
























if m wQitZd classify him with any of the infirmr ’ : p .. 
jtgwsss of human history, it mmt be with r-uch aug-; r 

religion# prophets as Gonfuaius and Lao-tee, Buddha, 
Zoroaster and Mohammed, and, most truly of all, the 
Namrene ! Out of Asia, at long interval* of time, have 
arisen these inspired -toUnesses of Goch One by one 
they hme appeared to teach men by preqvpt and 
example the la/n: of life, .and tdiersmith to same the 
race. To-day, in this our time, there comes another of 
this sacred line, the Mahatma of Indio,. In all 
reverence and with due regard for historic fact ft 
match this man with Jesus Christ :— Rev, Dr. Holmes. 

—Minister of the Community Church, Mew York City. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


nilHiS is an exhaustive, comprehensive and thorough- 
J[ Jy up-to-date edition, of Mr. Gandhi s Speeches 
and Writings revised and considerably amplified# 

•r 'h the addition of a large number of articles from 
r ' / ,M(f India a fid Wa vajivan (rendered iota English.) 
The inclusion of these papers have almost doubled the 
s i-<e of the old edition and the present collection 
rtins to about i ,000 pages of well-arranged matter 
ranging over the whole period of Mr. Gandhi’s public 
life. It opens with a succinct biographical sketch of 
Mr. Gandhi hi urging the account of his life down to 
the historic trial and sentence. The, Volume- begins 
with the Indian South African Question and 
covers his views on indentured labour and Indians 
in the Colonies, his jail experiences in South Africa, 
his pronouncements on the Khaira and Champaran 
affairs, his discourses on Rowlatt Bills and Satya- 
graha, and finally his Young India and Navajwan 
:> '■icles on the Non-Co-operation movement, including 
Vr'fLt papers on the Kbiiafat and Punjab wrongs, the 
Congress, Swadeshi, Boycott, Char la, National Edu¬ 
cation and Swaraj, The additional chapters are 
.rranged under suitable headings and include hie 
•messages on the -eve of and after the arrest, his 
atement before- the court, she trial and judg 
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PUBLISHER'S* NOTE 



Then follows a symposium of appreciations from such 
diverse men as Tolstoy and Tagore, Prof. Gilbert 
Murray and Dr. Holmes of New York besides ex¬ 
cerpts from the British and American press. The 
book which is bound in cloth and indeed.ciontain^.: : 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi and. .three charac¬ 
teristic pictures of Mr. Gandhi taken at dilferent 
periods of his life. ? ■ 1: . 


•MAif, 1922, 


G, A. NATESAN ft 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ifc appears to roe unnecessary for any prefatory note 
to bo written to the Life and Speeches of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi; they live and speak for themselves, 
Personally, i have had such a great shrinking fmm writing 
anything* during his life-time, about one whom l reverence 
so deeply, that 1 have many times refused to do so. But a 
promise given in an unguarded moment now claims fulfil- .J 
meat, and 1 will write very bristly, .'^vv:' 

To Mr. Gandhi, any swerving from the truth, even 
in casual utterance, is intolerable ; his speeches must be )€:• 
road as stating oncompron.isingly what he feels to be true. 

They are in no sense diplomatic, or opportunist, or merely 
1 political,' xiaiug the word in its narrower Sense. He never 
pays empty compliments : he never hesitates to say, for ^ 

truth's sake, what may be unpalatable to hie audteno*. , 

I shrink, as I have said, out of the very reverence 
that I have for him, from writing for the cold printed . 
page about his character ; hut I may perhaps not oil end by 
sotting down something, however inadequate, concerning: 
his intellectual convictions. It is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to understand those ; because, in his case, they are: ■■ >') 
held so strongly, as to bind fast his whole life and $0 1 
stamp it with an originality, all its own. 

The greatest of all these is his conviction of the : : .’ 
eternal and fundamental efficacy of tihfonsa. What, bhia / 
means to him, will be explained a hundred times over in tin* 
writings which follow. To Mr. Gandhi,—it would not 
be too much to say ,—ahimsa is the key to all higher eris'i;- 
ence. It is-the divine life itself, I have never yet beer • ^ V 
able to reconcile this with his own recruiting campaign, for ‘ 
war purposes, during the year 1918. But he wag, himself, 
able to reconcile it; and some day, no doubt, he will give 
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ob the basis of racial equality, and ' that iW pmeiplo of 
iv-aial equality would corns out triumphantly vindicated 
.After the present struggle in India was over. Indeed, ho 
IsoM hicnself to be the champion of that theory, and the 
ipho.lior of the British Constitution. 

lYhother 'hat belief, which lie has hell so persistently 
and patioD tiy all these years, will be justified at last, time 
striae.can show. V .remember how impressed 1 was at the 
•’time by the fact that be, who had been treated sc 'disgrace¬ 
fully time after tiaie in South Africa, should still retain his 
faith in the British character, f said to him, “ it would 
almost see tn as if, yon had more faith In my own country"’ 
men than X have myself, 1 ' He said to mo, “ That may bo 
true,”—and I felt deeply hi* implied robuke. 

I have gone throw gh carefully the words he employed 
later at the time of fife trial, and in spits of nil that he 
said with such terrible severity concerning the evil effect of 
Brltfcb Buie in India, I do not think that he hag actuaBy 
departed frotfi the position which runs through all the 
speeches rn this hook from beginning to end. He still trusts 
that the temper and character of the British people will 
change for She bettor, and that the principle of racial equal¬ 
ity will finally be acknowledged in actual deed, not merely 
in Word, If that trust is realised, then he is prepared to 
remain within the British Empire, But if that trust is 
ultimately ebaUered, then he will feel that at hast the time 
Las cooie to sever once and for all the British connexion 
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iPU.ti, WttllSG is; wa* asm araw* w^»guf, a ;unamm 

group of dark-skinned. people might have been o'lmi'w’ 
eagerly looking in the direction from 'ti-bk h tho majf tr^ijv ■ 
f vvtm Njktal f.hafc shorn af; Volfesriuste \r»& fiXte'C!i«d. T!'!* 


■'"«■ ■** - “* ..■ -r-V 

Punctually to time, the train steamed pud thjwje-wa$ : ."\' l ;'>y 


observed, descending from a second-class f 
attended by a prison-warder in uniform, a small, '‘sUw,". ;■•:••')'•;: 
dark, active man with calm eyes and a serene countenance, 

H,o was ckd m the garb of a Booth African native con¬ 
vict—small niHtary cap, that did not protect lum from 
the sun, loose, coarse jacket, bearing a numbered ticket and •• : 

marked with the broad arrow, short trousers, one log dark, 
the other light, similarly marked, thick grey woollen socks 
and leather sandals, But it. was plain that he was not a 
South African native, and upon closer scrutiny, oho hecaicu. 

. i ■, ., j r , i * i i . t 7 . 
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aware that he, too, was an Indian, like those who respect¬ 
fully saluted him, as he turned quietly to the ■warder': for-'- 
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He was carrying a white canvas bag, which 
i clothing and'other effects found Upon, him when'hi* • 
•as received by the gaol authorities, and itfao a amalf 
basket Containing books. Ho had been sent by tho Oovom- 
mont to travel nearly two hundred miles, for-many feow.s 


, without, J’ood or the means of procuring it, a« the warder 

’ft ■ •, 1 $ *f w wMPi -•'iw .$• fm 
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bad no Tunis for that purpose and hut .for the charity of a 
European friend—a (government official—ho would have 
had to starve for twenty-four hours. A. brief consultation 
ensued between the prisoner and the warder. The latter 
appeared to realise the incongruity of the situation, for he 
bore himself towards the prisoner with every reasonable 
mark of respect. The latter was evidently a person of 
some importance, to whom a considerable amount of defe¬ 
rence should be shown. The subject of conversation- was 
whether the prisoner preferred to go by ca b or to walk to 
'the gaol. If the former, he (the prisoner) would bare to 
pay for it„ He, however, declined the easier method of 
•locomotion, choosing to walk three-quarters of a mile in 
broad day-light, in hf# convict suit, to the gaol and re- 
solacely shouldering his bug, he briskly stepped out, the 
Madrassi hawkers shamefacedly following at some distance. 
Later, he disappeared within the grim portals of the 
Johannesburg gaol, above which is carved, in Dutch, the 
motto, ‘'Union makes strength." 

{five years have pissed. Go the dusty, undulating 
road from Sta'ndwfcnn to Greylingstad, for a distance of 
three miles, is seen a long, trailing « army ”of men who, 
on closer inspection, are recognisable as Indians of the 
labouring classes, to the numberof some two thousand. 
Upon questioning them, it would be found that they bad 
been, gathered from the coal mines of Northern Natal, 
where they had been working under indent ore, or as “irso” 
men, liable to the £ 3 annual tax upon the freedom of 
themselves, their wives, their sons of ifi years and their 
daughters of thirteen. They had marched from Newcastle 
to Charlestown, whence they had crossed the border into 
too Transvaal, at Volksruisfc. They were now marching 
stolidly and patiently on, until they reached Tolstoy Farm, 
near Johannesburg^ or they were arrested, as prohibited 
Uumn runts, by the Government. Thus they had marched 
for several days on a handful of rice, bread and sugar a 
day, carrying with them U their fow worldly belongings, 
hopeful that, at the end, the burden of the hated £ 8 tax 
wovdd be removed from their shoulders. They appeared ... 
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to place implicit trust in a small, limping, bent, but dogged 
misfit), coarsely drea&ed, and using a stuff, painfully marching 
at the head of the straggling column, but with a serene 
and peaceful countenance, and a look of sureness and con¬ 
tent. A nearer inspection of this strange figure discloses?, 
the earns individual that we have already seen entering the 
forbidding portals of the “ Port,” at Johannesburg. -But 
how much older looking and care-worn ! He has taken » 
vow to cat only one poor meal a day. until'the iniquitous 
•tax upon the honour and chastity of his brothers and fristftm 
shall have been repealed. Upon tim, as the foremost 
protagonist: of the movement, has fallen the main burden 
! *fi)d respoosibiiity of organising one of the greatest and 
noblest protests, ngainst tyranny that the world has ever 
. seen during the preceding seven yyarse. . lime left its 
': : ' r ':|'’/v-i»ark :upon him! p- 

Nine more year’s have passed. Bent down by the weight 
, of years, but resolute of heart, that same figure is yet. the 
•cynosure of all eyes. The scene is laid now in Aktcedabad 
• .. where thousands of Khadder-clad-.pilgrims n.aroh in solemn 

■ f . array to the court-house and await 45 the man of destiny;* 
It was twelve noon on the 18th of Merch. That same 
frail figure in a loin doth, with the dear old familiar smile 
of deep content, outers the court house. The whole court 
suddenly rises to greet the illustrious prisoner. “This kicks 
like a family gathering,” says he with the benignant smile 
of his. The heart of the gathering throbs with alternate 
-hopes and fears but the august prisoner, pure of heart and 
||| -meek of spirit, is salm like the deep sea. In a moment 
the great trial had begun ; and as the prisoner made hfi 
historic statement, teats were seen trickling down tho cheeks, 
of the stoutest of hearts “ I Wish to endorse all the Maine 
that the Advocate- ■ Joneral has thrown on ray shoulders,” 
■says he with perfect candour, ‘ To preach disaffection to 
the existing system of Government baa become almost a 
pavilion with m a, * * * I do not ask for mercy, I do not 
■plead a ay extenuating aot. I am hero therefore to invite 
aud submit to the highest penalty that c%n be indicted 
•Mpfth ao for,what in law is a deliberate crime and wfcfr 
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appeal to m« to be the highest duty of a citizen.” Abe : 
..then follows the terrible incitement of the Government, 
The judge himself is deeply moved. He feels the gieat- 
noss of the occasion and in slow and deliberate accents he 
.-rays; vi It will be ini possible to ignore the fact that you 
tm m & different category from any person I have sw 
tried or am likely r.o try. ft would fco impossible-' .to ignore 
the fact that in the eyes of millions of your countrymen j oa 
are a great patriot and & great leader. Even those who differ 
froai you in politics lock upon you as a man of high* 
ideals and of noble and even saintly life/' But, Oh, the 
irony of it.! “ J. have to deal with you in one character 
qnlv * * to judge you as a man subject to ti c law who h:?s 
by bis own admission broken the law and committed, what 
to a.ti ordinary man must appear to be, grave, offence?; 
again®* the state.” A sentence of six years' simple inopri 
80 Ji?rtS 8.6 is passed; but the judge adds: “that if the, 
course pf events' in India should make it possible for tho 
Gov or omen 6 to reduhe the period and release you, no one 
will he bettev pleased than I.” And the prisoner thankh 
bhe j "igo and'tlier© is perfect good humour. Wag there 
aver such a trial in the history of British Courts or fmy 
other court for the matter of that ? And finally he bids 
farewell to the tearful throng pressing forward to touch- 
the bare feet of him Whose presence was a benediction ! 

The riian is Mobandas Rnramchand Gandhi, Dewan'.s 
son, Bamster-at-LaW, scholar, student, cultured Indian 
gentleman “farmer, weaver/’ and leader of his people,. 
Because he preferred to obey tho dictates of conscience, 
because ha placed honour before comfort or ever, life itself, 
because ha chose not to accept an insult to his Motherland, 
because he strove so that right should prevail and that his 
people might have life, a civilised, Christian Government 
in a Colony over which waves tho British flag, deemed that 
the best way to overcome such dangerous contumacy was 
to cast his body into gao 1 , where at one time bo was con: - 
polled to herd with and starve upon tbe diet of tho roost 
degraded aboriginal native felons, men bsrely emerging 
from the condition of brute beasts, or rather, with all the:? 
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human aspirations anil instincts crashed out of them by 
'the treatment accorded to them under the • civilising 
process! of the Transvaal's colour legislation. And. again 
Obeying the behests of conscience, believing that ho beat 
servos It ifh so, he has again ' chosen the refuge of prison, 
convinced like Thoreau that ho is freer than, his gaolers or 
those who mourn for him, but do not liberate theMsvIvee 
'from bondage. 
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Mohandas Ivaramchand Gandhi was born, on the 2nd 
■October, 18«>9. Though he has e Birftb mho's spirituality 
aud desire to serve and teach, he i» not a Brahmin. Though 
he has a Kehatfcriya’a courage and devotion, ho is not- a. 
Kshfcttviya. Ho belongs to an old Bank family resident' ir.« 
Kathiawar, politics being a heritage of the family. His 
forefathers were Bawans of tho Slate of Porbaxtder in that 
Province, his father having harm Dewan of that State for 
25 years, as also of Knjkote and other ■ State*: i|i 
Kathiawar. Ho was likewise, at one time, a. taeeshtfc 
of the Ra-jasthawik Sahiia, having been nominated 
thereto by tho Government; of Bombay. Mr. Garidhfts 
father was known to and loved by all with whom he 
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«a,?ne in contact and he did not hesitate, if need came, So 
oppose tho will of the lit pa of Porband&r and o? the Poli¬ 
tical Agent, when he thought that they wove adopting a 
wrong or unworthy lino of conduct, This particular trails 
has evidently descended to his youngest son. Mr. Gandhi's 
mother wag an orthodox Hindu lady, rigid in her obser¬ 
vance of religious obligations, strict, in tha performance of 
her duties -is wife and mother, and stem in determination 
that her children should grow up good and honest men 
;ir.d women. Between her youngest son ami herself exist¬ 
ed a {strong affection and bar religious example and in flu- 
once left a lasting impression upon his character,, Mohan¬ 
das Gandhi received his education partly in Kathiawar and 
partly in London. It was only with tho greatest difficulty 
Ifhftt bis mother could be prevailed upon to consent to inn 
posting the water-, and before doing ao, she exacted from 
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him a threefold vow, administered by R Jain priest 
that he would abstain from flesh, alcohol and wow on. 
And this vow was faithfully and whole-heartedly kept 
amidst all the temptations of student life in London. 
Young Gandhi became an under graduate of the London 
University and afterwards joined the Inner Temple, 
whence he emerged in due courre a barrister at 'aw. tie- 
returned to India immediately after his call, and was at 
once admitted as an Advocate of the Bombay High Court 
in which capacity he began practice with some success. 

VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA 

In 1893, Mr. Gandhi was induced to go to South Africa, 
proceeding to Natal and then to tho Transvaal, in connec¬ 
tion with an Indian legal case of some difficulty. Almost 
immediately upon f inding at Durban, disillusionment await¬ 
ed him. Brought op in British traditions of the equality oF 
all British subjects, an honoured guest in the capital of 
«ho Empire, he found that in the British Colony oi Natal, 
he was regarded as a pariah, scarcely higher than a savage 
aboriginal native of the soil. He appealed for a-.tmission 
as im Advocate of the Supreme Court of Natal, buit his- 
nopiication was opposed by the Law Society on the ground 
that tbs le w did not contemplate that a coloured person 
should be admitted to practise. Fortunately, the Supreme 
Court viewed tho matter in a different light and granted 
the application. But Mr. Gandhi received sudden warn¬ 
ing of what awaited him in the years to come, 

’ fn 1894, on the urgent invitation of the Natal' 
Indian community, he decided to remain in the 
Colony, in order that he might be of service in tho political 
troubles that ho foresaw in the near future. In that year, 
together with a number of prominent members of the 
community he founded the Natal Indian Congress, being 
for some years its honorary secretary, in which capacity mi 
draFted a number of petitions and memorials admirable ,n 
construction, lucid and simple in phraseology, dear &p&- 
concise in the manner of setting forth the subject matte.: ■. 
He feoolt a leading part in the successful attempt to defeat 
ike Asiatics’ Exclusion Act passed by the Natal Parliament 
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and in the unsuccessful one to prevent the disfranehi? 
meat of the Indian community, though the effort wMk 
obliged tho Imperial authorities to insist that this dis¬ 
franchisement should be effected along non-raeiiU lines. At 
the end of 1895, he returned to India, being authorised 
by the Natai and Transvaal Indians to represent their 
grievances to the Indian public. This ho did by means of 
addresses and a pamphlet, the mutilated contents of which 
wore summarised by Router and cabled to Natal, wheve- 
they evoked a furious protest on tho part of the European 
colonists. The telegram ran thus: “ A pamphlet published 
in India declares that tho Indians in JSf&tal are robbed, and' 
assaulted, and treated like beasts, and are unable to obtain 
redress, X ho Timas of India advocates an en quiry into 
these allegations ” 

This message was certainly not the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but tlie truth, though it had elements of 
truth in it About the same time, Mr. 0 and hi returned tc 
Durban with bis family, and with him. though independent¬ 
ly of him, travelled several compatriots. The rumour arose- 
that he was bringing with him a number of skilled lariiar, 
workers with the express object of ousting the European 
artisans From the field of employment, anti tho two circa m- 
stances combined to stimulate in the colonists, high and- 
low alike, all the worst passions, kind feeling ran so fc 'gh 
that the Attorney-General, Mr. Escombe, felt himfelf 
obliged to side with the popular party, and accordingly 
gave instructions that the vessels bringing Mr, Gandhi and 
his companions should be detained in quarantine. The 
quarantine was only raised when tho ship-owners announc¬ 
ed their intention of ’ siting legal action against the Govern¬ 
ment. Tho vessels now came alongside the wharf, but the 
crowd that assembled became so hostile that a police in¬ 
spector, who came on board, warned Mr. Gandhi of his own- 
pcrsonel danger if he landed then, and urged Lira to delay 
tho landing until night. A HtfcJo later, however, a well- 
known member of tho Natal Jlav came on board specially 
to greet Mr Gandhi and offer his services, and Mr. Gandhi 
at once determined to land without waiting for darkness to 
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come, trusting, as he himself expressed it, to the British 


wnge of justice and fair-play. He was soon recognised, 
however, set upon, and half-killed, when the wife of the 
superintendent of police, who recognised him, ran to tiu 
•rescue, and, raising her umbrella over him, defied the crowd 
and accompanied him to the stove of an Indian friend. 
Hr. Gandhi was, however, in order to save his tmenu s 
property, obliged to escape disguised as a police constable. 

The affair was at a» end, popular passions calmed 
down, and toe newspapers apologised to him, though the 
incident demon a tinted the temper of the mob towards 
the resident Indian community. Years afterwards, 
meeting Mr. Gandhi one day, Mr. Escombe expressed 
profound regret at his oocnection with this unsavoury 
business. declaring that, at the time, he was unacquainted 
with Mr. Gandhi’s personal merits and those of the com¬ 
munity to which he belonged. Half-an-hour later he was 
found dead in the streets, stricken down by heartMiseaso, 
BOEK WAS. AMD THE INDIAN AMBULANCE CORPS 
] u 1899, at the outbreak af the Anglo-Boer War, Mr. 
Gandhi, after considerable opposition, induced the Govern¬ 
ment to accept the offer of an Indian Ambulance Corps. 
Thu Corps was one thousand strong and saw active *mc* t 
being on one occasion, at least, under heavy tiro, and on 
another, removing the dead body of Lord Roberta ' ■>. y 
-son from the field, .She Coi ps was favourably reported or., 
md ‘Mr. Gandhi was mentioned in despatches and at ,er- 
v/ards awarded the war medal. Hie object m offering -he 
services of a body of Indian to do ever, the most menial 
work was to show that the Indian community doored to 
take their full share of public responsibilities, and that just 
■as they knew how to demand rights, so they also knew to 
Wane obligations. And that has been the keynote ot 
Mr. Gandhi’s public work from the.beginning. 

Writing in the Illustrated Star of Jobannosuurg 
in July 1911. a European, who had taken part in that 
campaign, says:— 

My first meeting with Mr. M. K Gandhi ytm imtef Jranae 
oiicamst.moes. It was on the road from Spion Aop, 
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fateful retirement of the British troops in January, 1900. The 
previous afternoon I ss w the Indian mule-train moved up the 
slopes of the ffop carrying water to the distressed spMieis who 
had lain powerless on the plateau. The mules carried the water 
in immense baga, one 6n each side, led by Indiana at their heads.. 
The galling rifle-five, which heralded their arrival on the top, 
■did not dater the strangely-looking cavalcade, which moved 
slowly forward, and aa an Indian fell, another cjnietW stopped 
forward to fill the _ vacant place. Afterwards the grim duty of 
the hearer corps, which Mr. Gandhi organised in Natal, began. 
It was on such occasions the Indians proved their fortitude, and 
the one with the greatest fortitude of all was tha subject of this 
sketch. After a. night's work which had shattered men vitb 
much bigger frames, f came across Gandhi in the early morn¬ 
ing sitting by the roadside—eating a regulation Army biscuit. 
Every man in Bidder's force was dull and depressed, and dam- 
nation was Benrtly invoked on everything. Bub Gandhi wap 
stoical in his bearing, cheerful, and confident in his conversa¬ 
tion, and bad a kindly eye. He did one good. It was an infor¬ 
mal introduction, and it led to a friendship. I saw the maa 
and his small undisciplined corps on many a field of battle dur¬ 
ing the Natal campaign. When succour was to be rendered 
they were there. Their unassuming dauatieasness coat them 
many lives, and eventually an order was published forbidding 
thorn to go into the firing-line. Gandhi simply did his duty 
then, and his comment the, other evening in the moment of his 
triumph, at the dinner to the Europeans who had supported the 
Indian movement, when some hundreds of his country in or and 
a large number of Europeans paid him a noble tribute, whs that 
he had simply done his duty. 

BBTfjBW TO ty»IA. 

In 1001, owing to a breakdown in health, Mr. Gandhi 
oame to India, taking his family with him. Before he went, 
however, the Natal Indian community presented hire, Mrs, 
Gandhi, and his children with valuable gold plate and 
jewellery. He refused, however, to accept a single item of 
this munificent gift, putting it on one side to be used for 
public purposes, should the med arise- The incident bat 
endeared him the more to the people, who realised once 
again how selfless was the work that he had so modestly 
and unassumingly undertaken. Before the Ambulance 
Corps left fop the front, its members had hose, publicly 
enter tamed by the lata Sir John Robinson, then" prime 
Minister of Natal, a nd on the occasion of the presentation 
■to Mr. Gandhi by the Indian community, he addressed a 
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■blotter to the organisers of the ceremony, in which, after 
eaceuaing his unavoidable absence, h« said :— 

It would have given, me great pleasure to have been, 
present on the occasion of so well-earned a mark of respect'to 
oirable and distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. Gandhi. . . . • 
Ho , the less heartily do I wish all success to this public rnoogm- 
ticn of the good work done and the many services rendered tp 
the community by Mr, Gandhi. 

On his arrival in Bombay Mr, Gandhi once more- 
resumed practice, m he then had no intention of returning 
to South Africa, believing that, with the end of the war, a 
new era had arrived. 

BACK TC- SOOTH AT8ICA 

Scarcely, however, had he returned from the Calcutta 
CongroiJS, where, under Mr. "Wacha, he did some very 
useful organising work unobtrusively, when he received an 
urgent telegram from Natal, peremptorily calling him back 
to South Africa to draft ;h© memorial© to Mr. Chamber- 
laic, whose visit was imminent., to take charge of the work 
required to secure the removal of existing gvlevances and 
to place Indian affairs finally on a higher level. Without a 
'.juOmient’B hesitation he obeyed the call of duty, and a neW 
chapter opened in his life. In Natal, he had been able to 
overcome official prejudice and was high in the esteem of all 
those heads of departments and ministers with whom bis 
public duties brought him into contact. But when, after 
heading a deputation to Mr. Chamberlain in Nat d, he 
was called to the Transvaal for u> similar purpose, ho found 
all officialdom hostile, and he was refused the right to 
attend upon Mr. Chamberlain as a member of a deputa¬ 
tion of Transvaal Indians: and it was only after the 
utmost endeavours that be prevailed upon the Indian com¬ 
munity to send a deputation that did not include- him. 
Finding that the situation was becoming rapidly worse,, 
and being without a trained guide, the Transvaal Indians 
pressed him to remain with them,, and this be at last con¬ 
sented to do, being admitted to practise as an Attorney 
of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal. In 1903 together 
with other communal leaders, he founded the Transvaal 
British Indian Association, of which until his final. 
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departure from South Africa, he was the Honorary Secretary 
and principal legal adviser, 

FOUNDING OP “ TSk JND1ABT OPINION ” 

About the middle of 1903, it had occurred to hio 
that, if the South African Indians were to be brought into 
closer association with each other and with their European 
fellow-colonists, and to be.politically and socially educated, 
it was absolutely necessary to have a newspaper, and, after 
consultation, ho provided the greater part of the capita! 
for its inauguration, with the late Mr. M. H, Nazar as 
editor, and thus the Iridinn Opinion, was born, It was first 
published in English, Gujarati, Hindi and Tamil. For 
various reasons it, afterwards became necessary to dispense 
with the Tamil and Hindi columns. But although Mr, 
Gandhi, had, in theory,, delegated much of the work of 
conducting the paper to others, he was unremitting in his 
own efforts to make it a success His purse was ever open 
to make good the deficits that continually occurred owing 
to the circumstances of its production, and to its English 
and Gujarati columns he contributed month after month 
and year after year out of the fund of his own political and 
spiritual wisdom and his unique knowledge of South 
African Indian atlairs. 

Towards the end of 1004, however, finding that the 
paper was absorbing most of the money that could be spared 
without malting my appreciable financial headway, he 
went to Durbar, to investigate tho situation, * During the 
journey he became absorbed in the phrasal of Ruskin’s 
Lnto this l./csfc, ’ and he received certain impressions that 
were confirmed whilst on a visit Co some relatives, who 
had ai-arted a trading enterprise in an up-country village, 
.His conclusions wore that the town conditions in which tho 
paper was produced were such as almost to compel unlimit¬ 
ed %vasto, to act as a check upon the originality and tndi- 
vidiialifey of the workers, and to prevent the realisation of 
. dearest desire to so infuse the columns of the pa nor 
with a spirit of tolerance and pemmeivertess as to bring 
together^ all that was bes^t in the European and I ndian 
communities, whoso fate it was to dwell side by side, either 
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mu tally hostile to or .auspicious oF each other, os.* amicably 
eo-opeiuttrsg in the securing of: the welfare of the State and 
the'building* up, of a •vviae-admimstrRtton of its assets. 

THE PHCESIX SETTjLBMUSNT 

Accordingly, ho dot or mined that the very first thing 
So b > done tfks to put an end to the divorce of the workers 
from the land, and from this determination arose what lias 
since he come known as the Phoenix Settlement Phoenix 
is situated about 153 miles from Durban, in the midst of a 
sugar-growing country, and Mr, Gandhi invested his 
-savings, in the purchase of an estate of about 10*-' acres or 
land about two miles distant from the station, on which, were 
erected the press buildings and machinery. A number ot 
selected Indians and .Buropwuw were invited to become 
settlors, and the original conditions were these that they 
should have entire management of ail the assets of the 
press, including the land itself; that each should practical¬ 
ly vow himself'te« life of poverty, accepting no more 
_£3 (Ks. 45) a month, expenses hehig high in South 
Africa, and an equal eh we in tho profits, if any; 
that a house should be built for him, for which ho 
should pay when able, and in whatever instalments, 
might seem suitable to him, without interest; that 
ho should have two acres of land as his own for 
cultivation, payment hoing on similar pondifeions, and 
that ho should devote himself to working for the public 
good, Indian Opinion being meanwhile the mainspring of 
the Work, Whilst the fundamental principles remained, 
it became necessary later, in the light of farther experience, 
tc. modify these conditions. Subsequently the Fhoemx 
settlors extended the scope of their labours, to the task of 
educating some at least of the children of the lakh-an« a- 
half’ of Indians, in South Africa. It is true that, in com¬ 
parison with the magnitude of the tusk, only a small begin¬ 
ning was made, hut this was principally due to the lack 
of qu Jilted workers and also to the state ct the exchequer, 

SERVICE IN PLAGUE A U E;V3 ^ 

In 1904, an outbreak of plague occurred in the Indian 
Location, Johannesburg, largely owing to gross negligee ce 
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on the part of the Municipal authorities, in spite cf repeated 
warnings «f the insanitary conditions prevailing. A week 
before the official announce meat of the outbreak., Mr. 
Gandhi sent a final warning that plague had already broker, 
out, but hit statement was officialy denied. When, how¬ 
ever, a public admission of the existence of plague could 
uo longer be withheld, but before the Municipal authorities 
had taken any .streps to cope with the disease, he at once 
organised a private hospital and nursing home, and, to¬ 
gether With o. few devoted friends, personally tended the 
olague patients ; and this work was formally appreciated 
by the Municipal authorities. In the earn© year, owing to 
arbitration proceedings between expropriated Indian stand- 
holders in the Location and the Johannesburg Municipa¬ 
lity, in which he was busily engaged, he earned '.urge 
professional fees which ho afterwards devoted in their 
entirety to public purposes. 

Eli A JUNO A STttETUHEK MAKE It CORPS 
In 190fi, a native rebellion broke out in Natal due to 
many causes, but realising that bloodshed was imminent 
and that hospital work would necessarily ensue therefrom, 
Mr. Gandhi offered, on behalf of thri Natal Indians, a 
Stretcher .Bearer Corps, which, after eomo delay, was 
accepted. Meanwhile, lie had sent his family to Phoenix, 
where he thought it was moat proper that they should live, 
rather than in the dirt, noise, and restlessness of the town. 
He himself volunteered to lead the Corps, which was on 
active service for a month, being uu vitioned in despatches 
and publicly congratulated and thanked by the Governor 
for the valuable services rendered ICaeh member of the 
Corps has had awarded to him the medal especially struck 
for tho occasion, and as an indication of the manner m 
which the Tran9vaal Government appreciated the work 
so selflessly performed by 7 Mr, Gandhi and his Corps, it 
may be noted that, together with at least three other 
members of tho Corps, as well as some who belonged to or 
helped to fit out the old Ambulance Corps, he was Hung- 
into gaol, to associate with criminals of the lowest type. 
Tho work of the Corps was, besides that of .carrying stretch- 
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ers and marching on foit behind mounted infantry, 
trough dense bush, sometimes thirty mils*..a day, m the 
midst of a savage enemy’s country unarmeu and improves- 
od to perform the task of hospital assistants and to nurse 
the wounded natives* who had been callously shot down Joy 
the colonial troopers, or had been btmWy lashed by mill- 
tarv command. Mr. Gandhi does not like to speak bw 
mind about what he saw or learnt on this occasion. Hu. 
many tiroes ho must have had searchings ot eons? once as- 
to the propriety of his allying himself, even in that merci¬ 
ful capacity, with those capable of such acts o. revolting 
and inexcusable brutality. However, it is well to know 
that nearly all his solicitude was exercised on hekait ol 
aboriginal native patients, and one saw the Draan arson 
ministering to the needs and allay.r,g the suhormgs of 

some of the most undeveloped typos cl humanity, v,Uose 
. odour, habits and surroundings must have been extremely 
repugnant to a man of refined tastes though Mr. Gandtn 
himself will not admit this. 

ANTI-ASIATIC LAW AND PASSIVE KESISTAXOE 

Scarcely had he returned to Johannesburg to resume 
practice (he had loft his office to look after itself during 
hm absence), than a thunderbolt was launched by the 
Transvaal Government by the promulgation oi the Draft 
Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, whose terms 
»re now familiar throughout the length ana breadth 
of India. After fears of plotting und scheming, 
the anti-Asiatics of the Transvaal, having first secured 
the willing services of an administrative depart* 
mailt anxious to find an excuse for the continuance 
of its own existence, compelled the capitulation of the 
executive itself with the afore mentioned result. Mr, 
Gandhi at once realised what was afoot, and understood, 
immediately that, unless the Indian community adopted a 
decided attitude of protest, which would he backed up, it 
necessary, by resolute action, the whole Indtam population 
of South Africa was doomed, and he accordingly took 
counsel with tho leading members of the community, w *d 
agreed that the measure must be fought to fiho bi ter on . 





Mr. Gandhi i« chiefly responsible for the initiation of the 
.policy of passive resistance that was so successfully carried 
out ijy the Indians of South Africa during the next eight 
years. Since that lay, Mr. Gandhi’s history has been 
mainly that of the Passive Resistance struggle. Ail know 
■how he took the oath not to submit to the Lav on the 
11th September, 1906; how he '.vent to England with, a. 
compatriot in the same year, ami how their vigorous plead¬ 
ing induced Lord .Elgin to gas pend the operation of the 
objection able piece of legislation; how, when the law 
finally received the Royal assent, he threw himself into the 
forefront of the light, and, by speech, pen, and example, 
inspired the whole oommiraity to maintain an adaman¬ 
ti oe front to the a check that was being; made upon 
the very foundations of its religion, its national honour, 
ite racial self• respect, its manhood. No one was, there¬ 
fore, surprised when, at the end of 1907, Mr. Gandhi 
war. arrested, together with a number of other leaders, 
and consigned to gaol! or how, when he heard that some 
of his friends in Pretoria had been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, the maximum 
penalty, he pleaded with the Magistrate to impose the 
penalty upon him too, as he had been the acknowledged 
leader and inspirer of the opposition r.gainst this Law. To 
him it was a terrible shook that his followers were being 
more harshly treated than he himself, and it was with 
bowed head and deep htmsiliatipu that he left the court, 
sentenced to two months’ simple imprisonment only. 
Happily, the Government .realised the seriousness of the 
situation, and after three weeks’ imprisonment of the 
leading passive resistors, General Smuts opened negotia¬ 
tions with them, and a compromise was effected between 
him and the Indian community, partly written, partly 
verbal, whereby voluntary registration, which had been re¬ 
peatedly offered, was accepted conditionally upon the Law 
being subsequently repealed. This promise of repeal was 
made personally to Mr. Gandhi by General Smuts m the 
■presence of official witnesses. When, shortly afterwards 
Mr. Gandhi waa nearly killed by a few of hie more f&nafcil 
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campaign of the Indian women whoso marriages had been 
dishonoured by a fresh decision of the Supreme Court at 
the instigation of the Government, the awakening of the 
free and indentured labourers all over .Natal, the tremen¬ 
dous strikes, the wonderful and historic strikers’ march of 
'protest into the Transvaal, the horrible scenes enacted later 
in the effort to crush the strikers and compel them to 
asume work, the arrest and imprisonment of the 
principal leaders and of hundreds— many thousands 
_, t - t b e rank and file, the enormous Indian mass 
meetings, held in Durban, Johannesburg, and other 
-m- ts of the Union, the tierce and passionate indignation 
aroused in India, the large sums of money pouted 
into South Africa from all parts of the Motherland, Lord 
Hardinge’s famous speech at Madras, in which he placed 
himself at the head of Indian public opinion and his 
demand for a Commission of Inquiry, the energetic efforts 
c f | j0r d Ampthill’s Committee, the hurried intervention of 
tho'Imperial authorities, the appointment over the heads 
>f the Indian community of a Commission whose personnel 
could not satisfy tho Indians, the discharge from prison of 
the leaders whose advice to ignore the Commission was 
almost universally accepted, the arrival of Messrs, Andrews 
and Pearson and their wonderful work of reconciliation, 
-he deaths of Harbat Singh and Valliamma, the strained 
position relieved only by the interruption of the second 
EurofjjMfcn strike, when Mr. Gandhi, as on an earlier occa¬ 
sion undertook not to hamper the Government whilst 
they had their hands full with the fresh difficulty and 
when it had been dealt with, the entirely new spirit of 
friendliness, trust, and co-operation that was found to 
have been created by the moderation, of the great Indian 
leader and the loving influence spread around him by Mr. 
Andrew® as ho proceeded with his great Imperial mission, 
AH these things :>re of recent history, as ^ are tho 
favourable recommendations of the Commission on 
practically every point referred to it and out of which 
Passive Beefejlanee had arisen, the adoption or the Com- 
mission's Ileport in its entirety by tho Government, the 
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introduction and passing into law of the Indians’ 
Relief Act, after lengthy and remarkable debates 
in both Houses of the Leg&fotore, the oowespond- 
enoe between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts, 
in which the latter undertook, on behalf of the 
■Government, to carry through the administrative reforms 
that were hot covered by the new Act, and the final letter 
of the Indian protagonist of Passive Resistance—formally 
announcing the conclusion of the druggie and sotting 
forth the points upon which India,is would sooner or biter 
have to be satisfied before they could acquire complete 
equality of civil status—and the scenes of his departure 
•for his be'oved Motherland, et>acted throughout the 
-country^ wherei n the deaths and sufferings of the Indian 
•martyrs, N«g*puftn, 'ttfarajanasamy, Harbat Singh and 
Vwniammsq weie justified and sanctified to the world. 

.Mil AND AIKS. CAN OH! IN RONDOS 
Faithful to bis instinct for service, Mr. Gandhi hurried 
to Re gland, where lie heard ichat, Gokbale was critical iy ill, 
and arrived, on the outbreak of the Great War, to find 
that his friend was slowly recovering from the almost fatal 
attack that bad overwhelmed him. Here, too, his sense of 
responsibility revealed itself. Ho recognised that it was 
I ndia’s duty, in the hour of the Empire’s trial, to do alt in 
her power to help, and he at once set about the formation 
of the Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps in, London, 
enrolling himself and his devoted wife, who had herself 
been barely snatched from, tho jaws of death but a few 
weeks earlier, amongst the members. But the years of 
strain, his neglect, of his own physical well-being, and his 
addiction to long fasts as a means to spiritual purification, 
had undermined a never very u’obuat constitution, and his 
condition became so serious that private and official 
friends insisted upon his proceeding immediately. with 
Mrs, Gandhi, to India. 

BETUHSF TO TitE MOTH*ELAND 
Since his arrival in his Motherland, at the beginning 
of 1915, hie movements have been much in the popular 
eye, His progress through India, from the day V .th* 
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public landing and welcome at the Apollo Bunder, was ir: 
the nature of a veritable triumph, marred only by the sud¬ 
den death of his beloved teacher, Gopal Krishna Gokh;>le ; 
who had sacrificed health and life itself upon the altar of 
his country’s welfare. 

The Government of India marked their appreciation 
of Mr. Gandhi's unique services by recommending him for 
the Raiser i-Hind gold modal, which was conferred upon 
him by the King Emperor amongst the 1915 New Year 
Honours. To Gokbule he bad given a promise to make no 
public utterance on Indian affairs until at least a year had 
passed, and lie had visited the principal centres of public 
life in India. This promise, which was faithfully kept, was 
exacted, because Gbkhale, hoping to see in him his own 
successor, had been somewhat disturbed by the very 
advanced views expressed by Mr, Gandhi in the proscribed 
pamphlet, Hind Swaraj, whose pages, we now know, 
were written toehow the basic similarity of civilisation tjh& 
world over, the superiority of India for the particular 
Indian phase of that civilisation, and the stupidity of the 
barriers of luxury erected by the modern industrial civili¬ 
sation of the West, that constantly separate man from mar, 
and make him a senseless machine drudge, and that threat¬ 
en to invade that holy Motherland that stands in hie eyes 
for the victory of spirit over matter. He had condemned' 
some things of which he bad disapproved, in Gokhale’s 
opinion, somewhat hastily, and the older man h»d thought 
that, after an absence from India of so many years, during 
which he had perhaps idealised certain phases of Indian 
life, a year’s travel and observation would be a useful 
corrective. Which of the two, if either, has correctly 
diagnosed the situation, time alone can show-. 

SATYAGRAHASHRAM 

Mr. Gandhi, however, made bis headquarters at 
Abmed&bftd, the capital of his own Province of Gujarat 
and here he founded his Satyayrahashrmn* where be is 
endeavouring to train up from childhood public servants 
upon a basis of austerity of life and person;;! subordination 

* For a full account of the Ashram, see appendix. 
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■to the common good, the members supporting themselves 
by work at the hand-loom or other manual la bo nr, 

TBiVii'LS IN NIHA 

True to his promise to Gokhale, Mr. Gandhi, 
on his return to India, starter! on an extensive tour 
through the country. Though hi* idea was merely to 
visit every place of importance and acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the conditions of the country and thus 
^inquire first band knowledge of men and things, he had 
of course to speak wherever he went. He was giver a worm 
and enthusiastic welcome at every station and the magnifi¬ 
cent demonstrations in his honour bore eloquent test! 
mony to the great regard in which his countrymen have 
always hold him. Mr. Gandhi accepted these marks of. 
affection and respect with his accustomed grace, but 
spoke out his mind on every subject, m the occasion 
demanded. One characteristic feature of these speeches is 
that Mr. Gandhi seldom repeats second-hand opinions and 
his views an every subject aro, therefore, refreshingly 
original. Undeterred by fear or any exaggerated sense of 
conventional respectability he retains his independence, 
indiHeront to the applause or contumely of his listeners. 
Speaking at the St admits 1 Hall* College Square, Calcutta, 
in March 1915, when the Hon. Mr. Lyon presided he 
.said with reference to 

ANARCHICAL CRIMES ‘ 

Whatever his personal view s were, he must say that misguid¬ 
ed zeal that resorts to dacoitios and assassinations oa/inot be 
productive of any good. These dacoitios and assassinations 
are absolutely a foreign growth in India. They cannot take 
root here and cannot be a permanent institution here. 
History p-ovea that assassinations have done no good. The 
religion of this country, the Hindu religion, is abstention 
from "himsa,” that is taking animal life. That is. ho behoves 
the guiding principle of all religions. The Hindu religion 
eays that oven the evil-doer should not be hated, ft says that 
nobody has any right to kill oven the evil-doer. These assassina¬ 
tions *re a western institution and the speaker warned hia 
hearers against those western methods and western evils. 

LOYALTY TO THIS It CUTIS EC IU,i 
At the Madras Law Dinner in April of the same year 
he observed in proposing (at the request of the President 
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the Hon. Mr. Corbett, the Advocate-General) the toast 
of the British Empire :— 

As a passive resister I discovered that a passive resistor 
has to make good his claim to passive resistance, no matter 
under what circumstances he finds himself, and I discovered 
that the British Empire bad certain ideals with which i have 
fallen in love, and oxi® of those ideals is that every subject -cm 
the British Empire has the freest scope possible for his energies 
and honour and whatever he thinks is duo to his conscience I 
think that this is true of the British Empire, as it is not true ot 
any other Government. {Applause) I feel, as you here perhaps 
know, that L am no lover of any Got eminent and I have more 
than once said that that Government is best which governs least. 
And I have found that it is possible for me to be governed least 
under the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British 
Empire. {Loud applause). 

ADDBJGS8 TO THE STUDENTS 

Addressing the students of Madras at the Y. M.C. A. 
when the Hon, M,r. (now the Bt, Hon.) V . S, brinivasa 
Sastri presided, he pointed out:— 

I am and I have been a determined opponent of modem 
civilisation. I want you to turn your eyes to-day upon what is 
going on in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion.that 
Europe id to-day groaning undor the heels of the modern civilisa¬ 
tion then you and your elders will have to think, twice before 
you can emulate that civilisation in our Motherland. But ». 
have been toid, ‘ How can we help it, seeing that our rulers 
bring that culture to our Motherland.” Do not make any mis¬ 
take about it at all. I do not for one moment believe that it is 
for anv rulers to bring that culture to. you, unless you are pre¬ 
pared to accept it, and if it be that the rulers bring that endure 
before us I think that we have forces within ourselves to enable 
us to reject that culture without having to reject the rulers 
themselves. 

He concluded:— 

I ally myself to the British Government, because I believe 
that it is possible for me to claim equal partnership with every 
subject of the British Empire. I to : day claim that sM&l 
partnership. I do not belong to a subject race, * do not cal 
myself a subject race. (Applause). But there is this thing.it 
is not for the British Governors to give you, it is for you to take 
the thing. I want and I can take the thing- I hat I want only 
by discharging my obligations. Mas Muller has told 
need not go to Max Muller to interpret our own religion -but 
ho says, our religion consists in four letters D-u-t-y “d 110 ' 
ii the five letters l B-i-g-h-t” And if you believe that ail that 
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we want can flow from a better discharge of our duty, then 
think always of your duty and fighting along those lines you 
wili have no fear of any man, you will fear only God. 

UNVKlL'EMi:; MR, GOKHALI3S PORTRAIT 

In May Mr. Gandhi went to visit some cities in the 
south where ho discoursed on social reform and the vexed 
question of uh teachability which is somewhat rampant on- 
the banks of the Kaveri ami its environs. He spoke with 
characteristic candour somewhat to the chagrin of the 
orthodox. 

Liter he was invited to Bangalore to unveil tho 
portrait of Mr. Gokhale, when ho made a brief and highly 
suggestive speech:— 

I saw in the recitation,—the beautiful recitation 
that was given to me,—that God i* with them whose 
garment was dusty and tattered. My thoughts imme¬ 
diately went to tho end of my garment; 1 examined 
and found that it is not dusty and it is not tattered, it is 'fairly 
arjotlCBs and olean. God is not in mo. There are other condi¬ 
tions attaohod; but in these conditions too I may fail; and you, 
my dear countrymen, may also fail: and if we do tend this 
well, we should not dishonour the memory of one whose por¬ 
trait you have asked me to unveil this morning. I have declar¬ 
ed uiysolf his disciple in the political field and I have him as 
my Raja Guru : and this f claim on behalf of the Indian people. 
It was in 1896 that I made this declaration, and I do not regret 
having made the choice. 

Later in the year he presided over the anniversary 
function at the Gurukul and spoke in Hindi on the moan¬ 
ing of true Swadeshiam, the doctrine of Ahimsa and other 
kindred topics, 

HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH 

On Fob, 4, 1916, lie attended the Hindu University 
celebrations and delivered an address which unfortunately 
was intercepted. But the regrettable incident of which far 
too much was made, revealed tho hoid that ho possesses 
upon the esteem and affection of his countryman, for his 
version of what transpired was generally accepted. Since 
then Mr. Gandhi has been taking a prominent part in the 
building-up of the Indian nation along his own nemib'nv 
line,. Vo,-, he !«»<*«, both by prompt „„d by £$£ 
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Eat he goes his own way, untrammelled by precedent, 
carefully analysing the criticism to which he is naturally 
subjected, holding hitnstdf answerable, however, to his own 
conscience alone. For he is of the prophets, and not 
merely of the secondary interpreters of life. 

The same month he came to Madras and on the 10th 
• poke on Social Service to a largo audience presided over 
by Mrs. Whitehead. On the .Ubh he spoke on Swadeshi 
before the Missionary Conference and a couple ot days 
later gave a lucid account of his Satyagrahsinhi are to a 
large gathering of students in the precincts of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Madras, the Hon. Kcv. G. 
Fittendrigh of the Christian College presiding. He then 
went back to Ah toed aba d to look after his Ashram. Late 
in the year on December 22, he made a remarkable speed, 
on ** Economic versus Moral Progress " at the Muir Central 
College. Allahabad, Mr. Stanley Jevons presiding. The 
address contains some of his most mature and thoughtful 
reflections on life, arid both in style and sentiment is one 
of the most characteristic of Mr. Gandhi’s utterances. 

3MR. GANDHI IN CHAMPA RAN 

Then came the Champaran incident which has since 
become historic. In the Lucknow Congress of December 
lOlfi Mr. Gandhi, though pressed by some of the citisens 
of Debar, declined to talk about the grievances of the 
labourers in the Behar plantations without first-hand 
knowledge of the real state of affairs. This he resolved to 
acquire soon after the Congress session : end m response 
to an insistent public demand, to it quire into the 
conditions under which Indiana work m the indigo 
plantation., Mr. GantlM »™ , Mtwifn.pnr on the 
15th April 1917* whence he took the roia-d&y tv&in or 
Matihari. Next day he was served with a notice from the 
Champs ran District Magistrate to quit the district by 
the next available train ” as his presence will endanger 
the public peace and may load to serious disturbance which 
may be accompanied by loss of liie. But J e , 0Glt 
authorities in issuing this mandate counted without -be 


host. 
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For Mr. Gandhi, who had initiated the Ussrre 
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ResipiVmna Movement in South Africa, replied in 4 way 
that did not surprise those who had known him :— 

Out of a aenso of public responsibility, I feel it to bo my 
duty to say that T am unable to leave this district, but If It so 
pleases the authorities, I shall submit to the order by suffering 
the penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner s nugges- 
tiou that •' my object is likely to be agitation.” My deairs in 
purely and simply for " a genuine search for knowledge ” and 
this I shall continue to satisfy so long as I am loft free,. 

Mr. Gandhi appeared before the District Magistrate 
on tbe 18th, when he presented a statement. Finding that 
the case was likely to be unnecessarily prolonged he pleaded 
.guilty and the judgment was deferred pending instructions 
from higher authorities. The rest of the story is pretty 
familiar. The higher authorities subsequently issued 
instructions not to proceed with the prosecution, 
while a commission of enquiry was at once instituted to 
enquire into the conditions of the Behar labourers with 
Mr. Gandhi as a member of that body. Aa usual, Mr. 
Gandhi worked in perfect harmony with the other 
members and though with the findings of his own private 
enquiry he could have raised a storm of indignant agita¬ 
tion against the scandals of the plantations, he refrained 
•from using his influence and knowledge for a merely vin¬ 
dictive and vainglorious cry. tie worked quietly, with 
■no thought of himself, but absorbed in the need for reme¬ 
dial. measures; end when in December 1917 the Okampriran 
Agrarian Bill was moved in the IJehar Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, the Hon. Mr, Maude made a frank statement of the 
scandals which necessitated an enquiry by a Commission 
and acknowledged Mr. Gandhi's services in these hand¬ 
some terms : — 

It is constantly asserted, and I hare myself often hoard it 
said, that there is in reality nothing wrong or rotten in the 
state of affairs ; that all concerned are perfectly happy so long 
as they are left alone, and that it is only when outside influences 
and agitators come in that any trouble is experienced. I 
submit that this contention is altogether untenable in the light 
of the history of the last fifty years. What is it wo find oh 
each individual occasion when fresh attention has been, at 
remarkably short intervals, drawu once more to the conditions 
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of the production of the indigo plant ? We do not find on each 
occasion that some fresh little matter has gone wrong which 
can bo lasity adjusted, but we find on every occasion alike that 
it is tlie systom itself, which is condemned as being inherently 
wrong and impossible, and we see also repeated time after time 
the utter futility of bringing the matter to any lasting or satis¬ 
factory settlement by the only solutions that have so far been 
attempted, namely, an enhancement of the price paid for indigo 
and a reduction of the tenant’s burden by reducing the limit of 
the proportion of his land which lie would be required to earmark 
for indigo cultivation, .Repeatedly those expedients have been 
tried—repeatedly they have failed to effect a lasting solution, 
partly because they could not be universally enforced, but 
chiefly because no thinking can set right a system whioh is in 
itself inherently rotten and open to abuse. 

The planters of course could not endure this. They 
took occasion to indulge in the most rapid and unbecoming 
attacks on Mr. Gandhi, One Mr. Irwin earned an 
unenviable notoriety by writing all sorts of scurrilous 
attacks touching personalities which have nothing to do- 
with the subject of enquiry. Columns of such stuff appear¬ 
ed in the pages of the Pioneer : but Mr. Gandhi with a 
quiet humour replied in words which should heve made the 
soul of Trwin penitent. The controversy on Mr. Gandhi’s 
dress and Mrs. Gandhi'a stall-keeping reveals the character 
of the two men, Mr. Irwin, fussy, vindictive, violent, ill- 
tempered, writhing like a wounded snake in anger and* 
agony, and Mr. Gandhi secure in hie righteousness,, 
modest, quiet, strong and friendly with no malice and 
untainted by evil passions. 


THIS CONG SK3S- Lia a V E SI) UK ME 


By this time Mr. Gandhi had made the Ouzerat 
Sabha a well-equipped organisation for effective sfeial 
service. When in August 1917 it was announced that Mr. 
Montagu would be in India in connection with the scheme 
of Post-War Reforms the Guzerat Sabha under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Gandhi devised in November the admirable 
scheme of a monster petition in connection with the Con¬ 
gress-League Scheme. Tho idea and the movement alike 
were opportune. Mr. Gandhi himself undertook the work 
in his province of Guzerat and carried it out with eharac 
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the Congress and the Home Rule League the piles of 
books containing the monster signatures were duly present¬ 
ed to Mr. Montagu at Delhi. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi was not lie. On the 17 tb 
September he presided over the Bombay Co-operative Con¬ 
ference, On Nov. 3, he delivered a remarkable address as 
president of the Guzer&t Political Conference and later, of 
the Guzerat. Educational Conference. Then eftroe the 
Congress week in Calcutta in December and be presided 
over the First Session of the Social Service League when 
he made a striking speech. 

Mr. Gandhi has always travelled in the third class in 
al! hie journey in gs and the grievances of the tbft d-clas 
passengers are driven home in this address to the Social 
Service League. But even before this he had already sent 
a letter to the press on the subject on the 25th September^ 
Hi 17, in which lie gave a vivid and true account of the 
woes of the third-class passengers. 

FAMINE IN THE NAIRA DISTRICT 

After hie return from the Calcutta Congress of Dec, 
1917, Mr. Gandhi was occupied in connection with the 
famine in the Kaira district. The facts of the story can 
ho easity told in Mr. Gandhi’s own words uttered at a 
meeting in Bombay on Feb 5, 1918. 

The responsibility for the notice issued by the Guzerat 
Sabha of Abmedabad was his; and nobody expected that the 
Government would misinterpret the objects of the notice. The 
Guzerat Sabha had sufficient proof of the plight of the people 
in the Kaira District and that the people were even obliged to 
sell their cattle to pay taxes, and the notice was issued to 
console those suffering from hardships. The Sabha’s request 
was to suspend the collection of dues till negotiations worn 
over. If the Commissioner of the Division had not been angry 
with the deputation and had talked to them politely, such 
crises would not have happened. He fully expected that {.he 
deputation which would wait on the Governor would be ab ! a 
to explain the situation to His Excellency and the people’s 
cause would succeed in the end. Public men had everv right 
to advise the people of their rights. He trusted that those who 
had given the people the right advice Would stand hv them 
and would not hesitate to undergo hardships in order to" secure 
justice. « 
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Tiie first and Iasi principle of passive resistance is that 
we should not inflict hardships on others but put up with them 
ourselves in order to get justice, and the Government need not 
fear anything if we make up our mind as we are bonfc on 
getting sheer justice from it and nothing else. We can have 
two weapons on occasions like this:—Revolt or passive resist¬ 
ance, and my request is for the second remedy always. In 
order to remove distress through which the Guzerat people 
are passing, it is my firm conviction that, if we tell the truth to 
the Government, it will ultimately be convinced and if we are 
firm in ouc resolve, the Kaira District people shall suffer 
wrongs no more. " 

ISTHEB8X IN SOUTH. AFRICA 

In spito of all these activities in India, Mr. Gandhi 
has not forgotten the scene of his early labours. His 
South African friends and follow-workers are always dear 
to him. In a communication to the Indian Opinion he 
wrote under date 15th Dacember, 1917 :— 

When I left South Africa. I had fully intetAdad to write to 
my Indian and English friends there from time to time, but I 
found my lot in India to bo quite different from what I had 
expected it to be. I had hoped to be able to have comparative 
peace and leisure but I have been irresistibly drawn into many 
activities- I hardly cope with them and local daily corre- 
snondence. Half of my time is passed in the Indian trains. My 
.South African friends will, i hope, forgive me for my apparent 
neplect of them. Let mo assure them that not a day has pass¬ 
ed ? but I have thought of them and their kindness. South 
African associations can never he effaced from my memory. 

I note, too, that our people in South Africa are not yet free 
•from difficulties about trade licences and leaving certificates. 
My Indian experience has confirmed the opinion that there is 
jho remedy like passive resistance against such evils. The com¬ 
munity has to exhaust milder remedies but I, hope that it will 
not allow the sword of passive resistance to get rusty. It is 
our duty whilst the terrible war lasts to be satisfied With peti¬ 
tions, etc., for the desired relief but I. think the Government 
should know that the community will not rest until tins ques¬ 
tions above mentioned are satisfactorily solved- it is but right 
that! should also warn the tjpmrtimuty against dangers from 
within. I hear from those who return from South Africa . than 
we are bv no means free of those who arc engaged in illicit 
traffic. We, who seek justice must be above suspicion, and I 

hdyjj that our.leader* will not re^t tili they liave urgfi th© 

. community of internal defects. 
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AHM&DABAD MILL STRIKE 


1/a.FPiV6 Resistance in some form or other has always 
been Mr. Gandhi’s final panacea for all ailments in 
the body politic. He has applied it with resolute 
courage, and haa at least as often succeeded as lie*lias 
undoubtedly failed. But success or failure in the pursuit 
cl a righteous cause is seldom the determining factor, 
with men of Mr. Gandhi’s moral stamina. When in March 
1918 the mill hands at Abmedabad went on strike, Mr. 
Gandhi ivas requisitioned to settle the dispute between the 
uiillowners and the workmen. He was guiding the latter 
to a successful settlement of their wages when some of 
them betrayed a sense of weakness and despair; nr.d 
demoralisation was apprehended, At a critical stage in 
the crisis Mr. Gandhi and Miss Armsuyabhai took the tow 
of last. Tide extreme action on the part of Mr. Gandhi 
was disquieting to friends and provoked some bitter com¬ 
ments from the unfriendly. He, of course, would be the 
last person to resort to such a method of forcing the mill- 
owners by appealing to their sense of pity, knowing that 
they were his friends and admirers. He explained the 
circumstances in a statement issued subsequently 
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donee of the mill-owners than that it should bo said by pos¬ 
terity that 10,000 men had suddenly broken the vow which they 
had .for over twenty days solemnly taken and repeated in the 
name of God, I am fully convinced that no body of men can 
make themselves into a nation or perform great tasks unless 
they"become as true as steel and unless their promises come 
tube regarded by the world like the law of the Modes and 
Persians, inflexible, and unbreakable, and whatever may be the 
verdict of friends, so far as I can think 1 present, on given 
occasions. I should not hesitate in future tv repeat the humble 
performance which I have taken the liberty of describing in the 
communication. 

DELHI WAR CONFERENCE 

Mr. Gandhi was one of those invited to attend the 
'"Delhi War Conference in April 1918. At first he refused 
to participate in the discussions on the ground that Mr. 
Tilak, Mrs, Besant and the Ali Brothers were not invited 
to the Conference. He however waived the objection at, 
the pressing invitation personally conveyed by fl. E. the 
Viteeroy in an interview. At the Conference he spoke 
briefly!' supporting the loyalty resolution. . He explained 
his position more clearly in a communique issued by him 
soon after the Conference. He pointed out:— 

I recognise that in tho hour of its danger wo must give, as 
we have decided to give, ungrudging and unequivocal support; 
to the Srnpiro of which we aspire in the near future to be 
partners in the same sense as the Dominions Overseas. But it 
is the s'mbit? truth that our response is due to the expectation 
that our goal will be reached all the more speedily. On that 
account even as .performance of duty automatically confers a 
corresponding right, people are entitled to believe tuat the 
imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will embooy the 
mate general principles of the Congress-League scheme, ftqd I 
am sure that it is this faith which has enabled many members 
nf ihe Confer once to tender to the Govern rneat their Uni-he nr feed 
co-operation, If I could make my countrymen retrace their 
steps, I would mate them withdraw all the Congress resolution* 
Snot whisper “Horae Rule”or “ Response Covernmei, 
during the pendency of the War. I would make India offer all 
her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to tho .Empire at its ci itical 
moment and I know that Udia, by this very act, would become 
the most favoured partner in the Empire and racial distinctions 
would become a thing of the past Rut practically *he whole 
of educated India has decided to take a less effective course, and 
it i* no longer possible to say that educated India floes a t 
exercise any influence or* the masses. 




I feel sure that nothing leas than a definite vision of Homo 
Bull' to be realised in the shortest possible time will satisfy the 
Indian people* I know that there arc many in India who 
consider no sacrifice is toe great in order to achieve the end, 
and they are wakeful enough to realise that they must he 
equally prepared to sacrifice themselves for the Empire in which 
they hope and desire to reach their final status* It follows then 
that we can hut accelerate our journey to the goal by silently 
and Simply devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of 
■■drihroring the Empire from tne threatening danger- It will he 
a national suicide not to recognise this elementary truth* We 
muot perceive that, if wo serve to save the Empire, we have in 
that very act secured Home Rule* 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should gi ve to 
the Empire every available man for its defence,. I fear that I 
cannot say the same thing about the financial assistance;. My 
intimate intercourse wiih the raiyats convinces mo that India 
baa already donated to the Imperial Exchequer beyond her 
capacity. X know that, in making this statement, I am voicing 
tfa* opinion of the majority of my country mou¬ 
lt is interesting to note that even so early as this 
Mr* Gandhi foreshadowed his views on the Khilafat 
question of which we shall hear so much indeed in the 
subsequent pages* Mr. Gandhi wrote these words in a letter 
to the Viceroy 

Lastly, I would like you to mk His Majesty's Ministers to 
give definite assurance about the Muhammadan States* I am 
sure you know that every Muhammadan is deeply interested in 
them. As a Hindu I cannot be indifferent to their cause* Their 
sorrows must be our sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard 
for the rights of these States and for the Muslim sentiment as to 
tt\e places of worship and in your just and timely treatment of 
the Indian claim to Home Rule lie the safety of the Empire. I 
write this, because I love the English nation and I wish to 
evoke in every Indian the loyalty to Englishman* 

LORD WlLLIHODON AND HOME KULERS 

On June 10, 1918, Lord WilHngdoD 3 then Governor 
of Bombay, presiding over the Bombay War Conference^ 
happened to make an unfortunate reference to Home 
fe’item Mr* Tilak who was on the war-path resented what 
ho deemed an unwarranted insult to Home Rulers and 
instantly launched on a downright political oration. His 
Excellency ruled him out o£ order and one by one the 
Home ‘Rulers left the Conference, Mr, Gandhi was asked 
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' to preside over the protest meeting; in Bombay held on 
the 36fch -Tune, Me spoke m follows :— 

Lord Willingdou has presented them with the etprcstuon' 
Hotto Rule Leaguer? distragqiahed from Home Eulers. I can¬ 
not conceive the existence of an Indian who Is not a Home 
Ruler; hut there are millions like myself who are not 
Home Rule Leaguers. Although ! am not a member of at y 
Horne Rule League I wish to pay on this auspicious day :ny 
humble tribute to numerous Home Bulo Leaguers whose associa¬ 
tion I have ever sought in my wc'k and which has been 
ext ended to me ungrudgingly. X have found many of them to 
he capable of any sacrifice for the sake of the Motherland. 

UHO.tWrri.NG Foil THE WAB 

Mr, Gandhi did a great deal to stimulate recruiting 
for the war. Though he did not hesitate to criticise the 
bureaucracy for individual acts of wrong, ha went about 
in the Districts of Kami calling for recruits. Time and 
again he wrote to the press urging tho need for volunteers 
and he constantly spake to the educated and the illiterate 
alike on the necessity for joining the Defence Force., 
On one occasion he srdd in JCaira whore he had conducted 
Satyngrafc.a on an. extensive scale 

Yon have successfully demonstrated how you can 
resist Government with civility, and bow yon can re¬ 
tain your own respect without hurting theirs, f now- 
place before you an opportunity of proving that yon 
bear no hostility to Government in spite of your strenuous fight 
with them. 

You are all Home Eulers, some of you are members of 
Home Rule Leagues. One meaning of Home rale is that we 
should become partners of the Empire. To-day we are a subject 
people. We do not enjoy all the rights of Englishmen. We 
are not. to-day partners of the Empire as are Canada, South 
Africa and Australia. We are a Dependency. We want the 
rights of Englishmen, and we aspire to be as much partners of 
the Empire as the Dominions Overseas, We wish for the time 
when we may aspire to the Viceregal office. To bring such a 
state of things we should have the ability to defend ourselves, 
that ia the ability to bear arms and to use them. A s long as 
we have to look to Englishmen for our defence, as long ns we 
are not free from the fear of the military, so long we cannot be 
regarded as equal partners with Englishmen. It, therefore, be¬ 
hoves ha to learn the use of arms and to acquire the ability to 
do fond ourselves. If we want to learn the use <.f arms with the 
greatest possible despatch, it is our duty to enlist ourselves in. 
the Army. 
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The easiest and the atraightest way to win Swarajya , 
said Mr, Gandhi, is to participate in the defence of the 
Empire. This argument, doubtless, went home, and ho 
appealed in the following words: — 

There are 600 villages In the Kaira District. Every village 
has on an average a population of over 1,000. if overy village 
gave at least twenty men the Kaira District would be able to 
raise an army of 12,000 men. The population of the whole 
district is seven laklis and this number will then work out at 17 
per cent.—a rate which is lower than tho death-rate. If we are 
not prepared to make oven this sacrifice for the Empire and 
Swarajya, it is no wonder if we are regarded as unworthy of it. 
If every village gives at least twenty men they will return froth 
the war and he tho living bulwarks of their village. If they 
fall on the battle-field, they will immortalise themselves, the^r 
villages and their country and twenty fresh men will follow 
suit and offer themselves for national defence. 


THE JIONTAQU REFORMS 


Wo have noticed how Mr, Gandhi took a leading part 
in the agitation for post-war refor ms and how Ida idea of a 
monster petition was taken up by ©very political bod v of 
importance in the country. It inuat, however, be noted 
with regret that his enthusiasm for the reforms was not 
kept up as he was absolutely engrossed in other affairs. On 
the publication of the Joint Jfeport in July 1918, Mr! 
Gandhi wrote to the Servant of India at the request of the 
Hon. Mr. (now the fit. Hon.) V. S, S. Sastri for an ex¬ 
pression of opinion 

No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that does: 
not recognise that the present administration is top-heaw and 
ruinously expensive and for me ©van Jaw. order 
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THE BOWtATT BiL 3 >fi AND HATS'AailAHA 
Bat soon there began a movement) which was to tax 
the utmost energies of Mr, Gandhi, a movement fraught 
with grave consequences. The Government of India per¬ 
sisted in passing a piece of legislation known as the 
Howlstt .Laws which were designed to curb still further 
what little liberty is yet possessed by Indians in their own 
country, Xho legislation was presumed to be based on the 
Report of the Rowlatt Committee which announced the 
discovery of plots for the subversion of Government. 
Friends of Government, solicitous of the peaceful and well- 
ordered condition of society, warned it of the danger of 
passing such acts which betrayed a, tactless want of confi¬ 
dence and trust in the people at a time when Responsible 
Government was contemplated, The bill was stoutly 
opposed by the public and the press. It was denounced 
by every political organisation worth the name. It was 
severely and oven vehemently attacked in the Imperial 
Council. Irrespective of parties, the whole country stood, 
solid against a measure of such iniquity. The Hon. Mr. 
fkatri and Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and in fact 
every one of the non-official members condemned th • bill 
as outrageous and forebode grave consequences if it should 
be passed. But Government was obstinate and the bill 
was passed in the teeth of all opposition. 

Mr, Gandhi, who travelled all over the country and 
wrote and spoke with amazing energy was not to be easily 
silenced. Every other form of constitutional agitation 
having failed he resorted as usual to his patent—Batya- 
giraha. On February 28, 1919, he published a momentous 
pledge which he asked his countrymen to sign and observe 
as a covenant binding on them; The pledge ran as 
follows: — 

“ Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as 
the Indian Criminal Law {Amendment) Bill No. 1 of 1019, cud 
the Criminal Law {Emergency Towers) Bill No. 11 of 1919, are 
anjiist,8ubversive of the principle of liborty and justice, and de¬ 
structive of the elementary rights of individuals on which the 
safety of the community as a whole and the State Iftaelf is 
based, we solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bilk 
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‘becoming law and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse 
■civilly to obey these laws and such other laws as a committee 
to be hereafter appointed may think fit and further affirm that 
ic this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
'violence to life, person or property." 

He than started on an extensive tour through the 
country educating the learned and the unlearned, in 
the principles and practice of Satyagraha. At Bombay, 
Allahabad, Madras, Tanjore, Triehy, Tufeicorin and 
Negapatam he addressed large gatherings in March. 
Sunday the 6th April was appointed the Satyagraha Day 
ivheu complete hartal was to be observed, prayers offered 
and the vow to be taken amidst great demonstra¬ 
tions, Delhi observed the Satyagraha day on the 30fcb, and 
there ensued a scuffle between the people and the police. 
It was alleged against the Delhi people at the Kailway 
Station 

0) that some of them were trying .-to coerce sweetmeat 
sellers into closing their stalls; (2) that some were forcibly 
.preventing people from plying tramc&rs and other vehicles; 
<3) that some of them threw brickbats; (4) that the whole 
crowd that marched to the Station demanded the release of 
men who were said to be coercers and who were for that 
reason arrested at the instance of the Railway authorities; 
(5) that the crowd declined to disperse when the Magistrate 
Jtave orders to disperse. 

A ' V '' ' V? . 

Swami Shraddhananda (the well-known Mahatma 
Munehi Ram of the Gurukufo, who had taken the orders of 
the Sannyasi) denied the first three allegations. Granting 
they were All true there was no need, argued 
Mr, Gandhi, for the interference of the military who were 
nailed on to fire on the unarmed mob. But the crowd 
was completely self-possessed and though there was some 
•los3 of life, it spoke volumes in praise of the Delhi people 
that they conducted a meeting of 40,000 in perfect peace 
and order.^ But the Off hi tragedy had burnt itself into 
the soul oi Mr. Gandhi and his friends. The incident he 
said, imposed an added responsibility upon Satyagrahis 
of steeling their hearts and going on with their struggle 
until fcfao Rowlatt Legislation was withdrawn.” The whole 
country answered Mr. Gandhi's call in a way that was it 




once significant and impressive. '£ar-s and hujldrads of 
thousands gathered in different cities, and never within 
living memory have such demonstrations been witnessed. 


In the meanwhile the Sftty&giaha Gornmitteefl in 
different con ties of India were actively carrying o* their 
propaganda. The Central Committee of which Mr. 
Gandhi was the president, ad vised that for the time being 
laws regarding prohibited literature and registration of 
newspapers might, be civilly disobeyed. Accordingly on tho 
7th April Mr. Gandhi issued a notice to organise, regulate 
and control the sale of these publications. A leaflet calif d 
tiatyograhi was at once brought out os also some early 
writing of Mr. Gandhi's which was pronounced to bo 
seditious. The first print stated ainor-g other thiDgs : 

■ Tho editor is liable at any moment to be arrested, and it, 
is impossible to ensure the continuity of publication until India 
is in a happy position of supplying editors enough to take the 
pfaco of those who are arrested. It is not our intention to break 
for all time the laws governing the publication of newspapers, 
This paper will, therefore, exist so long only as the Eowlatt 
Legislation is,not withdrawn.” 

Meanwhile as contemplated by Mr. Gandhi he waft 
arrested at Kosi on his way to Delhi on the morning of the 
10th April and served with, an order not to enter the 
Punjaband the District of Delhi, Tho officer serving the 
order treated him meat politely, as suring him that it would be 
Jifs moat painful duty to arrest him, if he elected to disobey, 
but that there would be no ill-will between them. My. 
Gandhi smilingly said that he mast elect to disobey as it 
was his duty, and that the officer ought also to rlo what was 
his duty, Mr. Gandhi then dictated a message to Mr. 
Deaai, his secretary, laying special emphasis in his oral 
message that none should resent his arrest or do anything 
tainted with untruth or violence which was sure to harm 
the sacred cause. 

Mr, Gandhi arrived in Bombay on the afternoon of 
the 11th April, having been prevented from entering the, 
Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi. An order waa scon 
.after served on him requiring him to confine his activities 
within the limits of tho Bombay Presidency, Having heard 



-of the riots and the consequent bloodshed in different 
places he caused the following message to be read at ail the 
meetings that evening : — 


I have not been able to understand the cause of so much 
excitement and disturbance that followed my detent'm Itii 
.not Satyagcaha. It is worse than Duragraha. Those who 
join Satyagraha demonstrations are fecund one and all to 
refrain at all hazard from violence, not to throw stones or in 
any way whatever to injure anybody. 

I therefore suggest that if we cannot conduct this move¬ 
ment without the slightest violence from our aide, the move- 
meat might have to be abandoned or it may be necessary to 
give it a different and stilt more restricted shape. It may ha 
necessary to go even further* The time may come for me to 
offer Satyagraha against oiiraoives. I would not deem it a 
disgrace that we die, I shall be pained to hear of the death 
of a Satyagrahh but I shall consider it to be the proper 
sacrifice given for the sake of the struggle* 

I do not see what penance I can offer excepting that it is 
for rue to fast and if need he by so doing to give up this body 
-and thus prove the truth of Satyagraha T appeal to you to 
peacefully disperse and to refrain from acts that may in any 
"way bring disgrace upon the people of Bombay* 

But the Dumgrah® of the few upset the calculations 
of Mr, Gandhi, as he had so constantly been warned by 
many of hm friends and admirers who could not however 
^iibacribe to his faith in civil disobedience, The story of 
the tragedy needs no repeating. It is written on the 
tablet of time with bitter memories, and the embers of 
that controversy h^ive not yet subsided. But Mr* 
<Jandhi, with a delicacy of conscience und a fine apprecia¬ 
tion of truth, which we hive learnt to associate with his 
name as with that of Newman, felt for the wrongs done to 
'Englishmen with the same pissionate intensity with which 
ho felt for those inflicted mi his own countrymen, Few 
words of remorse in recorded literature are more touching 
than those* uttered by Mr, G uidhi in his speech at Ah rue- 
dabad on the 14fch April 1919, They are in the supremo 
manner of Cardinal Newcnan’s Apologia ; 

Brother h, the events that have happened in the course of 
the last few days have been most disgraceful to Ahniedabad, 
and as all these things have happened in my name, I am asham¬ 
ed of them, and those who have been resnonsible for them 
have thereby not honoured me but disgraced me* A rapier nm 



through my body could hardly have pained me more, I have 
fluid times without number that fiatyagrahii admits of no vio- 
lWoe, no pillage, no incendiarism; and still in the name of 
oaiyagraha we burnt down buildings, forcibly oapturetl weapons, 
extorted money, stopped trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed: 
innocent people and plundered shops and private houses. If 
deeds such as these could save mo from the prison house or the- 
acaflbld I should not tike to be so saved. 

It is open to anybody today that but for the Satvagraha 
campaign there would not have been this violence. For this f 
have already done a penance, to my mind an unendurable one, 
namely, that I have had to postpone my visit to Delhi to peek 
re-arrest and .£ have also been obliged to suggest a temporary 
restriction of Satyagraha to a limited field. This has been more 
painful to me than a wound, but this penance is not enough., 
and I have therefore decided to fast for throe days, i. e., 72 
kouis. I hope my fast will pain no one. I believe a seventy-two 
hours ’ vast is easier for me than a twenty-four hours' fast for 
you. And I have imposed on me a discipline which I can bear, 

In consequence of the violence, be ordered a general 
suspension of the movement on the 18th April only to be 
resumed on another occasion which was soon to follow in 
the heels of the Punjab tragedy, 

THK PUNJAB BISOttBSKS 

Before passing to a consideration of the Tv hi la fat 
question arid Mr. Gandhi's lead which made it such a potent 
and All-India agitation we must say a word cm the after- 
math of the Punjab tragedy. It is unnecessary to recount 
the extraordinary happenings in the Punjab as tiino and 
vigilant enquiries have laid bare the unscrupulous methods 
of that Government. For over a year, the tale of the Punjab 
atrocities, the shooting down of a defenceless ar.d unarmed 
gathering of Kune 2,000 men, women and children in cold 
blood at the Jallinmvallah High, the monstrous methods 
of martiot Taw administered by Ool. Johnson arid Boswirth 
Smith, the outrageous indignities to which the poor people 
of the place were subjected, the callous disregard of life 
and respect with which Sir Mich set O’Dwyer and Briga¬ 
dier D>er were inflicting some of the worst features of 
Prussianism on a helpless people—the crawling order and' 
the public flogging—these have been the theme of countless 
Articles and speeches. The Punjab revelations have shock- 
-«d the conscience of the civilized world which coulA 
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scarcely believe that such frightful acts of brutality 
be possible in the British Government till the Hunter 
Commission confirmed their worst apprehensions. 

But it was long before the Government could 
be forced to appoint a Commission of Inquiry. And at 
last only a Committee was appointed while ail Indie, was 
anxious for a Royal Com mission, It was therefore ciociti-- 
ed to proceed with an independent enquiry. Mr. Gandhi 
headed the Congress Sub-Committee and carried out a 
most searching and thorough investigation. It was a pity 
he could not lead the Congress evidence before the Hunter 
Committee, owing to certain differences between the two- 
Committees in regard to the freedom of certain witnesses 
then under confinement. Suffice it to Bay that the Congress. 
Committee decided not to give evidence, or in any way 
participate with the Hunter Committee. 

But under the able and indefatigable guidance of Mr. 
Gandhi the Congress Committee collected a great mass of 
material for judging the Punjab disorders. They oxatiTJn- 
ed over 1,700 witnesses and recorded the evidence of no- 
less than 650. Mr. Gandhi’s participation In the Committee 
was itself a guarantee to its merit as an authoritative and- 
responsible body. In fact no name could carry more 
weight than Mr. Gandhi’s in the matter of veracity in sucb 
an underfcftking—an undertaking likely to prejudice and 
warp the judgment of many. When in April 1920 the- 
Report was published it was hailed everywhere as an- 
unanswerable document—the result of patient industry 
and dispassionate judgment on a most brutal and savage- 
episode in contemporary history. 

Soon after, the Hunter Repoi't which was for many 
months in the hands of the Cabinet, was also issued, 
accompanied by a despatch by the Secretary of State, 
ttlie Report recorded indeed many of the facts published 
already in the Congress Report, laid stress on the evils of 
Safcyagraha, condoned the bloody exploits of Gen. Dyer 
as “ an error of judgment ” (a diplomatic euphemism for 
the slaughter of the innocents) and vindicated the states¬ 
manship of Sir Michad O’Dwyer ! The force of perversion. 
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fio:ild no farther' go ! Mr, Montagu, however, passionately 
-denounced (Jen, Dyer's savagery as inconsistent with the 
principles of British Govern raont but curiously enough 
paid a tribute to Sir Michael’s sagacity and firmness and 
the Yiceroy’s policy of masterly inactivity ! This Was bad 
enough from the Indian point of view. But there sprang 
up a wild scream from the Anglo Indian Press, and Mem- 
Sfcheba in search of sensation and notoriety discovered in 
Gen. Dyer the saviour of British India, The Pioneer and 
other prints followed the lead of the London Marking* 
Post and appealed for funds towards a memorial to this 
gallant soldier who shot man like rabbits, while asaction of 
the Indian Press urged that u Chelmsford must go.” Then 
followed the debate in the House of Commons which was 
-looked forward to with some excitement. The House ulti¬ 
mately retained its honour in the debate and though Mr. 
Montagu, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill spoke with a pro¬ 
found sense of justice and carried the day, there was no 
doubt of the mentality of the average Englishmen. But it 
was left to the House of Peers to betray the utter demoralisa¬ 
tion that had set in. Lord Finlay’s motion condoning Gen. 
Dyer was passed in spite of the masterly speeches of Lord 
Ourzon and Lord Sinha. Though the noble Lords’ 
action could have no constitutional value it was yet 
■an index to the doptfi of English ignorance and preju¬ 
dice. Above all, some officers who had misbehaved 
in the late tragedy still continued to exorcise authority 
in the Punjab, and Mr LajpahKui started ft propaganda to 
boycott tho Now Council's so long as they were not dispens¬ 
ed with. Mr. Gandhi who had already made up his mind 
to offer Satyagraha in varying forms in connection with 
the Khihfat question readily joined the Lala and issued 
tho following note in July 1920 

Needless to say I am in entire .accord with fiala Lajpat 
ftai on tho question of a boycott of the Etoforroed Councils. For 
me it is but one step hi the campaign of Non-Co-operation, as 
I feel equally keenly oa the Punjab question as on the Khilafat. 
Lala Lajpafc Rai*s suggestion js doubly welcome. I have seen 
a suggestion made in more quarters than one that Non-Co- 
operation with the Reforms shoifid commence after the process 
of election has been gone through. I cannot help saying that 
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It is a mistake fro go through the ©lection farce and the expense 
of it* when we clearly do not intend to take part in the proceed¬ 
ings of these Legislative Councils. Moreover, a great deal ofr 
educative work has to be done among the people, and if I could 
I would not have the best attention of the country frittered 
away in electioneering. The populace will not understand th© 
beauty of Non-Co-operation, if we seek election and 
then resign; but it would h© a One education for them if 
eleotora are taught not to elect anybody and unanimously to 
tell whosoever may be seeking their suffrage that he would 
not represent them if lie sought election so long as the Punjab 
and Khilafat questions were not satisfactorily settled T hope, 
however, that Lala Lajpat Rai does not mean to sud with th© 
boycott of the Reformed Councils. We must take, if necessary, 
every one of the four stages of Nan-Co-operation if we are to 
be regarded as a self-respecting nation. The issue it clear. 
Both the Khilafat terns and the Punjab affairs show that 
Indian opinion counts for little in the -Counoils of the Empire, 
It is a humiliating position* We shall make nothing of the Re¬ 
forms if we quietly swallow the humiliation, lu ray humble 
opinion, therefore, the first condition of real progress is th© re¬ 
moval of then© two difficulties in our path, and unless some 
better course of action is devised, Non-Co-Operation must hold 
the field. 

Tilts Kbijdafat Question 

We have referred more than once fro Mr* Gandhi*s 
connection with the KJnkfafc question, The country watf 
in the throes of a tremendous agitation—an agitation 
which gained enormously in ita intensity and popular 
appeal by the mere fact of Mr. Gandhi's participation in it, 
It would take \m far afield to discuss the whole question of 
the hbfcory of the Khilafat movement, Brietty put, it 
resolves itself into two primary factors, The first was the 
Premiers pledge and promise, that after the war r-©thing 
would be done to disturb the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire both ee a e mcesaion to Muslim loyalty and in 
accordance with the principles of self-determination* Th© 
second was that t he violation of imperial obligation was 
thoroughly iru^poi al and should at all cosfrd be resisted by 
all self-respecting Mahomedana. In this gigantic enter- 
prise Hindus must help Mahomedans and join hands 
with them m a token of neighbourly regard. This at nay 
rate was the interpretation put upon the Khilafat question 
by Mr, Gandhi, Mr, Gandhi would not stoop to consider 


X tie Govwtirnent of India could possibly have no voice 
in the determination of an interna? iorml negotiation. Ho 
knew that the Government of India, bad represented the 
Indian feeling with some warmth and that Mr, Montagu 
and Lord Sinha had done their bej.fc to Voice the claims of 
India at the Peace Table. But he held that the Government 
of India hnd not done all in their power and when the 
terms of Treaty with Turkey were published with a hog thy 
note from the Government of India to soothe- the injured 
sentiment of the Muahin peopb-, Mr Gandhi wrote a re¬ 
markably frank letter to H. B .Lord Cht hosford, the 
Viceroy, on June 14, 1920. in which he pointed out:— 

The Peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them 
have given the "Musuulmans o,f India a shock from which it will 
he difficult for them to recover. The terms violate Ministerial 
pledges and utterly disregard the Mussulman sentiment. I 
consider that as a staunch Hindu, wishing to live on terms of 
the closest friendship with my Mussulman countrymen 1 should 
bo an unworthy son of India if I did not stand by them in their 
hour of trial. In my humble opinion their cause is just- They 
claim that Turkey must not be punished if their seniiment- is to 
be respected. Muslim soldima did not fight to inflict punish¬ 
ment on their own Khalifa of to deprive him of his territoriea. 
The Mussulman attitude has been consistent throughout these 
five years- My duty to the Empire to which I own my loyalty, 
requites me to resist the cruel violence that had beep done to- 
Mussulman sentiment. So far as I am awaro the Mussulmans 
and Hindus have as a whole lost faith in British justice and 
honour. 

The report of the majority of the Hunter Committee, Your 
Excellency’s despatch thereon, and Mr. Montagna reply have 
only aggravated the distrust- In these circumstances the only 
course open to one like me is either in despair to sever ail con¬ 
nection with British Ru o or if J still retained the faith in the 
inherent superiority of the British Constitution to a il others at 
present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong 
done and thus restore that confidence. 

INion-Co-operation was the only dignified and constitutional- 
form of such direct aotion. For it is a right recognised from 
times immemorial of the subjects to refuse lo assist the ruler 
who misrules. At the same time I admit Non Go-op oration 
practised by the mass ot people is attended with grave risks. 
But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussulmans of India, 
no step that is unattended with largo risks can possibly bring 
about the desired change- Not to run some risks will be W- 
count much greater risks if not the virtual destruction of law 
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and order; but there hi yet an escape from Non-Co-Operation. 
Tha Mussulman representation has requested Your Excellency 
*o lead the agitation y ouraelf as &\& your distinguished praaa* 
cOflsor at the time of the South African trouble* but u you 
cannot seo your way tc do so ao.d NoB-Co-operation bocomos 
the dire necessity, I hope Your Excellency will give tboae wer 
liUTO accepted my advice andinyaelf credit for being actuateft 
by nothing less than a stern sense of duty. 

The cm - Oo -op h ration Pbogkammjb 

And what was the Nan-Co-operation programme that 
Mr. Gandhi had worked out for the adoption of the country 
for rectifying the wrongs done to Muslim sentiment % H© 
enunciated the four stages in the programme of Non-Co¬ 
operation in clear and unambiguous terms. 

The first was the giving up of titles and honorary 
offices ; the second was the refusal to serve Government in 
paid appointments or to participate in any manner in the 
working of the existing machinery of civil and judicj&l 
administration. The third was to decline to pay taxes and. 
the last was to ask the police and the military to withdraw 
co -operation from the Government. h rom ice first Mr. 
Gandhi realised the full scope of the movement and he had 
no doubt of its far-reaching tflicts. ft cannot therefore 
be said that ho started the movement in e fit of indigna¬ 
tion. Far from it he had worked out hia programme to 
the farthest limits of its logic and had a deer grasp of al' 
its implications. From time to time he set right many a 
misconception in the mind of the non co-operationists, such 
for instance, in regard to the position of the non oo- 
operntionist Vakil. There is no ambiguity in what Mr. 
Gandhi said. The Vakil should quietly wash his hands off 
the court, eases and all. Mr. Gandhi took care to explain 
that no stage would be taken until he had made sure that 
be was on firm ground. That is, he would not embark on 
the last two stages till he had created an indigenous 
psnehayat to dispense justice and an organization of 
Volunteers to maintain peace and order. In any case, 
violence should he completely avoided. 

Now it must be admitted that many people had only 
e vague and hezy notion of Mr. Gardhi’e programme^ 
There were of comse those who plainly told Mr. Gandhi of 



the impracticability of his scheme and the dangers involved 
in it. ;Many Liberal League organisations implored Mr, 
■Gandhi not to lead the country to a repetition of tba 
Punjab tragedy. Moderate loaders like Sir Narayan Chan¬ 
da varkar argued the futility of methods leading to 
anarchy and chaos. But the most amusing, even 
at such serious times, was the attitude of some 
Congressmen. These wore variously divided. All hailed 
if on-Co-ope ration in theory. But when the time 
came for practising it, they flooded the country with a 
mass of literature of the most, tortuous kind ; casuistry was 
dealt in abundance. Aspirants after Council honours 
refused to commit what they called “‘political suicide” by 
“boycotting the New Councils”. Others affected to believe 
in the possibilities of further efforts of constitutional agita¬ 
tion, Still others detected illegalities in some stages of 
Non Co-operation. And yet seme would not commit 
themselves but await the verdict of the Special Congress-. 
A minority would contest at the elections only to resign 
again, and yet some others would join the New Councils 
just to' wreck the Reforms J "What a cloud of words and 
mystification of meaning! To all this warfare of words 
Mr. Gandhi’s own direct and simple statements are in 
refreshing contrast. He spoke and wrote strongly on the 
subject. There could be no doubt of bin intentions or his 
plans, There was no ambiguity in bis language. His 
words went straight as a bullet and he had a wholesome 
scorn of diplomatic reserves in opinion. Whatever one 
may think of his views Mr. Gandhi’s leadership was 
faultless and he held his ground with the fervour of faith. 
In no case would he play to the gallery nor raaka iight 
of his cherished convictions even if he found the whole 
mass of the people ranged against him He would not be 
led away by the passing gusts of popular frenzy 'and ha 
has a wholesome contempt for -yoophapey of any kind, 
•eventotho people. He has a noble way of bearing the 
brunt of all toil and trouble, He would not like mauy 
■other “leaders” throw the followers into the fray while 
they continue to remain in comparative security. Ho 
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has an inconvenient way of urging the loaders really to 
lead. Accordingly on the 1st of August:, as he had already 
announced he led the movement by returning his Kaiser-i- 
hind gold medal to the V iwiroy . In returning it h wrote 
a. Jotter to ilis Excellency from which wo must quote the 
following .mri fences:— 

“Eventn that have happened during the pa at mouth have 
confirmed me in the opinion that the Imperial Government 
have acted in the Hhiiafat matter iu an unscrupulous, immoral, 
and tfnjufd- manner and have been moving from wrong to wrong 
in order to defend their immorality. I can retain neither 

rssp ect nor affection for snob a Government. 

# s; » 

Your Excellency’a light-hearted treatment of official grime, 
your exoneration of. Sir .Vlichmi O’Dwyer; 3§r. Montagu’a dee- 
patch, and above all the shameful ignorance of the Punjab 
events and callous disregard of the feelings of Indians betrayed 
by the Hoiiae of Lords have filled me with the gravest misgiv¬ 
ings regarding the future of the Empire, have estranged mo com¬ 
pletely from the present Government and have disabled me 
from rendering an I have hitherto—whole-heartedly tendered, 
my loyal oo-operation. 

"In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating 
by way of petitions, deputations, and the like is no remedy for 
moving to repentance a Government so hopelessly indifferent 
to the welfare of its charge as the Government of India has 
proved to bo. In European countries condonation of such 
grievous wrongs as the Khiliifat and the Punjab would have 
resulted in a bloody revolution by the people. They would have 
resisted, at all costs, national emasculation. Half of India 
Is too weak to offer violent resistance, and the other half is un¬ 
willing to do so. I have therefore, ventured to suggest the 
remedy of Non-Co-operation, which enables those who wish to 
dissociate themselves from Government, and which, if it is 
unattended by violence and undertaken in ordered maimer, 
must compel it to retrace its steps and undo the wrongs com 
mitted ; but whilst I pursue the policy of Non-Co-operation, in 
so far as I can carry the people with me, I shal! not lose hope 
that you will yet see your way to do justice. I therefore re¬ 
spectfully ask You.v Excellency to summon a conference of 
recognised leaders of the people, and, iu consultation with 
them, to find a way that will gladden Mussulmans and do re¬ 
paration to the unhappy Punjab.” 

V Soon after, Mr. Gandhi started on an extensive cam¬ 
paign preaching Non-Go-operation to large audiences. 
In August he came to Madras where ha delivered a power- 



ful speech advocating his scheme. Mr. (Sandhi went to 
Xanjore, Trichy, Bangalore and other places and discoursed 
©n the same subject with bis accustomed energy, while his 
weekly I'oimg India was replete with regular contributions 
from his indefatigable pen. Week after week Young India 
cams out with a series of articles from Mr. Gandhi’s pan 
answering objections and formulating methods of Non-Co- 
operation. 

Congress ano Non-Co-operation 
Mr. Gandhi’s immediate objective was to convert the 
Special Congress to his creed. For as we have said though 
many had jubilantly proclaimed their faith in his pro¬ 
gramme, it was found that as time drew near for putting 
his plans into practice they were busy finding loopholes to 
escape the rigours of Mr. Gandhi’s disciplino. Everybody 
would throw everybody else into tha struggle. A body of 
men who had sworn by Mr. Gandhi and denounced 
those who had the courage to differ from him were suddenly 
faced with an awkward dilemma. They felt the inconveni¬ 
ence of suffering and sacrifice and would fain be relieved of 
their unwitting words of bravado, But Mr, Gandhi would 
stand four square to all the winds that blow. Nor could 
they with any grace secede from the Congress, having so 
violently denounced as treason the Moderates’ disregard of 
the Delhi and Amritsar Resolutions. There was to their 
mind only one course left open, i. c>, to thwart Mr, Gandhi’s 
resolution in the open Congress. But Mr. Gandhi had 
prepared the ground with characteristic thoroughness. 
Khilafat specials from Bombay and Madras had flooded 
t.ho Congress with delegates sworn to vote for him. There 
was a tough fight in the Subjects Committee which sat for* 
oighS long hours without coming to any apparent derision. 
Over forty amendments were brought in by different mem¬ 
bers, twelve of them were ruled out as mere verbal repeti¬ 
tions and there remained no less than 28 amendments to 
consider. The speeches in tha Subjects Committee were 
remarkably frank. Messrs. Malaviya, Das, Pal, Jinnab, 
Baptiste, all attacked the original resolution with warmth 
while Mrs, Besant vigorously assailed the very principle of 
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Non-Co-operation. The debate was most exciting. The 
President, Mr. Lajpat Ra: himself, spoke strongly against 
certain important provisions of the Resolution. He would 
not agree to the withdrawal of boys from schools nor could 
he think it at all possible to call upon lawyers to leave 
tl’.eir practice. He was personally in favour of the 
principle of Non-Go-operation but he doubted the wisdom 
of committing the Congress to those extravagant and far- 
reaching items in Mr. Gandhi’s program ms. 

Bos com os- Counci ls 

But by far the most contentious item in the Resolu¬ 
tion was that relating to the boycott of councils. The balk 
o? the nationalists were strangely enough opposed to it and 
by a curious stretch of logic they considered obstruction in 
the council as preferable to wholesale boycott. 

Mr. G. B, Das, who was in charge of the main resolu¬ 
tion or behalf of the Reception Committee, agreed to Mr, 
Repin Chandra Pal’e amendment of his resolution, but if it 
was defeated, he would stand by bis own. Mr. Pal’s 
amendment wee put to tho vote and was lost, 165 voting for 
and 161 against. Then another vote was taker on Mr, 
IWa resolution and Mr. Gandhi’s resolution as amended by 
Pundit Motial Nehru and as accepted by Mr, Gandhi him¬ 
self. It is said that in the final voting a poll was taken* 
.133 voting for Mr. Dis’s resolution and 143 for Mb, 
Gandhi’s, thus giving a majority to Mr Gandhi of li> 
votes and thus showing that the voting was very close. It 
is clear that the Subjects Committee consisted ot 296; 
members present and that 15 of whom remained neutral. 
The greatest excitement prevailed both inside tho Com¬ 
mittee room and outside when it was known that Mr. 
Gandhi won tho day. Nearly two thousand people collected 
outside and shouted “Gandhi Mahatma Kee Jai ” and 
“ Bands Mata rata,” 

EXCITEMENT IN THE CONGRESS 

That gives the clue to the mentality of the Congress. 
If Mr. Gandhi could win in the Subjects Committee itself 
thare was nc doubt of his triumph In tho open Congress, 
■Still Mr, Mas proposed to bring his amendments to" tha 
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open O-ngrees and take the verdict. That verdict was a 
foregone con elusion. The Nationalists complained (what 
an irony of things!) that the Tvhihifuts had packed the 
house and manoeuvred a majority. There i« no doubt that 
each party strove for victory. When t he Congress met the 
next day, Sir AoUtosh Choudhnri moved for adjournment 
of the question in the fight legal way. Mr, V. P. Madhava- 
Eao seconded it but the motion was lost by an overwhelm¬ 
ing m«j oity, 

Mr. Gandhi then rose to move his resolution amidst 
thunderous applause. The Resolution ran as follows :— 

This Congress is of option, that there can be no content¬ 
ment in India w itho.it redress of the two aforementioned wrongs 
and that the only effectual means to vindicate national honour 
and to prevent, a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the 
establishment of Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion 
that there is no course left open for the people of India but to 
approve of and adopt the policy of progressive non-violent Non- 
Cooperation until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 

established. . , .. , 

Am! inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and 
inasmuch as Government consolidates its power through titles 
and honours bestowed on the people, through schools controlled 
by it, its law courts and its legislative councils, and inasmuch 
as it is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take the 
minimum risk. to Crtll ?or tlic* io&st S3crifits6 
the attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly 
advices: 

(а) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 

from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

(б) retusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials 

or in their honour; . 

( c ) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government. and in place 
of such schools and colleges establishment of national sc hoc 1 3 
and colleges ,u the various provinces; 

{d} gradual boyoott of British courts by lawyers and Im- 
gan‘a and establishment of private arbitration courts by their 
aid for the sett lement of private disputes: 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in 
Mesopotamia; _ 

(0 withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for elec¬ 
tion to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the 
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??? ca “ didat8 who may despite the Congress 
advice o ffer himself for elietion. 8 

(ft And inasmuch as Hoa-Co-operation has been eouSeived 
nL1m , aSUre .? f dlH ? II,hne and aaN-sacrifice without which no 
JJJSS *? ake . rea 1 Progress, and inasmuch, as an opportunity 

glV0Tl m the "ffi fivat of Non-Co-operation to 
;i , nd °WSfj.» for such discipline and self-sacri- 
fice, this Congress adv.ses adoption of Swadeshi in pincegoods 
on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with 
indigenous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 

nrjni *} C '? nb A oIoth / or th ° requirements of the nation, imd 
are not likelyto do so for a long time to come, this Congress 
J Dl ] modiato sfimwlation of further manufacture tfn a 
large soa e by means of reviving hand-spinning in every honm 

h»L\ a £ d T a TJ°? Itho mim„ M 5 X 

of ScoS“gemll 11 a “ 0, “‘ a " ,) ‘■onour.bte ..Ufa* for went 

In moving the isolation, Mr. Gandhi spoke with 
compelling fervour. " I stand before you, in fear of God " 
ho said, ‘ and with a sense of duty towards my country to 
commend this resolution to your hearty acceptance." Mr. 
Gamhu said that the only weapon in their hands was Non ' 

< !° °| > f ratlon » and non-violence should be their creed Dr 
k itch lew seconded the resolution in Urdu. 

Mr Pal then placed his amend merit which proposed a 
mission to England to present our demands and meanwhile 
to establish natmnaischooie, formulate arbitration courts 
and not to boycott the councils. 

2 A3 J n 8n PPorting the amendment made an 
appeal to Mr, Gandhi to consider the practical effect of his 

and the ***** °PP°^d both the resolution 

and the amendment, while Pandit Malaviya and Mr 

Jirmah preferred the latter. Messrs. Yakub Hasan' 
-Iitendra lad Banerjea, Nehru and Eambhuji Dutt 

cai P ried t6d M *‘ tTandhl whose solution was finally 

The Congress reassembled on the 9th and the whole 
morning was devoted to the taking of votes, province by 
province, ror and against Mr. Gandhi's motion Out of 
WW,. only th, Control Provinces and IW 
showed a majority agarat Mr. Gandhi’s motion, w hi], ‘ 
the temaimng ton prov.ncos the majority 0 f votes were j a 
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hie favour. The president announced that out of 5,814 
delegates, the registered number of delegates who took 
part in voting was 2,728 while 63 did not vote. Actual 
voting showed that 1,855 voted for and 873 against Mr. 
Gandhi’s motion. 

After this fateful decision it is no wonder that; Con¬ 
gressmen who were avowedly against Non-Co-operation 
- found themselves in a difficult predicament. They hastily 

called for a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
and it was resolved to find a way out of the mess the Con¬ 
gress had made. 

The mandatory nature of tha Congress .Resolution 
was relaxed at the instance of Pandit Malaviya and a few 
others who thought it suicidal to let slip the benefits of the 
new reforms, it was, however, thought inexpedient to 
impair the authority of the Congress and Congressmen 
like Mr. Patel in Bombay, Mr. Dis in Bengal, Pandit 
Motilal Nebi-u in TJ. P., Messrs. Madhava Kao and 
Tiiayoraghavaehariar in Madras—though they had oppos¬ 
ed the Resolution in the Congress— decided to abide by 
it, and withdrew their candidature from tha forthcoming 
elections. Many leading Congressmen resigned th'-nr 
honorary offices and relinquished their titles. While Mr, 
Gokaran Nath Mlsra, one of the Secretaries of the All- 
India Congress Committee, and several office-bearers in the 
Provincial CongreKS Committees who were opposed to the 
Resolution resigned their offices so as to leave the Congress 
organisations free to work out Mr. G mdhi’s programme. 

If Mr. Gandhi’s ^influence was so decisive at the 
Special Congress as to set at naught the opmons of Con¬ 
gressmen like C. R. Das and Bepin Chandra Pal, hts autho¬ 
rity was supreme at the Nagpur Session in December. 
Nagpur in fact, witnessed the turning point in the history 
of the Congress, as in that year Mr. Gandhi, with an over¬ 
whelming majority completely captured this institution 
and converted its leading spirits to his creed. Here it was 
that the old creed of the Congress was discarded for the 
new one of indifference to British overlordship. 




With the change of creed and the wholesale adoption 


•of tha programme of Non-Co operation the old Congress 
was virtually dead. The New Congress was inspired by a 
new hope and sustained by new methods altogether alien 
to tho faith of men like Dadabhai and Gokhale who had 
guided it in its years of infancy and adolescence. 

Mr. .Gandhi was not slow to use his great authority 
over the Congress to further tho movement of which ho was 
the directing head. At his command were all the Congress 
and Khilafat, organisations, and he get out on an extensive 
-tour of the country preaching the new cult with the 
fervour of a prophet. Everywhere he was received with, 
ovation, Hjs Nagpur triumph was the beginning of an 
agitation before which even his Satyagraha demonstra¬ 
tions were as nothing. Mr. Gandhi, as might, be expected 
of ouo of his ardent and generous impulse, staked his life on 
the agitation, and day after day he was unwearied in bis 
services and unsparing of himself in his devotion to what 
might be called the most supreme and desperate adventuro 
of hia life. 

As ho went from place to place accompanied by the 
AH Brothers the movement became popular among the 
ignorant find tho literate. Bis fourfold programme of boy¬ 
cotting schools, cloths, councils and Government Service 
was the theme of his multitudinous discourses. But the 
most painful result {at any rate to those who are not of 
his pursuesion) was the calling away of youths from their 
schools and colleges. Many a lad, led away by the glamour 
of the great ideal and the irrasistabJe appeal of a saintly 
leader, gave up their school education, the only education 
available at present. 

TUB STUDENT MOVEMENT 

At Aligarh and Benares great efforts were made to 
call away the students from the Muslim and Hindu Uni¬ 
versities, if they could not nationalise them, They were 
not quite successful though a few joined the Opogross, but 
in Bengal, at the instance of Messrs. C. E. Iks and Jitend- 
ralal Banorjea, a large number of students flocked to their 
standard and deserted the schools. It was such appeals 
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that enthused the youth of Bengal who created a pro¬ 
found sensation by throwing themselves in their thousands 
at the steps of the Calcutta University Hal), that the few 
who did attend the examination had to do so by walking 
over their bodies. 

One peculiarity of the programme was that emphasis 
was laid on each item as the occasion demanded. At one 
time it was the boycott of schools, again it was the collec¬ 
tion of a crore of rupees for the Swarajya Fund, a third 
time it was the burning of mill cloths and yet again 
it was the boycott; of the Duke or the good Prince. Bach 
was in turn to bring Swarajya within the year. Thus in 
February the agitation centred on the boycott of the Duke 
of Connaught to whom Mr. Gandhi addressed a dignified 
if uncompromising letter, Mr, Gandhi wrote:— 

Out non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your Royal 
Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against your high 
personage, but it is against the system yon come to uphold. I 
know individual Englishmen cannot even if they will, alter 
the English nature all of a sudden. If we would be the equals; 
of Englishmen we must oast off fear. We must learn to be self- 
reliant and independent of schools, courts, protection and 
patronage of a Government we seek to end if it will not mend. 

By May the spirit of lawlessness had spread far and 
-wide and strikes and hartals became the order of the day. 
Mr. Gandhi, however, resolutely discountenanced all 
■violence and he was seldom sparing in his admonition of 
those who took part in the incident at Malegaon and other 
places. Again and again, he spoke strongly against the 
spirit of non-violence which for a time broke out as often as 
he decried it in all earnestness. 

INTERVIEW WITH TUB NEW VICEROY 

It was about this time too that Lord Chelmsford retired 
and his place was taken by Lord Beading, who came to 
India with a groat reputation. An Ex-Lord Chief Justice of 
England and 3ometimo British Ambassador at Washington 
during the fateful years of war—the new Viceroy inspired 
great 'hopes. His reputation for justice, strengthened by 
his repeated assurances, and his reputation for tactful 
dealing of delicate questions were just the things of 
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momentous need for India. No wonder, an air of hope 
and expectancy hung over the whole country. 

Soon after Lord Heading arrived in India, an inter¬ 
view was arranged by Pandit Malady a between the new 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. This interview, which lasted 
many hours, took place at Simla in May 1921. Much 
speculation was rife as to its result and Mr. Gandhi 
explained the circumstances and the results of his talk in 
an article in Young India under the title “ Tf-a Simla 
Vi** x-- Wimt was the upshot of the visit ? The leader of 
Gib Non - Co-operation movement and the head of the 
Government of India got to know each otbm*. it was a 
■great thing. 

But the immediate result of this was the statement 
issued by the Ali Brothers—a statement I» which they 
regretted their occasional lapse into excessive language and 
■promised to refrain from writing or speaking in any man 
ner 1-kely to provoke violence. This “ definite result of 
the interview ” was claimed as a victory for the Govern¬ 
ment, Others claimed that it was a. victory for Mr. Gandhi 
who explained that it was no apology or undertaking to 
-he Government but a renssertion of the principle of non- 
violence to which the AH Brothers had subscribed, It was 
a statement to the public irrespective of what tW, 
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THE ETHICS OF BEBTitUCTION 

Another feature of Mr, GandhiV activity which for a 
a time threw a baleful light over the movement was the 
cult of destruction, as typefied in tho burning of foreign 
cloth, Rabindranath Tagore and 0, F, Andrews and 
several others, horrified at the wanton waste, pointed out 
from time to time the evil effects of this burning business, 
Mr, Gandhi, mercilessly logical as ever, would heed no 
such counsel but continued literally to feed the flames 
With that cultivated sense of distinction between ti e deer 
and the thing done, which is ever present in men 
such as he, there might be some efficacy in 
this form of purification and self-denial. But many w^ro 
the critics who held that his bonfire mania was the surest 
way to rouse all the evil passions of the multitude and as- 
surely lead to hatred and civil strif e. 

The Bombay Riots 

Whatever the root cause of the breaking out of violent* 
and hooliganism, the landing of the Prince of W ales in 
Bombay on the 17th November was made the occasion oi 
a ghastly tragedy, Mr, Gandhi had since the announce- 1 
mant of the Royal visit appealed to his countrymen to 
refrain from participating in the functions got up in 
honour of the Prince, Non-Co operators all over tje 
country had organised what are known as * hartals, 
closing of shops and suspending all work, and boycot¬ 
ting the Prince, In Bombay such activities resulted in 
a great riot in which all parties suffered owing to the 
hooliganism of the mischievous elements in the mob who 
violated Mr, Gandhi's injunctions to be non-violent and 
brought about a terrible riot, Mr, Gandhi was then in 
Bombay and after witnessing the scene of the tragedy,, 
wrote some of the most stirring letters which, coupled with 
the exertions of men of all parties, restored peace in the 
city. 

As a penance for this ghastly tragedy he pledged 
himself to fast till complete peace was restored, Strangely 
enough, the situation was well in hand in a couple ct 
days and on the fourth day in breaking the fast ir* Hie 



midst of a gathering of Go-operator?, Non-Co*operators, 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis and Christians, Mr, Gandhi: 
made a thrilling statement. 


I am breaking ray fast upon the strength of your assurances. 
I have not been unmindful of the affection with which innumer¬ 
able friends have surrounded me during those four days. I shall 
ever remain grateful to them. Being drawn by them I am 
plunging into this stormy ocean out of the heaven of peace in 
which I have been during these few days. I assure you that, in 
spite of the talcs of misery that have been poured into my ears, 
.1 have enjoyed peace because of a hungry stomach. I know 
that I cannot enjoy it after breaking the fast. I am too human 
not to be touched by the sorrows of others, and when I fiud no 
remedy for alleviating them, my human nature so agitates roe- 
that I pine to embrace death like a long-lost dear friend. There¬ 
fore I warn all the friends here that if real peace is not estab¬ 
lished in Bombay and if disturbances break out again and if as 
a result they find me driven to a still severer ordeal, they must 
not be surprised or troubled. If they have any doubt about 
peace having bean established, if each community has still 
bitterness of feeling and suspicion and if we are all not prepared 
to forget and forgive past wrongs, I would much rather that they 
did not press me to break the fast. Such a restraint I would 
regard as a test of true friendship. 

And then Mr. Gandhi drove the moral home to the 
gathering as also to the eager and anxious public all over 
India, 

Warned by tbo disasters at Bombay and the Moplab 
rebellion which was still going on in Malabar, it was ex¬ 
pected that Mr. Gandhi would reconsider his position and 
stop short of the extreme steps in Non-Co operation. But 
that was not to be. The Congress had by this time become 
an organ for registering his decrees. And the Committee 
met frequently to devise methods in pursuance of Non-Co¬ 
operation. Thundering resolutions, alternating with hopes 
and winnings, came in quick succession. Province after 
Province vied., with one another for the exciting novelty of 
civil disobedience. 

Though the author of the Civil .Disobedience move¬ 
ment in India, Mr. Gandhi was always alive to its dangers. 
He therefore insisted that his conditions should be fulfilled 
in toto before any Taluka could embark on a campaign of 
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Civil Disobedience. And those conditions were very 
rigorous indeed. 

The Calcutta Hartal 

Meanwhile the hartal organised by Non-Co operators 
in connection with the Prince’s visit was more or loss 
successful in many places. It was alleged that hy intimi¬ 
dation and otherwise, the hartal in Calcutta on the day oF 
the Prince’s landing in Bombay w»s phenomenally com¬ 
plete. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Anglo- 
Indian press took an alarmist view of the situation and 
expressed grave indignation against the passivity of toe 
■Government. With a view to suppress tho activity of the 
Congress in this direction Government resuscitated part XI 
ofthe Criminal Law Amendment Act which was then 
literally under a sentence of death. When volunteering 
was declared unlawful Congress loaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order 
and seek imprisonment in their thousands. Men like 
Messrs. C. R Das in Calcutta and Motila! IS ehru in Alla¬ 
habad openly defied the order and canvassed volunteers in 
total disregard of legal consequences. They sought impri¬ 
sonment and called on their countrymen to lollow them to 
prison. The situation was grave. It was then that 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir P. 0 Ray and others 
thought that the time had come when they should 3 tep 
into the breach and try to bring about a reconciliation 
between Government and Non Co-operators. With this 
view Pandit Madan Mohan and Others interviewed leading 
Non-Co operators and those in authority. Lord Ronald- 
shay, in his speech at the Legislative Council referred to 
the gravity of the situation and defined the firm attitude 
of Government. 

The Viceroy who had invited the Prince was natu¬ 
rally very indignant at the strange form of “ reception 5 
that awaited tha innocent scion of the Royal House. 
Could anything be done at all towards a rapp roach men t $ 
The Deputation to the Vioeuoy 

A Deputation headed by Pundit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. waited on His Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta 
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Tbere were yet some in the Congress who went a, step 
further than Mr. Gandhi himself. Montana Hazrat 
Mohani stood out for complete independence and it is 
interesting to note how valiantly Mr. Gandhi fought 
against the motion of absolute severance from Britain. 
Mr. Gandhi opposed all his amendments and pinned 
the Congress down to his own dubious resolution. 
Soon after the session, some of the Provincial organisations 
were busy preparing for a no-tax campaign. In G. P, 
Guzerat, the Andhra and in the Punjab the movement 
threatened to assume a serious turn, Mr. Gandhi, him¬ 
self, while insisting that his conditions should tie fulfilled 
before any taluka should embark on an offensive cam¬ 
paign, throw the onus of responsibility on the Province 
i tee lf_Provincial autonomy with a vengeance ! But then 


there were hopes of peace in the air. 

The Bombay Conference 


A conference of representatives of various shades 
of political opinion convened by Pundit Malaviya, Mr. 
Jinnah and others, assembled at Bombay on the 14th 
January, 1922, with Sti? C. Sankaran Nair, in the Chair. 
On the second day Sir Sanbaran withdrew arid Sir M. 
Visveswaraya took up his place. Over two-hundred leading 
men from different provinces attended. Mr. Gandhi was 
present throughout and though he refused to he officially 
connected—an attitude resented by many- with the reso¬ 
lutions he took part in the debateR and helped the con¬ 
ference in framing the resolutions which were also ratified 
by the Congress Working Committee. 


The Ultimatum 


While negotiations were going on between the 
representatives of the Malaviya Conference and H, K the 
Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi addressed an open letter to Lord 
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Heading. The letter was in effect an ultimatum threaten¬ 
ing with the inauguration of offensive civil disobedience in 
Bardoli. The efforts of the Conference thus came to 
nothing as noither Mr. Garni hi nor the Viceroy would 
give up any one of their points. Compromise "was im¬ 
possible. And the Government of India in a aommuniqm 
published on the 6th February in reply to Mr. Gandhi's 
letter, repudiated his assertions and urged that the issue 
before the country was no longer between this or that pro¬ 
gramme of political advance, but between lawlessness with 
all its consequences on the one hand and the maintenance 
of those principles which lie at the root of all civilised 
governments. Mr. Gandhi in a further rejoinder issued 
on the very next day pointed out that the only choice 
before the people was mass civil disobedience with all its 
undoubted dangers and lawless repression of the lawful 
activities of the people. 

The Chauri Ohaura Tkacjedv 

While Mr, Gandhi was about to inaugurate mass 
civil disobedience in Bardoli, there occurred a terrible 
tragedy at Chauri Chaura on the Ufch February when an 
infuriated mob, including some volunteers also, attacked 
the thaw, burnt down the building and beat to death not 
less than twenty-two policemen. Some constables end 
chunkedfu-s were literally burnt to death and the whole place 
was under mobocraey. Mr. Gandhi took this occurrence as 
a third warning from God to suspend civil disobedience, 
and the Bardoli programme was accordingly given up. 
On the 11th the Working Committee met at Bardoli and 
resolved to suspend all offensive action including even 
picketing and processions. The country was to confine 
itself to the constructive programme of Kkadd.ir manu¬ 
facture. The Working Committee advised the stoopnge 
of all activities designed to court imprisonment. 

The suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
Bardoli, which was recommended by the Working Com¬ 
mittee at the instance of Mr. Gandhi, was resented by 
some of his colleagues and followers, in reply to corre- 
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epondents who attached him, he wrote as follows 
in Young India of February, 23 : 

I feel still more confident of the om-rectnesg of the decision 
of the Working Committee, but if it is found that the country 
repudiate!! my action I shall not mind it. I can but do my duty. 
A leader is useless when he acts against the promptings of his 
own conscience, surrounded a^he must be by people holding all 
kinds of views. He will drift like an anchorless ship if he has 
not the inner voice to hold him firm and guide him. Above all, 

I can easily pul up with the denial of the world, but any denial 
by me of my God is unthinkable, and if I did not give at Aim 
critical period of the struggle the advice that I have, i would 
be denying both God and Truth* 

The All-India Congress Committee met on the 25th 
at Delhi to consider the Bardoli decisions and though the 
latter were endorsed it was not done without some impor¬ 
tant modifications, to feed the growing demand for 
aggressive action on the part of the extreme Non-Co-opesa- 
tors. From subsequent events it is fairly certain that 
the Delhi resolutions confirmed the Government’s resolve 
to prosecute Mr. Gandhi, a resolve which was held in 
abeyance after the Bardoli programme was made known. 
Mb. Gandhi's Ajeibest 

For months past the rumour of Mr. Gandhi’s impend¬ 
ing arrest was in tb© air. Expecting the inevitable Mr. 
-Gandhi had more than once written his final message. But 
in the first week of March the rumour became more wide¬ 
spread and intense. The stiffening of public opinion in 
England and Mr. Montagu’s threatening speech in defence 
of his Indian policy in the Commons, revealed the fact that 
the Secretary of State bad already sanctioned Mr.^Gandnis 
prosecution. Chsuri Ohaura and the Delhi decisions were 
presumably the immediate cause of Government’s action 
on Mr. Gandhi, Realising that his arrest would r;ot long 
he deferred, Mr. Gandhi wrote a. farewell messagein lotyng 
mdia calling on bis country men to continue the work of 
the Congress undeterred by fear, to prosecute the Khaddev 
programme, to promote Hindu-Muslim Cmty and to 
desist from violence at any cost. 

Meanwhile he was arrested at the S#t>og»aha Ashram, 
Ahmedabad, on Friday the 10th March. On the 11th noon 
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Messrs. Gandhi and Sankarlal Banker the publisher were 
placed before Mr, Brown, Assistant Magistrate, the Court 
being held in the Divisional Conmiiasioner’ct Office at 
Sahibab. The Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad, the 
first witness, produced the Bombay Government’s authority 
to lodge a complaint for four articles published in Young 
India, dated the 15th June, 1921, entitled “ Disaffection 
a V irfeue dated the 20th September, “Tampering with 
Loyalty” dated the 15th December, “ The Puzzle and Its 
Solution” and “ Shaking the Manes," dated the 23rd Febru¬ 
ary 1922. Two formal police witnesses wore then produeod. 
The accused declined to cross*examine the witnesses. 
Mr. M, K. Gandhi, who described himself as farmer and 
weaver by profession, residing at Safcyagraha Ashram. 
Sabarmati, said : 

I simply wish to state that when the proper time comes I 
shall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards the Government 
is concerned, It is quite true that I am the Editor of You ng 
Ind/a and that the articles read in my presence were written 
by me and the proprietors and publishers had permitted me to 
control the whole policy of the paper. 

The case then having been committed to the Sessions*, 
Mr. Gandhi was taken to the Sabarmati Jail where he was 
detained till the hearing which was to come off on 
March 18. From h|s prison Mr. Gandhi wrote a number 
of inspiring letteis to his friends and colleagues urging the 
continuance of the Congress work. 

The Great Thial 

At last the trial came off on Saturday the 18 th March 
before Mr, C. IS. Broomfield, I. 0, S., District and Sessions- 
J udge, Ahmedabad. Of the trial itself it is needless to 
write at length. For it will he long before the present 
generation could forget the spijll of it. It was historic in 
many ways. Man’s minds involuntarily turned to another 
great trial nineteen hundred years ago when Jesus stood 
before Pontius Pilate. Mr. Gandhi’s statement (both the 
oral and the written statements) was in his best fora, 
terse and lucid, courageous and uncompromising, with just 
that touch of greatness which elevates it to the level of a 
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masterpiece. Never before was aucb a prisoner arraigned 
before a British Court of Justice. Never before were the 
laws of an all-powerful Government so defiant! v, \ efc with 
such humility, challenged. Men of all shades of political 
opinion, indeed all who had stood aloof from the movement 
and had condemned it in no uncertain terms, marvelled at 
the wisdom and compassion and heroism of the thin spars 
figure in a loin cloth thundering his anathemas against the 
Satanic system. And yet none could be gentler nor wore 
sweetly tempered than the prisoner at the bar with a smile 
and a nod of thanks and recognition for every one, 
including his prosecutors. An eye-witness has given to 
account of the scene and wo can not do better than quote 
his words:— 

Mahatmaii stood up and spoke a few words complimenting 
the Advocate-General on his fairness and endorsing ever.: state¬ 
ment he made regarding the charges. “I wish tp endorse all 
the blame that the Advocate-General has thrown on my 
shoulders ”, said Mabatmaji in pathetic earnestness “and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is impossible for me to 
dissociate myself from the diabolical crimes of Chauri Chaura 
ortho mad outrages of Bombay.” These words of confession 
seemed to penetrate every heart throbbing in that hall and 
make those present there fool miserable over the mad deeds of 
their thoughtless countrymen. The speech finished and Mahat¬ 
ma;] i sat down t.o read his immortal statement. It is impossible 
t.o describe the atmosphere of the Court-house at the time ho 
was, and a few minutes after he finished reading his state¬ 
ment. Every word of it was eagerly followed by the whole 
audience. The Judge and the Advocate-General, the military 
officers and the political leaders all alike strained theirenrs and 
wore all attention to hear the ’memorable statement of the Great 
Man. Mahatmaji took nearly 15 minutes to road his statement. 
As he proceeded with his reading, one could see the atmosphere 
of the Hall changing every minute. This historic production was 
the mastor’a own. The ennobling confessions, the convincing 
logic, the masterly diction, the elevated thoughts and the in¬ 
spiring tone—all produced instantaneous effect on the audience 
including the Judge and the prosecutor. For a minute every¬ 
body wondered who was on trial—whether Mahatma Gandhi 
before., a British Judge or whether the British Government 
before God and Humanity. Mahatmaaji finished hia statement 
and for a few seconds there was complete silence in the Hall. 
Kota whisper was heard. One could hear a pin falling on the 
ground. 
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_ j man present there was perhaps the 

Judge himself. He restrained his emotion, cleared his voice, 
gathered his strength and delivered his oral judgment in care- 
ini and dignified words. No one could have performed this du f y 
better. To combine the dignity of bis position with the courtesy 
due to the mighty prisoner before him was no easy task. But he 
succeeded in doing it in a manner worthy, of the highest praise. 
Of course, the prisoner befoi'e ^him belonged of a different cate¬ 
gory from “any person he ever tried ’’ or is likely try in 
future And this fact influenced his whole speech and demean¬ 
our. His words almost fell when he came to the end and 
pronounced the sentence of simple imprisonment for six years* 

And who is this Mr. Gandhi, who at the ago of 
lias been sentenced to six years 9 imprisonment ? Lie is the 
man whom the convicting judge himself described “ as 
a great patriot and a great loader, as a man of high ideals 
and leading a noble and even saintly life,” a man in whom, 
as Gokhale aptly described, ‘ Lndiar humanity has really 
reached its high water-mark ’ an!- '.n whom a Christian 
Bishop witnessoth 1 tbo patient sufferer for the cause of 
righteousness and mercy.’ Such a man has been condemn¬ 
ed despite his public avowal of his . huge mistake, his 
penitanee for the same, his decision to suspend bis aggres¬ 
sive programme, and his grave warnings that it Arnold be 
‘ criminal ” to start civil disobedience in the existing 
state of the country. Even some of the Anglo-Indian 
papers have condemned the action of the Government as a 
blunder; and one of these has gone so far as to characte¬ 
rise it as * a masterpiece of official ineptitude.’ And such 
a criticism cannot be described as altogether undeserved or 
unjust, Mr, Gandhi’s agitation originated with the 
Rowlatt Act. It received strength on account of the 
calculated brutalities and humiliations of the Martial Law 
regime. And the climax was reached when the solemn 
pledges of the British Prime Minister in regard to Turkey 
were conveniently forgotton at Severe. The Rowlatt Act 
has since been repealed, the Punjab wrongs have been 
admitted and an appeal has been made to “forget and 
forgive,” Mr. Gandhi's bitter complaint that the British 
Ministers have net sincerely fought For the redemption of 
the solemn pledg.es to the Mussulmans has been proved to 
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be well founded. And so the three great grievances 
for which Mr. Gandhi has been fighting'—are griev¬ 
ances admitted by all to be just. In the opinion 
of Mr, Gandhi »nd most of his countryman 
there would never have arisen these festering sores 
* if we were in our country what others ere in their 
own/ if in short, we too had been given ■* the Self- 
determination,” for which elsewhere so much blood and 
treasure have been sacrificed. The whole question there¬ 
fore reduces itself to one dominant problem—the Problem 
of Swaraj. And the problem of Mr. Gandhi is no less than 
that. But for the lost faith of tho people in the sincerity 
of the British, even this question would not have assumed 
such an acute form as we find it to-day. 

You cannot solve this problem by clapping its best, 
brightest and noblest exponent even though his methods 
may be novel and his activities inconvenient and some¬ 
times dangerous. Sir John Rees was not far wrong 
when he observed that “Gandhi in Jail might prove to be 
more dangerous than Gandhi out of it.” There is a 
world of significance in tho warning of Professor Gilbert 
Murray 

“Persons in power should be very careful when they deal 
with a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasures, nothing for 
riches, nothing for comfort or praise or promises but simply 
determines to do what he believes to be right. He is a danger¬ 
ous and uncomfortable enemy because his body, which 
you can always conquer, gives you so little purchase upon hi* 
soul.” 
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South African Indian Question 


THE BEGINNING OS’ THE STRUGGLE 

HTfe following is the full text of a lecture delivered 
at the Pachaiyappa's Hall, Madras, on October ££>, 1896, 
by Mr. M. it. Gand/ii on the “ Gneuances 0/ Indian 
settlers in South Africa.” The Hon. Mr P. Ananda 
Charlu presided. Resolutions sympathising with iite 
Indian settlers and expressing regret at the action of the 
Home and Indian Governments in having assented to 
the Indian Immigration Amendment Bill were passed, 
Mr, Gandhi said 1 — 

Mr, President and Gentlemen,—I am to plead before 
you this evening for the 100,000 British Indians io South 
Africa, feba land of gold and tha seat of the late Jamasun 
Raid. This document will show you (here Mr. Gandhi 
rend acredential from the people of Natal deputing him 
to plead tbair causa) that I have been deputed to do so 
by die signatories to it wbo profess to represent the 
100,000 Indians. A large majority of this number are 
people from Madras and Baogal. Apart, therefore, from 
the interest that you would sake in them as Indians, you 
are specially interested in the matter. 

Sounh Africa may, for our purposes, be divided into 
the two salf-gcvoiaiog British Colonies of Natal and she 
Gape of Good Hope, the Crown Colony of Zulu land, the 
Transvaal or the South African Republic, the Orahga 
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SVeo Stats, the Chartered Territories and the Portuguese 
Territories comprising Dalagca Bay and Bairn, 

South Africa is indebted to the Colony of Natal for 
the prasenoe of the Indian population there. Id the year 
1880, when in the words of a member of the Natal Parlia¬ 
ment, % the existence of feha Colony hung in the balance, ’ 
the Colony of Natal introduced indentured Indians into 
the Colony, Such imtnigratioo is regulated by Saw, is 
permissible only to a few favoured States, eg,, Mauritius, 
Fiji* Jamaica, Straits Settlements, Damarara, and other 
States and is allowed only from Madras and Calcutta, 
As a result of the immigration, in the words of another 
eminent Natalinn, Mr. Saundet s, *’ Indian immigration 
brought prosparity, prices rose, people were no longer 
cron tens to grow or sell produce for a song, they could do 
better. 11 The sugar and tea industries as well as sanita¬ 
tion and the vegetable and fi-jh supply of the Colony are 
absolutely dependent on the indactured Indians from 
Madras and Calcutta, The presence of the indentured 
Indiana about sixteen years ago drew the free Indians m 
the shape of traders who first wants there with a view to 
supply the wants of their own kith and kin; but after¬ 
wards found a vary valuable customer in the native of 
South Africa, called Zulu or Kuibr, These traders are 
chiefly drawn from the Bombay Maroon Mahomsdans 
and, owing to their less unfortunate position, have 
formed themselves into custodians of the interests 
of .-.he whole Indian population there. Thus, adversity 
and identity of interests have united in a oonu- 
paot body the Indians from the three Presidencies and 
they take pride in calling tbaiuaelvaa Indians rather than 
Madrisees or Bengalees or Gnjaratees, except whan it is 
neoaseary to do so. That however by the way. 
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These Indiana have now a pro ad ail over South 
Wrlfla. Natal which ia governed by a ; legislative 
Assembly oooetsliing of 37 rnembevs aleoted by the voters-, 
ft Iiagisfati ve Ootmeil oonajating of li members nominat¬ 
ed by the Governor who represents the Queen i and a 
movable Ministry eonsistiug of 5 members, contains* 
European population of 50,000, a native .population of 
400,000, and an Indian population of 51,000. Of the 
51,000 Indians about 16,000 a?e at present serving their 
indenture, 30,000 are those that have completed their 
indenture, and are now variously engaged m domestio 
servants, gardeners, hawkers and petty traders and 
about 5.000 are those who emigrated to the Goloby on 
tboir own newuat aod ara either traders, shop-keepers, 
assistants or hawkers, A few are also school-masters, 
interpreters and clerks. 

The self-governing Colony oi the Gape cif Good'Hope 
ha?, I believe, an Indiau population of about 10,000 con¬ 
sisting of traders, hawkers and labourers, las total 
population is nearly 1,500.000 of whom oat more than 
400.000 are E iropeaos. The rest are natives of the 
uountry and Malays. 

The Soiitti African Bniablie of the Transvaal which 
is governed by two elective Chambers called: the VoL- 
ksraad »nd »u Eseoufcivo with the President at its bead 
has an lad an populacioo of about 5,000 of whom about 
200 aro traders with liquidated assets amounting to 
nearly £100 000, Toe rest are hawkers and waiters or 
household Horvanfcs. the latter beiug men from this 
Presidency, Its white population is estimated at roughly 
120.000 add fine Kaffir population at roughly 650,000. 
XhiB Bipublio is aubjaot to the Queen's aaaarainty. And 
Share is a convention between Great Britain aud the. 
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Eaimblio OThioh seemes the property, trading and farm¬ 
ing fights of al’ persons other than natives of South 
Africa in common with the citizens of the Republic. 


The other States have no Indian papulation to speak 
of, beoause of* the grievances and disabilities except the 
Fortuguefia iemtories which contain a very large Indian 
population and w hi oh do not give any trouble to the/ 
Indians. 


The grievances of the Indiana in Spnfcb Africa am 
two-fold, those that are due to the popular ill-feeling 
against the Indians and, secondly, the legal disabilities 
placed upon them To deal with 6be first, the Indian ia 
the most hated being in South Africa. Every Indian 
without difitinobion is contemptuously et&lled a coolie.” 
fie is also called " Sammy," Ram&sawmy," anything 
but '* Indian.*' Indian eehool- mas tors are oa I led “ ooolifl 
school masters.” Indian storekeepers are ' coolie Etore- 
keepers.” Two Indian gentlemen from Bombay. Messrs,. 
Da da Abdulla and Moos HRjea.Oftsaitn, own steamers- 
Tbtiir steamer? are coolie ships." 


Thorn is a very respectable firm of Madras traders 
by name, A Colandaveloo Piilay & 0c» They have built 
a largo block of buildings in Durban, these buildings are 
called “ coolie stores ” and the owners are ’* coolie 
owners.” And I oau aBeura you, gentlemen, that there is 
tvs much difference between the partners of that firm and’ 
a “ coolie '* ae there ie between any one ib this ball and 
a eoolie. Tha railway and tram-oflioials, in epko of the 
contradiction that has appeared in official quarters 
which I am going to deal with presently, I repeat, treat 
xm as beasts. We cannot safely walk on the foot-patba. 
A Madrassi gentiesraftB, spotlessly dressed, alwayB avoids 
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She footpaths of prominent streets In Dothan for feat 
he should be insulted or pushed off. 

We are tbs "Asian dirt ’’ to be "heartily ouraed,"vta 


are 

i! 


obokeful of vIqq ” ' and wo live upon nco, v are 
stinking coolies *’ living on " the smell of an oiled rage,” 
wo are" the blaok vermin," w.) are described in the Statute 
Books as " semi«barbarous Aaiafcioe, or persons belonging 
to the uncivilised raoes of Asia.” We "breed like rabbits” 
and a gentleman as a meeting lately held in Durban said 
ha "was sorry we soald not be shot like them.” There 
are ooanhes running hafewseo certain places in the Trans¬ 
vaal, We may not sis inside them- It is » sore trial, 
apart from the indignity it involves and con tern plates, to 
have to sit outside them either in deadly winter morning, 
for the winter is severe in tha Transvaal, or under a 
burning sun, though we are Indians, The hotels refine 
us admission* Indeed, there are oases in which reaped 
able Indians have found it diMoult even to procure 
refreshments at European places. Xb was onlv a short 
time ago that a gang of Europeans sets fire to an Indian 
store in a village (dries of shame) called Dundee in Natal 
doing aome damage, and another gang threw burning 
or ackers into the Indian stores in a business street in 
Durban. This reeling of intense hatred baa been re¬ 
produced into legislation in the various States of South 
Africa restricting the freedom of Indiana in many ways, 
To begin with, Natal, which is the most important from 
an Indian point of view, has of late shown the greatest 
activity in passing Indian legislation, Till JS9I, the 
Indiana had been enjoying the franchise equally with the 
Europeans under the general branchiae law of febe Colony, 
wbtob entitles any adult mala being t, British subject to 
be placed on the voters’ Hat, who possesses immovoabla 
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property worth £50 or pays an annual rent o(£!Q Thers> 
is a separate franchise qualifijafeian tor the Zulu. Ir 
1894, the Natal legislature phased a Bill disfranchising 
Asiatics by name. We resisted it in tbe TjoorI Partia* 
meut but without any avail. We then memorialised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonise, and aa a result that 
bill was fcbie year withdrawn ! and replaced by another 
which, though not quite 00 bad ae the first one, is bad 
enough. IS' says that no natives of ooun tries (not of 
Kurbpeah origin) which have not hitherto possessed 
elective representative institutions, founded on the 
Parliamentary Franchise, shall he placed on the voters 
roll unless they shall first obtain an exemption from the- 
Governor in Counoil. This bill excepts from its operation 
those wbose : names are already rightly contained in any 
voters’ list- Before being introduoeci it was submitted to 
Mr. Chamberlain who has approved o.' it. We have 
opposed it on tbe ground tbab we have such institutions 
in Xodia, and tbab, therefore, the Bill will fail in it;>. object 
if it ia to disfranchise the Asiatics and that therefore also 
it is 1 a. harassing piece of legislation and is calculated to 
involve us in endless litigation and expense. This is 
admitted on all hands. Tbe very members who voted for 
it thought likewise. The Natal Government organ says 
in effeob:—- 

We know India has such institutions and therefore tbe bill will- 
not apply to the Indians. But v<o oan havo that, bill or none. If it 
diafraoehipafl Indians, nothing can be better, if it does not., then 
too we have nothing to fear f for tbe Indian can never gain political 
aupvemaoy and it neaessary, we can soon impose an educational tost 
or raise the property qualification which, while disfranchising 
Indians wholesale, will not debar a single Europoan from voting. 

Thus the Natal legislature ia paying a game of "boss 
up” at tbe Indians' expense. Wa are a fit subject for 
vivisection under tbe Natal Pasteur's deadly scalpel and 
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knife, with this difference between tha Parib Paataav and 
l;be Natal Pasteur that, while tha former indulged in vivi¬ 
section with tha object of benefiting humanity, fcho latter 
has been indulging in it for tha Hake of amusement out of 
sheer wantoanees. The object of this measure is not 
political. lb is purely and simply to degrade the Indians 
in the words of a member of the Natal Parliament,' to 
make the Indian’s life more comfortable in his native 
land than in Natal,’ in the words of another eminent 
Natali an, “ to keep him for ever a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water.” The very fact that, at present, there 
are o*ly 250 Indians aa against nearly 10,000 European 
voters shows that there is no fear of the Indian vote 
swamping the European, For a fuller history of bbe 
question, I must refer you to the Green Pamphlet. TbO 
London Times whioh has uniformly supported us in our 
troubles, dealing with the franchise question in Natal, 
lbus puts it in its issue of the 27tb day of June of this 
year:— 

The question now put before Mr. Chamberlain is not an 
academic one. It is not a question of argument but of race feeling. 
We cannot afford a war of races among oar own subjects, It would 
be a wrong for the Government of India to suddenly arrest she 
development of Natal by shutting all the supply of immigrants, as 
it would ba for Kata) to deny the right of oitizsnship to British 
Indian Bubjsots, who, by years o£ thrift and good work in the 
Colony, have raised themselves to the actual at&tua of citizens. 

If tihere is any real danger of tha Asiatic vote 
swamping tha European, we should have no objection to 
an educational teat being im posed or the property 
qualifications being raised. What wa ohjeufc to is class 
legislation and the degradation whioh it necessarily 
involves. We are figbtlDg for no new privilege in oppos¬ 
ing the Bill, we are resisting the deprivation of tha one 
we have been enjoying, 
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In atriet accordance with the policy of degrading 
the Indian to the level of a raw Kaffir end, in the words 
of the .Attorney-General of Natal, that of preventing 
him frouo forming part o- the future South African 
nation that is going to be built,*' the Natal Government 
last year infcroduoad their Bili to amend the Indian 
immigration Uaw which, I regret to iuform you, baa 
received the Key a! sanction in spite of our hopes to tba 
contrary. This news was received after the Bombay 
meeting, and it will, therefore, be necessary for me to 
de».\I with this question at gome length, also beoap.se this 
question more immediately affects this Presidency and 
oau be best studied here. Up to the IBgIi day of August, 
1894, the indentured immigrants want under a contract 
ql service vor five years in consideration for a free 
passage to Natal, free board and lodging for themselves 
and their families and wages at the rata of tar shillings 
per month for the first year to be imireaaed by one abil* 
ling every following year. They were also entitled to a 
free passage back to India, if they remained in the 
Colony another five years as free labourers. This ie now 
changed, and, in future, the immigrants wilt have either 
to remain in the Colony for ever under indenture, their 
wages increasing to 20 shillings at tba and of the 9th 
year of indentured service, or to return to India or to 
pay an annual poll-tax of .£3 sterling, equivalent to 
nearly half a year's earnings on the indentured scale. A 
Commission oonaiatingof two members was sent to India 
in 1893 by the Natal GcVerr merit to induce the Indian 
Government to agree to tbe above alterations vjitb the 
exception of the imposition of the poll-tax. The present 
Viceroy, while expressing hie reluofcanoe, agreed to the 
alteration subject to tbe sanction of the Home Govern* 
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merit, refusing to allow the Natal Govern man t to make 
the breach of fcha clause about compulsory return a 
criminal offence, The Natal Government ham got over 
the difficulty by the poll-tax Clause* 

The Attorney* General in discussing that clause said 
that while an Indian qduU nofc be sent fcp gaol for refas^ 
iug to return to India or to pay the b&s, ao long a a there 
was anything worth having in ois hue, it will be liabla 
to seizure, We strongly opposed that Bill in the local 
Parliament and failing there, stmt! a memorial to Mr, 
Chamberlain, praying either that the Bill should b© dis* 
allowed or ©migration to Natal should bo suspended. 

The above proposal was m >ot©d 10 years ago and ifr 
was vehemently opposed by tbs naos^ omtaaob colonists 
in Natal, A 0>mni!sfdon was then appointed to inquire 
into various* matters oonoeruing lodmn© in Natal. One 
ol the Ooimnissioiiere, Mr* Saunders says in bis addi¬ 
tional report:— 

Though the Commission has made no recommendation on 
the. 1 subject of passing a law to feme Indians back to India \§ tbo 
expiratn n cf their term of service, unless they renew tbeit inden¬ 
tures, I wish to express my string condemnatiou oS any auoh idea, 
and 1 feel convinced that many* who now advocate the plan t v?bao 
they realise what it means, will reject it as energetically aa I do* 
Stop Indian emigration and face results, bm don't try to do 
what I can show is a great wrong. 

What is it but taking the best of our servants (the good as well 
as the bad), and then refusing them she enjoyment of r.bo reward, 
forcing them back Uf we could, but we cannot) when their best 
days have been spent far our benefit. Whereto ? Why back to 
face & prospect of starvation from which they sought to escape 
when they were young, ShySdok'lifea* taking the pound of flesh, 
and Shy look-like we may rely on it meeting WfayloeVia reward, 

The Colony can atop Indian immigration, and Lhai, perhaps, 
far to ore eaaily and permanently than seme " popularity seeker?’ 
would desire. But force men c-fi at the end of tbeir service, this 
tbs Colony cannon do. And I urge on it not to disoredk a lair 
name by irying, 
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Tba Attorney-General of Natal who introduced tu & 
Bilf under disdusiaicm expressed the following views while 
giving hie evidence before the Gomtniesion : — 

With reference to time-expired Indiana* I do not think that k 
ought to be compulsory on any man to go go auy part of the world 
save for a crime lor which he m i.ra&apofted I hem a great deal 
of this question* I Lave been asked again and again to taka a dif¬ 
ferent view, hm I have not been able Go do it. K man 13 brought 
here, in theory with Ws mn consmt in practice vary ofUm without 
h is consent, ha givau the bmt yearn of his I He, he forms new 
ties, forgets the old ones* perhaps establishes home here* and ho 
cannot* SiCoording Go my view of right and wrong, be sent back, 
Better by far to stop the further introduction of Indians altogether 
than to take what work you oan out of them and order them away, 
The Colony, or part of tba Colony* seams to want Indians but also 
wiaheE to avoid the consequences of Indian immigrHtion, The 
Indian people do no harm as far as I know 5 in certain respects 
they do a great de&l of good! I have never hoard a reason to jus¬ 
tify the extradition of a man who haa behaved well for five years. 

And Mr, Binns who name to India as one ot tba 
Natal Commissioners to indues the Indian Government 
bo agree feo the above*mentioned altefation« gave the 
following evidence before the Commission ten years 
ago s— 

I think the idea which has be&n mootad* that all Indiana’ 
should be compelled to return to India at the end of their term of 
indenture, is moat unfair to the Indian population, and would- 
never be sanotioTted by the Indian Government, In my opinion 
the free Indian population is m most useful section oE the oonx- 

lnumty. 

Bub then great coon may change their views m oN 
ten and as quickly as they may change their clotbas 
with impooity and even to ad van t age. In them, they 
say, Buoh changes are a result of tiiricora oanviefcioo* It* 
is a thousand pities, however, that no fortunately for the 
poor indentured Indian kis fear or rather the expectation 
thab the Indian Government will never sanction the 
change was not realised. 

The London Siar thus gave vent to its feelings on 
reading the Bill 
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These particulars ate acough to throw light upon the h&tefut > 
pemoutioo tn which British Indian subjects are being flubjectcd. 
Tbs new Indian Immigration Law Ametidmenfc Bill, which virtu¬ 
ally pro'mHAH reduce Indiana to a state of slavery, is another 
example. The thing ia a monstrous wrong, an insult to British 
subjects, a disgrace to its authors, and a slight upon ourselves. 
Every Englishman is concerned'to see that the oommeroial greed 
of the Bou^h African trader m not permitted to wreak such bitter 
injustice upon men who alike by proclamation and by statute arc 
placed upon an equality with ourselves before the L&w. 

The London Times also in supporting our prayer 
ban compared the state of perpetual indenture to a "etafce 
perilously near to slavery/ 1 It also says:— 

The Government o£ India has one simple remedy. It oau 
lauspahd .TudeEituted immigration to South Africa ae it has bus- 
pended such immigration feo foreign poseee^ioiie until it obtains feho 
necessary guarantees for the presoofc well-being and the future 
status of the immigrants, , ♦ . , It is eminently a case for sensible) 
and conciliatory action on both Bides, , . . Bat the Indian Govern* 
fflent may bo forced to adopt measures in connection with the 
wider claim now being urged by every seotion of the Indian ocm- 
mumty and which has been explicitly acknowledged by Her Majee* 
ty*s Government at home—namely, the olai.cn of the Indian races 
to trade and to labour with tha full Status of British subjects 
throughout the British Empire and in allied States 

The letters from Natal informing me of the Royal 
sanction to this Bill ask me to request the Indian public 
m help ur to get emigration suspended* I am well aware 
that the idea of suspending emigration requires careful 
consideration, I humbly think that there is no other 
conclusion possible in the interests of the Indians at 
large. Emigration is supposed to relievo the congested 
districts and to benefit those who emigrate. If the 
Indians instead of pay tog tha poll-tax, return bo Iodic* 
the congestion cannot bo affected at all. And tho re* 
turned Indians will rabbet be a source of difficulty than 
anything else as they must necessarily find it difficult to 
get work and cannot be expected ta bring sufficient to 
Jive upon the interest of their capital. It certainly will- 
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nob benefit; the emigrants as they will never, if the 
Government can possibly help it, be allowed to vine higher 
than the status of labourers. Xba fact is that they 
are being helped on to degradation. 

Udder such circumstances I humbly ask you to 
support dar prayer to euspend emigration to Natal, 
unless tbs new law oan be altered or repealed. You will 
naturally he anxious to know the treatment of the 
Indians while under indenture. Ol course, that life can¬ 
not be bright under any oiroiuu&fcanoes ; bub T do not 
think their lot is woreo than the lot of the Indiana simi¬ 
larly placed in other parts of the world, At the same 
time they too certainly coma iu for a share of the tre¬ 
mendous colour prejudice, X can onh briefly allude to 
the matter here and refer to the curious Green Pamphlet 
wherein it has bean more fully discussed, Thera is a aad 
mortality from suicides on certain estates in Natal, lb is 
very difficult for an indentured Indian to have his 
services transferred on tho ground of ill-treatment, An 
indentured Indian after be becomes free is given a free 
pass This be has bo show whenever asked to do so. 
lb is meant to detect deaerbion by the indentured Indians, 
The working of this 35 stern is a source of much irrita¬ 
tion to poor free Indians and often puts respectable 
Indians iu a very unpleasant position. This law really 
wjuld not give any trouble, bub for the unreasonable 
prejudice. A sympathetic Protector of Immigrants, 
preferably an Indian gentleman of high standing and 
knowing the Tamil, Telugu aud Hindustani languages, 
would certainly mitigate the usual hardships of the 
indentured life. An Indian immigrant who loses ids 
free paBs is, as a rule, sailed upon bo pay £3 .sterling for 
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The 9 o'clock rulu in Natal which makes it neaeasery 
for every Indian to parry a pass if be wants to be out after 
9 P.M. i at the pain of baiug looked up in a dungeon, causes 
muoh heart-burning especially among the gentlemen 
from this Presidency. You will be pleased to hear that 
children of many indentured Indiana receive a pretty 
i-jood education ; and then wear as a rule the European 
drees. They are a moat sensitive class and ye'i unfortm- 
nateiy most liable to arrest under too 9 o’clock rule. 
The European dress for an Indian is no recommendation 
ia Nabsi. It is rather the reverse. For the flowing 
roha of a Memon frees the wearer from such molestation. 
A happy incident described in the Green Pamphlet ied 
the police in Durban soma years ago to freo Indians thus 
dressed from liability to arrest after 9 P.M- A Tamil 
school-mistress, a Tamil school-master and a Tamil 
Sunday school-teacher were only a few months ago 
arrested and looked up under this inw. They alt got 
justice in the law courts, bub that was a poor consolation. 
The result, however, was that the Corporations in Natal 
are clamouring for an alteration in the law so that ;6 
might be impossible for such Indians to get off scot-free 
in the Daw Courts. 


Thera is a Bye-Law in Durban which re quire? 
registration of coloured servants. This Rule may bp and 
perhaps is necessary for the Kaffirs who would not work, 
bub absolutely useless with regard to the Indians. Bat 
the policy is to class the Indian with the Kaffir whenever 
possible. 
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This doss noli complete the list of grievances u> 
Natal. 1 must beg to refer the carious to the Green 
Pamphlet) for further information. 

Bat, gentlemen, you have been told l&taJy by the 
Natal Agent-General that the Indians are nowhere better 
treated than in Natal; that the Jaob that a majority of 
the indentured labourers do not avail themselves of the 
return passage is bhe best answer to my pamphlet, and 
that the railway and tram-oar officials do not treat bhe 
Indians os beasts nor do the Law Courts deny them 
justioo. 

With the greatest deference bo the Agenb-General, ail 
I can say as to the Erst, statement is that he must have 
very queer notions of good treatment, if to be lock jd up 
for being out after 9 FAT. without a pass, to bu denied the 
most elementary right of citizenship in a free country, to 
he denied a higher status than that of bondmaa and at 
best a free labourer and to be subjected to oEher reatrio- 
tions referred bo above, are instances of good treatment, 
And if such treatment is the best the Indiana receive 
throughout the world, then the lob of the Indians in other 
parts of the world and here must be vary miserable 
indeed, according to the oom(nonsense view, Toe thing 
is thab Mr. Walter Peace, the Agent-General, is made to 
look through the official spectacles and to him everything 
official is bound to appear rosy. The legal disabilities 
are condemnatory of the action of the Natal Government 
and how can the Agent-General be expected to condemn 
himself 7 If he or the Government which he represents 
only admitted that the legal disabilities mentioned above 
were against the fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution, I should not stand before you this evening. 
I respectfully submit that statements of opinions madft 
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Svy ; the Agent-General eaunob be allowed to have greater 
weight than those of au aoousad parson about hie own 
guilt. 

The fact that tba indentured Indian" as a raia do 
not avail themselves of tba return paaeago we do nut 
diapute, but wa certainly dispute that it is the bash 
answer to our complaints. How can that fact disprove 
the existence of the legal disabilities ? It may prove that 
’the Indiana who do nob taka advantage of the return 
passage either do not mind the die anilities or remain in 
the Colony in Bpifco of such disabilities. If the former be 
the aaae, it is the duty of those who know batter to 
make the Indians realise their situation and to enable 
them to see that submission to them means degradation. 
If the latter be tiie ease it is one more instance of the 
patience and the forbearing spirit of the Indian Nation 
which was acknowledged by Mr. Chamber]am in big 
Despatch in connection with the Transvaal arbitration. 
Because they bear them is no reason why the disabilities 
should not be removed or why they should be interpreted 
into meaning the best treatment possible. 

Moreover, who are these people who, instead 
of returning to India, settle in the Colony V They 
are the Indians drawn from the poorest classes and 
from the moat thickly populated districts possibly 
living in a state oi sami-atarvation in India. They 
migrated to Natal with their families, if any, with 
the intention of settisng there, if possible, la it any 
wonder, if these people after the expiry of their in¬ 
denture, instead of running ' to face semi-starvation,' 
as Mr. Saunders has put it, settled in a country where the 
climate is magnifioanii and where they may earn a deoent 
living? A starving man generally would stand any 
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amount of rough treatment to gab a orunsfa of bread. 

Do nob the Ui Handers wake out a terribly long list 
of grievances in the Transvaal? And yab do they nob 
flock to the Transvaal in thousands in spite of the ill* 
treatment they receive there because they can earn their 
hraad in the Transvaal more easily than in bite old 
country ? 

This, too, should be borne in mind that in making: 
his statement, Mr- Peaoe has not taken into account the 
free Indian trader who goes to the Colony on bia own 
account and who feels most the indignities and disabilities. 
J( it does noii do to belt the Gitlander shat ha may not gc 
to the Transvaal if he cannot hear the ili-treatment, much, 
less will it do to say so to the enter prising loriian. Wa 
baloug to the Imperial family and are children, adopted 
it may be, of the same august mother, having the 
same rights and privileges guaranteed to us as tc the* 
European children- It was in that belief that we went 
fio the Colony of Natal and wa trust that our belief was 
well-founded. 

The Agent-General has contradicted the statameoD 
made in the jgaoapblftt that the railway and tramoar 
officials treat the Indians as beasts. Even if the state* 
moots I have made were incorrect, that would not 
disprove the legal disabilities which and which alone hate 
bean made the subject of memorials and to remove which 
WO invoke the direct intervention of the Home and the 
Indian Governments. Bub I venture bo say that the 
Agent-General has been misinformed and beg to repeat 
that the Indians are treated as boaBfcs by the railway 
and the tramoar officials. That statement was mado 
now nearly two years ago in quarters whore it could have 
boen contradicted at once. I had the houour to address 
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art open latter' to the members of the Lkjgr 1 Parliament 
ic Nata), It was widely oiroula&ed in the Colony and 
notioad by almost every leading newspaper in South 
Africa. No one eonferadioted it then- It was even 
admitted by some newspapers. Under suob oiroumstatiosSj 
I ventured to cjuote it in my pamphlet published here, 
I am not given to exaggerate matters and it is very 
unpleasant to me to Hava feo cit»s t&stiu&ouy in ony a wo 
favour* bob ginoo ao atofeampb has bson raado 60 disoradife 
toy sbatctcooobs and thereby bb© gauss I am adT/ocatio^, I 
(eel it to bo my duty £or the sake ot the cause to tall you 
vphab the papers in Bouib Africa thought about the 4 open 
letter T in which the etatauieDb was made* 

The Star> the leading newspaper in Johaoueahurg, 
Bays:— 

Mr. Gandhi writes forcibly, moderately and well, He bap 
himself Bu2«red sotou Blight measure of mjuetioe since he came 
into the Colony, bat that faot does not seem to have oo’.cutad hit, 
sentiment, and it must be confessed that to ids tone of the open 
letter no objection can reasonably betaken. Mr. Gandhi discusses 
the tfueeMons he has raised with oooSpioootiB moderation. 

The Natal Mercury , the Governmont organ in Natal, 
says ;~ 

Kt. Gandhi writes with calmness and moderation. He ia as 
impartial as any one oould expect him to be and probably a little 
more eo that, might have been expected, considering that he did 
not reeoeive very just treatment at the hands of the Ltw Society 
when he first came to the Colony, 

. V • . • ■ • .■ / y ■' . ... , 

Had I made unfounded statements, thd dswb papers 
iuld not have given such a oertifioate to the ' open 
letter. 

An Indians about two years ago, took out a seoond 
class tiokab on the Natal railway. In a single night jour¬ 
ney he was thriee disturbed and was twice made to 
change 'compartments to please Kuropean passengers. 
The oasa came before the Court and tho Indian got £ 10 
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datbagee- The following is the plaintiff’s evidence in the 
case :— 

Deponent got into a second class carriage in the train, leaving 
Charlestown at 1.30 P>M, Tln$e other Indiana were in the eamo 
compartment, but they got ohe at New Castle, A White mao 
opened the door of iha com payment and beckoned to witness, 
saying “come out, Sammy,” Plainthl asked, 11 why/ 1 and the 
whi^a man replied "Never mind, oome out, I wane to place some- 
one here.’ 1 Witness said, "why should I oome out from here 
when I have paid my fare ? w .... The white man then left and 
brought an Indian who, witness believed, was in the employ of 
the railway. The Indian was told to tell plaintiff to get out of 
the carriage* Thereupon the Indian said, "the white man orders 
you to name out and you must coma out,” The Indian then left. 
Witness said to the white mao, "what do you want to shift mo 
about for* I have paid my faro and have a right to remain here,' 1 
The white man became angry at this and said, “ well, if you 
don't coma out, I will knock hell out of you*’ 1 The white man 
got into the carriage and laid hold oE witness by the arm and tried 
to pull him out. Plaintiff said, "Let me alone and I will ooine 
out* 1 ’ The witness left the oarmge and the white man pointed 
out another second class compartment and told him to go there* 
Plaintiff did as he was directed* The compartment he was shown 
into was empty* He believed some people who were playing a 
band were put into the o&rriaga from which bo was expelled. This 
white man was the District Buperinteudeut of Railways at New¬ 
castle, {Shame) t To proceed, witness travelled undisturbed to 
MarLisberg. He foil asleep and when he awoke at Marita berg ha 
found a white naan, a white woman and a child iu tbo compart¬ 
ment with him, A white man came up to the carriage and said, 
11 la that your boy speaking to the white man in the compart¬ 
ment ? n Wibnese’e fellow-traveller replied " yes/* pointing to his 
little boy, The other white man then said, “No, I don't mean 
him, I mean the damned coolie in the corner,” This gentleman 
with the ohoioe language was a railway official, being a shunter. 
The white man in the compartment replied, “ Oh never mind him, 
leave him alone,” Then the white man outside (the official) said, 
“ X am not going to allow a coolie to be in the same compartment 
with white pbople/* This man add teased plain tiff, saying rl 8ammy f 
come out,” Plaintiff said, “ why, I was removed at New Caatte no 
this compartment.” The white man said, Ci widl, you must come 
out ” and was about to enter the oarriage, Witness thinking he 
would be handled as at New Castle said he would go out and Ioffe 
the compartment* The white man pointed om another second 
class compartment which witnoea entered. This was empty for m 
time but before leaving, a white mm entered. Another white man, 
{the official), afterwards cams up and said if you don't like to 
travel with that stinking ooolie I will find you another carriage,** 
(The Natal Atfvertis*?, 22nd November* 1893,) 
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You wiH have nobioed that bho of&oial a® Maritiihorg 
mai-braabed the Indian passenger although his white 
follow-passenger did not mind him. If fcbie is nob beabiat 1 
breabmeab, I should vary rauob like bo know whab is, and 
mob ooourre ruses (sakp place of bon enough bo no in* it a tin tj. 

It waa found otiring tha ease bhab one of the 
■ witneaaea for the defendanb was ooaobad. In answer to 
a question from bhe Ranab whebher the Indian passengers 
were breated with considerabion, the witness who was 
one of the ottiaials referred to replied in bb, affirm 
Thereupon bha presiding Magistrate who tried sho ta is 
reported bo have said bo the witness, ‘ Then you baya 
a different opinion bo what I hare and ib V« a i.nriotia 
thing that people who are nob oonnootetl with the- 
railway observe more thaD you. ’ 

The Natal Advertiser, a European daily in I>ark, >i, 
made the following racnaska on bhe eaaa :— 

It was indisputable from the evidenoa that tba Arab bad beau 
V-idly treated and seeing that eeootui olaaa tickets are ifflHwd to 
Indians oi this description, tha plaintiff ought not to have been 
subjected to unnecessary annoyanoe and indignity, , . .. . . , Some 
definite measures should be taken to minimise the danger of trouble 
arising between European and coloured passengers without render- 
ing the carrying out of such measures annoying to any person 
whether black or white, 

In the course of its remarks on the same ease bhe 
Natal Mercury observed 

There is throughout South Af'rioa a tendency to treat nil 
Indians, aa coolies pure and simple, no matter whether the? ;p Pla¬ 
cated and cleanly in their habita or cot, . , On onr railway* w« 

have noticed on more than one occasion that coloured .wodgers 
are not by uny means treated with civility, and although ic ivoaid 
be unreasonable to expect that tba white employees of -\'<b N.CJ.IL 
should treat them with the same deference «o is accorded to 
European passengers still we think it would not be in my way 
derogatory to their dignity if the officials were a little more Sit&vitor 
in wioiio when dealing with coloured traveller*. 

The Cape Times, & leading newspaper in Saqjh 
Africa, saya :— 
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Natal presents the carious spectacle ol a country entertainicR 
a supreme contempt for the very olass of people eba can iaaet do 
without. Imagination can only pasture the commercial paralysis 
which would inevitably attend the withdrawal of the Indian popu 
lation from that Colony. And yet ;he Indian is ihe moat despised 
of creatures, he may not ride in the tram-oars, nor sit in the same 
compartment of s railway carriage with the Europeans, hoteh 
keepers refuse him food or shelter and hs is denied the privilege of 
the public bath! 

Hero ia the opinion of an Anglo-Indian, Mr- Drum¬ 
mond who «a intimately connected with the Indiana in 
5 Natal. Ha a aye, writing to the Natal Mercury ;— 

The majority of the people here seem to forget that they ara 
British subjects, that their Maharani is ou; Queen and for that 
V* Reason alone one would think that they might be spared ihe oppro¬ 
brious term of ‘ coolie , 1 aa it is here applied. In India it is only 
th* lower class of white men who oalls native a nigger and treats 
him as if ha were unworthy of any consideration or respect. In 
their eyes, aa in the eyes of many in this colony, ha is treated 

aULor as a heavy burden or a meehanioal machine.It is a 

common thing and a lamentable thing to hear the ignorant and 
ibe an enlightened speak of the Indian generally as the scum of 
the earth, etc, It is depreciation from the white man and not 
appreciation that they get. 

I think I have adduced sufficient Subside testimony 
to substantiate nay statement that the railway officials 
treat fctia Indians as beasts. On the tramcwT, the* 
Indians are often not allowed to sit inside bub ara sent 
upstairs/ as the phrase goes. They are often made feo- 
removo from one seat to another or prevented from occu¬ 
pying front benches. I know an Indian officer, a Tamil 
gentleman, dressed in the latest European style who was 
made fee stand on the trAm-car board although there wae 
accomodation available for him. 

Quoting statistics to prove the prosperity of the 
Indian community ia quite unnecoeeary, It is not denied 
that the Indians who go to Natal do earn a living ana 
that in spite of the persecution. 
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chattels " and 
be flailed a pen 


f : In the Transvaal wa cannot own landed property, we 
rcay not trade or reside except in specified IceafcicoB, 
which are described by the British Agent, 1 as plaeea to 
deposit the refuse of the town without any water except 
the polluted soakage in the gully between the location 
and the town.*’ We may not as of right walk on the 
footpaths in Johannesburg and Pretoria, we may not be 
out after 9 M, We may nob travel without passes. 
Tne law prevents us from travelling first or second olas* 
on the railways, We are required to pay a special regis¬ 
tration fee of £3 to enable us to settle in tba Transvaal 
and though we are treated as mere 
have no privileges whatever, we may 
to render compulsory military service, if Mr. Chamberlain 
disregards the Memorial which we have addressed 
to him on the Buujeob, The histqry of the whole 
-ease as it affects the Indians in the Transvaal is very 
interesting and I am only sorry that for want of time 
I cannot deal with iti now. I most, however, beg you to 
study it from the Green Pamphlet. I must not omit to 
mention that it is criminal for an Indian to buy native 
■gold. 

The Orange Preo State hoe made ''the British 
Indian an impossibility by simply classifying hiua with 
the Kaffir,*' as iim chief organ puts it. Ib has passed a 
Hpoaial law whereby we are prevented from trading, 
farming or owning property under any circumstances. 
If we submit ho these degrading conditions we may he 
allowed fro reside after passing through certain humiliat¬ 
ing ceremonies. We were driven out from the State 
and our stores were closed causing bo us a loss of £9,000.' 
And this grievance remains absolutely without redress- 
The Gaps Parliament; lias passed a Bill granting the Bast 
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i Manicipattty in bhab Colony, the power to frame 
..^wa prohibiting Indiana from walking on the foot¬ 
paths and making them live in locations. It has issued 
instructions to the authorities ot East GripainUnd not, 
to issue any trading lioenoeB ao the Indiana. The Gape 
Government are in oonomunioasion with the Home 
Government with a view to induce them to sanction 
legislation restricting the influx of the Asiatics. The 
people in the Chartered territories are endeavouring to 
close the country against the Asiatio trader. In .Zulu- 
iRnd, a Grown Colony, we oannoi own or acquire landed 
property in the townships ot Esbowa and Nondweni. 
This question is now before Mr. Chamberlain for consi¬ 
deration. As in the Transvaal there also it is criminal 
for an Indian to buy native gold. 

Thus we are hemmed in on ail sides by restriction«. 
And if nothing further were to be dona here and in Eng¬ 
land on our behalf, it is merely a question of time when 
the respectable Indian in South Alrioa will be absolutely 
extinct. 

Nor is this merely a local question. It is as the 
London Times puts it, “that of the status of the British 
Indian outside India.” “If,” says the Thunderer , “they 
fail to secure that position, (thab is of equal .-itatus} in 
South Africa, it will ba difficult for them to attain it else¬ 
where." I have no doubt you have read in the papers 
that Australian Colonies have passed legislation to pre 
vent Indians from settling in that part o? the World. It 
will be interesting to know how the Home Government 
deal with that question. 

The real cause of *11 this prejudice may be expressed 
in the words of the leading organ in South Africa, 
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aatnaly* iha Capa Times, when ife was under the editor¬ 
ship of the priuots of Sou&h African journaliana, Mr. 86. 
Lager. 

It is the position of theBO mo'.'ohant3 which is productive of no 
little hostility to this day. And it ia in considering their position 
that their rivals in trade have sought to inflict upon them through 
the medium of the State, what looks on the face of it something 
vary like an injuatioe for the benefit of self. 

Gontinufla the tame organ 

The injuatioe to the Indians ia so glaring that oca is almost 
ashamed of one’s countrymen iu wishing to have these men treated 
as native (i.e,, of South Africa,) simply because of their success in 
trade. The very reason that they have been so successful against the 
dominant race ia sufficient to raise them above that degrading level. 

If this was true in 2839 whan the abova was 
written, it is dtibly so now, bacause the legislators of 
Sooth Africa have shown phenomenal activity in passing 
measured restricting the liberty of the Queen's Indian 
subjects. Other objections also have boBc raised to oar 
presence there, but they will not hear scrutiny and I 
have dealt with them in the Green Pamphlet. I 
venture, however, to quote, from tha Netted Advertiser, 
which states one ol them and prescribes a statesman¬ 
like remedy also. And so far as the objection maybe 
valid, we are in perfect accord with the Advertiser's 
suggestion. This paper which is under European manage¬ 
ment was at one time violently against us. Dealing with 
the whole question from an Imperial standpoint it 
ooaeludes :— 

It will, therefore, probably yet be found that tha reel- '■' c -' of 
the drawbacks at present incidental to the immigration of lad;%ne 
into British Colonies is not to be effeotod so much by the adopMbi-. 
of an obsolete polioy of exclusion as by an enlightened •••<•* pro . 
gteeeive application of ameliorating Jaws to those Indians who 
settle in them. One of the chief objections to Indians ia that they 
do not live in accordance with European rules. Tbe remedy for 
this is to gradually raise their mode of life by compelling shorn to 
live in better dwellings and by creating among them now wautfi* It 
will probably be found easier, because, more in aooerd with the 
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great onward movements of mankind, so demand of such settlers 
shat they shall rise to thBir new conditions than to endeavour to 
maintain the status quo ante by lhait entire exclusion, 

V/o believe also that mtioh o£ tbo ill-feeling is 3ua 
to febe want of proper knowledge id South \frioa abouti 
the Indiana in India, We are, therefore, endeavouring 
to educate public opinion in South Africa by imparting 
the necessary informabion. With regard to the legal 
disabilities we have tried ho influence in our favour 
the public opinion both in England and here. As yon 
know both the Oonaorvativea and Tjibarala have supported 
us in England without distinction. Toe London Times 
hag given eight leading articles to our cause In a vary 
■sympathetic spirit). This alone has raised us a step 
higher iu she estimation of the Europeans io South 
Africa, and has considerably affected for the better the 
bane of newspapers bhera. The British Committee of 
She Congress has been working for ua for a very long 
time. Ever since he entered Parliament, Mr, Bbownaggree 
has bean pleading our causa in season and out of Besson. 
Says one of our best sympathisers in London 

The wrong is 30 serious that it has only to bo known in order 
I hope to ba remedied, I feel it my duty on all occasions and in 
all suitable ways to Insist that ttaa Indian subjects of the Crown 
should enjoy the full status of British subject thruugout the whole 
British Empire and in allied Btaiaa. This is the position whioh 
you and our Indian friends in South Alrioa should firmly take up. 
In auah a question aojnpromiae is impossible. For any aosa prom iso 
would relinquish the fundamental right of the Indian races to the 
complete status of British subjects—a right which they ‘have 
earned by their loyalty in peace and by their services in war, a 
right whioh was solemnly guaranteed to them by the Qucbu’s 
P roclamation in 1857 , and whioh has now bean explicitly recognis¬ 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government,” 

Says the same gentleman in another letter:—- 

l have groat hopes that justice will, in the end, bo done. You 
have a good ottuse .,,..You have only to taka tip your . 

strongly in order to be successful. That position is that the Bn tig a 
Indian subjects in South Africa are alike in our own Colonies and 
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m independent friendly States being deprived of their status svs 
British subjacms guaranteed to them by the Sovereign a ad the 
British Parliament. 


Ad be*L iberal oaembar of fefaa House of Oomoaong 


“Says 


You are iulamoualy treated uy the Colonial Government and 
you will be bo treated by the Home Government if they do not 
compel the Colonise to altar the.r policy. 


A Conservative member myn 


X am quite aware that the situation is surrounded with mooy 
difficulties ; but dome perinea stand nut dear and, aa far as I o&n 
make out is is true to say that breaches of what in India is a oivil 
contract are punishable in South Africa as though tb*y were 
oriiiiioHl offences, This is beyond doubt contrary to the priaaclplee 
of the Indian Code and seems to me an infringement of the privile¬ 
ges guaranteed to British subjects in lodia. Again it is per I eo fcly 
evident tnat in the Boer republic and poesibly in Natal ft tea 
direct obvioos intention of the Qovernteent to^linct'* natives p£ 
India and to oompel them to carry on their business under degrade 
mg conditions- The encases which are put forward to defend she 
in fringe monte of the liberties of British subjects in the ®*W»vn*l 
are too flimsy to ba worth a moment's attention,” Yflfc another 
Conservative member says I' 4 Your activity ia praiseworthy and 
demands justice. I am, pfifarelpra, willing to help you aa ^ 

lies mm? powers 


Suoh its the sympathy evoked in England Hare, too, 
I know we have the same sympathy t but) [humbly think 
that our oanan may ooeupy your itbepHoii otiiI coora 
largely. 

What is required iplpdia has been well put by the 
Moslern Chronicle in a forcibly written leader 


What with a strong and intelligent public opinion here aad a 
well meaning Government the difficulties vsfe have to contend with, 
are not at all commensurate with those that retard the well- being 
ot our countrymen in i h it country. It ia therefore quite ^ime 
that all public bodies should at once turn their attention to this 
important subject to meate an intelligent public opinion with a 
view to organise an agitation for the removal of the grievances 
under which our brethren are labopring. Indeed, these grievances 
have become and are day by day becoming eo unbearable and 
oflensiva that the requisite agitation oacnofe be taken up one 
.day too soon. 
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may gfeats oar position a little more clearly. Wo 
are aware that the insults ancl indignities that we are 
subjected to at the bands of the populace cannot bo 
directly 'removed by tbe intervention of the Home 
Government. We do not appeal to it for any such 
intervention, We bring them to tbo notice of the publio 
ao that the fairrainded of all cotmnuuUies and the Press 
may be expressing their disapproval, mate-ially reduoe 
their rigour and poaBlbly eradicate them ultimately, Bub 
we certainly do appeal and we hope not vainly to the Homo 
Government for protection against reproduction of such 
ill-feeling in legislation. We certainly beseech the Homo 
Government to disallow all the Acta of the Legislative 
bodies of the Colonies restricting our freedom in any 
shape or form. And this brings me to the last question, 
namely, bow far can the Homo Government interfere 
with such action on the part of the Colonies and the 
allied States, As for Zululand there can be no question 
since it is a Crown Colony directly governed from 
Downing Street through a Governor. It is not a self- 
governing or a responsibly-governed Colony as the 
Colonies of JNata! and the Cape of Good Hope are. With 
regard to the last two their Constitution Act provides 
that Her Majesty may disallow any Act of the Local 
Parliament within two years even after it has become 
law having received the Governor’s assent, Thab is on® 
safeguard against oppressive measures by the Colonies, 
The Boyal instructions to tbs Governor as also the 
Constitution Aot enumerate certain Bills which cannot 
be assented to by the Governor without Fior Majesty’s 
previous sanction. Among suoh are .Bills which have 
for their objeot class legislation suob as the franchise 
Bill or Immigration Bill, Her Majesty’s intervention* 
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Irilaua diraeti and preoiea. While i# ™ ' ,rao k kafe ‘■'^ 9 
Hoixa ttovernroaub is slow to interfere with the A 0 * 19 
tha Colonial Lsgtslatlirafl. there are ioBfcanoea where it has 
cot hesitated to pat its foot down on ocouiona less urgent 
than the present one As you are aware* the repeal of 
feba-fink Franchise Bill was due to such wholesome inter* 
vent ion, What is more the Colonists are ever afraid of it. 
And aa a result of the sympathy expressed in England 
and the nympathetic answer given by Mr Chamberlain 
io the Deputation that waited on him some months ago 
moot of th,a papers in South Afrioft> at any rate io UatsU 
have veered round oonaiderably. As be the Tranevasl 
there is the convention, As to the Orange Free State I 
oao only a ay that it is au unfriendly act on the part of a 
friendly State to abut her doors against any portion of 
Her Majesty's subjects. And aa euoh I humbly think it 
oan be effectively oheoked, 

It may not be amiss to quota a few passages from 
the L inden Times articles bearing an the question of 
intervention ns well as ttie whole question generally ■ 

The whole question resolves itself into this, Are ilar 
Majesty’a Indian aubjeats to bo treated aa a degraded and an oot- 
aaste raoe by a friendly gosermnent or are they to havo the 
same rights and statuB as other British subjects enjoy . J Are 
leading Muhammadan merchants who might, sit in the legis¬ 
lative Oounoii at Bombay, to be liable to indignities and outrage 
iu the Sooth African Republic ? We are continually telling our 
Indian subjects that the economic futoro of their ooomry depsnde 
ou their ability to spread themselves out and to develop their 
foreign trade. What answer ean our Indian Government give 
them if it fails to secure to them the same protection abroad which 
id scoured to the subjects of every other dependency of the Crcwu i l 
It ia a mockery to urge our Indian fellow-subjects to enibatk 
on external commerce if the moment they leave India thffy lose 
their rights aa British aubjeots, and can be treated by foreign 
governments as a degraded and an outcasts race, 

(u another artloie is says :— 

The matter ia eminently one for good offices and lor inauenoe, 
for that 11 friendly negotiation” which Mr. Chamberlain prortiisiis,. 
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though he wains the deputation that it may be tedious and will 
oar tain If not be easy, As 60 the Gape Colony and Hat hi, the 
question ia to a certain extent simplified eiaoe. of course, the 
Colonial office can apeak to them with greater authorityi 

Tbo incident is one of those which suggests wider quest !om 
than any that directly offer themselves (or official raphes. We 
arc as the centre of & world-wide Empire, at a period when loco¬ 
motion is easy and is every day becoming easier, both in time 
and cost* Some portions of the Empire are crowded, others are 
comparatively empty* and the flaw from the congested to the 
under-peopled districts is continuous. What is to happen when 
subjects differing io colour, religion and habits from ourselves or 
from she natives of a particular spot emigrate to that spot for 
their living ? How arc race prejudices and antipathies, the jeal¬ 
ousies of trade, the fear of competition io be controlled ? The 
answer, of course, must be by intelligent policy at the Colonial 
Office, 

Small as are the rcquiremsatg of the Indian the steady growth 
of the population of India is such that a certain outward move¬ 
ment is inevitable, and it ia a movement that will increase. It 
ia very desirable that our white fellow-subjects in Africa should 
understand that there will, in all probability, be this current flow¬ 
ing from India, that it is perfectly within the rights of the British 
Indian to seek his imbsistenoe at the Cape, and that he ought, h\ 
the common interest of the Empire io bo well treated ‘when he 
cornea there. It is indeed to be feared that the ordinary Colonist, 
wherever -settled, thinks much more of bis immediate interests than 
ol those of the great empire which protects him, and he has some 
diffic- Hy in recognising a f^How-aubject in the Hindu or the 
Parser The duty of the Colonial Office h to enlighten him and 
to see that fair treatment is extended to British subjects of what¬ 
ever colour, 

Again : — 

In India the British, the Hindu and the Mussulman commu¬ 
nities find themselves face to face with the question as to whe¬ 
ther at the outeet of the new industrial movements which have 
been so long and anxiously awaited, Indian traders and workers 
are or are not to have the same status before the law as all other 
British subjects enjoy. May they or may they not go freely from 
one British possession to another and claim the rights of British 
subjects in allied states or are they to be treated as outcasts races, 
subjected. uO a system of permits and passes when travelling cm 
their ordinary business avocations, and relegated, as the Transvaal 
■Govern in out would relegate them to a ghetto at the permanent 
centres of their trade ? These are questions which applied to all 
Indians who seek to better their fortunes outside the limits of the 
Indian Empire. Mr* Chamberlain's words and the determined 
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attitude taken up by every section bf the Indian press shew that 
for two such questions there mn be but one answer. 

I fiball take the liberty to give one roors quoiaUoo 
from the same journal :— 

The question with which Mr, Charubadaio was called upon 
to deal oaorot be so easily reduced to concrete terms. On the on© 
hand he clearly laid down the principle of tba u equal rights and 
equal privilege of all British subjaata in regard to redrese from 
foreign Beates. It would* irideed, have been impossible to deny 
that principle* Our Indian Eubjeots have been lighting the battles 
of Great Britain over half the old world with the loyalty and 
courage which have won the admiration of all British* men, The 
fighting reserve which Groan Britain bae in the Indian race© adds 
graaUy to her political influence and preetige and it would be a 
violation of the British sense of Justice to use the blood and the 
valour of these races in war and yet to deny them the protection 
of the British name in the enterprise of peace- The Indian 
workers and traders are slowly Bpreading across the earth from 
Central Asia to the Australian Colonies and from the Straits Settle¬ 
ments to the Canary Islands, Wherever the Indian goes he is 
the same useful well-doing mau, law a biding under whatever fe;m 
of Government jbo may Sod himself, frugal in his wants and in¬ 
dustrious in his habits- But these very virtues make him a for¬ 
midable competitor ia the labour markets to which he resorts. 
Although numbering in the aggregate seme hundreds of thousands* 
the imigrant Indian labourers and small dealers ha to only 
recently appeared in the foreign oouo tries or British Colonies in 
numbers sufficient to arouse jealousy and to expose them to 
political injustice. 

But the facts which wc brought to notice in June, and 
which were urged on Mr# Chamberlain by a deputation of 
Indians last week, show that the necessity hat- now arisen for 
protecting the Indian labourer from such jealousy, and for securing 
to him the same rights a a other British subjects enjoy. 

Gentlemen, Bombay baa spoken in no uncertain 
Serine. We are yet young and inexperienced, we have a 
right to appeal to you, our elder and freer brethren for 
protection. Being under the yoke of oppression we can 
mr 3 reiy cry out in anguish, You have beard our cry. 
The blame will now He on your shoulders if the yoke is 
not removed from our necks. #, 
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DEPUTATION TO LORD SEL'BORNE 

Messrs. Abdul Gani (Chairman, British Indian, 
Association), Mr, Baji Eabib {Secretary, ‘Pretoria Con- 
mitten), Mr, E. 8 Coovctdia, Mr. P. Moonsamy Moonlight, 
Mr, Ayob Haeie Beg Mahomed and Mr, M. K. Gandhi 
formed a deputation that waited on Lord Selborne on 
November, 22nd, 1906, On behalf of the deputation, 
Mr. Gandhi presented the following statement of the 
position to Bis Excellency ;— 

STATEMENT 

Thoire are, besides laws affecting coloured people and therefore 
British Indian's the Psaoe Preservation Ordinance and C»w A of 
1885 as amended in 1886. 

THE PEACE PRESERVATION ORDINANCE 
The Peace Preservation Ordinanoa, as its name implies 
although framed to keep out of the Colony dangerous oharaoter, is 
being used mainly to prevent British Indiana from entering tbs 
Transvaal, The working of the law has always boon harsh and 
oppressive—and this in spite of the desire of the Chief Secretary for 
Permits that it should not be so. He has to receive instructions 
(rom the Colonial Office, so that the harsh working is due, not to 
the chief officer in oharge of the Department, but to the system 
under which it is being wotted, (a) Thera are stillfcundrads of 
refugees waiting to come, fb) Boye with their parents or with¬ 
out are required to take out permits, (c) Men with old £■! registra¬ 
tions coming into the country without permits are, though refugees 
being sent away and requited to make formal application, (d) Kvan 
wires of Transvaal rosidonts are expected to taka out permits jf 
they ?jre alone, and to pay JE3 registration, whether with or without 
theit-husbands. (Correspondence is now going or oatween the 
Government and the British Indian Association on the point,} («) 
Children under sixteen* if it cannot be proved that their parents 
are dead, or are residents of the Transvaal, are being sent away or 
are refused petmita, in ;,pita of the fact that they may be supported 
by their reJafciveB who ara their guardian and who are residing in 
the Transvaal. (/} No non-refugee British Indians are allowed to 
enter tha Colony, no matter what their station may be in die* 
(The'last prohibition oauBae aarioua inconvenience to the establish¬ 
ed merchants, who, by reason thereof, are prevented from drawing 
upon India for confidential managers or clerks.) 

In Bpite ot tha declarations of her late Majesty^ nsia'itara, 
&s 0 Urf*naG& of rolisf &ft©F tha esttvblishnioiit of ^ 
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-’.misfit* thiu law remains on the statute hook, ftpd ia being fully 
enforced, though many laws, which wore considered to be in 
conflict with the British constitution, who repealed as soon m 
Brit jab authority was proclaimed in ihq Transvaal, Law B of 
1885 is insulting to British Indiana, and was accepted totally 
under a misapprehension, It- imposes the following roetnaiione on 
Indiana:—(a) It prevents them Horn enjoying burger rights, ffit 
It prohibits ownership of fixed property, except ira streets, wards, 
or locations set apart lor the residence ol Indians, (a) It 
contemplates compulsory segregation in locations of British 
Indiana for purposes of sanitation. And (d) It imposes a I eiy of 
£3 on every Indian who may enter the Colony for purposes? of trader 
or the like, 

reformed administration of ordinance 

It is respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Britiehllodian 
Association that the Peace Preservation Ordinance should be ■ s© 
administered that (a) it should facilitate the entry of all refugees 
without delay (6) Children under sixteen should be exempt from 
any restriction whatsoever, if they have their parents or aUppoHore 
with them, ic) Female relatives of British Indians should bo 
entirely free from interference or restriction as to the rights on 
entry, And (d) a limited number of Indians, though not refugees, 
should on the application of resident traders who may satisfy the 
Fannie Officer that they require the services of such men, be 
granted permits for residence during the period of their contract o^ 
service, (e) Indians with educational attainment should he 
allowed to eater the Colony on application, 


REPEAL OF COLOUR LEGISLATION 


Both the Law of 1885 and the Peace Preservation Ofimaoco 
and all other oolour legislation affecting British Indians, sh mid be 
repealed so soon as possible and they should be assured m to— 

(a) Their: right to own landed property, ( b ) To live where they 
like, subject to the general sanitary laws of the Colony, (e) Exempt 
fcfon from any special payment, id) And generally freedom from 
special legislation and enjoyment of civil rights and liberty in the 
mme manner and to the same extent m the other Colonists. 


SUBSTITUTES SUGGESTED 


Though the British Indian Association does not share the fear of 
the European inhabitants that an unrestricted immigration from 
Indite will swamp the latter* as an earnest of its intention to work 
in harmony with, them and to cormiliate them, it has all along sub¬ 
mitted that —(&) The Peace Preservation Ordinate should bn 
replaced by an immigration law of a general character, on the Cape 
or the Natal basis, provided that the educational test recognises the 
groat Icdiau languages and that power be given ta the Government 
He grant residential permit to such mm as may be required foiz 
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the wants ot Indiana who may bo thomsalvea alraady esiablhhed io 
businesses. {61 A Dealer's Licencea Law of a general ebaranter 
may be passed, applicable to all Motions of tbs community, where¬ 
by the Town Ooancila or Local Boards could control the issue of 
new trade licensee, Eubjco!; to appeal to iho Supreme Court to 
review the decisions of auoh Councils or Local Boards. Under such 
% law whilst the then existing licenses would be fully protected, 
except when the premises licensed are not kept in a sanitary condi¬ 
tion. all uew applicants would bare to be approved or by the Town 
Councils of the Local Boards, so that the inarease of license* 
would be largely dependent upon the bodies above-named. 


Mb. GANDHI’S APDKE83 

Be for & presenting the statement to Lord Selhorne, Mr, 
Gandhi addressed His Excellency as follows :— 

PRELIMINARY It EPK G SB STATIONS 
Before I doal with tba state uaeut I a in to hand to your 
Excellency, I have been asked to mention two matters 
bhafe have ocoutred daring your resect boar through the 
Transvaal. Your Bxoelleuoy is reported bo have said at 
Potohefsferoom that “no non-refugee British Indians 
y»ould be allowed to enter the Colony until the Bepresen- 
tfibive Assembly has considered the question nest year.” 
If the report ia correct, it would, as I hope bo show this 
afternoon, be a very grave injustice to the vested rights 
of the Indian oommuniSy. At Brtnelo, your Exoelienoy 
is reported bo have used bhe expression "coolie store 
keepers." ThiB expression has given very great offence 
bo bhe British Indians in the Colony, bub the British 
Indian Association has assured them that the expression 
has probably nob been used by your .'Excellency, or, if ib 
bfui,* your Excellency is incapable of giving thereby any 
intentional offence to British Indian storekeepers. The 
use af the word "coolie’’ has caused a great deal of 
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mis a hi of in Natal. Atone time ill became so serious that 
the then Jus ties, Sir Walter Wagg, had to intervene and 
to pat down the uso of that expression in connection with 
any but indentured Indiana, is haying been imported Into 
the Court of Justice. As your Excellency may ba aware, 
it means “labourer" or “porter.” Used, therefore, in 
connection with traders, it ia not only offensive, but a 
contradiction in terms. 


THE PEACE PRESERVATION ORDINANCE 
Coming to the abatement that the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation ia submitting to your Excellency, I would take first 
the Pease Preservation Ordinance. Soon after the 
Transvaal became part of the British Dominions, the 
services rendered during the war by tba dhooly-bearers 
that came with Sir George Wnite, and those rendered by 
the Indian Ambulance Oorpa in Natal, ware ou many 
people’s lipa. Sir George White spoka in glowing terms 
of the heroism of Parhhur Singh, who, perched up in a 
tree, never once failed boring the gong as a notice to the 
inhabitants each time the Boer gun was fired from the 
Umbulwan* Hill. Genera! Buller’a despatches, praising 
the work of the corps, were just out and the administra¬ 
tion was in the hands of the military officers who knew 
the Indians, The first batch of refugees, therefore, who 
were waiting at the ports, entered the aountry without 
any difficulty, but the civilian population became alarm¬ 
ed, and nailed for the restriction oi the entry of even the 
refugee*. The result waa that the country was dotted 
with Asiatic officers, and from that time up to-day the 
Indian community has known n > rest; whereas aliens, in 
every sense of the term, as a rule, got their permits at the 
porta on application there and then, the Indian, even 
3 
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though ft refugee bad to writ© to the supervisors of 
Asiatics, who bad to refer the application to the Colonial 
Office, before permits were issued. The process took a 
very long time, from two to six mouths, and oven one 
year and more, and then, too, the Colonial office had 
laid down a role that only so many permitB should be 
issued to British Indian refugees per week. The result 
of this mode of operation was that corruption became 
rampant, and there grew up a gang of parmit-agaats who 
simply fleeced innocent refugees ; and it was a matter of 
notoriety that each refugee who wanted to enter the 
Transvaal had to Bpend from £15 to £30 or more. The 
matter eame to the notice of the Britiah Indian Associa¬ 
tion. repeated representations were made, and ultimately 
the Asiatic offices were wiped out. The mode of grant¬ 
ing permits was however, unfortunately still .kept up, 
and the Chief Secretary for Permits has been always 
subject to instruction from the Colonial Office. Thus 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance, which was intended 
to apply to dangerous character and political offenders, 
under the influence of the Colonial Office had become an 
Todian Immigration Restriction Law, as it remains to 
this day. Under the present regime, too, there/oia, it is 
a moat difficult matter for even bona fide refugees to get 
pertnits, and it is only in rare u&3as that it is possible to 
get them, except after a delay of months. Every one, 
no matter what his status may be, has to make an appli¬ 
cation on a special form, give two references, and put 
his thumb impression upon the form. The matter is 
then investigated, and the permit is granted. As if this 
were not enough, owing to the charges made by Mr. 
Loved ay and his friends, the Chief Secretary for Permits 
received instructions tc insist on European references. 
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This was tantamount to the denial of the right ol British 
Indian refugees to enter She Country, It. would be hafd 
to find twenty Indiana who would be known to re s pea t- 
rible European* by name as wall as appearance. The 
British Indian Association had to correspond with the 
Government, and, in the meantime, the issue of permit® 
was sub pended, and it has been only lately res li Bed that 
ihe insisting upon European reference was » serious 
injustice. 

- i • 

THE ENTRY OF CHILDREN 

B it still the diffioulbies apart from the necessity for 
European reforenoes are there. Male children under 
sixteen years of age are now oallad upon to take out per¬ 
mits before they can enter the Colonyt bq that it has 
beau nob an uncommon experience for little children of 
ben yeara of age and under to be born away from their 
parents at the border towns. Why suoh a rulq has been 
imposed we fail to understand. 

The High Commissioner : Have yon ever known a 
ease where the parents have stated beforehand that they 
have children and which children have been refused per* 
mission to come in ? 

Mr, Gandhi: Yes; and the parents have been 
obliged to make affidavits before the children have been 
allowed to come in, 

If the parents have the right to enter, so far as I 
urn aware, every civilised eountry has admitted the right 
of minor children also bo enter with them, and, in any 
case, ohildreo under sixteen years, if they cannot prove 
their parents are dead, or that their parents have been 
resident in the Transvaal, before the war, are not al- 
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lowed to enter or remain in the Colony. This ie a very 
serious matter. Aa your Mxoellanoy is aware, the ''joint- 
family " system prevails ail over India, Brothers and 
sisters ami bhatr children live under the same roof from 
generation to generation, and the eldest member in the 
family le nominally, as well as in raaiity, the supporter 
and tbo bread-earner. There is, therefore, nothing unu- 
8U&1 in Indians bringing the children of their relatives 
into the country, and it is submitted that it will be a 
very serious injustice if such children: who have hither¬ 
to been loft unmolested, are either deported from the 
Colony or prevented from entering the Colony. The 
Government, again, intend So require the female relatives 
of resident Indians also to be regisfcarad. in the same 
Softener m the males. The British Indian Association 
barf sent an emphatic protest against any such measure, 
And hftB even submitted than it would be prepared to 
fight the question in a court of law, as, according to the 
advice givers to it, wives of resides b Indians are not 
required to take out registration certificates and pay £ & 

THE ENTRY OF SPECIAL CLERKS, ETC. 

No new per unite are granted by tbs Government, no 
matter how necessary it may be in certain oases. We 
were all extremely pleased to read in the papers your 
Excellenos’s ampbatie declaration that the vested inte- 
reHtB of the Indians who are already settled in the country 
should cot be disturbed or touched. There are merchants 
who have constantly to draw upon India for confidential 
clerks, in order to enable them to carry on their busiocas. 
XL is not easy to pick out reliable men from t.ho resident 
population. That is the experience of merchants ail 
over, and belonging to al! aommimitiea. U therefore. 
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new Indiana are absolutely shut out of the country until 
the establishment of representative government, it will 
seriously interfere with these vaHted interests, and in any 
ease, it is diffiault to see why man of attain men fca and 
education, whether they be refugees or not, should nos be 
able to have their permits on application- And, in spite 
of ail these hardships, our anti-Indian friends are never 
tired of saying the country is flooded with British Indians 
who were never in the Transvaal, They have made a 
point of saying sbae every Indian who was before io the 
country was registered- I hardly fcbinb it is necessary 
for me to dilate upon this matter, as your Excellency has 
haen told that alt the faofea with reference to this charge 
are wrong, hut I may be pardoned for referring your 
Excellency to a case that happened in 1893. Shire and 
Damat were large contractors of labour. They brought 
Into the country at one time 800 Indian labourers. How 
many more they brought I do not know. The then State 
Attorney insisted that they should take out registration 
certificates and pay £ 3 each. Shirs and jQumkt tested 
the matter in the High Court, and the than Chief Justice, 
Kolza, held that these naan were not, iu the terms of the 
law) called upon to pay £3, as they did not enter for 
purposes of trade,” and that ha could not help the 
Government, even if the men, after the contract was 
over, subsequently remained in the country. That is 
only OBa instance, which cannot be gainsaid, in whtnfe 
hundreds of Indians remained in the country without 
praying £3 each. The British Indian Association has 
always submitted, and that from personal experience, 
that hundreds of Indians, who did not sake out trade 
licences, remained in the country without ever registering 
themselves and paying £ 3, 
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BAZAARS and locations 
Coming to Law 3 of 1885, it has been often urged 
fcha:; Indiana, after the establishment of British Govern- 
meat in this country, have received relief with reference 
to trade licences Nothing, however, can be farther from 
fehe truth. Before the war, we were able to trade aay- 
where we liked, as against tender of payment for licence 
money. The long arm of the British Government was 
fchan strong enough to protect us, and up to the very 
eve of the war, in spite of the constant threats of the 
then Government to prosecute British Indians who were 
trading, no action waa taken. It ia true that .now, owing 
to the decision of the Supreme Court, Indian trade ia 
unfettered bub that is in spite of the Government. Up 
to she very last moment the Government declined to 
come to the rescue and a notice was published called the 
Bazaars Notice," which stated that, after a certain date, 
every Indian who did not hold a licence to trade at tbft 
outbreak of war outside locations, would be expected not 

f'i r ■* •.•' , . t " 

only to remove to locations, bub to trade there also. 
After the notice was published locations were established 
in almost every .'town, and when every effort to get 
justice at the hands of the Government was exhausted, 
as a last resort it was decided to test the matter in a 
Court of Law. The whole of the Government machinery 
was then set in motion against us, Before the war a 
similar case was fought, and the British Government 
aided the Indians to seek an interpretation of the law, 
which we have now received from the present Supreme 
Court, After the establishment of the British Govern¬ 
ment, all these forces ware against ns. It is a cruel 
irony of fate, and there ia no use disguising the fact that 
we have felt it most keenly, and this, 1 may state, m 
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has now transpired, in spite of the fact that the then 


Attorney-General told the Government that the inter¬ 
pretation. they sought to place upon the law was bad, 
that, if it went to the Supreme Court, the matter would 
be derided in favour of British Indians. If, therefore, 
British Indians have not been sent to locations and are 
free to trade anywhere they like, and to live where they 
like—as I say, it is because it is notwithstanding the 
intentions of the Government to the contrary. In every 
instance, Law 3 of 1885 has been, 90 far as the Indiana 
are oonoarnaiL moBt strictly interpreted against us, and 
■yo have not been allowed advantage of any loopholes 
that are left in it in our favour, SYjr instance, British 
Indians are boh debarred from owning landed property 
in "streets, wards, or locations that may be set apart" 
by the Government. The Government have resolutely 
declined to consider the words '‘streets and wards," and 
have simply clung bo the world locations, and these 
locations, too, have been established miles away. We 
have pleaded hard, saying that the Government have the 
power to give us the right to ownership of land in streets 
and wards, that they should make use of that power in 
our favour, but the plea has been io vain. Even land 
which is being used for religious purposes, the Govern¬ 
ment would not transfer in the names of the trustees, as 
in Johannesburg, Hai'delburg, Pretoria and Potchefst- 
rooir, although the mosque premises are good in every 
respeot, from a sanitary standpoint, It ie time, we 
therefore submit, that soma relief was granted to us, 
while new legislation is under consideration. 


CLASS LEGISLATION 


As to the new legislation to replace Iiaw 3 of 1.885 
the despatch drawn by Sir Arthur Lawley has caused aa 
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a very great deal of pain. It insists ou legislafelon 
affecting British Indians, or Asiatics, as such. it aiso 
insists on the principle ot compulsory segregation both 
of which are in conflict with the repeated assurances gives 
to British Indians. Sir Arthur Bawley, I wiab to say 
with the greatest deference, has allowed himself bo he 
lad astray by what he saw in Natal. Nabal bae been held 
Op fts an example of what the Transvaal would be, but the 
responsible politicians in Natal have always admitted 
that Indians have bean the saving of the Colony. S>r 
James Hnlebt stated before the Native Affaire Commis¬ 
sion that the Indian, even as a trader, w&s a desirable 
citizen, and formed a better link between the white 
wholesale merchant and the Native. Sir Arthur 
Lawlay had also stated that, even if promises were made 
to Bribish Indians, they ware made in ignorance of the 
facta as bhoy now are, and therefore it would ha a greater 
duly to break them than to aarry them oub. Wir.b the 
greatest deference, I venture to submit that ibis is a 
wrong view to take of the promises, We are not dealing 
with promises sbab were made fifty years ago, though we 
undoubtedly rely upon the Proclamation of 1853 as 
our " Magna Obarta,” That proclamation has been 
reaffirmed more than oooe. Viceroy after Viceroy has 
Abated emphatically that ib was a promise acted upon. 
At the Conference of the Colonial Premiers, Sir* Cham¬ 
berlain laid down the same dootrica and told the 
Premiers that no legislation affecting British Indians aa 
suob. would be countenanced by Her lata Majesty‘a 
Government, bhao ib would be putting an affront quite 
unnecessarily oa million a of the loyal subjects of the 
crown, and that, therefore, tba legislation that was passed 
could only he of a general character. Ib was for that 
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reason that the first Immigration Restriction Act of 
Australia was vetoed, it was for the same reason that 
She first Natal Franchise Ant was vetoed, and it- was for 
the same reason that the Colony of Natal, after submit¬ 
ting r draft bill applicable to Asiatics as such, bad to draft 
another measure. There are matters, nob of years gone 
by, but of recent years. Is oanoot be said that there are 
fto-day any now facts Shat have coma to light to change all 
this. Indeed, even immediately before the war. declara¬ 
tions were made by Ministers that one of the reasons was 
to protect the rights of British Indians. Iiisfcly. but nob 
least, your Excellency, too, gave expression bo similar 
stOtimanba on the eve of ftba war, Tuough, therefore, the 
manner in which Sir Arthur Lawley has approached the 
-question is, in our humble opinion, very unjust and incon¬ 
sistent with the British tra iitions, we, in order to show 
that we wish to co-operate with the white colonists, 
have submitted that, even though no suoh law existed 
before, there no ay now no au Immigration Act after the 
basis of the Gape or Natal, except that, as to ibe edu¬ 
cational test, the great Indian languages should be 
reoognised and that the already eatalished British 
Indian merchants should have facilities afforded to 
them i'dr importing temporarily men whom they may 
require in their businesses. That will at once do away 
wish the fear of what has been termed an Asiatic invasion. 
We have also submitted that with reference to trade 
licenses, which have caused so much grumbling, the 
power should be givgn to the Local Boards or Town 
Con noils to regulate the issue of any new licence subject 
to the control of the Supreme Court. All the existing 
’’ounces should he taken out of the operation of any 
•auah statute, because they represent vested interests. 
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Wo fool that, if those two measures were passed, and Law : 
3 of 1885 were repealed, some measure and only same: 
measure of justice would be done So Indians. We sub¬ 
mit that we ougbb So have perfeob freedom of owning 
landed property and of living where we like under the 
general municipal regulations as to sanitation and appear¬ 
ance of buildings, and during tha time that the legislation 
is being formed, the Peace Preservation Ordinance should 
be regulated in aoeordanee wibb the spirit of suob regula¬ 
tion, and liberal interpretation should be placed upon 
Law 3 of 1885. It seems bo me bo be foreign fco the 
nature of the British Constitution aa I have been taught 
from my childhood, and it is difficult for my ooutitrymen 
fco understand that, under she British flag which protaots 
Aliens, its own subjects should be debarred from holding 
a foob of landed property so long as good use is made of 
it. Uuder the conditions, therefore, submitted by she 
Association, it ought to be possible for the Government to 
freo the Statute Book of the Colony from legislation that 
necessarily insults British Indians. I do not wish bo touch 
on such questions as footpath regulations, when we have 
to consider the question of bread and butter and life and 
death. What we want is nob political power; bun 
y is do wish to live aide by side with other B.' bish 
su>-•jye'.'i in peaoa and amity, and with dignity and self- 
respect. Wa, therefore, feel that the moment Bis Majes¬ 
ty’s Government deckle eo pass legislation differentiating 
between class aod elase,.there would be an end to that 
freed'rm' wbioh. wa have learned bo cherish as a priceless- 
noritaKe of living under the British Crown. 
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DEPUTATION TO LORD ELGIN 

The deputation to the Earl of Selborne, High Com¬ 
missioner in South Africa, having failed in its efforts to 
obtain redress, the Indians led by Mr. Gandhi organised 
an agitation in England and succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathy of many Englishmen in the cause of the South 
African Indians. An influential Committee with Lord 
Ampthill as President, Sir M.M, Bhotunaggree as Execu¬ 
tive Chairman and Mr. Bitch as Secretary f was formed to 
guard over Indian interests and a deputation from among 
the leading sympathisers of the cause of British Indians 
in South Africa was organised to wait on the Earl of 
Elgin, the Colonial Secretary, The deputation, which 
consisted of Lord Stanley of A Iderley, Mr. If. O. Ally, 
Mr. M, K Gandhi, Sir Lepel Grifftiu Mr. J. D. Bees, 
CJ.E.\ M.P., Sir George Bivdwood, K.C.8J,, Sir Henry 
Cotton , KC.S.L, M. P„ Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji> Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggree , K.G.LEMr. Amir Alt, Mr. Harold 
Cox, M. P., and Mr- Thornton, C.S.I., waited on Lord 
Elgin on Thursday, November . 8, 1906 , at the Colonial 
office. Lord Elgin began by saying that his sentiments 
would all be in favour of doing anything he could for the 
interest of British Indians. Sir Lepel Griffin having in¬ 
troduced the Delegates in a neat little speech, Mr. Gandhi, 
as one of the two delegates from South Africa , spoke as 
follows ; 

Both Mr, Ally aud I are very txffioh obliged to your 
Lordship for giving us tha opportunity of plaoitrg tha- 
British ludiau position before you- Supported though 
wa are by distinguished Auglo-Iudian friends and others, 
I feel that the task before Mr. Ally anl myself »e very 
difficult because your Lordship, in reply to the oabiegranc 
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sent to you through Lord Selboroe, after the great 
Indian Mass Meeting in Johannesburg, was pleased fco 
inform the British Indian Association that, although ybu 
would be pleaded to give aa every opportunity of stating 
our case, no good purpose was likely to he served, as 
your Lordship had approved of the principle of the 
Ordinance, in that it gave gome measure of relief to the 
British Indian community, though not as much as His 
Majesty's Government would desire, We> who are the 
naen on the spot, and who are affected hy the Ordinance 
in question, have ventured tc think otherwise. We have 
felt that this Ordinance does not give ua any relief what¬ 
soever. It is a measure which plaoes British Indiana in 
a far worse position than before, and makes the iot of 
the British Indian well-nigh intolerable. Under the 
Ordinance, the British Indian Is assumed to bo r 
criminal. If a stranger, not knowing the circumetanoas 
of the Transvaal, were to read the Ordinance, he would 
have no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that 
an Ordinance of that nature, which carries so many 
penalties, and wounds the British Indian community on 
ah sides, must, only apply to thieves or a gang of robbers. 
I venture, therefore, to think that, although $;r Lapel 
Griffin has used strong language in connection with the 
Ordinance, be has not at all exaggerated, but every word 
of it is justified. At the earns time I beg to state that 
the Ordinance, as amended, does not apply to British 
Indian females. T?he draft Ordinance undoubtedly 
applied to females also, but owing to the very strong 
protest made by the British Indian Association, and by 
Mr, Ally separately, as Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic 
Hooiety, pointing out the grejfe violence that would have 
been done So female sanctity, if I may say so, th 0 
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Ordinance was amended flo as to take females out of its* 
operation. Bat if, applies so all adult mates a ad even bo 
tbilcfreu, iu that slue parents or guardians have to take 
Out, registration cerfcHioatoii (or their children or wards, 
as the case may be. 

It ia a fundamental maxim of the British law that 
everyone is presumed to be innocent until he is found 
guilty, but the Ordinaries reverses the process, brands 
every Indian as guilty, and leaves no room for him bo 
Drove hie innocence, There is absolutely nothing proved 
against us, and yet every British Indiaa, no matter what 
hie status is, is to ha ooodemBad as guilty, arid not 
treated »3 an innocanb man. My Oord, an Ordinanoe of 
this mature it 13 not possible for British Indians to re- 
oomiile themselves to. I do not know that such an 
Ordinance is applicable to free British subjects in any 
part of His Majesty's Dorn in ions. 

Moreover, what the Transvaal thinks to-day, the 
other Colonies thin kb to-morrow. When Lord Milner 
8Drang bis Bazaar Notice on British Indians, the whole 
of South Africa rang with the idea. The barm "bazaar” 
is a misnomer; it has been really applied to locations 
where trade is utterly impossible. However, a proposal 
was seriously made, after a Bazaar Notice by the then 
Mayor of Durban, Mr. Ellis Brown, that Indiana should 
he relegaiod So bazaars. Tuere is not the slightest 
reason why this Ordinance also, if it ever becomes law, 
should not he copied by the other parts of South Africa 
J?he position to-day in Natal is that eveu indentured 
Indiana are not required uo oarry passes as contain plated 
by the Asiastia Liw Amendment Ordiaemae , nor are 
lihere any penalties attsaoiiad to the non-(tarrying of 
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pa 3 aea as are defiaed in the Ordinance under dig? 
sioo. We have already shown, in our humble repre¬ 
sentation, that no relief has baen granted by 
ibia Ordioanasi because the remission of She -63 fae 


referred to by Mr. Duaoan is quite illusory, because 
all we British Indiana resident in the Transvaal, who 
am obliged to pay £3 under Liw 3 ol 1885, and those 
who, under Lord Saltnrae’a promisae are likely to ha 
■allowed to re-enter the Transvaal, have paid the =63 
already. 

The authority to issue temporary permits is also 
■superfluous, in that the Government have already exercis¬ 
ed the power, and there are to-day in the Transvaal 
several Indians in possession of temporary parmhe. 
Taey are liable to be expelled from the Colony oa the 
expiry of their permits. 

Toe relief under tbe Liquor Ordinaooe is, British 
ladiaus feel, a wantan insult. So much was tbua 
recognised by the iooal Government that they immediately 
assured the Indiana that it was not intended for British 
Indians at all, bat for somebody else. We have no 
oonoeobion with anybody else and we have always 
endeavoured to show that the British Indians ought to 
ha treated as British subjects, and ought not to bo 
inaiuded with the general body of A.ai atlas with respect 
*o whom there may he a aead for game restrictions which 
ought not to apply to British Indiana as British subjects. 

Thera remains one mors sentiment, that is, in cuu- 
unction with the land owned hy the late Aboobtker. The 
land should belong to the heirs by right, but under the 
interpretation reluotaotly put) upon it by the Supreme 
Oonrti that it is only individual in character, and. does oat 
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touch tfco community, the land oannot betransmitted bo 
the heirs. The Ordinance la intended to rectify the error, 
btife as I had the honour to represent the heirs, 1 ventured 
to think thab even they would no'; consent to pay for 
getting this relief at the price, ia the nature of the 
Ordinance for British Indiana; and oertainty the Indian 
community ean never exchange, for the relief given to the 
heirs of the land of Ahoobaker, an Ordinance of this 
nature, which requires them to pay so great a price for 
what is really their own. So that under the Ordinanoe, 
in that res poet again, there is absolutely no relief. As 
I said before, we shall he under the Ordinance branded 
as criminals. 

My lord, the existing legislation id severe enough. 
1 hold in my hands returns from bhe Gourh of the Magis¬ 
trate at Volksrust. Over 150 successful prosecutions cf 
Indiana attempting to enter the Transvaal have taken; 
place during the years 1905 and 1906. All these prose¬ 
cutions, I venture bo say, are by no means Juab. I 
venture to believe that, if bhasa prosecutions were gone 
into, you would see that some of them were absolutely 
groundless. 

So far as the question of identification is concerned, 
the present laws ate quibe enough. I produce bo Yoor 
Inrdship the Ilagistrafeion Certificate held hy me, and ife 
will show how complete it is to establish identification. 
The present law can hardly be called an amendment. * 
produce before Your Lordship a registration receipt h^ld 
by my colleague, Mr. Ally, from the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment!. Your Lordship will see that it is merely a raoaipf) 
for £3. The registration under the present Ordmauoo 
is of a different type. When Lord Miluer wiahod 
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OfiCores Law 3 of 1885, be suggested new registration 
Ws protested agaioBt it, but on &t« strong advice, 
»e a voluntary aet, we allowed ourselves to be newly 
registered; and hence the form produced before Your 
Lordship. At the time the registration was undertaken, 
Lord Milner stated emphatically that it was a measure 
once for all . and that it would form a complete tibia to 
residence by those who hold snob registration oertifioateti 
Is ail this now to be undone? 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware of the Punia ease, 
■wherein a poor Indian woman in the company of her 
husband, was torn away from ber husband, and was 
ordered by the Magistrate to leave the country within 
seven hours. EWtunately, relief was granted in the end, 
as the matter was taken up in time, A boy under 
eleven years was also arrested and sentenced to pay a 
fine of £ 30 or to go to gaol for bbree months, and at the 
end of it to leave the country. In this oa 3 e, again, tbo 
Supreme Court baa been able to grant justice. The con¬ 
viction was pronounced to be whoily bad, and Sir James 
Boas-Innes stated that the Administration would bring 
upon itself ridicule and contempt if snob a policy was 
pursued. If the existing legislation is strong enough, 
and severe enough to thus prosecute British Indians, is 
jti not enough to keep out of the colony British Indians 
who may attempt fraudulently to enter it? 

It has boon stated that the reason for passing the 
Ordinance is that there is au unauthorised iofiai of 
British Indians into the Transvaal, ca a wholesale scale, 
and that there is an attempt, on the parb of the Indian 
community, to introduce Indians in such a manner. The 
Iasi charge has bean, times without number, repudiated 
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by the Indian abiumuniby, and the makers of the obarge 


hava been challenged to prove oh-air statement. Toe 
first statement baa also been denied. 

£ ought bo mention ana thing also ; fehub ia, tbs fourth 
resolution that was passed at the Bribiah Indian Muss 
Meeting It was passed by the maebing solemnly, 
prayerfully, and in aill humility, and the whole of that 
great meeting decided by that resolubionsn* U r if this 
Ordinance ever earns bo be enforced and we did nob gab 
relief, the British Indiana, rather than submit to the 
great) degradation involved in ib, would go bo gaol, such 
was the intensity of the feeling aroused by the Ordinaries. 
Wh have hitherto suffered much in the Transvaal and in 
other parte of South Africa; bat she hardship has been 
tolerable ; we have not considered ib nsosaeary to travel 
6000 miles bo place the position before the Imperial 
Government. But the straining point has beer reached 
by the Ordinance, and we fob that Wu should? in all 
humility, exhaust every resource, even to bhe extant) of 
Banding a deputation to wait on Tour Lordship. 

The leant), bbersfore, that, in nay humble opinion, 
is due bo the Bribiah Indian aonamuniby, is to appoint a 
Commission as suggested in the bumble representation 
submitted bo Tour Lordship. It is a time-honoured 
British custom that, whenever an important principle is 
involved, a Commission is appointed before a step is 
taken. The question of Alien Immigration into the 
United Kingdom is a parallel case. Chargee somewhat 
similar bo the charges against the Indian community 
wars made against the aliens who enter the United 
Kingdom. Thera was also the question of adequacy of 
the existing legislation, and the necessity for farther 
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legislation. AH these three points wore referred to a 
Commission before any step was taken. I therefore 
venture to think that ft Commission should be aproiotod, 
and the whole question thrashed out before any drastic 
measures are taken. 

I venture therefore to hope that \our Lordship will 
nee your way to tjrant this small measure of relief to the 
British Indian community. 


BEFORE THE COURT IN 1907 

Mr, Gandhi* s appeal to Lord Elgin and the efforts 
of the British Committee in London were successful only 
to the extent of securing from Lord Elgin a declaration 
that the ordinance would be hung up until the matter had 
received the consideration of the Transvaal Parliament 
thou was shortly to come into being, A cows titutional 
Government wets soon after formed in the Iransvao.l and 
the new measure received the Royal Assent and became 
Law. 'The Indian Community in Transvaal , seeing that 
their efforts were all in vain, determined to fight and risk 
the consequences of disobedience in accordance with the 
resolution passed at a vast mass meeting of sonic 3,000 
British Indians held at the Empire Theatre , Johannesburg. 

On the 26th December, 1907 . the Royal Assent to the 
Immigration Act was announced and simultaneously came 
ihe news that a number of the leaders of the two Asiatic 
communities ivdre warned to appear before the Magistrate 
to show cause why, having failed to apply for registration, 
as required by the law, they should not be ordered to leave 
the Transvaal. They, were directed to leave the Colony 
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ithm a given period^ and failing to do so, they ■were 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for two months. 
Mr, Gatidhi was one of those arrested and brought to trial. 

In Christmas week of 1907 Mr Gandhi received a 
telephone message from Mr, H. F. 1), Papmfue, Acting 
Commissioner of Police for the Transvaal, asking him to 
cati, at Marlborough House, Upon arriving there, he teas 
informed that the arrests had been ordered of himself and 
25 others. 

The following account of the proceedings in Court is 
taken from the "Indian Opinion." 

Mr, Gandhi gave his word that all would appaar be¬ 
fore the respective magistrates at 10 A.M, next day and 
the Commissioner accepted this guarantee. Next morning 
when he attended at the B, Criminal Court he was ask¬ 
ed by the Superintendent whether he held duly issued 
registration oertifiaatea under law 9 of 1907, and upon 
receiving replies in the negative, he was promptly arrant 
-ed and charged under season 3 sub-seotion 2 of Act 2 of 
3907, in that he was in the Transvaal without a registra¬ 
tion oertifiaato issued under the act. Tbe Court was 
crowded to excess, and it seemed as if,, at one time, the 
barrier would be overthrown. 

Mr. I). J. B bur man prosecuted on behalf of the 
Crown. 

Mr, Gandhi pleaded guilty, 

Sop. Vernon gave evidence as to the arrest. 

Mr. Gandhi asked no questions, but went into the 
box prepared to make a statement. He savd what ha - v *a 
about to state was not evidence bub he hoped gbo Court 
wvould grant him indulgence to make a short ex plan abba 
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eeaing that ho was an officer of that Court. He wished 
bo say why bo had not submitted to this. 

Mr. Jordan (Magistrate): 1 don’t think that has any¬ 
thing to do wish it. The latt ie there, and you have dis¬ 
obeyed it. I do not want any politioai speeches made. 

Mr. Gandhi ; I do nob want to oiaka any politioai 
speeches, 

Mr. Jordan : The qaeebion is, have you registered or 
uot? If you h»va not registered there ia an end of the 
case. If you have any explanation to offer as regards the 
order I am going bo make that is another Btory. There 
is ehe law, which has been passed by the Transvaal legis¬ 
lature and sanctioned by tbs Imperial Government. All 1 
have to do and all I can do ia bo administer bhat law as 
kG stands 

Mr. Gandhi: Ido nob wish to give any evidence in 
extenuation and I know bbab legally I oannob give 
evidence at all. 

Mr. Jordan ; All I have bo deal with ia legal evi¬ 
dence. What you want bo say, I suppose, is that you do 
not approve of bhe law aud you conscientiously resist it. 

Mr. Gandhi: That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Jordan ; I will bake the evidence if you say you 
conscientiously object. 

Mr. Gandhi was proceeding bo state when he came 
to the Transvaal and the faob that he was Secretary to 
tho British Indian Association when Mr. Jordan said he 
did uot see how that affected bha case. 

Mr. Gandhi: I said that before and I simply asked 
the indulgence of the Court for five minutes. 

Mr. Jordan ; I don't think this is a ease in which 
the Court should grant any indulgence; you have defied 
*ha law. 
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Gandhi; Very wbII, air. then I have 
-more ho say. 

The Magistrate thou ordered Mr. Gandhi to leave 
the country in 48 hours. 

On the 11th January 1908 Mr. Gandhi appeared before 
the Court, and he pleaded guilty to the charge of disobeying 
the order of the Court to leave the Colony within48 hours. 

Mr Gandhi asked leave to make a short statement 
and having obtained it, he said he thought there should 
be distinction made botwteo his oafia and those who were 
to follow. He bad just received a message from Pretoria 
stating chat hia compatriots had been tried there and had 
been sentenced to three months* imprisonment with hard 
labour, and they had been fined a heavy amount in lieu 
■of payment of whioh they would receive a further period 
of three months’ hard labour. If these men had com mi t- 
tod an offanoe, he had committed a greater offence, and 
ha asked the magistrate to impose upon him the heaviest 
-penalty- 

Mr. Jordan : You asked for the heaviest penalty 
which the law authorised ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Jordan : I mast say I do not feel inclined to ao- 
-cade to your request of passing the heaviest sentence 
whioh is six months' hard labour with a fine of :3500- 
That appears to me to be totally out of proportion to the 
offence whioh you have committed, The offence praobi- 
oally is contempt of Court in having disobeyed the order 
of December, 28* 1907. This is more or less a political 
offence, and if it had not been for the political defiance 
set to the Jaw, I should have thought it my duty to pass 
;5ba lowest sentence whioh I am authorised by the act. 
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Under the ciroum stance, I thick a fair sentence bo meat 
the oaae would be two months' imprisonment) without 
bard labour. 

Mr Gandhi was (hen removed in euetody. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ASSAILANTS. 

As licences to trade or to hawk were refused without 
the production of the new registration certificates many 
men were sentenced to imprisonment for hawking without 
a licence, until the Johannesburg gaol was uncomfortably 
crowded. Realising that there was no sign of the passive 
resistance movement breaking down and impressed by the 
determination of the Asiatio communities, as well as the 
increasing pressure of public o%hnion not only in Eng land 
and India, but also in South Africa and the Transvaal 
itself. General Smuts decided to try a truce , mid accord¬ 
ingly invited negotiations from the imprisoned Indian 
leaders, As a result of these negotiations, General Smuts 
suspended the operation of the Act, and agreed to accept 
voluntary re-registration, promising at the same time to 
introduce repealing legislation in the next Session of 
Parliament, provided that voluntary re-registration had 
bee?i satisfactorily effected• True to his promise , Mr. 
Gandhi took to voluntary re-registration and began advis¬ 
ing his countrymen to do so. 

One morning in February, 190S, when Mr, Gandhi set 
out to fulfil his pledge to the Transvaal Government that 
he would undertake voluntary registration , he was attack¬ 
ed by a small section of the Passive Resisters who imagin¬ 
ed that Mr. Gandhi was playing the coward and betraying 
Ms trust, Though bleeding profusely he refused to seek 
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police protection against his own countrymen and would 
not permit the Doctor to stiieh zip his .face before complet¬ 
ing the form of application for voluntary registration. 
That same day , though tossing with fever , he issued the 
following manifesto from his sick bed : —- 

Those who have committed the act did nob know 
what they were doing. They thought that I was doing 
what was wrong. They have had their redress in the 
only manner thoy know. I, therefore, request that no 
steps be taken against them. 

Seeing that the assault was committed by a Maho¬ 
med ao or Mahoraedans, the Hindus might probably feel 
hurt. If sc, they would put themselves in the wrong 
before the world and their Maker Bather lot the blood 
spilt to-day cement the two communities indissolubly— 
auob is nay heartfelt prayer. May God grant ibl . . . . 
The spirit of passive resistance rightly understood shock, 
make the people fear none and nothing but Gad—no 
cowardly (ear, therefore, should deter the vast majority 
of sober-minded Indians from doing their duty. Xhe 
promise of repeal of the Apt, against voluntary registra¬ 
tion, having been given, it is the saered duty of every 
true Indian to help the Government and the Colony to 
the uttermost. 
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TEE ISSUE AT STAKE 

Undisturbed in any way by the murderous attack on 
him Mr. Gandhi was able to secure the. voluntary re- 
registration of Ms countrymen by the middle of May, 
1908. It was now time hr Genf Smuts to carry out his 
promise to repeal the obnoxious mat. It was clear , however, 
Oenl. Smuts was determined to depart from his promise 
and to " break faith.” Immediate protests scare made by 
both the British Indian and Chinese leaders to General 
Smuts, toko, however, failed to satisfy them, constantly 
evading the issue. Finally he invited Mr. Gandhi to 
discuss the difficulty with him, and at the interview pro¬ 
duced a 'Hiaft Bill to repeal the Act on condition that Mr. 
Gandhi, on behalf of the British Indian community, ivould 
consent to regard certain classes of Indians as prohibited 
emigrants, including even those who could pass the most 
severe education test of the Immigration Act. Recognising 
at once that General Smuts’ intention to as to substitute for 
one piece of insulting legislation an even more humiliating 
law, Mr. Gandhi indignantly refused to contemplate the „ 
suggestion and negotiations were abruptly broken off. The 
agitation teas in full swing; the fails became crowded as 
usual; a deputation teas sent to England to explain to 
the British public how General Smuts had broken faith 
and was playing u)ith the liberty and the conscience of the 
Indian community. The following statement issued by 
Mr, Gandhi and Mr, Haji Habib on the 6th Nov, 2909 
in London gives an account of Ike abortive negotiation 
made in England by Mr. Gandhi and the British Com¬ 
mittee there for redressing the wrongs of the Transvaal 
India?ts: — 



The Transvaal British Indian Deputation arrived in 
Bonded on the lOoh day of July last. The enclosed state’ 
moot of the British Indian case in that Colony was pre¬ 
pared immediately after the arrival in London of that 
Deputation, but it was not issued as delicate negotiations 
with a view to arriving at a Quiet settlement were in 
progress. We have now learnt that these have proved 
abortive and that the position remains unchanged. It 
has, therefore, become necessary for us to inform the 
•public as to how the matter stands and what the struggle 
of the British Indians in the Transvaal means. 

The ex-Colonial Secretary of the Transvaal, during 
its administration as a Crown Colony, writing in i» 
magazine in South Africa in the month of February last, 
■thus oorreobly summed up the question : 

" The position of the Indian leaders in that they will tolerate 
no law which does not put them on an equality with Europeans 
iii regard to reetrlotion cn immigration. They are willing to see 

the number of Asiation limited by administrative action... 

They insist on equality in the terms of the law itself. 

That is still the position, 

Mr. Smuts, the present Colonial Secretary of the 
Transvaal, offers to repeal the Registration Law around 
which the struggle has beau raging for the l»Bb three years, 
and to concede to a limited number of British Indians, 
■other than former residents of the Transvaal, certificates 
of permanent residence. Were the object aimed at by the 
British Indians the admission into the Colony of a few 
more of their brethren, this concession would be material, 
but the objeab they have had in view in agitating for the 
repeal of the Law being to secure legal or theoretical 
equality in respeot of immigration, their purpose is by 
the proposed maintenance of the legal disability not 
^advanced a step. We are not aware whether the above 
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aiodifidition of the present law proposed by Mr. Smuts 
will sake place irrespective of the ooniiinuatsoe of the 
passive resistance att present being offered by the British 
Indians of (she Transvaal, bob we are in a position to 
state that the proposed oouoession will not satiety passive 
resistors, The struggle of the Indian oomnmnity of (hail 
Colony was undertaken ia order to obtain the removal 
of the stigma east upon the whole of India by this legts- 
iation which imports a racial and colour bar into the 
immigration Ijawa of a British Colony for the fittob time 
in the history of Colonial legislation. The principle so laid 
down that British Indians may nob enter the Transvaal 
because they are British Indians is a radical departure 
from traditional policy, is umBritish and intolerable, and 
if that principle is accepted even tacitly by British Indians, 
we consider that they will be untrue bo themselves, to 
the lend of their birth, and bo the Empire to which they 
belong, Nor is it the passive resin tars ia the Transvaal 
who, in a matter cf this kind, have alone bo be considered. 
The whole of India is now awakened to a sense of the 
Insult that the Transvaal legislation offers to her, and we 
fee) that the people here, at the heart of the Empire, 
cannot remain unmoved by this departure, so uopreoe- 
dented and so vital, from Imperial traditions. Mr. Smuts' 
proposal brings out the issue in the dearest manner 
possible. If we were fighting nob for a principle but for 
loaves and fishes, he would be prepared to throw them at 
us m the shape of residential permits for the small 
number of cultured British Indians that may be required 
for our wants, but beoause we insist upon the removal of 
the implied racial taint from the legislation of the 
Colony, he is nob prepared to yield an inob. He would 
give us the husk without the kernel. He dealines to 
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remove the badge of inferiority, bub is ready to change 
the present tough looking symbol for a nicely polished 
one, British Indiana, however, decline So ba deluded. 
They tnay yield everything, occupy any position, but the 
badge must be removed first. We, therefore, truat that 
the public will not be misled by tha specious concessions 
that are being offered, into the hebef that British 
Indians, because they do not accept uhem, are unreason^ 
able in their demands, that they are uncompromising, and 
that, therefore, they do not deserve the sympathy and 
support of a common sense and practical public- In the 
final reply received by us from Lard Crewe the following 
is th? position that is taken up: 

* His Lordship axpUined to you that He. Smuts was unable 
to accept the otaina abas Asiatics should be placed in a position 
of equality with Europeans in respect of right of entry or 
otherwise. 

Herein lies the crus. Legal equality in respect of 
the right of entry| even though never a man does 90 ter, is 
what British Indians have been fighting for, and accord¬ 
ing to the reports we have received from the Transvaal) 
is what same of them, at least, will die for. The only 
possible justification for bolding together the different 
oominunitiea of the Empire under the same sovereignty is 
the fact of elementary equality, and it is because the 
Transvaal legislation cats at the very root of this principle 
that British Indians have offered a stubborn resistance, 

It would he contrary bo fact 60 argue that no relief 
can be bad io this matter because the Transvaal is a 
Self-Governing Colony, and heoauee now South Africa 
has got its Union. Tha difficulty of the situation is dne 
to a mistake committed at the centra of tha Empire. The 
Imperial Government are party to the crime againsb tha 
Imperial Constitution. They sanctioned when they need 
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r.oi have, and when ib was fcbair duky not to have 
sanctioned the legislation in qftjoafeion. They are now 
undoubtedly moat anxious to settle this fcfoublesoroe 
matter. Lord Ore we baB endeavoured to bring about a 
satisfactory result, bub he ia too late. Mr. Smuts, 
perhaps, very properly has reminded hia Lordship of the 
fact thab the legislation in question had received Imperial 
■sanction, and that ha should or oould now be nailed upon 
to retrace his steps, because the British Indians in the 
Transvaal had undertaken ho disregard the legislation, 
and to suffer the penalties of such disregard. rTis 
position as a politician and as an aspirant to high office 
41 in a white South Africa” is unquestionable, bub 
neither the British public nor the Indian publio are 
interested in his position not ate they party to this orirne 
of the Imperial Government. 

We may add that, during the last four months, 
arrests and imprisonments have gone on unabated. i.ha 
leaders of the community continue to go to prison. Ihe 
Severity of the prison regulations is maintained. The 
Prison dieb has been altered for the worse. Prominenb 
medioal men of Johannesburg have certified thab the 
present dietary scale for Indian prisoners is defioianb. 
The authorities, unlike their action during last year, have 
ignored the religious jorupies of Mahomedan prisoners, 
and have refused to give facilities for observing the 
sacred annual fast which millions of Mahomedans scru¬ 
pulously undergo from year to year Sixty passive 
resisters recently came out of the Pretoria gaol emaciated 
aud weak. Tbeir message to ws is bbat, starved as they 
ware, they are ready bo be re-arrested as soon as the 
Government wUh to lay bheir hands on them. The 
acting Chairman of the British Indian Association baa 
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only just been arrested and sentenced be be imprisoned 
for three months with hard labour. This is his third- 
bann. He is a Mahomedan, A brave Parsee, a well* 
educated man, was deported to Natal. He re-entered- 
and is now undergoing six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour* He is in gaol for the fifth time. A young 
Indian, an ex-Volunteer Sergeant, has also gone to gaol 
for the third time on the same terms as the Parses, 
Wives of imprisoned British Indians and their children 
either taka up baskets of fruit) hawk about and earn 
their liviDg in order to support themselves, or are being 
supported from contributions. Mr. Smufcei when he re¬ 
embarked for South Africa, said that he had arrived at 
an understanding with Lord Crawe that would satisfy 
the large body of British Indians who were heartily sick, 
of the agitation. His propheoy has been totally disprov¬ 
ed by what has happened since. 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION 

The £3 fog; was not the only disability of South Afri¬ 
can Indians. Among the various legal disabilities to 
which Indians were subjected, the most galling was the one 
concerning the introduction of the plural wives of Asiatics 
into the Transvaal. The law involved great hardship on 
the Muslims in particular , Mr. Gandhi urged on the 
Minister "not for a general recognition of polygamy”, but 
contended “ that, in continuation of the practice hitherto 
followed , existing plural wives of domiciled resident i; 
should be allowed to enter.” On this question the follow¬ 
ing correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. B. M, 
Gorges took place in September, 1913 In reply to Mr. 
Gorges' letter, Mr. Gandhi wrote on 22nd September; _ 
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Dear Mr, Gorges,—I ain ranch obliged So you far 
your Utter of the 19 ik instant regarding Sbe marriage 
question. I have not widened the original scope of 
my request. But I shafl endeavour as clearly as 
passible to re-state the position. 

It is submitted that authority should be taken front 
Parliament during its next session no legalise mono¬ 
gamous marriages already BoienooUed or hereafter bo 
be solemnised by Indian priests among Indians belong¬ 
ing to uoa-Ghristiati denominations. Legislation has 
beaotoo necessary only because the marriage clause in 
the new Act was hastily warded without considering 
the full position. Unless tbe relief now sought is 
granted soon, the status of Indian women married in 
South Africa ia that of concubines and their children 
not lawful heirs of their parents. Such is, as I cake 
it, the effect of the Saarle judgmena combined with the 
action of the Natal Muster of the Supreme Court and 
the Gardiner judgment. I have asked - (or a promise 
of amelioration during the next session because I 
atibmib that the matter is one of urgency; With regard 
to polygamy, I have not asked for legal recognition, 
but the admission under the powers vested iu the 
Minister of plural wives without the Government in any 
way recognising their legal status. The admission is 
to be restricted only to plural wives already married to 
Indians who may be found to be unquestionably 
domiciled in the Union. This at once restricts the 
scope of the Government's generosity and enables 
thsm to know jiokj how many such wives will have to 
be admitted. I have already submitted a plan as to how 
bhis can be brought about. 
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io myjbumble opiuion.f the letter of tbe 105h August, 


1911, referred to in your ooinnouniofctior;, bears the 
interpretation I have placed upon ib. The British 
Indian Association raised the question of polygamy 
and the above-maotioned letter containing the assurance 
was the reply. To suppose you know that plural wives 
hava soundly been admitted by the Immigration Officers 
and that polygamous Unions are even registered oo the 
Transvaal registration certificates. 


As doubts have arisen as to the moaning of the term 
*' monogamous marriage," I bag to record bhsfc the 
meaning that the community has placed upon it is that 
a marriage is monogamous if % man is married to only 
one woman, no matter under what religion and no matter 
whether such religion under given oireumstanoeu sanc¬ 
tion b polygamy or nob. 

1 observe that paragraph 2 of your letter seems to 
suggest that my reply to your last wire did not though it 
might have covered the other points referred to therein. 
I purposely refrained from touching the other points ae I 
felt that no aoope was left open for me to do so. But if 
General Smuts is still prepared to consider the other 
points, I shall be aerbainly prepared to make a further 
submission. I oannot help feeling that the unfortunate 
rupture baa t&ken place ca points very vital to tbe Indian 
community but of little oonsequenao bo the Government 
or the dominant population of the Dnioo. 

Pray always oouaider mo to be one the least deairoue 
to obstruct the Government and moat anxious to serve it 
in so far as J oan do so consistently with my duty to rny 
countrymen, 

To this Mr. Gorges replied that the minister after 
full consideration had asked him to say that %i would 
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not be possible for him to give any assurance that legis¬ 
lation on the lines indicated by him xuoidd be introduced 
at the next session Mr, Gandhi thermipon, replied on 2Hth 
September:— 

D<J»r Mr. Gorges,—1 do not know that lain justified 
in writing this latter to you, but, as you have heen 
personal!} eolioitous about the non-revival of passive 
resistance, and as, in the course of ray oon vernations 
with you, t bava no often told you that T have nothing 
to withhold firm the Government, I may as well in¬ 
form you of what is now going ou. 

I wrote to you from Phoenix in reply to your last 
letter, and if you have not yet replied to my com¬ 
munication hut intend to do so, t would suggest your 
sending your repiy to my Johannesburg address* as T 
shall be here for some time at least. 

The campaign has started in earnest. As you know, 
sixteen passive resistors, inoluding four women, are 
already serving three months ' imprison count with hard 
labour. The resiafcera here were awaiting my arrival 
and the aotivity here will commence almost immediately. 

I oarraob help saying that the points on which the 
struggle has re-started are such that the Government 
might gracefully grant them to the community. But 
whafj I would like bo impress upon the Government is 
the gravity of the step wa are about to take. I know 
that ib is fraught with danger. I know also that, 
onoe taken, it may be diffioulb to control the spread of 
the movement beyond the limits one may set. I know 
also what responsibility lies on my shoulders in advising 
suah a momentous step, but I feel thab it is nob possible 
for me to refrain from advising a step which I consider 
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necessary, bo be of educational value and, in the 
end, ba bo valuable both bo the Indian community and 
to the Sbftba. This atop consists in actively, persistently 
and continuously asking those who are liable to pay the 
£3 tax to decline bo do so and to suffer the penalties 
for non-payment, and, what is more important, in 
asking those who are now serving indenture and who 
will, therefore, ba liable to pay the £3 tax on completion 
of their indenture to strike work until the tax is with¬ 
drawn. I feel that, in view of Lord Ampbhills da* 
deration in the House of birds, evidently with the 
approval of Mr. Gokha ( e, aj to the definite promise 
made by the Government and repeated to Lord Glad¬ 
stone, this ad vise to indentured Indians would be fully 
justified That the tax has weighed most heavily upon 
the man I know from personal experience ; that the 
man roBant it bitterly I also know from personal know¬ 
ledge, But they have submitted bo it more or teas 
with quiet resignation, and I am loth to disturb their 
minds by any step that I might take or advise. Can 
f not even now, whilst in the midst of the struggle, 
appeal to General Smuts and ask him to re-considei 
his decision on the points already submitted and on 
tbs question of the £3 tax, and, whether this letter is 
favourably considered or not, may I anbioipate the 
assurance that it will in no wise be taken to be a threat? 

(8d.) M. K, Gandhi. 
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While Mr. Gandhi was leading a deputation to 
England, another deputation Ud by Mr. Polak came 
to India to prats the question of the repeal of the 
£3 tax. Then followed an agitation in England and 
India in 1910-1912 which compelled attention of the 
authorities. Mr. GolthaU subsequently visited South 
Africa and made special representations to the Union 
Ministers on this particular question and a definite under- 
taking Zifas given to him that the tax would be repealed* 
For a time it appeared that settlement teas possible. But 
General Smuts again evaded and the tension became more 
when in 1913 a measure was introduced into the Union 
Parliament exempting teamen only from its operation, Mr. 
Gandhi wired to Mr. Gokhale asking whether the promise 
of repeal was limited to women only. Mr. Gokhale replied 
that it applied to all u>ho were effected by the tax. Mr. 
Gandhi reminded the Union Government of the promise 
and asked for a definite undertaking to repeal it in 1914- 
The Union Government declined It was then that Mr. 
Gandhi organised the great movement advising indentured 
Indians to suspend -work till the tax was repealed. Under 
his lead the Indian labourers go.ih.ercd in thousands anti 
they passed mine after mine adding to their numbers. Then 
commenced the historic March into the Transvaal allowing 
themselves to be freely arrested. The Government hoping 
to demoralise the Indians issued a warrant to arrest Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi, was. on the Uih November, 1913 , charged 
on three coiuits, before the Resident Magistrate, Mr. J. W. 
Gross, of Dundee, with inducing indentured immigrants to 
leave the Province. The Gourt was crowded with Indians 
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hnd Europeans Mr, TF, Daisdb Turnbull was specially 
instructed by the Attorney-General to appear for the prose¬ 
cution, and Mr, Advocate J, IF, Godfrey appeared for 
Mr. Gandhi. Mr, Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charges, 

Mr, Turnbull read the section and left the matter in 
the hands of the Magistrate. 

Mr. Godfrey stated that he was under an obligation 
to the defendant not to plead in mitigation i?t any way 
whatsoever . The circumstances which had brought Mr. 
■Gandhi before the Magistrate were well known to all 
persons, and he was only expressing the desire of the 
defendant when he stated that the Magistrate had a duty 
to perform, and that he teas expected to perform that 
duty fearlessly , and should therefore not hesitate to 
impose the highest sentence upon the prisoner if he felt 
that the circumstances in the case justified it 

Mr, Gandhi obtained the permission of the Courtt 
and made the following statement :— 

As a member of the profession, and being an old 
resident of Natal, ha thought that, in justice to himself 
pnblic, he ehould state that tba counts against 
“ !ui were of such a nature that ha took the responsibility 
imposed upon him, for ha believed that tba demonsbra- 
Mou for which these people were taken out of the Colony 
WJ-.B one for a worthy object. He felt shat bo should gay 
tbab ha had nothing against the employers, and regret* 
bad thab in this oampaign serious losses wore being caused 
to them. Ha appealed bo bhe employers also, and he 
foH that the lax was one which was heavily weigbinp 
down bie countrymen, and should be removed. He 
also felb that be was in honour bound, in view of the 
•position of things between Mr. Smuts and Professor 
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(Jokhalei to produce a striking demonstration, He was 
aware of the miseries caused to the women and babas in 
arms. On ihe whole, he felt ha had nob gone beyond 
the principles aud honour of ube profession of which he 
was a member, He felb that ha had only done his duty 
in advising his oouofcryraeD, and ib was hia duty to advise 
them again, that, uatii the tax were removed, to leave work 
and subsist upon rations obtained by charity. He was 
certain thab without suffering it was not possible for them 
to get their grievance remedied. 

The Magistrate finally in pronouncing sentence 
said :— 

It was a painful duty to pass a sentence upon the 
conduct of a gentleman like Mr,Gandhi, upon the deliberate 
contravention of the law, but he had a duty to perform, 
and Mr. Godfrey, his counsels had asked him fearlessly to 
perform that duty. The accused having pleaded guilty, he 
(the Magistrate) accepted that plea, and passed the 
foHou'ing ‘ sentences :—Count l, £20, or three months' 
imprisonment, with hard labour : Count 2, £20, or three 
months* imprisonment, toith hard labour > to take effect up¬ 
on the expiration of the sentence in respect to count 1 ; 
Count 3, £,20 or three months' imprisonment, with hard 
labour, this to take effect upon the expiration of the 
sentence imposed in count 2, 

Mr, Gandhi, in a clear and calm voice, said: —' I 
elecb to go to gaol/' 

His counsel visited him later, and , through him, 
desired it to be stated that he was cheerful and confident, 
and sent as his message to the strikers the following :— 

"No caseation of the strike without the repeal of 
the £3 tax. The Government, having imprisoned me, oau 
gracefully make a declaration regarding the repeal." 




THE SOLOMON COMMISSION, 

While Mr, Gandhi and his compatriots were suffer ing 
in jail, his countrymen in India, under the guidance of 
Mr, Gokhah, continued to render all possible assistance to 
keep up the firm attitude of the South African Indians 
Money was raised in thousands for the help of the distress- 
ed m South Africa And in December, 1923, Lord Hat - 
dinge's famous speech in Madras opened the eyes of the 
Imperial Government to the gravity of the situation 
created by the Union Government . Soon after a Royal 
Commission to enquire into', the condition of Indians in 
South Africa was appointed, In view of the forthcoming 
Commission’s enquiry , Mr, Gandhi and his colleagues were 
released from prison. Soon after release Mr, Gandhi 
made the following statement 

Wa ware discharged unconditionally on the i8tb 
instant, on the recommendation of the Commission* We 
ware not Sold at the time of our relief why wo ware being 
relieved. It ig not true that after relief wa went to 
Pretoria to sea the Ministers. Knowing as wa do the 
feelings of Mr. Ehsalan, and Colonel Wylie towards 
Indiana, it is impossible for os not to feel strongly that 
fiha Commission has not been appointed to give us fair- 
pi ay, but it is a packed body and intended to hoodwink 
the Government and the public both ia England and in 
India. The Chairman's integrity and impartiality is 
undoubted, but Mr. Esaelen and Colonel Wylie are well 
known and admitted generally to be amongst the strong¬ 
est and most violent opponents of Indians in South 
Africa- Mr. E^selen has emphatically deolared from the 
public platform on many oooasiona extreme anti-Asiatic 
?iewa and is so intimately related politically to th 0 Union 
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Ministers that he is retarded here praatia»lly as a non- 
ofliaial member of the Ministry. Only reoen sly be express¬ 
ed himself, privately, moaa offensively about bhe Indiana 
bo a macaber of She TJnian Parliament, named Mr, May* 
iar, who baa publioly protested agaitJ3t hia appointment, 
Colonel Wyi‘0 has been our bitterest opponent in Natal 
for more than twenty years. So fa.^ back as 1896 he led 
a mob bo demonstrate against the landing of Indians who 
had arrived at Durban in two vessels, advocated at a 
public meeting the sinking of the ships with ail Indians 
on board and commending a remark made by auofcher 
speaker that ha would willingly pat down one month's 
pay for one shot at the Indiana aud asked how many 
were prepared to put down Similarly a month s pay on 
those terms ; and he has consistently been our enemy all 
these years. Moreover, he is Colonel of the Defence 
Force whose acts are the subject of inquiry and be is 
also the Lsgal Adviser of many estate owners and during 
the present agitation he has openly said that the £ 3 tax 
ought not to be repealed. 

The Commission is not merely judicial bub also 
political, investigating not only the facts as to ill-treat* 
meat, but also recommending a policy for the future, and 
it is impossible thab the Chairman will control ibe views 
of his colleagues in matters of policy. The appointmentt 
of Messrs. Esaelan and Wylie bo investigate our grievan¬ 
ces and to stigmatise our protests against their appoint¬ 
ment as an unwarranted refleotion on their impartiality 
is to add insult to injury. Almost the entire South 
African Press admits the reasonableness of our sugges¬ 
tions as to the additional members. Ministers of religion 
and other European friends are working to remove the 
present deadlock and secure ue fair-pi ay. We would be 
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prepared to lead evideoaa before Sir William Salomon 
alone if it wsa a question merely of enquiring iota the 
ohargee of flogging, acts of military aod other ill-«re»c 
mcnt, but this inquiry includes an esanaination of griev¬ 
ances also. Before our release, public meetings had 
beep held at all Indian centres throughout South Africa 
protesting strongly against the personnel of the Gom- 
missiaij and urging the appointment of Mr. Sehreiuer 
and Judge Bosa-Innea to counterbalance Messrs. 
Bsselon and Wylie. Immediately on our release, as soon 
as we book the situation in, we addressed a letter to the 
Ministry asking for these additions so the Commission. 
Objection has been taken to the form in which this 
request was put forward by us, but we are confronted 
with a terrible crisis and it is nob easy always to weigh 
carefully the nioetias of form at such a juncture. The 
Indian position has always been to insist on the com¬ 
munity being consulted at least informaiIy regarding 
matters vitally affecting it since it is voteless 

In the non sti button of the present Cana mission, 
Indian sentiment nob only was nob nonsuited but was 
contemptuously trampled on. Daring the recent dead¬ 
lock in connection with the European railwayman's 
grievances, the men were permitted bo choose their 
nominee by a referendum. We merely asked for infor¬ 
mal consultation when we were released. 

We found thafe the indignation of our countrymen 
was ah white heat owing to floggings which had been seen 
with their own eyes, shooting which they believed to be 
unjustified and other acts of ill-treatment, and shie indig¬ 
nation was further intensified by the harrowing accounts 
of prison treatment which the passive resistors includ¬ 
ing ladies who were released at this time on the expiry 
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of their sentences gave to the community. In all our 
•experience of prison treatment in this oouhfiry never 
have we been treated before with auoh unparalleled 
cruelty. Insults by warders, frequent aBaaulta by Zulu 
warders, with the holding off of blankets and other neces¬ 
sary articles, food badly cooked by Zulus, all these 
necessitated ft hunger strike causing immense suffering. 
Xou have to know these things to understand the frame 
of mind with which the community met in the public 
meeting on Sunday, the 21st December, to consider the 
position and resolve on future action. 

There was bus one feeling at the meeting and that 
was that if we had any self-respect, we must nob accept 
the Commission unless it was modified in some manner 
in favour of the Indians and we must also ask for the 
release of all real passive resistor prisoners in which 
terms we do not include persons rightly convicted ol 
aoDual violence and we all took a solemn oath in God’s 
name that unless these conditions were complied with, we 
would resume our Passive Basiafcanoa. Now this oath 
we mean to keep whatever happens. la this trouble wo 
are fighting with spiritual weapons and it is not open to 
u& to go baok on oQr solemn declaration, Moreover, in 
this matter lb is not as though it ia the leaders that are 
egging the community on, on the contrary so determined 
is the community to keep the vow which it baa solemnly 
taken that, if any leaders ventured to advice aocepfcanoo 
©/ the commission without any modification ou the linos 
asked for, they would beyond all doubt be killed and 5 
must add, justly so. I believe we are gaining ground. 
Several influential Europeans including soma ministers 
of religion, recognising the justice of our stand, are 
working to help us and we have not yet given 
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up the hope that some way ? n«iy be found out of the 

difficulty. 

In all this oriais, I wish to say before concluding, two 
things have greatly sustained and comforted us, one is 
the splendid courage and staunch advooaoy of our cause 
by His Excellency the Viceroy and the other is the 
hearty support which India h»B sent US. We shall do 
nothing now, till Sir Benjamin Robertson arrives and 
we shall receive him with all honour and fcrusb both 
because you tell us we shall find in him a strong friend 
and also beoauae he has been appointed by the Viceroy 
to whom we feel ao profoundly grateful. But unless the 
Qouamissiou is made in some way more acceptable to 
us, I do not see bow the renewal of Passive Resistance 
can be avoided. We know it will entail enormous suffer¬ 
ing. I assure you, we do not desire it, but neither shall 
we shrink from it, if it must be borne. 



At a meeting held under the auspices of the Natal 
Indian Association, Mr, Gandhi sketched his future pro¬ 
gramme. He said 

Ho would have preferred to speak first in one of the 
Indian tODgues, bun in the presence of Messrs. Polafe 
and Kallenbacb, his fellow-oonviots, feelings of gratitude 
compelled him to speak first in the tongue they knew. 
They would notice he had changed his dress from that 
be had formerly adopted for the last 20 years, and he 
had decided on the change when he heard of the shoot¬ 
ing of their fellow-countrymen. No matter whether the 
shooting was found to ba justified or nob, the fact was 
that they were shot, and those bullets shot him 
•(Mr. Gandhi) through the heart also. He felt how 
glorious it would have been if one of those bullets had 
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struck him also, bBtiaaso might ha nob ha a murderer 
bimaelf, by having participated in that event by having 
advised Indians to strike ? Hia conscience cleared him 
from this guiib of murder, bob ha fail) ha should adopb 
mourning for those Indians as an humble example to hia 
fellow-countrymen. Ho felt that he should go into 
mourning aft least for a period, which should Do co¬ 
extensive with the end of that struggle, and that ha 
should aooept some mourning not only inwardly, but 
outwardly as well, as a humble example to his fellow- 
countrymen, so that he oould tali them that it was 
naoaHsary for them to show, by their conduct and out¬ 
ward appearance, that they ware in mourning. Ho was 
not prepared himself bo accept the European mourning- 
dress for this purpose, and, with some modification in 
deference to the feelings of his European friends, he had 
adopted the dress similar to that of an indentured 
Indian. He asked his fellow-countryman to adoph some 
sign of mourning to show to the world that they were 
mourning and further to adopt some inward observance 
also. And perhaps ha might tell them what his inward 
mourning was—to restrict himself to one meal a day. 
They had been released, he continued, not on any con¬ 
dition, boa they know that they ware released on the re¬ 
commendation of a Commission appointed by bhe Gov¬ 
ernment, in order that every facility might be given not 
only to them, blit to the Indian community, to bring 
before bbe Commission any evidence that community 
might have in its possession, Ha thought it a right and 
proper thing that the Government had appointed a Ct-m- 
raissioo, but ha thought the Oomuiiaion was open to the 
gravest objection from the Indian standpoint; and he 
was there to tender his humble advice to them that It 





was impossible to accept fchs Commission in a form in 
which bbe Indiana bad no voice. Tbey wore fighting for 
«o many grievances?, aud the underlying spirit of the 
struggle was to obtain iuli recognition on tba part of the 
Government of the right of consultation in anything 
which appertained to Indian interests. Unless the Gov¬ 
ernment was prepared to condescend to that extent, un¬ 
less they were prepared to ascertain and respect the 
Indian sentiment a, it was not posaihle for Indians, as 
loyal but manly citizens of the Empire, to render obedi- 
eooe to their commissions or laws which they might 
have passed over their beads, This was one of the 
serious fundamental objections. The other objection was 
that it was a partisan Commission ; therefore the Indians 
wanted their own partisans on it. Tuie they might not 
geb, but tbey at least wanted impartial men,who had not 
expressed opinions hostile to their interests, but gentle¬ 
man who would be able to bring bo the deliberations of 
the Commission an open, just and impartial mind. 
(Applause.) He considered that Mr. Esslen and Mr. 
'Wylie, honourable gentlemen as they ware, could nob 
possibly bring open rciuds bo bear on the inquiry, for the 
simple reason that they had their owu human limitations 
and could not divest themselves of their anti-Asiatic 
views which tbey had expressed times without number 
If the Government appointed the Indians’ nominees, and 
thus honoured their sentiments, and granted a release far 
the prisoners now iu gaol, ha thought it would be possi¬ 
ble for bhem to assist the Government, and therefore the 
Empire, and bring, perhaps, this crisis to ao end with¬ 
out further suffering. But it might be that they 
might have to undergo further suffering, ft might 
ba that their sins were so great that they might 
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have to do still further pot a nee, " Therefore I 
hope yon will hold yourselves in readiness, he pro¬ 
ceeded, “ to respond to the call the Government way 
make by deaiming our just and reasonable requests, and 
then to again foroa the pace by again undergoing still 
greater purifying suffering, until at last the Goveroment 
may order the military to riddle m* also with their bullets. 
My friends, are you prepared for this ? {Vetoes : Yea.”) 
Are you prepared to share the fate of those of our 
oountrymsu whom bhe cold stone is reeling upon to-day? 
Are you prepared bo do this (Oriaa of Yes, ) Than, if bhe 
Government does not grant our request, this is the propo¬ 
sition I wish to plaoe before you this morning. That 
all of us, on the first day of the New Year, should be 
ready again to suffer battle, again to suffer imprisonment 
and maroh oat. {Applause.} Tuat is the only proaaaa o£ 
purifioabiou and will ba a substantial mourning both 
Inwardly and outwardly whioh will bear jusnifioasion 
before our God, That is the advice we give to our free 
aud indentured country men—5o strike, and even though 
this may mean death to shetn, l am Bure it will be justi¬ 
fied.” But if they aooepted the quiet life, he went on, 
nob only would the wrath of God desoend upon bhana, but 
shoy would inour the disgraoe of the whole of that portion 
of the European world forming tiho British Empire, (Ap¬ 
plause.) He hoped that every man, woman and grown¬ 
up obild would hold themselves la readiness to do this. 
Ha hoped they would uot consider self, that they would 
uot consider their salaries, trades, or even families, their 
own bodies ic the struggle whioh was to hia mind a 
struggle for human liberty, and therefore a struggle for 
5ha religion to wbiah D they might reapeaSively belong- It 
w\s esse a dally a religious struggle—(hear, hear )—as any 
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straggle involving assertion and freedom of their cop- 


aoianoe mast be a religious struggle, He therefore hoped 
they would hold themselves in readiness to respond to 
the call and not listen to the advice of those who 
wavered, nor listen to those who asked them ho wait, or 
to those who might ask them to refrain from the battie. 
Tne struggle was one involving quite a clear issue, and an 
incredibly simple one, " Do not listen bo any one,” he 
concluded, “ but obsy your own oonsoienoe and go 
forward without thinking, Now is the time for thinking., 
and having made up your minds stick bo it, even unto 
death." (Applause.) 


SHOULD INDIANS HAVE FULL CITIZEN 

BIGHTS? 


Though Mr. Gandhi declined to participate 
with the Solomon commission his demands on behalf 
of the South African Indians were never extra¬ 
vagant. Be realised the limitations under which 
they had to labour and he defined the limits of 
their ambition. Within those limits hozoever he 
was determined to offer resistance to interference. 
Replying to the critic ms of the “Natal Mercury” he 
wrote early in January 1914 :— 


Your Scab leader in to-day's issue of your Pa pe;: 
invites a statement from me, which, I hope, you will 
permit roe to make, 


You imagine that a more pobenb reason for delays 
the contemplated march is "bo be found ip the faoh tbi 
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the mass of the looal Indian community could not bo 
relied upon bo join in the reams it,,. on of e form of 
conflict which recoiled moat injuriously upon hbe Indiana 
themselves," There are other inferences, also, you have 
drawn from aha delay, with svbiok I shall not deal at 
present. I, however, assure you that you are wrongly 
informed if you oousider that the mass of the local 
Indian oonmmuiby ia not to be relied upon to join the 
march, if it has ever to be undertaken, On the oontrary 
the difficulty to-day is even to delay it, and my 
co*workers and I have been obliged so send special 
messengers and to issue special leaflets in order to 
advise the people that tba march must be postponed for 
the time being, I admit that speculation as to whether 
the mass of the looal Indian community will or will 
not join the march is fruitless, beoausc this will be, if it 
has to be, put to the tost at no diatanb date. I give nay 
own view in order that the publics may not be lulled 
into a sense of false belief that the movement is confined 
to a few only among the eommumiy, 

The chief reason, therefore, for trespassing upon 
your courtesy is to inform the South African public 
through your columns that whilst the graph National 
Congress that has just dosed its session at Karachi was 
fully justified in asking, and was bound bo ask, for lull 
citizen rights throughout she British Dominions for all 
the King’s subjects, irrespective of oaete, colour, or 
creed, and whilst they may not and ought not to be 
bound by looal considerations, we in South Africa have 
repeatedly made it clear that, as sane people, we are 
bound ho limit our ambition by local aireumstances, we 
are bound to recognise the widespread prejudice however 
unjustified it may be and, having done so, we have 
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declared 


and I venture be; rg-deolare through your 
columns—that my oa workers aud I shah not be a party 
to auy agisabiau which has for its object the tree ami 
unres trio bad immigration of British Indians into tbs 
Union or the attain men l of the political franchise in the 
near future. That these rights must corns in time will, 
I suppose, be admitted by oil, but when they do 
come they will nob be obtained by forcing the pace, 
-as passive resistance is undoubtedly calculated bo do, but 
by otherwise educating public opinion, ond by tbs Indian 
community bo acquitting itself in the discharge of all the 
obligations that flow from citizenship of bhe British 
Empire as to have these rights given to them as a mat¬ 
ter of course. Meanwhile, so far as my advice counts 
for anything, I can only suggest that the efforts of 
bhe Indian community should be concentrated upon 
gaining or regaining every lost civil righb cr every such 
right at present withheld from the community ; and I 
hold that even this will not happen unless we are ready 
to make an effective protest against our civil deatruoticn 
by means of passive resistance, and unless through our 
self-suffering we have demonstrated to the European 
public that we are a people that cherishes its honour 
and seif-respect as dearly as any people on earth. 



A TRUCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 


The following letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 
Government places on record the agreement arrived 
at as a result of a series of interviews with the 
Minister at Pretoria. It teas dated Pretoria , 
January 21, 1914 : — 

Before leaving for Phoenix, I venture bo express my 
thanks to General Smuts for the patient and kind inter¬ 
views #hab he has boon pleased to grant toe daring this 
time of overwhelming pressure. My countrymen will re¬ 
member with gratitude his great consideration. 

“ I understand that the Minister is unable to accept 
(wib'u regard to the Indian Inquiry Commission) either 
fj.) my suggestion that a member representing Indian 
interests should be co-opted when questions of policy are 
inquired into, or (2) my suggestion that a second 
Commission, with Indian representation should be 
appointed to deal with those questions only, the pre¬ 
sent Commission in that case becoming purely judicial 
I submitted a third proposal also. whi jh, in view 
of the Government's decision. I need nob state here. 
Had any of my suggestions been viewed favourably 
by the Government, it would have been possible 
for my countrymen to asaisb the labours of the Com¬ 
mission. Bub with regard to leading evidence before this 
Commission, which has a political as wall as a judioial 
character, they have conscientious scruples, and these 
have taken with them a solemn and religious form. I may 
state briefly that those scruples wore baaed on the strong 
feeling that the Indian community should have been 
either consulted or represented whore questions of policy 


were concerned. 
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The Minister, I observe, appreciates these sera* 
pies, and regards them as honourable, bat is enable to 
altar his deoiaioa. Ah, however, by granting me the 
recant interviews, he has been pleased to accept the 
principle of aonauItatiOD, it enables roe to advise my 
aountrymen not to hamper the labours of the Oommis- 
ston by say native propaganda, and not to render the 
position of tha Government difficult by reviving passive 
resistance, pending the result of the Cora mission and the 
introduction of legislation daring the forthcoming 
see si on. 

If I am right in my interpretation of the Govern- 
raeab’s attitude on the principle of oongulfcatioo, it would 
he further possible for us to sersist Sir Benjamin Robert¬ 
son, whom the Viceroy, with gracious forethought, has 
deputed to give evidanoe before the Corn mission. 

A word is hare necessary on the question of allega¬ 
tions as to ill-treatment during the progress of the 
Indian strike'in Natal. For the reasons above stated, the 
avenue of proving them through the Commission is closed 
to U3, I am personally unwilling to challenge libel 
proceedings by publishing the authentic evidence in our 
possession, and would far rather refrain altogether from 
raking up old sores I beg to assure the Minister that, 
as passive registers, wo endeavour to avoid, m fat 
as possible, any resentment of personal wrongs But 
in order that our silence may not bo mistaken, may I 
ask the Minister to recognise our motive and reeiprooata 
by not leading evidence of a negative character before the 
Commission on the allegations in question. 

Suspension of passive resistance, moreover, oarries 
with it a prayer for bha release of the passive resistaaoe 
prisoners now undergoing imprison meat, either in the 
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ordinary gaols or the mine compounds, which might 
have been docliwed as such. 

Finally, ib might not be out of piaoa beta bo raoapi- 
tuiaoa the points ou wbioh relief has been sought. They 
ara as follows!—* 

ilj Bopaal of tha £3 tax iu such a manner that the Indiana 
relieved will ooaupy virtually the same atatua as the indentured 
Indiana discharged under the Natal Law, 25 of 1891 

{2) The marriage question. (Theeo two are ihe points, aa I 
have verbally submitted, which require fresh legislation.) 

<3) The Cape eutrv question. (This requires only ndminie- 
trait ve relief subject to ihe clear eafeguardB explained to the 
Minister ) 

(A) The Orange Free 3t.it* question. (This requires merely a 
verbal alteration in the assuranoe already given.) 

(5) An assurance that the existing laws especially affecting 
Indians will he administered justly, with due regard *o vested 
•rights. 

I venture to suggest Ui&b Nos. 3, 4 and 5 present 
no special difficulty, ttad thab the needful relief may be 
now given on these points as ac earnest of the good 
intentions of the Government regarding tha resident 
Indian population. 

Jf the Minister. &e l trust and hope, viavsv toy 
submission with iavour, l shall be prepared to advise my 
oouuirymeu in acoordanoe with the lenour oi ibis 
letter. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 

The passing of the Indian Relief Act in July, 
1914, in the Union Houses of Parliament brought a 
sigh of relief to the whole Indian population both in 
South Africa and in India. The abolition of ike 
£3 tax, the legislation on ike marriage question and 
the removal of the racial bar were distinctly to the 
advantage of the Indians and on the lines recom¬ 
mended by the Commission. But there were certain 
other administrative matters which were not in¬ 
cluded in the Relief Bill but which were of equal 
importance to constitute a complete settlement, 
Mr. Gandhi submitted a list of reforms in the 
desired directions which General Smuts discussed in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Gandhi under date, 30th 
June. - On the same day Mr. Gandhi sent the 
following reply :— 

T beg Iso acknowledge reotjipti of your letter of even 
rUbe horawith setting forth tbs substance of the interview 
that General Bmuts was pleased, notwithstanding many 
other pressing oalls upon his time, to grans me on Satur¬ 
day asb. I feel deeply grateful for the patience and 
oourtoey which the Minister showed during the discussion 
of the several points submitted by me. 

The passing of the Indiana' Belief Bill and this cor¬ 
respondence finally closed the Passive Beaiat&uuo struggle 
which oomtaenoad in the September of 1906 and which 
to the Indian community cost nn ah physical fibfterihg 
and pecuniary lose ihd eo ‘bo Gov. -;>•««&' sustoujj 

thought and cone tUi o 
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As the Minister is aware t some of ray countryman' 
have wished ms to go farther. They are dissatisfied that 
the trade licenses laws of t-ha different Provinoas, the 
Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the 
Transvaal Law 3 of 1B85, have nob been altered so as to 
give them fall rights of residence, trade and ownership of 
land. Some of them are dissatisfied that fall inter-pra- 
vinoiftl migration is not permitted, and some are dissatis¬ 
fied that on the marriage question the Belief Bill goes no 
further than it does, They have asked me that ail the 
above matters might be included in the Passive Reeistanna 
struggle. X have been unable to onmpiy with their 
wishes. Whilst, therefore, they have not been included 
uAhe programme of Passive Resistance, it will not be 
denied that some day or other these matters will require 
further and sympathetic consideration by the Govern¬ 
ment. Complete a alia faction cannot be expected until 
full eivio rights have been conceded to the resident Indian 
population. 

I have told my countryman that they will have to 
exercise patience and by all honourable means at their 
disposal educate public opinion so as to enable the 
Government of the day to go further than the present 
correspondence does. I shall hope that when the 
Europeans of South Africa fully appreciate the fact that 
now, as the importation of indentured labour from India 
is prohibited and as the Immigrants’ Regulation Act of 
last year has in practice all but stopped further free 
Indian immigration and that my oouukyman do not 
aspire to any political ambition, they, the Europeans, 
will see the justice and indeed the necessity of my 
countrymen being grained the rights I have just 
referred to. 



PARU'W’Kt.L SPB39JOB AT DURBAN 


!' y Moaowhilla, if the generous spirit that the Govern- 
■moat have apppiied ho the feroabnoant of the problem 
during the*' nast few months aont-iones? to Via applied, as 
promised ito your latter, in the admistratfon of the 
existing laws* I am quite certain that the Itidiao com¬ 
munity throughout the Union will be able to enjoy soma 
maasure of peace and never bo a aonroe of trouble ho the 
•Government, 



FAREWELL SPEECH AT DURBAN 

On the eve of their departure from South A frica 
Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi to ere the recipients of 
innumerable addresses from evert/ class of South 
African, residents, Hindus, Mahomedans, Par sees 
and Europeans. Mr. Gandhi replied to each one of 
these touching addresses in suitable terms. 

On Wednesday the ISth July, 7914, Mr. and 
Mrs, Gandhi were entertained at a great gathering 
of Indian and European residents at the Town Hall, 
Durban, which was presided over by the Mayor 
{Mr. W. Holmes). Telegrams were read from the 
Bishop of Natal, Gen. Botha, Messrs. Smuts, Merri- 
man, Burton, Hoskin and others. The Mayor and 
several speakers eulogised the services of Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Referring bo hhe addressee which had been presented 
to him, he said that, while he valued them, he valued 
more the love and sympathy which the addresses bad 
expressed. He did not know that he would be able to 
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make adequate eompenBation. He did not deserve all the- 
praise bestowed upon him. Nor did bis wife olaim to- 
deserve all that bad been said of bar. Many # an Indian 
woman had done greater service daring the straggle than 
Mrs. Gaodbi. He thanked the community on behalf of 
Mr. Kallenbaoh, who was another brother to him, for the 
addresses presented. The comm’.nitty had done wall in 
raoognipiug Mr, KaUenhaoh's worth. Mr, KaUenbaob 
would tell them that be came to the struggle to gain. He 
considered that, by taking .‘up their came, he gained ft- 
great deal in the truest sense. Mr. Eallentmob had done 
splendid work during the strike at Newcastle and, when 
the time came, he cheerfully wenb to prison, again think' 
inp that be was the gainer and not the loser. Proceeding, 
Mr Gandhi referred to the time of Jhia arrival in 189? 
when his friend Mr. Laughton had stood by him against 
tbo mob. He also remembered with gratefulness febe- 
action of Mrs. Alexander, the wife of the late Super in ten. 
dent of Police in Durban, who protected him with bar 
umbrella from the missiles thrown by the excited crowd. 
Referring to Passive Resistance, he claimed fchabifr was a 
weapon of the purest type. It was Dot the weapon of the 
weak, It was needed, in his opinion, far greater courage 
to be a Passive Resistor than a physical register, It was- 
the courage of a Jesus, a Daniel, a Gramner, a Latimer 
and a Ridley who could go calmly to suffering and death, 
and the courage of a Tolstoy who dared to defv the C^arg 
of Russia, that stood oofc as the greatest. Mr. Gandhi 
said be knew the Mayor bad received seme telegrams 
staling that the Indians’ Relief Bill was not satisfactory. 
It would be a singular thing if in this world they would 
hp able to get anything that satisfied averyhody. hot in 
the condition of thingaiin Roulb Africa at the present 
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time, he was certain they could not have had b heller 
measure. ** I do not claim the credit for it, 11 Mr, Gandhi 
remarked. " It is rather due to the women and young 
people 'ke Nagappan, Naray an beamy, and Valliam&b. 
who have died for the oause and to thoee wbo quickened 
the oooBcionoo of South Africa. Our lhankB are due also 
to the Union Government. General Botha showed the 
greatest state man ship when he said his Government 
would stand or fall by this measure. I followed the 
whole of that historic debate—historic to me, historic 
to my countrymen) and possibly historic to South 
Africa and the world." Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi 
said that it was well known to them how the Govern¬ 
ment had done justice, and how the Opposition 
bad come to their assistance They had also 
received handsome help from both thd Imperial and 
Indian Governments, backed hy that generous Viceroy, 
Lord Hardings. (Cheers.) The manner in which India, 
led by their great and distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Gokhale, had responded to the cry which tunic from the 
hearts of thousands of their countrymen in Sou-h Africa, 
was one of the results of the Passive Resistance move¬ 
ment, and left, be hoped, no bitter traces or bitter memo¬ 
ries. (Applause) ’ This assurance, ' continued Mr. 
Gandbi, " l wish to give. 1 go away with no ill will 
against a single European. I have received many hard 
knocks in my life, but here I admit that I have received 
.those most precious gifts from Europeans—love and 
sympathy.'* (Cheers.) This settlement, he said, bad 
been aohievad after an sight years 1 struggle. The Indians 
in South Afv:ea had never aspired to any political 
ambition, and as regard ns the social question, that 
could n ; >r at’je •on-.ro^w n ;vhfcf tine Indiana, 
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44 1 do nob hold for one moment,” Mr. Gandhi exclaim. 
( 3 oi ' c that El : i,yc ami West cannot combine. I think the 
day is coming when East must nasal- YVe&tf or West 
meek Easi'* but 1 thick the social evolution of the West 
fco-day line in ona onanuelj and that of the Indian io 
another ohannel. Ttie Indiana have no wish to-day to 
eiioroaoh on the social institutions of the European in 
South Africa- (Cheers.) Most Indians are natural 
traders■ There are bound bo be trade jealousies and 
those Various things that come from competition. I have 
never bean able to find a solution of this most difficult 
problem, which will require the broad-mindedness and 
spirit of jurtiaa of the Gaverumant of Scutb Africa to 
hold *he balance between conflicting interests" Refer¬ 
ring to his r jay in South Africa, Mr, Gandhi said that be 
should retain the most sacred memories of this land. 
He had been fortunate in forming the happiasb and 
most fasting friendships with both Europeans and 
Indiana* He was now returning to India—a holy land 
sanctified by the austerities of the ages. In ooualusion* 
Mr. Gandhi hoped that the same love and sympathy 
which had been given to him in S mtb Africa might be 
extended to him, no matter in what part of the world 
ho might bo, He hoped that the settlement embodied 
in tbs Indians' Relief Bill would be oarriod out in a 
spirit of broad-mindedness and justice in the administra¬ 
tion of the laws lately passed in connection with the 
affair?of the Indian community, “ Than,” added Mr, 
Gandhi, f< I think there wilt he no fear on the part of 
my countryman in their social evolution. That is otie 
of the lessons of the settlement." 



The following speech is the text of Mr ♦ Gandhi's 
•address to Indentured Indians at Verulam on the 
I2th July , 1924 


Please understand, my iadanhured oouubrymen, that 
it ii wpug lor you to aoaaidar that relief has bsen 
obtamed because I or yon have gone to gaol, bat be¬ 
cause you had the courage to give up your iife and 
Baarifiae youraelyes ittiJj'a khU tasfcaooa I have also to 
tell you that many causes lad to this result, I have to 
specially refer bo the 7aln&bie aesistanoe rartderad by the 
Hon. Senator Marshall OampbelL I think that your 
fchauka f*ad my tbataka are due to him for hie work m the 
Senate while She Bill was passing through it. The relief 
te of this nature ijtbaf 3 &axyou will not have to. pay* and 
arrears will be remitted, It does not meau that you are 
free from your presentr indentures. You are bound ho go 
through your present indaulures faithfully and honestly, 
but when these finish you a^a just m free m any other 
free Indian under Aob 25, 1891, and am receive the same 
protQebiOQ aa aet forth in that A > fi , You are nob hound to 
reMo denture or return to India, Dinah urge oertifiaates 
will be issued to you Free of charge, If you want to go 
to India and return therefrom you mush drab spend three 
years in Natal as free Indians* If you, being poor, want 
aeaistfcnoe to enable you to go to Tndia f you nan gab it on 
application to tbe Government; but in that case you 
would nob be allowed to return. If you want to .reburn, 
fight shy of this asbfeftnoe, and use your own money or 
borrow from your fr lauds. If you re-indenture you 
coma under the flame law—namely, 25 of 1891, My 
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advice to yon is; Da not rg-fudenturo, bub by all means- 
serve your present roasters'under the oommon law of tbs 
couutry. Now, in the event of any occasion arising 
(which X hope it will not do), you wilt know what ip 
necessary. * 

Victoria County has nob bean ag free from violence 
as the Newcastle District was You retaliated. I do cot 
care whether ib was under provocation or nob, but you 
retaliated, and have used sticks and stones, and you have 
burnt BUfiar-aane. That is not passive resistance. Tf I 
had been in your midst X would have repudiated you, 
and allowed rather my own head bo be brokeo than 
ailow a single stick or stone to be used, Passive resis¬ 
tance is a more powerful weapon than all bus etioks, 
stones, and gunpowder in the world. (( imposed Upon, 
you must suffer even unto death. That is passive re¬ 
sistance. If, therefore, I was an indentured Indian 
working for the Hon. Mr, Marshall Campbell, Mr. 
Saunders or other employer, and if I found my treatment* 
not just, f would not go to the Protector—I would go to 
my m&afcar and ask for justice; and if he would non 
grant it I would say that I would remain there without 
food or drink until it was granted. 1 am quite sure that 
the stoniest heart will bo melted by passive resistance. 
Let this sink deeply into yourselves. This is a sovereign' 
and most effective remedy. 

I shall now say my farewell to Verulam and you 
all. The saeue before mo will not* fade in my memory, 
he the distance ever so great. May God help you all m 
your trouble. May your own conduct be such that God 
may find it possible to help you. 


On the 15 th July, 1914, at the West-End 
Bioscope Ball, Johannesburg, Mr Gandhi addressed 
a meeting of the Tamil Community, including many 
ladies, 

Mr, Gandhi said that be felt, in catting to maefe 
the Tamil brothers and sisters, as if be came to meat 
blood relation a. That was a-sentiment which be had 
oboriebed now for many years, and the reason wau 
quite simple, Of all the different sections of the Indian 
community, be thought that the Tamil had borne the 
brunt of the struggle. The largest number of deaths 
that Passive Resistance bad taken had been from the 
Tamil community. They bad that morning gone to tbs- 
asraotery to perform the unveiling ceremony in connection 
with the two memorials bo a dear slater and brother. 
Both of these had been Tamils. Tbere was Narayauaamy 
whoso bones lay at Dalagoa Bay He had been a Tamil, 
The deportee a had boon Tamila. The iaat to fight and' 
oome out of gaol had bean Tamils Those who were' 
ruined hawkora were all Tamils. The majority of the 
Passive Roisters at Tolstoy Farm had been Tamils. On 
every side, Tamila bad shown themselves to ba most 
typical the best traditions of India, and by saying 
hb?o he was not exaggerating in the slightest degree, 
The faith, the abundant faith in God, in Truth, that 
the Tamila had shown, had been one of the most sustain¬ 
ing forces throughout those long-drawn year*. The 
majority of women to go to gaol were Tamita, The 
sisterr who defied the authorities to arrest t'-.em and ) ad 
gone from door to door, from barracks to \r, 

Newcastle, to ask the men to lay down their tods an ' 
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Strike work—who were they? Again, Tamil sisters. 
Who matched among the women ? Tamils, of course. 
Who lived on a pound loaf of bread and an ounce of 
sugar? The majority were Tamila: though there be 
must give their due also to those of fcbeir ooumrymen 
who were called Calcutta man, In that fast struggle 
they also had responded nobly, but he was not able to 
say quite so nobly as the Tamils; but they had certainly 
come oub almosb as well as the Tamils had, bub the 
Tamils had sustained the ebruggla for the last eight years 
• and had shown of what stuff they were made from the 
very beginning, Hera in Johannesburg they were a 
handful, and yet, even ctircierioally, they would show, ho 
thought, the largest number who bad gone to gaol again 
and again; also if they wanted imprisonment wholesale, 
it cams from the Tamils, So that he felt, when baanme 
to a Tamil meeting, that be name to blood-relationg. The 
Tamils had shown so much pluck, ac much faith, so much 
devotion to duty aud such noble simplicity, and yet had 
been so self-effacing, He did nob even apeak their 
language, much aa he should like bo he able to do so, and 
yet they had sinopl', fought on. It had been a glorious, 
a rich experience, which he would treasure to the end of 
bis life. How should he explain the settlement to them ? 
They did not even want it. But if he must he could only 
tell them that all that they and theirs had fought (or hid 
bean obtained »nd obtained largely through she force of 
character that they had shown ; and yet they did not 
want, they had nob wanted ho reap the reward, except 
the reward that their own consciences would offer them. 
They had fought for the Cape entry right for Colonial 
horns. That they had got. They had fought for 
the just administration of the laws. That they had 
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got, They had fought for the removal of fcho racial 
taiufc in the law with reference to bha Free State, That 
they had got. The £3 Tax was cow a matter of the- 
past. And, with reference to the marriage question: 
all those dear sisters who had gone to gaol now 
could ba called tho wives of their husbands, whilst but 
yesterday they might have been Railed so out of oour- 
teay by a friend, but ware uot so in the eye of the law. 
That was oue of the things they had fought for and had 
got. Truth was what they had boon fighting for, and 
Truth had oonquerod—not ha or they. They might fight 
to-morrow for an unrighteous thing, and aa sure as iato 
they would be beaten and wall-beaten. Truth was un¬ 
conquerable, and whenever the call to duty canoe he 
hoped they would respond. There was one thing more. 
They bad sometimes, as every other section of bho com- 
muuiby had, jealousies amongst themselves, They had 
patty jealousies nob in aoueotion wish thu struggle, bus fa 
matters which had nothing bo do with the struggle, All 
those patty jealousies and differences, he hoped, would go, 
and they would rise higher still iu the estimation of 
thomaclvQj and of those who at all grow to know them 
and the depth of uharacier which they had, They had 
alsoi as all sections of the Indian oomtaunity had, 
only those jealousies but sometimes many pickerioga 
also, aod petty quarrels. He felt these also Bhould ha- 
removed especially from their midst, beoause they had 
shown themselves so fit to give themselves bo the Mother- 
Uod. And bore, of course, it was a Tamil who had given 
his four soc3 to be brained as servants of India. 0 a 
hoped Mr. and Mrs. Naidoo knew exactly what they Had 
done. They had surrendered all right bo those children 
or life, and they could nob possibly do anything to H( ], 
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viaoe their material well-being, but bad always tio remain 
servants of India. It was do joke, and yet Mr. and Mr?, 
Naidoo had certainly dona that, Ha could not appeal to 
them too strongly that they of all eootioua ahoiild rid 
themselves of ali those bickerings, pebty jealousies and 
quarrels amongst themselves. He would also ask them 
whenever they oboae a President or a Chairman to obey 
him, to follow h’ro, and nob always listen to the views of 
this or that man. If they did that their usefulness would 
be curtailed, And then too they should not worry if 
others and not they might reap the reward. Ttieir re- 
;ward would be all the greater if it was not of this earth ; 
they ware nob fighting for material reward, and a true 
Passive Resistor never thought of material reward. They 
should nob worry about material prosperity, but always 
bavo higher things before them, Then indeed they would 
be like the eleven working in the community whiob oouid 
raise the oommunity as one to look up to. The privilege 
was certainly ttoeirs aud time also was at their disposal, 
•*od if they make good use of that time it would be a 
splendid bhiug for the whole of South Afrioa, and would 
certainly be a splendid thing lor them ; and if be heard 
in India that ali those little things to which he had 
■ drawn attention had also been got rid of by the Indian 
community he would indeed ba rejoiced. One thing more, 
Hs biid known something of Madras, and how sharp 
oas u e distinctions were there. Ha felt they would have 
dome to South Afrioa in vain if they were to carry those 
caste prejudices with them, The oasts system had its 
nsefl] but that was an abuse. If they carried oasts diatiac* 
tionSy to that fatuous extent and drew those distinction?, 
aud called one another high and low aud so on, those 
things would be their ruio. They should remember that 
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they were nob high oasfce or low o&Bfce, bub all Indians, 
aU Tamils, He said Tamils, hub that) wag also applicable 
to the whole Indian community, but moat to them 
beoauac most wag certainly expeofced of them, 


Sl 


FAREWELL B.PEECH AT JOHANNESBURG 

At Johannesburg Mr. Gandhi was the recipient 
of numerous addresses, fro?n Hindus, Par sees, 
A lahomedans, Europeans and other * important 
communities . Indeed every class of people, and 
every important association presented a separate 
address , Mr, Gandhi made a touching reply to them:. 

Johannesburg was not a new place to him. He saw 
many friendly faces bhare, many who had worked with 
him in many struggles in Johannesburg. He bad gone 
through much in life- A great deal of depression an^ 
sorrow had been his lot, hut he had also iearnfe during alj 
those years to love Johannesburg even though it was a Min¬ 
ing Camp. It was in Johannesburg that he had found his 
most precious friends, lb was in Johannesburg that the 
foundation for the great struggle of Passive Besistauoe 
was laid in the September of 190fh It was in Johannes¬ 
burg that he bad found a friend, a guide, and a biographer 
in the late Mr, Dolce. It was in Johannesburg that h e 
bad found in Mrs. Duke a loving sister, who had nursed 
him baok to life when he had been assaulted by a country¬ 
man who bad misunderstood hie mission and wno tnia* 
understood what he had done. It was in Johannesburg 
that he had found a Kaileubaoh, a Polak, a Miss Sahlesin 
and mauy another who had always helped him and had 
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always ohaarad him and bis countrymen. Johannesburg,, 
therefore, had the holiest; asaooiatiiona of all the holy 
aafiooiatiiona that Mrs, Gandhi and ha would earn? bank 
bo India, and, as ho had already said ou many another 
platform, South Africa, next to India, would be the 
holiest laad to him and to Mrs, Gindbi and bo his 
ohildren, for, iu suite of all the bibtaraessas, ib had given 
thaun those life-long companions. Ib was in Johannesburg 
again that bbo European Cocami&bae had been formed, 
when Indiana warn going through fcba darkaat stage in 
thair histcr^, presided over them, as it still was, by 
Mr. Haakon. Ib was last, bat nob least, Johannesburg 
that had given Vatliamma, that young girl, whoaa picture 
rose before him even as he spoke, who bad died in bbo 
<mu 3 a of truth. Simple-minded in faith—aha had nob She 
knowladge that ha had, she did nob know what Passiva 
Hoaia banco was, she did not know what it was tha ooai- 
muaity would gain, bub aha was simply taken up whb un¬ 
bounded enthusiasm for her paopia—went to gaol, oarna 
oat of it a wrook, and within a few days died. It was 
JohfMitiesburg again that produced a Nagappan and 
Narayansamy, two lovely youths hardly oub of their 
teens, who also died. Bub both Mrs, Gandhi and hesbood 
living before them. Fie and Mrs, Gandhi had worked in 
liba Hme-ligbS; those others had worked behind tho eoanes 
not knowing where they wsra going, exrmpb this that what 
they ware doing was right and proper and, if any praise 
was due anywhere rib all, it was due to those three who 
died. Thsy had had tha name of Harbatsi -gh given bo 
theca. Ha {the speaker) had had the privilege of serving 
imprisonment with him. Harbafcsingh was 75 years .old, 
He was an es-indentured Indian,and when he (the speaker) 
asked him why ha had 00013 there, that ha had gone 



there bo Bask hia grave, the bravo mao replied, " What 
doea it Matter ? I koow what you are fighting for, You 
have nob bo pay bbe £3 tax, bub my fellow ex-indentured. 


Indiana have to pay that tax, and what more glorious 
death could I meet ?" He bad met that death in the gaol 
at Durban. No wonder if Passive Basisbauoe bad fired 
and quiokened the ooneoiaaoe of South Africa f 

Bub, proceeded Mr. Gandhi, he concurred with 
Mr. Danoan in an article he wrote some years ago, when 
ha truly analysed tha struggle, and aaid that behind that 
struggle for concrete rights lay the great spirit which 
asked for an abstract principle, and ahe fight which was 
undertaken in 1900, although it was a fitfbb against a 
particular law, was a figbb undertaken in order to oorabat 
the spina that was seen about to overshadow bhe whole 
of South Africa, and to undermine the glorious British 
Coosbibubion, of whioh bhe Chairman bad spoken bo 
loftily bhab evening, and about whioh he (the speaker) 
shared his views, lb was his knowledge, right or wrong, 
of bhe British Constitution which bound him bo bbe 
Empire, Tear that Gousbitabion to shreds and his loyalty 
also would ba boro to shreds. Keep that Constitution in¬ 


tact, and they held him bound a slave to that Constitu¬ 
tion. Ha had felt that the choice fay for himsaif and his 
fellow-countryman between two courses, when this 
spirit was brooding over South Afrioa, either to sunder 
themselves from the British Constitution, or bo fight j n 
order that bhe ideals of bhab Constitution might bo pre¬ 
served—but only the ideals, Lord AmpthiU had said, in 
a preface bo Mr. Dofee’s boob, that bhe theory of the 
British Oonsbitubion must ba preserved at any cost if the 
BribiBh Empire was bo ba saved from the mistakes that 
all the previous Empires had made. Practice might 
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band 60 the temporary aberration through which local 
oirounafifcnnaea might compel them 60 pass, it might bead 
before unreasoning or unreasonable prejudice, baa theory 
onoe recognised coaid never be departed from, and this 
principle must bo maintained at any cost. And it waa 
that spirit, which had been acknowledged now by tbs 
Union Government, and acknowledged how nobly and 
loftily. The words that General Smote so often em¬ 
phasised still rang in his ears. He had aatd, *' Gandhi, 
bhiB time we want no misunderstanding, we want no 
mental or other reservations, let all the cards be on the 
table, and I want you to tell me wherever you think that 
a particular passaged.' word does not read in accordance 
with your own reading,” and it was so, That was the 
spirit in which be approached the negotiations. When 
ho remembered General Smuts of a few years ago, when 
be told Lord Crewe that South Africa would not depart 
from its policy of racial distinction, that it was bound bo 
retain that distinction, and that, therefore, the sting that 
lay in this Immigration Law would not be removed, 
many a friend, including Lord ampthih, asked whether 
they oould not for the time being suspend their aotiviby. 
He had said *' No, 1 If they did that it would undermine 
bis loyalty, and even though he txiignt ha iho only persou 
he would still fight on. Lord Ampbhill had oongrafeuiat- 
ed him, and that great nobleman had never deserted the 
onuse even when it was at its iowasii ebb, and they 6 aw 
the result that day, They had nobby any means bo con¬ 
gratulate themselves on a victory gained, There was no 
question of a victory gained, but the question of the 
establishment of the principle that, so far as bha Union 
of South Africa at least was oonoerned, its legislation 
would never contain tbe racial taint, would uever eoct&iu 



^he colour disability, The practice would certainly 
be different. There was the Immigration Law, In re¬ 
cognised uo racial distinctions, but in practice they had 
arranged, they had given a promise, that there should be 
uo undue influx from India as fco immigration, That 
was a concession to present prejudice. Whether ife 
was right or wrong was nob for him to discuss then. 
But it was the establish meat of the principle which 
had made the straggle so important) io the British 
Empire, and the establishment of that prinoiple wbioh 
bad made those sufferings perfectly justifiable and per¬ 
fectly honourable. and ha thought shat, whftb obey 
considered the struggle from that standpoint}, it was a 
perfectly dignified thing for any gabberiog &q oaa . 
grafculata itself upon euah a vindication of she priooiplog 
of the British Constitution, One word cf caution he 
wished to utter regarding the sattlemeafc. The settle¬ 
ment was honourable to both parties. He did nob think 
there was any room left for misunderstanding, bub whilst 
it was final In the sense that it closed she great struggle, 
it was nob final in the sense that it gave to Indiana all 
that they were entitled to. There was still She Gold L*w 
wbioh had many a sting in it. There was still the 

Licensing Laws throughout the Union, which also con¬ 
tained many a stiDg, There was still a matter which otae 
Colonial-boro Indiana especially oould not understand or 
appreciate, namely, the water-tight compartments ia 
which tuny had bo live; whilst there was absolutely free 
iuter-flocomunioation and inter-migration between the 
Provinces for Europeans, Indians had to be cooped up ip 
their respective Provinces, Then there was undue 
restraint on their trading activity. There was the 

prohibition as to holding landed property in |j§2| 
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Transvaal, which was degrading, and ail these things 
book Indians into ail kinds of undesirable ah annals. 
Those restrictions would have bo be removed, Bub for 
that, he thought, sufficient patience would have to be 
exercised, Time was now at their disposal, and how 
wonderfully the tone bad been changed 1 And here ho 
bad been bold in Capetown, and ho believed ib implicitly,, 
the spirit of Mr. Andrews bad pervaded all those states¬ 
man and leading men whom he saw, He came and went 
away after a brief period, bub ho certainly fired those 
■whom he saw with a sense of their duty to the Empire 
of which they were members. But, in any ease, to 
whatever oirounasfcaooes that healthy tone was due, it had 
not escaped him, Ha had seen it amongst European 
friend a whom be mot at Capetown ; he had seen it more 
fully in Durban, and thie time it had been bis privilege 
to moos many Europeans who were perfect strangers 
even on board the brain, who had noma smilingly 
forward to congratulate him on what they had called a 
great victory. Everywhere he had noticed that healthy 
bone. He asked European friends to continue that 
activity, either through the European Committee or 
through other channels, and to give his fellow-country¬ 
man their help and extend that fellow-feeling to them 
also, so that they might be able to work out their own 
salvation. 

To his countrymen he would say tnab they should 
wait and nurse the settlement, which ha considered was 
alt that they could possibly and reasonably have expect¬ 
ed. and that they would now live to see, with the co¬ 
operation of their European friends, that what was 
promised was fulfilled, that the administration of the 
existing laws was just, and that vested rights were 
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respected in the administration ; that after they had 
nursed these things, if they cultivated European public 
opinion, making it possible for the Government of the 
day bo granb a restoration of the other rights of which 
they had been deprived, be did nob think that there need 
be any fear about the future. He thought that, with 
mutual co-operation, with mutual good-will, with due 
response op the part of either party, the Indian 
oommuoity need ever be a source of weakness to fch.tb 
Government or to any Government, On the contrary 
he bad full faith in his countrymen that, if they were 
well-berated, they would always rise So the oooasion and 
help the Government of the day. If they had insisted on 
their rights on many an occasion, he hoped that the Euro¬ 
pean friends who were there would remember that they 
had also discharged she responsibilities which had faced 
■them. 


And now it was time for him to close his remarks 
and say a few words of farewell only. He did not know 
how he could express those words. The best years of 
his life bad been passed in South Africa, India, as his 
distinguished oounfcryman, Mr. Gakbale, had reminded 
him, bad become a strange land to him. South Africa, 
ha knew, but not India. Ha did not know what impelled 
him to go bo India, but he did know that bhe parting 
from them all, the parting from the European friends 
who had helped him through thick and thin, was a heavy 
blow, and one ha was least abls to bear, yes he knew be 
nad to part from them, Ha could only say farewell and 
ask them to give him their blessing, to pray ( or bfaem 
that ahair heads might not be turned by the praise they 
had received, that they might still know how to do their 
duty to the best of tbeir ability, that they might still 
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that fires, sonour!, and last should be bbo approba- 
tier* of their own olOosoiance, and ilk at than whatever 
might be due to them would follow in lea own time,— 
From *'Th& Souvenir of the Passive Resistance Movement 
in South Africa, 


I ARB WELL TO SOUTH AFRICA 

Just before leaving South Africa, Mr. Gandhi 
handed to Reuter’s Agent at Capetown the follotoing 
letter addressed to the Indian and European public 
of South Africa :— 

7 I would Uka on the eve of my departure for India 
to say a few words to my countrymen in South Africa, 
and aLo to the European community. The kindness 
with whiab both European and Indian friend* have , 
overwhelmed me Hands rue to India a debtor to them It 
is a debt I shall endeavour to repay by rendering in India 
what services I am capable of rendering there, and If in 
speaking about the|South African Indian question I am 
obliged to refer to the injustices which my countrymen 
have received and may hereafter reaeive, I promise that 
I shall never wilfully exaggerate, and shall state the truth 
and nothing hub the:truth. 

A word about the settlement, and wh&b it moans, la 
my humble opinion it is the Mage* Oharta of our liberty 
in this land, I give ib tbs historic name, not because it 
i gives us rights which we have never enjoyed and which 
are in themselves new or striking, but because it hae 
come* to us after eight years’ strenuous suffering, that has 
involved the loss of material possessions and of precious 
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oall.is our Magna Qbarta becauee it marks a 
change in the policy o' the «Goveri!manti towards us and 

■: I ’ " * ... T - ’ • ; " • 1 , • ■ 'v,. r . u . . • 

establishes our right not only to be consulted in matters 
affeetiDg us, bub to have our reasonable wishes respected* 
It moreover ootifirncis the theory of the British Constitu¬ 
tion that there should ba no legal racial inequality be* 
tween different subjects of the Grown, no matter how 
much practice may vary according to looal cironinstaiioe. 
Above all the settlement may'wall ba called our Magna 
Cbarta, because it has vindicated Passive Resistance as 
a lawful clean weapon, and has given in Passive Resist¬ 
ance anew strength to the community; and I consider ill 
an infinitely superior force to] that of bha vote, which 

history shews has often been turned against fiho voters 
themselves. 

The settlement finally disposes of all the points that 
ware the subject-matter of Passive Reactance, and in do¬ 
ing so it breathes tbe^spirit of juatioe and fair play. If 
bba same spirit guides the administration of the existing 
laws my oontibrymeo will have comparative peace, and 
South Africa wilt bear little of Indian problem in an 
acute forte- 

Some ofjmy ooantrymen have protested against it. 
The number of these protesUnts is numerically very 
small and in influence not of great importance, Tbey 
do not object to what has been granted, but tbey object 
that it ia not enough,| It is impossible, therefore, to 
withhold sympathy from them, I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to them, and I have endeavoured to 
show to them ftbt, f if we bad asked for anything mors It 
would bfive baenja breach of submiesioo made cm behalf 
oi tho British Indians in a letter addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment by Mr, Cacbalia during the tatter part of last year 



lives, I 
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And we should have laid ourselves open to the charge of [ 
malting new demands, • 

But I bava also assured thorn that fcha present set¬ 
tlement does not piranha da sham from agitation (as has 
bean made olaar iti my latter i;o the Secretary of the 
Interior of the ifibh ultimo) forjtha removal of other 
disabilities which the Community yill still suffer from 
Under the Gold Law, the Townships Act, the Law 3 at 
1886 of the Transvaal and the Trade Lioeuties Laws of 
Natal and the Capa, Thejpromise made by General Smuts 
to administer the existing law justly and with due regard 
bo vested rights gives the oommimity breathing time, but 
these laws are in themselves defective, and can be, as 
they have bean, turnedlinta engines of oppression and 
inetrtimanbs by iudiroot me a os bo drive the resident) 
Indian population from Sauth Africa- The can cession to 
popular prejudioa in that we have reconciled ourselves to 
the almost total prohibition by administrative methods 
of| a f’-eah influx of Indian immigrants, and bo the depriva¬ 
tion of all political power, is* io my opinion, the utmost 
that oould ho reasonably expected from us. These two 
things being assured, I venture to submit that wejare 
entitled to full rights of trade, inter- provincial migration, 
and ownership of landed property being restored in the 
nob distaob futura, I leave South Africa in the hope that 
the healthy bone that pervades the European community 
in South Africa to-day will continue, and that it will 
enable Europeans to reoogriiae the inharenb justice of our 
submission. To hay countrymen I have at various meet¬ 
ings that I have addressed during the past fortnight 
aHendeduu several oases by thousands, said, Nurse the 
settlement; soe bo it that the promises made are being 
carried out, Auend to development and program from 





within, Jealously remove ail causes whioh we may 
have given foe ihe rise and growth of anti-Indian preju¬ 
dice or agitation, and patiently cultivate and inform 
European opinion so as to eoable the Government of the 
day and legislature to restore to ns our rights,” Tt is hy 
mutual oo-operabion and goodwill that the solution of tba 
halaooe of the pressing disabilities which were not made 
poiufis for Passive Resiaianoe may be obtained in tho 
natural course, and without trouble or agitation in an 
acuta form. 

The presence of a large indentured and ex-indanbar- 
ed Indian population in Natal is a grave problem, 
Compulsory repatriation is a physical and politioal 
impossibility, voluntary repatriation by way of granting 
free passages and similar inducements will not—as my 
experience teaches me—be availed of to any appreciable 
extent* The oniy real and effaotive remedy for the greab 
State to adopt is to faoc responsibility fairly and 
squarely, to do away with the remnant of the system of 
indenture, and to level up this part of the population and 
make use of it for the general welfare of the Union, 
Men and women who can affectively strike in large 
bodies, who osn for a common purpose suffer untold 
hardships, who can, undisciplined though they are, be 
martyrs for days without police supervision and yet 
avoid doing any damage to property or person, and who 
can in tiroes of need serve their King faithfully and 
capably, as the ambulance corps raised at the time of the 
late war (and which bad among otber Glasses of Indians 
nearly 1,500 indentured Indians) bora wituess, are 
surely people who will, if given ordinary opportunities in 
life, form an honourable part of any nation, 
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K any class of poraous hava apeoial olaicu to ba- 
considered, ik is these indentured Indians and bbair 
children, bo whom South Africa has become either a Sand 
of adoption or of birth. They did not enter the Union 
as ordmary free immigrants, but they cams upon invita¬ 
tion, and indeed even after much coaxing, by agents of 
South African employers of this class of labour. In this 
letter T have endeavoured as accurately and as fairly as 
is in nay power bo set forth the Iudian situation! and the 
extraordinary courtesy, kindness and sympathy that 
have been shown to me during the past month by so 
many European fronds. Tbs frankness and generosity 
with which General Smuts, in the interview, that he was 
pleased to grant me, approached the questions at issue, 
and the importance that so many distinguished members 
of both Houses of Parliament attached to fcbe Imperial 
aspect of the problem, give rna ample reason for believ¬ 
ing that my countrymen who h-aye made South Africa 
thalr homes will receive a fairly fall measure of justice 
and will be enabled to remain in the Union with self- 
respect and dignity. 

Finally, in bidding good-bye to South Africa, I 
would like bo apologise bo so many friends on whom t 
have nob been able, through extreme pressure of work, 
to call personally, I once more state fehab though I have 
received many a hard knock in my long stay in this 
country, it has beau my good fortune to receive much, 
personal kindness and consideration from hundreds of 
European friends, well-wishers and sympathisers, I 
have forated the closest friendships, which will last 
for aver, for this reason and for many similar reasons* 
whioh I would love to reduce bo writing but for fear of 
trespassing unduly open the courtesy of the press. This* 



mih-continent! lobs become to me a sacred and dear 
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land, next only to coy motherland, I iaava the shores of 
Scittib A/fiisa. with a heavy heart, and the distance lihai 
will now separate me from South Africa will but draw 
mo closer to it, and its welfare will always be a mutter 
of great concern, aad the love bestowed upon me by my 
countrymen and the generous forbearance and kind ties#, 
extended to me by the Europeans wilt ever remain a 
moat cherished treasure in my memory, 


RECEPTION IN ENG0AND 


Mr, and Mrs. Gandhi left South Africa for London 
vi July, 2914. On their arrival in England they mete 
welcomed at a great gathering of 'British and Indian 
friends and admirers at the Hotel Cecil, on August 8, 
Letters of apology were received from the Prime Minis ter, 
the Marquis of Crewe Earl Roberts, Lords Gladstone, 
Curzon , Larnington, Amp thill, Harris, the Hon. Mr. 
Gohhale, Af*. Hareourt, Mr, Keir Hardie and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. The Reception was arranged by the Hon. 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basil, the St. Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali 
and others who spoke on the occasion. 

Mr, Gandhi, in returning thanks, referred to the 
great crisis which at the moment overshadowed tbo 
world. He hopad bis young friends would "think 
Imperially ” in tba bast sense of the word, and do tbair 
duty. With regard to affairs in South Africa, Mr., 
Gandhi paid a noble tribute to fcho devotion of hia 
followers. It was to the rank and file that their victory 
was due, Tboae who had suffered and died in the sbrug- 
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glo were the real heroes. * * Mr- Gandhi regarded bha 
Be Hie me at ag the Magma Gbartta of the South IVhf 
British Indiana, not because of the Bnbstanoe but ■ be- 
•oauae of th© apiiritt wbioh brought it about. There bad 
■ boeu a change in the attitude of the people of Sooth 
Africa and the settlement] la ad been sealed by the suffer¬ 
ings of the Indian community, It had proved that if 
Indians were in earnest they were irresistible. There 
bad been no oompromiee in principles. Some grievances 
remained unredreaeed but these were capable of adjust¬ 
ment by pressure from Downing Street, Simla, and from 
South Afrioa itself The future rested with themselves. 
If they proved worthy of better conditions, they wonld 
. get them. 


LETTER TO LORD CREWE 

The following letter dated the 1 Mh August, 1911, 
signed by Mr. and Mrs. Qandhi, Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu, 
Major IV, P. Sinha, Dr, Jivraj IV. Mehta and some fifty 
other Indians, zoas sent to the Under-Secretary of State 
for India ;— 


It was thought desirable by many of us that during 
the oriaiR that) has overtaken the Empire and whilst 
many EogltshraeD, leaving their ordinary vooatiooe in 
life, are responding to the Imperial call, bhose Indians 
who are residing in the United Kingdom and who oan at 
all do so ehouid place themselves unconditionally at She 
disposal of the Authorities, 

With a view of ascertaining the feeling of the 
resident Indian population, the undersigned sent out a 
oiroular letter to as many Indians in the United King- 






dam as oould be approached during the bbirty-elghfc 
hoar? that the organiB&re gave themselves. The res¬ 
ponse lias been goneroua and prompt, in tbe opinion 
of the under-signed representatives of Hie Majesty's 
subjects fratu the Indian Empire at present residing in 
the different parts of the United Kingdom. 

On behalf of ourselves and those whose names 
appear on the list appended hereto, we beg to offer our 
services to the authorities. We venture to trust that 
tbe Right Hon’bla the Marquess of Grewo will approve 
of our offer and secure its acceptance by the proper 
authority, We would respectfully emphasise the fact 
that the one dominant idea guiding us is that of render¬ 
ing such humbly assistance as we may be considered 
capable of performing* as aii earnest of our desire to share 
the responsibilities of membership of this great Empire-, 
if we would share its privileges, 

3? ARE WELL TO ENGLAND 

When England joined the war Mr , Gandhi organised 
the Indian Field Ambulance Corps with the help of lead¬ 
ing Indians in England, notably E. H, the Aga Khan. 
Soon after Mr. Gandhi fell ill and he was nursed back to 
health by thejkindness of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. Mr, and 
Mrs, Gandhi were again entertained at a Farewell Re¬ 
ception at the Westminster Palace Hotel, prior to their 
departure for India. Among those zvho took part in the 
function were Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Charles Roberts, 
Sir K. G, Gupta. A letter of apology ivm read from Sir 
William Wedderburn. Mr, Gandhi said in the course of 
his reply :— 

Hit wife and himself were returning to the mother¬ 
land with their work unaccomplished and with broken 
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health, but he wished nevertheless, fio use the language of 
hope. '* * He bad himself pleaded bard with Mr- Roberts 
that some place should be found for him ; bub his health 
had nob permitted and she doctors had bean obdurate, 
He bad nob resigned from the oorp3. If in his own 
motherland ba should bo restored to strength, and hosti¬ 
lities were Bfcill continuing, ha iatauded bo oome baok, 
directly the summons reached him- (Cheers), As lor 
his work in South Africa, they had been purely a matter 
of duty and carried no merit with them and bis only as- 
piratiou on bis return bo his motherland was bo do his 
duty as he found it day by day. Ha had been practically 
au exile for 2D years and his friend and master, Mr- 
G-okhaie, had warned him nob bo speak of Indian questions 
as India was a foreign land bo him, (Laughter.) Bub the 
Tudia of his imagination was an India unrivalled in the 
world* an India where the moat spiritual treasures ware 
bo be found: and it was his dream and hope that the oon- 
oeofcion between India and England might ha a sourea 
of spiritual comfort and uplifting to the whole world, 


RECEPTION IN BOMBAY 

Mr, and Mrs. Gandhi arrived at Bombay on the 9ih 
January, 1916, They were entertained on arrival at a 
great public reception over which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
presided. Replying to the toast Hr- Gandhi said in the 
course of his speech 

In what he had done, he had done nothing beyond 
his duty and it remained oo be seen how far ba had suc¬ 
ceeded in doing his duty. That was not a mere lip 
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■expression bub be a&kad them bo believe sincerely that 
these were his feelings. 

They had also honoured Mrs. Gandhi as the wife of 
the great Gandhi. He had do knowledge of the great 
Gandhi bub be could say that she could bell them more 
about the sufferings of women who rushed with babies bo 
the jail and who bad now joined the majority, than he 
could. 

la conclusion, Mr. Gaud hi appealed to them to accept 
the services of himself and his wife, for be said they had 
aoma to render such service as God would enable them to 
do bo. They bad not. come to reoeivo big entertainments 
like that because they did not think they were worthy of 
such presents, He felt they would only spoil them if ever 
by suoh action a thought crossed their minds that they 
had done something to deserve suoh a big tamasha made 
in their honour, He, however, thanked them on behalf 
of his wife and himself most sincerely for the great honour 
done to them that afternoon and he hoped to receive the 
whole country in their endeavour to serve the Motherland. 
Hitherto, he said, they had known nothing of bis failures. 
All the news that they had received related to his successes, 
Hare they would now see them in the naked ligbb, and 
would see their faults, and anticipating suoh faults and 
failures, he asked them to overlook them, and with that 
appeal, ho said, they as bumble servants would commence 
the service of their country. 


RECEPTION IN MADRAS 
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In reply to the Welcome Address read by Mr, G. A T 
Natesan on behalf of the Indian South African League, at 
a meeting at the Victoria Public Hall, Madras, on the 2Ut 
ApriU 1915, with Dr. Sir Subramania Iyer in the Chair, 
Mr , Odndhi said :— 

Mr, Chairman nod Erieadv—Od behalf of my wife 
and myself I am deeply grateful for the groat honour that 
you hero in Madras, and, may I say, this Presidency, have 
done to us and the affection that has been lavished upon 
us in hbia great and enlightened—not benighted— 
Presidency. 

If there is anything that wa have deserved, m has 
heap stated in this beautiful address, I can only say I lay 
it at the feet of my Master under whose inspiration I have 
been working all this time under exits in South Africa, 
(Hear, hear), In so far as bha Benbimenba expressed in this 
address are merely prophetic, Sir* I accept them as a bles¬ 
sing and as a prayer from you aud from this great meeting 
that both my wife and l myself may posseaa the power, the 
inclination, and the life to dedicate whatever wfc may de¬ 


velop in this sacred land of ours to the service of the 
Motherland. (Cheers)* lb is no wonder uhat wa have come 
to Madras. As my friend» Mr, Natesan* will perhaps tell 
you, we have been overdue and we have neglected Madras, 
But we have done nothing of the kind. We know that 
we had a corner in your hearts and we knew that you 
will not misjudge us if we did not hasten to Madras 
before going to the other presidencies and to other 
towns, * * * * But, 8ir t if one-tenth of the 

language that has been used in this address is deserved 
by us, what language do you propose to use for those wbd 





have lost their lives, and therefore finished their work on 
behalf of your suffering countrymen, in South Africa ? 
What language do you propose to use for Nagappan and 
Narayamsawmy, lada of seventeen or eighteen years, 
who braved in simple faith all the trials, all the suffer¬ 
ings, and all the indignities for the sake of the honour of 
the Motherland {Cheers.) What language do you propose 
to use with reference to Valliamma, that sweat girl 
of seventeen years who was discharged from Maritzburg 
prison, akin and bona suffering from fever to which aho 
succumbed after about a month’s time ( Cries of s hnrne). 

ft was the Mndraeais who of all the Indians were 
singled out by the great Divinity that rules over us for 
this great work. Do yon know that :n the great city of 
Johannesburg, the Madrasis look on a Madraesi as dis¬ 
honoured if he has not passed through bhe jails once or 
twice during this terrihle orisis that your oountryuiau in 
South Africa went through during these eight long years ? 
You have said that I inspired these great men and 
woman, hut I cannot aooepli that proposition. It was 
they, the simple-minded folk, who worked away in faith, 
never expecting the slightest reward, who inspired me, 
who kept me to the proper level, and who inspired me by 
their great sacrifice, hy their great faith, by their graab 
trust in the great God, to do bhe work that I was able to 
do. (Chews,) It is my misfortunn that my wife and I 
have been obliged bo work in the lime-light, and you 
have magnified out of all proportion (cries cf ’ No ? no ?’) 
this little work wo have been able to do. Believe me, 
my dear friends, that if you consider, whether in India or 
in South Africa, it is possible for us, poor mortals—the 
same individuals, the same stuff of whioh you are 
made—if yon consider that it is possible for us to do 
8 
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anything whatsoever withopt your aaaiefcanoe and with¬ 
out your doing toe same thing that we would be prepared 
to do, y ou are lost, and wa are also lost, and our services 
will be in vain, I do not for one moment believe that 
the inspiration was given by us. The inspiration was 
givau by them so ust and wa were able bo be interpreters 
between the powers who called themselves the Governors 
and those men for whom radre33 wag so neoasaary. We 
were simply liuka between those two parties nud nothing 
more. It was uiy duty, having received the eduoation 
that was given to me by my parents to interpret what 
was going on in our rnidsn to those tji tuple folk, and they 
rose to the occasion. They realised bbe might of religious 
force, and it wan they who inspired us, and let them who 
have finished their work, and who have died for you and 
ice, let them inspire you and ua. We are etill living ani 
who knows whether oba devil will not possess us 
to-morrow aud we shall not forsake the post of duty 
before any new danger that may face us. Bat these 
three have gone for ever. 

Ao old mau of 75 from the United Provinces, 
Uarbut Siogb, hue also joined the majority and died in 
jail in South Afrioa ; and he deserved the orown that you 
would seek to impose upon ns. These young mac deserve 
ail the adjectives that yon have 90 affectionately, hub 
blindly lavished upoo us. It was nob only the Hindue 
who struggled, bun there were Mabomedaus, Pur sis and 
Christians, and almost every p^rtof India was represented 
io the atruggH. They realised the common danger, and 
they realised also what their destiny was as Indians, and 
it was they, and they alone, who matched tbu tsoul-forcea 
aiiainat the physical forces, [Loud applause.) 


THE INDIAN SOUTH AFRICAN LEAGUE 

At the General Meeting of the Indian South African 
League, held at the premise s of Messrs Q. A. Natesan & 
Go., Madras, on Friday, May 7, 1916, with Demon Baha¬ 
dur M. Audinarayann IyaHintke Chair , Mr, G.A. Natesan , 
one of the Joint Secretaries, presented a statement of 
accounts of the League and wound up by urging that the 
balance of the League's Fund might be handed over to 
Mr - Gandhi who had undertaken to loch after the interests 
of the South Africa returned Indians and their dependents. 
The Resolution teas unanimously passed. Mr. Gandhi in 
the course of his reply made a brief statement and said: — 
The passive resistance struggle started with the Asia* 
tie struggle iu the Transvaal to 1906. A* it went on 
stage after stage, if, owing to the exigencies of the ease 
and as a matter of course, expanded and embraced the 
following further points, vis,, (1) tbe removal of racial 
disability in the Immigration legislation of she Union of 
South Africa ; (2) the restoration of the status of Indian 
wives whether married in accordance witb Hindu or 
Mahometan religious rites »a it orginally existed before 
what was known in South Africa as theSearle Judgment; 
(3) repeal of the annual £3 tax which waa payable by 
every ex lnoentured Indian, bis wife and hia children— 
male and female—males after reaching 16 years, females 
after reaohirfg 12, if they decided to settle in the province 
of Natal *e freemen ; (4) just administration of pxtstisg 
awB specially affecting British Indians with due tegar^ 
to vested rights. All these points were completely gained 
under the settlement of last year, and r.bey have been 
embodied so far as legislation was necessary in what was 
known &a the Indian Relief Act and otherwso in the out* 



coupondonee that took place between General Stnuta ftf-d 


himself i domed lately after the phasing of toe Act referred 
to. Snob being the case and as ttle Indian South African 
League was formed solely for the purpose of assisting the 
struggle it could well dissolve itself, Mr. Gandhi refer¬ 
red also to the administration of bhe funds that wereaent 
to him from India and other parts of the Empire. He 
said that, at every stage of the struggle, a oompiete state¬ 
ment of income and expenditure was published. 
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Mr- Gandhi then informed the meeting that there 
were nearly 30 passive resiatere inoluding their families 
in India who were to be supported, Tnese included the 
widows and ohildroc of the two men who were shot in 
the course of the struggle. He, therefore, suggested that 
the small balance which was still with the IndiaD South 
African League might well bo devoted to their assistance- 
Mr. Gaodhi desired to take the opportunity to express 
the thanks of bhe South African Indians for the great 
and valuable assistance it had rendered to them during 
the most critical times of the struggle. He was nob 
going to mention any names, but he felt ib bia duty to 
convey in person as the interpreter of the wishes of 
many Transvaal deportees, who were in Madras in 
j 1909, of their heartfelt thanks to Mr. Natesan for the 

devotion which ha displayed in looking after their interest 
daring their exile in Indie- He was glad he was able to 
convoy in person hie grateful thanks to the chairman 
and the members of the League for bbe moral and 
material support they had rendered to their oausc. 



In spite of hia multifarious activities in India, Mr. 
•Gandhi seldom forgot the scene of his early labours. His 
South African friends and fellow-workers are always dear 
to him. In a communication to the Indian Opinion he 
wrote under date 15th December , 1917 :— 

When i left! South Africa, I bad fully intended to 
write Sc my Indian English friends there from time to 
time, bus I found my lot in India to be quite different 
from what 1 bad expected it to be. I bad hoped to be 
able to have oomparativa peace and leisure but I have 
bean irresistibly drawn into many activities. I hardly 
oopa wish them and local daily oGrraspoiidence. Half 
of ray time ia passed in the Indian trains. My South 
African friends will. I hope, forgive me for my apparent 
neglent of them, tret me assure them that nob a day has 
passed bub I bave thought of them and their kindness. 
South Afrtoan associations can never ba effaced from my 
memory. 

You will not now be surprised when I tell you that 
it was only to-day that I learnt from Indian Opinion to 
hand about tbe disastrous floods. During my travels t 
rarely read newspapers and £ have time merely to glance 
at them whilst I am not travailing. I write this to 
tender my sympathy to the sufferers. My imagination 
enables me to draw a true picture of their sufferings. 
They make one thing of God and His might and the utter 
evanescence of this life. They oughbto teach us ever to 
seek Flis protection and never to fail in the daily duty 
before us. In bbe divine account-books only our notions 
are noted, not what we have read or what we have 
spoken. These and similar reflections fill my soul for 
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the moment and I wiah to share them with the sufferers. 
The deep poverty that I experience in this country deters 
me evm from thinking of finaneiftl asaiBtacae to be sent 
for those who have been rendered homeless, Even one 
pie in 'his ooqntry oounba. I am at bhie very motnonb 
living in the midst of thousands who have nothing hub 
roasted pulse or grain flour mixed with water and salt 
Ws bore, therefore, can only send the sufferers art assur¬ 
ance of our heartfelt grief. 

I hope that a determined movement will besot on 
foot to render illegal residence on flats exposed to visita¬ 
tions of death-dealing floods. The poor will, if they oan. 
i oil a hit eveu such Bites regardless of consequences. It is 
for the enlightened persons to make it impossible for 
them bo da so. 

The issues of Indian Opinion that acquainted tns- 
with the destruction caused by the floods gave me also 
the sad news of Mr. Abdul Game's death. Pie.Rse con¬ 
vey my respectful condolences to the members of our 
friend's family. Mr. Abdul Game's aervioes to oomrnu- 
pity can never be forgotten- His sobriety of judgment 
snd never-fauiiig oourtesy would hava done credit to 
anybody. His wise handling of publio questions was a- 
demonstration pf the faoli that aervioes to one’s country 
oould be efficiently rendered without a knowledge o: 


English or modern training. 

1 note, too, that our people in South Africa are not 
yet tree from difficulties shout trade linernies and leaving: 
oertifioatea. My Indian experience has confirmed tbs- 
opinion that there is no remedy like passive resistance 
against such evils. The community has to exhausi 
milder remedies bub I hope that it will not allow the 
sword of passive resistance to gob rusty. Is is our duty 
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whilst fcha terrible war lasts to be satisfied with petitions, 
eta. for the desired relief hut I thick the Government 
should know that the oommupifcy will not rest until the 
questions above mentioned are satisfactorily solved. It- ie 
but right that I should vlso warn the community against 
dangers from within. I hear from those who return 
from South Africa that we arc by no means free of those 
who are engaged in illicit truffle. Wa who sack justice 
must be above suspicion, and I hope that our leaders 
will not rest till they have purged the community of 
internal defects. 


RAILWAY RESTRICTIONS IN TRANSVAAL 

Writing to the , 41 Times of India" on June 3, 1918, 
Mr. Gandhi drew attention to the fresh disabilities 
imposed on Indians by the Union Government by the 
introduction of the railway travelling restrictions, 
Mr, Gandhi , while deploring the existing colour prejudices 
felt bound to protest against the attempt of the Union 
Government to give legal recognition to the anti-colour 
campaign . We omit the long extracts from the „ Indian 
Opinion" and give the text of Mr. Gandhi's letter :— 

SlR,—I offer no apology for seeking the hospitality 
of your columns for the nnoloaed extracts from Indian 
Opinion, They deal with the well being of over t wo lakhs 
of emigrants from India. Mr. Ahmed Mahomed Caohalia* 
the esteemed president of the British Indian Association 
of Johannesburg, has sent from that place the following 
cablegram regarding cne of the matters referred to in the 
extraots ;•— 
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‘Mass meeting fifth strongly proteeteci section nineteen, railway 
regulations. Reaolved cable supporters ln<2ia, Regulations impose 
statutory color-bar in regard to issue of tickets, plaoing iu aud 
removing from rsompartmoute, ocoupation of places on station 
platforms, empowers minor officials remove without assigning 
reason, Please make suitable representations appropriate quarters. 
Community unanimous assart rights uoieea relief sought granted.’ 

Mr. Cachalia was ons of the staunchest worker^ 
during the Passive Bssiatanos oampaign that .aged for 
eight years in South Africa. Daring that oampaigu ha 
reduced himself to poverty and accepted imprisonment 
for the sake of India's honour, One can, therefore, easily 
tin demand what is meant by the words * community 
unanimous assert right unlesn relief sought granted.' 

Is is nob a threat. It is the burning ary of distress 
felt by a dooms unity whose self-respect has been injured. 

It is evident that the white people of South Afrioa 
have not been visibly impressed by the war which is 
claimed to be waged for the protection of the rights of 
weaker or minor nationalities. Their prejudice against 
colour is not restrained even by the fact that local Indians 
have raised a volunteer bearer corps which is gallantly 
carving in Bast Afrioa with the column that was taken 
to Bast Africa by General Smuts. 

The problem is difficult, it is complex- Prejudices 
Cannot bp removed by legislation. Ttiey will yield only 
to patient toil aud education. But what of the Union 
Government? Is is now feeding the prejudice by 
legalising ib. Indians would have been content, if 
the popular prejudice had been left! to work itself out, 
oare being taken to guard ugaiuab violence on either Bide, 
Indians of South Afrioa could not complain even against 
a boycott on the part of the whites. It is there already. 
In sooiallifo they are completely ostracised. They fael 
bbe ostracism, bub tbey silently bear it. But the eitua- 
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tier) alters when the Gavsrunflfanb steps in and gives legal 
recognition to the Anti-Colour Campaign. It is impos¬ 
sible for the Indian settlers to submit to an insulting 
restraint upon their movements 'Ebay will not allow 
booking clerks bo decide as to whether they are baeom- 
ingly dressed, They 1 cannot allow * platform*inspector 
to reatriot-them to a reserved part of a platform. ’They 
will not, as if they were ticket of-leave mao, produoe 
their certifiaatea in order to aeoura railway tickets. 

Tho pendency of the war cannot be used aB an 
•effective shield to cover fresh wrongs and insults. The 
•plucky custodians of India’s honour are doing their share 
in South Africa. We here are bound to help them. 
Meetings throughout India should inform the white 
inhabitants of 3)Uth Africa that India resents their 
treatment of her sons. Tney should call upon the 
Government of Iodia and the Imperial Government to 
secure effective protection for our oouotrymen in South 
Africa. I hope that Englishmen in India will not .be 
behind hand in lending their valuable support, bo the 
movement to redress the wrong. Mr. Gaohalia’s cable is 
silent on the grievance disclosed in the second batch of 
extracts. It is not less serious. In its effeott it is far 
more deadly. But the community is hoping to right the 
wrong by an appeal to the highest legal tribunal in the 
Union. Bub really the question is above that tribunal, 
'list mo state it in a saatanoa. A reactionary Attorney- 
General has obtained a ruling from the Natal Supremo 
Court to the effect that subjects of 1 native states ' are 
aliens and not British subjects and are, therefore, not 
entitled to its protection so far as appeals under a parti¬ 
cular filiation of the Immigrants Restriction Act are 
oouc-irned. Thus ’f the loaal courts’ ruling is correct, 
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fehouvAntla of Indiana aetblM in Sooth Africa w'-J be> 
deprived of hha security of residence in South Africa /or 
which Shay fought for night years find whiob ihey 
Ihotjghb they bad won, At laaeti a quarts"' of the Indian 
aeUlers of South Africa are aubjecta of the Bavoda and 
the Kathiawar aUbee. If any la\.y considers them aa 
aliens, surely it has to be altered. It is an insult to the. 
atates and their subjects to treat the latter ae aliens 
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In 1910 the Transvaal*legislature passed laws res¬ 
tricting the then Indian traders and their successors to* 
particular Townships. The disabilities of Indian traders 
multiplied and became the subject of an acute agitation 
and threatened to revive passive resistance. On receipt 
of a cable early in August, 1919, from the British 
Indian Association, Natal, Mr, Gandhi wrote as follows 
in the Indian Review ;— 

I have just received the following cablegram front 


Mr, Ibrahico Ismail As vat, OUairman of the British 
Indian Association, Johannesburg : 

14 Bill assented )3rd Juae, promulgated 3rd insttns. Baatriotg- 
companies acquiring further Qxod properties and holding bonds 
as prior to company law. Ke-affirma Gold and Townships Acts 
operating on new licensees altar 1st. May and restricting present 
traders and successors to particular townships, Deputation waiting 
Hia Eieeltanoy urging withhold assent an ground class legislation. 
Government promised another commission during reoeBS investi- 
gate Indian question throughout Union as concession to the 
detraotors in Parliament. Fear further restrictive legiBlatioO. 
Community request you appeal Viceroy propose Royal Commission, 
India representing Uni oil loon! Indian interests- Convened Union 
Indian Conterenee 1th August,great success. Decided united action. 
Many of the association pledged resist any oest.— Aswat." 
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Tbh cablegram bears out what I haves said in uoy 
letter to flir George Barnes* agi vckat I gain at the 
recent meeting at Poona. The restriction » are olear—L 
Nd further boldiog of landed property iu the Tran Wail ; 
2. No n/aft trade lioauooa within the area affected by the 
Gold Law and the Tutfisabipa Act; 3 the present 
holders and their sucoessbrs iu title to be res trie ted as 
to trade to the townships in which they are now 
trading, 

Ae I have already remarked, this meanq virtual rum 
of the Indian settlers in the Transvaal, Their only 
means of livelihood to the largest number is trade, and 
the largest number oi Indians is to ba found probably 
within the gold area. If fcbe Ag& stands, they mush dio 
out in tbo natural course. 

* In the course of the correspondence between Mr, Gandhi, 
and Sir George Barnes t Mr, Gandhi wrote *■— 

D) you know that the Indians of South Africa raised an amhti* 
lance corps whiuh served under Gonctal &mim in South Africa ? h, 
this caw law to ba their reward 7 I ought not lo bring io war 
services! in order to secure the protection of &u elementary right 
which qooe iterations alike of bon out and justice entitle tbeia to, 
I commend to your attention the report of the Select Commute-. of 
the Union House of Assembly, 

The In ion Government, unmindful of their trust and equally 
unmindful of their written word, accepted the amendment ° ptobP 
biting the boi ling of mortgages by the Asiatics 00 property except 
ae comity for bona fide loan or investment and providing that any 
Asiatic Company which acquired fired property after lbs 1st mei&nt 
should dispose oi the same within two years r a further period as 
fised by a competent Court with a rider that in the event of failure 
to do so the property might ba add by an order of the Court/' I 
am quoting from Beuter's cable dated 98rd May from Oapetowu. 
Vou will see thie completes legalised confiscation of property nghta 
throughout the Tranevaa! aud virtually the trade rights within lb& 
gold area of the Indian settlers* There was no evasion of Law ?. of 
lb85. Indians did openly what the law permitted them to do, tad 
they should be left (rea to do eo. X do not wish to prolong thh tail 
of agony. The Government of India are bound to protect fcbt tight# 
ot the 6,000 Indian settle** in the T r aosvaal at auy cost, 
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lo the cablegram the word ‘ assent occurs fcwioe- IS 
say3 the Bill has been assented to' and it refers to a 
deputation that is to wait on H. E. the Governor*Gener¬ 
al of South Africa requesting him to withhold assent. 
The second use of the word assent’ refers probably to a 
clause in the Letters Patent providing for the vetoing of 
oiass legislation. Toe olauae is undoubtedly to be used 
under exceptional circumstances. No one can deny that 
the Asiatics Act constitutes a very exceptional circum¬ 
stance warranting the exorcise of the Eoyal veto. 

The most important part of the cablegram, however, 
is the fact that the commission promised by the 
Union Government is to be appointed as a “ con¬ 
cession” to “the detractors” of Indiana in the Union 
Parliament. Unless, therefore, the Government of India 
take care, there is every likelihood of the commission, 
like the committee of the South African Assembly 
proving to the British lodiaus a curse, instead of 
a blessing. Is is, therefore, not unnatural that the 
British Indian Association urges that H. E- the Viceroy 
should propo?e a Royal Commission upon which both the 
Union and the Indian interests are represented. 
Nothing can be fairer than the proposal made by Mr. 
Aswafc. I say so, because as a mutter of right no com¬ 
mission is really needed to deoide that Indian settlers 
are entitled to trade in South Africa where they like ami 
hold landed property on the same terms as tha European 
settlers. This is the minimum they can claim. Bub 
under the complex constitution of this great Empire, 
justice ia and has often to be dona in a round-about 
manner. A wise captain, instead of sailing against 
a bead-wind, tacks and yet reaches his destination 
sooner than he otherwise would have. Even so. Mr, Aswat 
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wisely aooepts the principle of a commission on a 
coatiter that is self evident, bub equally wisely wants a 
commission that would not prove abortive and that will 
dare to tell tbe ruling raoe in South Africa that, as in em¬ 
bers in an Empire which has more coloured people than 
white, they may nob treat their Indian fallow-subjects 
ae helots. Whether the above proposal is accepted or 
some other is adopted by tbe Imperial Government, it 
must be made dear to them that public opinion in India 
will not tolerate confiscation of the primary rights of 
the British Indian settlers in South Africa, 
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INDIAN EIGHTS IN THE TRANSVAAD 

From time to time trouble rose in Transvaal between 
the trading people among European colonists and Indians. 
A policy of squeezing out the Indian petty trader was 
prevalent throughout ike colony. A correspondent of the 
Times of India wrote to its columns in August 18 t 1919, 
that South Africa ca?mot be run economically with the 
Isidian in it and the white people cannct be expected 
to commit race suicide, Strangely enough even the 
Smutts-Gandhi agreement was pressed into issue. Mr, 
Gandhi wrote to “The Times of India" :— 

No possible exception can be taken to the impartial 
manner in which your South African correspondent has 
given a summary of tbe Indian position in the Trans- 
vaai in your issue of the 18th instant. He has put as 
fairly as it was possible for him to do, both sides of the 
Question. 
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B id not the additions! ‘brown burden on ftVia top of 
the black pna* whioh agitate ‘the European Oofoniato in 
•South Africa,’ but "the crux of lbe whole question i@i 
aa your correspondent puts it, "that South Africa cannot 
ha run economically with the Indian in it* and the whi«e 
people who have made the country, cannot ho expeoted 
to commit raca suicide." This is not tha problem that 
presents itself to the Boer living on the Veldb to whom 
the Indian trader is a blessing nor to the European 
housewife in the big towns of the Transvaal who de¬ 
pends solely upon the Indian vegetable vendor for the 
vegetables brought to her door. But the problem pre¬ 
sents itself in tha manner put by your correspondent bo 
the petty European trader who finds in the shri'ty and 
rsBoumefat Indian a formidable rival, and with hia vote 
which counts a great deal and with h’8 influenceas a 
member of the ruling raoe he haa auaaeeded in in iking 
hia own. economic problem a race problem for South 
Afrioa. la reality the problem ta whether the potty 
trader for hia selfiah end ia to ha allowed to override 
every consideration of justtoe, fair play, imperial policy 
aod all that goes to make a nation good and greab. 

In support of the gradual but certain squaring out 
prooess, what has been called tha Smuts-Gandhi agree¬ 
ment haa been pressed into service, Now tbab agreement 
ia embodied in two letter a and two ouiy of the 30 th 
June, 19.U : the Scat one addressed to me on behalf of 
General Smuts by Mr. Gorge*. Secretary (or tha Iu- 
terior, and the second my acknowledgment of it bearing 
u.o same date. The agreement, as the letters conclu¬ 
sively abow, is an agreement on questions which were the 
eubjeob of civil— in the correspondence described na pas- 
aiva—resistance. The aettlameoh stipulates only for aa 
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i—-never a restriction—of existing rights, and 
as it was intended only bo cover questions arising oub 
of civil resistance it left open all bbe other questions. 
Hence the reservation in my letter of the 30th June, 
viz I— 

" As the Minister is aware, some of my countrymen 
have wished me to go further. They are dissatisfied that 
trade licenses, lawe of the different Provinces, the Trans¬ 
vaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885, have not 
beeu altered so as to give them fall rights of residence, 
trade and ownership of land. Some of them are dissatis¬ 
fied that full inter-provincial migration is nob permitted, 
and some are dies* bis fled shat, on the marriage question 
the Relief Bui goes no further than it does," 

In this correspondence there is not a word about the 
Indian settlers not getting trade lioens^s or holding fixed 
property in the raining or any other area. And the 
Indians bad a parfeob right bo apply for and get as many 
trade licenses as they oould secure and as much fixed 
property as they oould hold, whether through forming 
registered companies or through mortgages. After a 
strenuous fight for aigbb years it was nob likely that t 
would give away any legal rights, and if I did, the com¬ 
munity, I had the honour to represent, would naturally 
and quite properly have dismissed me as an unworthy, if 
nob a traitorous, representative. 

Bub there is a third letter, totally irrelevant consider¬ 
ed as part of the agreement, which has been used for the 
ourtailment of trade rights, It is my letter of the 7ik 
July addressed to Mr. Gorges, The whole tone of Hi 
shows that it is purely a personal letter setting forth only 
rny individual views about 'vested rights in connection 
with the Gold Law and Townships Amendment Act/ [ 
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have therein stated definitely that I do act wish to 
reetriota'-the future notion of my countrymen and I have 
simply recorded the definition of 'vested rights* I discus¬ 
sed with Sir Benjamin Robertson on the 4th Maroh, 1914, 
saying that by " vested rights I understand tba right of 
ft n Indian and his successors to live and trade in town¬ 
ships in which ho wag living and trading, no matter how 
often he shifts his residence or business from place to 
place in the same township.” This is tba definition on 
which the whole of the theory of evasion of law and breach 
of faith bae been based. Apart from the question of 
irrelevance of the letter 1 claim that it could not be used,, 
even if it could ba admitted as part of tba agreement, in the 
manner it has been- As 1 have already stated on previous 
occasions tbere was a prospect of an adverse interpretation 
of tba Gold Law as to trade licences, and there was the 
tangible difficulty in getting land or leases of buildings and 
it was by the moat strenuous efforts that Indians were able 
within Gold Areas to retain their foothold. I was anxious 
to proteoh the existing traders and their successors even 
though'the legal interpretation of the law might be adverse 
to the Indian claim. The vested right, therefore, referred 
to iu my latter of the 7th July was a right created in 
spite ol the law. Anri it was this right that had to be 
protected to the administration of tbe then existing laws. 
Even if, therefore, my said tetter can be incorporated in 
the agreement, by no cannon of interpretation that I know 
oan it be said to prevent the Indians morally (for that is 
tbe meaning of tbe charge of breach of faith) from getting 
new trade licence' 1 in virtue of the law of tbe laud. 
Indians openly and in a fair fight gained in their favour 
a legal decision to tbe effect that they oould obtain trade 
licences against tender of the licence fee even within tbe 
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gold area. To this they wore perfectly morally entitled. 
There cannot be any question of a legal breaoh. There 
trade rivals would long ago have made short work of any 
legal breach. Lastly supposing that the law was adverse 
to the Indian claim my definition could not be pleaded to 
bar any agitation for amendment of the Saw, for the 
whole of the settlement, if the nature of it was of a 
temporary character, and the Indians, as definitely stated 
in my letter of the 30th June, could not be expected to 
rest content until full aivio rights bad been oonoeded** 
' The whole of tbe plea, therefore, of breaoh of faith is, 1 
venture to submit, an utterly dishonest and shameless 
piece of taatiosi which oughb not to be allowed to in¬ 
terfere with a proper adjustment of the question. 


ANOTHER S. A. COMMISSION 

In response to the agitation in South Africa and in 
India, a Commission was appointed by the Union Govern¬ 
ment to investigate the trade and other questions which 
caused grave irritation to the Indians ; and Mr, Montagu , 
the Secretary of State for India announced in November, 
1910 , the inclusion of Sir Benjamin Roberts on, Chief Com¬ 
missioner of the Central Provinces in the Commission to 
represent the Government of India, Interviewed by the 
Associated Press, Mr, Gandhi said on the subject of 
enquiry and the composition :— 

Io is a matter of very great regret that Mr. 
Montagu’s message to His Excellency the Viceroy so 
materially alters the position. I do, however, feel that 
any agitation insisting uoou the appointment on the 
Commission of Indian representatives may damage our 
9 
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uttse which la 30 overwhelmingly strong. If a reprasen** 
tativa like Mr, $.&8tri I8 Appointed along with Sir 
Benjamin Xtaberfcsou to pat before the South African 
Government and tha forthcoming Comaiis-don tbe 
Indian ease, is would oa the tjaxi best thing. In my 
opinion our effort should ba to oonoentrate upon secur¬ 
ing a proper referenee to tbo Oo amission in tue place of 
tbe very narrow one, wa are led to believe, is likely to ba 
BUggastad by the Union Government. Tna Times of 
India ib really rendering a great service in moulding and 
consolidating puhiio opinion on this question, irrespective 
of class or rau-;:. IJ is nos enough that merely tbe trade 
question ia referred to tbe Gjmin.iasioa. Toe whole of 
the Ioiw 3 of 1885 must corns under review leaving 
aside for tba time boing the question of political status, 
Oar goal must bo tba restoration of full trading and 
property rights of Indiana lawfully settled in South 
Africa. Tnis h what even Australia has allowed 
although it was Australia which led the anthAsiatic cry, 
We indat aUe gmrd again it the Oonatniasiou whittling 
down any of tba rights alrasdy being enjoyed by tba 
Bottlers, By no canon o f juitioe or propriety oau the ex¬ 
isting rights be taken a way from tbe Indian settlers, but 
if we do not take oare and provide beforehand there is 
every danger of Buoh a catastrophe happening* III 
equally happened with the BjIcoh Qomaaitsea of the 
Union Parliament whose findings produced tbe new 
legislation we so much deplore, 
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RECIPROCITY BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
DOMINIONS 

At the Madras Provincial Conference held at Vellore 
in June, 1925, Mr. G. A Natesan moved a resolution 
thanking Mr. and Mrs Gandhi for the invaluable services 
■they hod rendered to the Motherland by their heroic 
struggle in South Africa, Mr Gandhi, in acknowledging 
the thanks of the Conference , spoke as follows 

In ao fur «« senMmen,ti enters into tbe claims of In¬ 
dia, wish regard to the status of Indiana in the Empire, 
it seems possible that by a measure of reoiproaal troat- 
tne as between lodfa and the Dominions thi* diffioui*y 
oonld be surmounted. Given an w outlet for Indian 
emigrants in E*st Alriee, it ought not bo be beyond the 
do were of statesmanship to arrange that India should 
have the power to exnlude white tnen ol the , wosking 
otase, just as the Dominions exoluda Iodiftos, Or rather 
it might bo arranged that the number of Indiana to be 
admitted to any one of the white States of the Empire 
should bear a relative proportion bo the white population 
of the Saate As a matter of faoi, if the proportion 
agreed on is to avoid the necessity for removing some of 
the Asiatics now in bbe Dominions, it will have to be 
something lika twioa aa great as the number of the 
whiteB in India in relation to the total population. Tha 
existing white community io India, inalusive of troops* 
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the proportion of about 1: 9,002 of the native, 
population, Id Canada there are now about 3,000 Indians 
in a total population of 8,000,000, A 1: ratio 1,000 ftfl 
suggested would, therefore, perooib the Indian oolony io 
Canada to be inoreased by about 5,000. In Australia 
obere are rather more than 5,000 Indiana, and under 
5 ,000,000 white men at present, but the exeoea over *ba 
1 : 1,000 ratio is trifling. lu Naw E island, where there 
are about 1 : 250 Indians, this ratio is almost exactly 
conformed to' by the existing situation. South Africa 
presents a difficulty since the South African Indians 
already exceed a proportion of one to tan of the white- 
residents. But South Africa differs from its sister 
Dominions, ainoo it is the only one whiob has a native 
population of more than negligible fliaa. The Indian sec¬ 
tion of the composite racial prohlem—-presented by the 
Union—might perhaps be adjusted somewhat by offering- 
inducements to Sooth Atriaan Indians to transfer them- 
selves to East Africa. The conferring of full political 
rights on the email Indian communities domioiled in tbp 
Dominions would then be the only step neoesaary to 
meet every legitimate aspiration of Indiana for equality 
o! treatment and tbs recognition of their claims as? 
British subjects. 





INDIAN AND EUROPEAN EMIGRANTS 

Mr. M. K, Gandhi, in moving the Resolution on 
India and the Colonies at the Bombay Congress of 19iS, 
said !— 

Mr, Presidenlj and Friends,—bba Resolution that 
stands in my name reads thus :— 

" The Congress regrets that the existing laws affect- 
ing Indiana in South Africa and Canada have nob, in 
suite of the liberal and imperialistic declarations ofj 
Colonial statesmen, been justly and equitably adminis¬ 
tered, and this Congress trusts that the Self Governing 
Colonies will extend to the Indian emigrants equal rights 
with European emigrants and that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment will uae all possible means to secure the rights 
# • | 

wbioh have bean hitherto unjustly withheld from them, 

thus causing widespread dissatisfaction and discontent,” 
Friends,—It is an irony of fate that whilst this vast 
assembly will be regretting the hostile attitude that has 
beenjadopted by the Self-Governing Colonies, a Contin¬ 
gent of your countrymen formed in South Africa will be 
pearing the theatre of war in order to help the siak and 
the wounded, and I am in possession of faetij its connec¬ 
tion with this Contingent formed in South Africa which 
shows that it is composed of the middle classes which, in 
aoeordanoe with the Times of India, are going bo form 
the future self-governing nation. Those noan are drawn 
-from ex-indentured Indiana and their children, from the 
petty hawkers, the toilers, the traders, and yet the Colo¬ 
nies do not consider it necessary to alter their attitudes 
■not do 1 see the logic in aiaering’ their policy. It is the- 
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fashion now-^dwyn to consider Hint because oat humble 
share tn nob being disloyal bo the Government at the 
present junotura, wears entitled bo (she rights which 
have bean hitherto syithheld’sfrom as, as if those rights 
wore withheld because our loyalty was HUHpaofced, Ho, 
my friends, if they have been withheld from as. the tea-' 
sons are different and those reasons will have to he 
altered. They are due^some of them to undying prejudices, 
to economic causes <vhd bheBe will have to be examined ; 
bob prejudice will have to be out down. And what are 
the hardships that our countrymen are labouring under 
in South Afrioa^iu Canada, and the other Self-Governing 
Colonies? In South Africa the Settlement of 19lA saonres 
what the .passive resistors were fighting for and nothing 
more, and they were fighting for the restoration o’? legal* 
equality’in connection! with emigrants from British India 
and nothing more. 

That legal equality has boen restored, bub the domes- 
tin troubles till remain and if it was nob the custom 
unfortunately inherited for the lash forty years that the 
predominant ^language in this assembly should be English, 
ou? Madras irriends will have taken good care to have 
fearut one of the northern vernaculars, and then there are 
men enough in South Africa who would tell you about 
fbajrlifficultien that we have bo go through even now in 
■fjoilbb Africa in connection with holding landed property, 
in connection with man who having been once domiciled 
in South Africa, return to South Africa, their difficulties 
in connectioni with the admission of children, their diffi¬ 
culties in connection with holding licenses of trade, these 
nra, If I may so call them, bread and butter difficulties. 
There are other difficulties which I shall not enumerate 
just oow.j In Canada, it is not possible for these member? 
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of the Sikhs wbo are domiciled there to bring their wives 
and their children. [Cries of * shame, shame.') Tbs law is 
the a tv mo bat administration is widely unequal, so unequal 
that they o ana at; bring their wives and children, and the 
law or the administration atilt remains the same in epifca 
of declarations about juatiea and what not, in view of 
the hostilities and in view' of the splendid aid which 
India ia said to have rendered to the Boapire How are JU 
thesedifficulties to be met. I do not intend to go into 
details, bub the Congress proposes that this difficulty oan 
be mob by an appeal to the;sense of justice of the Ooiq- 
nial statesmen and by an appeal to the Imperial Gov* 
ornmeiib. I fear that the Congress can only do this, bub 
the Be solution so far as ib goes in one respect is inade 
quate Boj the ocossion. Lord Hardinge, only a few 
months ago, made a fervent appeal to Indian publicists 
and to Indian public statesmen for laying him to an 
honourable solution which will retain tue dignity of 
India, at the same time, nob because of any trouble to 
the Self Governing Colonies. Lord Hardibga is Btill 
waiting for su answer, that answer is not supplied by 
the Congress, nor aao it be by the Congress ; ib is to ha j 
supplied by an association of the specialists, if I may so 
o&U them. The Congress has given them the lead, and 
it is for these associations to frame the details in which 
they will have to examine the rival claims and to offer 
to Lord Hardings a solution which shall be saturat¬ 
ed with details, a solution which will satisfy tho 
Colonial Governments as wall as the Indian people and 
will not tabu nway anything whatsoever from the jusb 
demands that this Basolution makes. With these words 
I have much pleasure in proposing this Besolubioo. 
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INDENTURED 

Ike following is a pronouncement made by Mr. 
Oandhi during the strenuous agitation muds throughout 
India in the early part of ,1917 for the complete abolition 
of indenture :— 

Tboro io no doubt that; wo aro engaged to a savwre 
Struggle for the preservation of oar honour, and that, if 
We do nob bake care, She promise made by Lard Hardingo, 
fcb&ft indentured labour should soon bo a thing of the past 
may be reduced to a nullity. The Viceregal pronounce' 
menfc just made seems to set at rest one fear, that the 
system may be prolonged for a further period of five 
years, which, as Sir Rimakriehna Bhandarkarshowed at 
Poona, would, in reality, mean ten years. We are 
thankful to Lord Chelmsford for his assurance. And we 
are thankful, too, bo that good English man, Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, for the lead that he gave us in the matter. So 
eoon as be gained the information from Fiji that five 
years 1 extension was taken by the planters of those 
Lode as a settled fact, he forsook his sick-bed and his 
rest at Sln.uti Nikeban, and sounded for us the call of 
duty. 

Bat if one aloud, that threatened to destroy our 
hopes, seams to have dis tDoaarad, another equally dan¬ 
gerous looms on the horiaio. Toe conditions of aboli¬ 
tion, as stated by L^rd H irdiuga last Mtroh, are these:— 

M Qo behalf of His Majesty's Government, lie (the Secretary 
of State) has asked us, however, to make it dear that the exist¬ 
ing system of roomiting must be main tamed until new condi¬ 
tions, under which labour should be permitted to proceed 
to tha Colonies, should have beeu worked out in conjunction with 
the Colonial Office and the Crown Colonies aonotrned ; until pro- 
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$er safeguards in the Orion tea should have been provided ; and 
until they should have had reasonable time to adjust themselves G o 
the obange, a period which must necessarily depend on oiraum- 
atauoes aud oonditiona imperfeetly known at present.” 

Those of us who know anything of the system knew 
tbab it was well-nigh impossible to find now conditions 
which would be uaonomiually sound for the planters, and 
morally sound for us. We felt that bba Government 
would soon find this out for themselves, end that, in 
view of Lord Hardings*s whole-hearted disapproval of 
khe system, his view of the nearness of the end would 
ooincide with our own. But now a different situation 
faces us. Nearly a year has gone by, and we dieoover 
Hiab the planters of Fiji have been lad bo believe that 
they will have fiva yearn'more of tha system, and at the 
■end of it new ooudibiona may after alt be a change in 
name bub nob in substance. Hob Mr. Booar Haw’s dos- 
patoh speak for itself, Writing under date March 4, 1916, 
•to bha Acting Governor of Fiji, be says :— 

11 Tha Secretary ol State tor India is satisfied that it would hoe 
be possible for the Government of India to oontiuue to defeat by a 
bare official majority resolutions in their Legislative Council, 
urging the abolition of indenture ; that in his opinion, the strong 
and universal feeling in lodia on this subject makes it a Question, 
of urgency ; and that ha has accepted the conclusion that inden¬ 
tured emigration must be abolished.” 

Ho then proceeds :— 

Though, from the point of view of the ColonieB concerned, 
the decision whiob the Indian Government and the Secretary of 
State for India have taken ie to he regretted, I recognise that the 
final decision upon this question must reel with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment." 

Thus the humanities of the question are fcaoitly sup¬ 
posed to ha no concern of the Colonies. # 

Now mark this Biguifioanb paragraph, culled from 
She same illuminating despatch :— 

“I have, therefore, agre-ed to the appointment of an inter¬ 
departmental committee to oonaider what system should be aub- 
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stitnted for the system of indenture sbonltl ba allowed for a further 
period ot five y<mra. acid should eaasa a< < h® end of (hat period, 

- ■ . The Snoreiarj of Bute for Judin la anxious that ibe change 

of system should be brought about with as little disturbance s® 
possible to ibe aoonomio intereata of the Oolrmira, and that ha ham 
made it dear that ..be ©xiat;.;g system roust b« ruaimaimd until a 
properly safeguarded ay atom has been devised.” 

Mr, Andrews has beeu twitted for having referred to 
the fire years' extension. Rat his critic :,9 explain away 
Mr. Roonr Raw’H emphatic pronouncement published in 
the Fiji newspapers. What wilih this official statement 
and the Secretary of State for India's solicitude for the 
economic Interests of the planters, our oau-ie may easily 
be lost, if we are found unwatchful. 

In the light of the Viceregal frpaeqb ami Mr. Bonar 
Law’s despatch, oar duty seems* to be clear. We ramst 
strengthen the Government's hands where mmesaary, and 
even stimulate their activity, ao that this inter-depart¬ 
mental 00 m ruisfcea is not allowed bo frustrate oar hopes. 
It is a body wherein tbs infiaeoa.j of the Grown Qoloaies 
and the Ooiarml offioo will bi preponderant. It is a hody 
whioh has to Gad a aubatitute which would be acceptable 
to us. As t hold, it will be a vain search, if the more 
well-being of the labourer is to be the primary considera¬ 
tion But, if the planters can have their own way, we- 
know that they will urge an ioapossible Bubstitute. and, 
in the event of its rejection by us, they Will, in accordance 
with Mr. Bauar Raw's deBpafcob, claim continuance of 
recruiting under indenture. It must, therefore, be clearly 
understood that the onus of producing an acceptable sub¬ 
stitute rests with them and not with us. Tnay have had 
more than a year already. Rord liardinges despatch, 
urging total abolition, is dated the loth October, 1915. The 
committee ia to ait in May next. Ttiia period for finding 
a substitute is long enough, in all conscience. Either 
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Mr. Andrews' harrowing picture of the conditions of life in 
Fiji ia true or it ia untrue. Wa believe it to be true, ami 
ia ties never bean variously attacked. And in waiting for 
over a year, we shall have waited aloiosi beyond the 
point of endurance, Substitute or no substitute, wo are 
aubitled, for the sake of our motherland, for tin: vmka of 
our own honour and reputation, and, indeed, that of the 
Empire, to the unconditional abolition of this last rem¬ 
nant of slavery. Natal stopped the system without the 
provision of a substitute. Mauritius has done likewise. 
The Johannesburg mines survived nob only the shctk of 
aa abrupt termination of Chinese labour, bub the with¬ 
drawal of every Chinese labourer from the country as fast 
as transport oould be gob ready. 

Capital is both bold and timid. If only we shall do 
our duty, if only the Government of India will steal their 
hearts against the blandishments of the Fijian and Wee Is 
Indian planters, there is, no doubt, that these people will 
know how to rfave millioae, without India's having to go 
to their rescue. 


INDIAN COLONIAL EMIGRATION 
The following is the full text of on article published 
in the *' Indian Review" for September, 1917 

I have carefully read the resolution issued at Simla 
by thaViovernmeot of India on the let instant, embody 
jog the report of the Inter-Departmental Conference re- 
oently he’d in London. It will be remembered that thin 
was the conference referred to in the Viceregal speech of 
last year at fcho opening of tbB eessiong of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. It will be ram sen bo rad. too, tb at 





this was (be Gonfsranoo which Sir Jamas Meat on and Sir 
S.P. Sinba wore to have attended bub were unable to 
attend owing to bbeir having returned to India before the 
date of the meeting of iha Conference. It is abated in the 
report under discussion that these gentlemen were bo 
discuss -the question of emigration bo certain English 
Colonies informally with the two Secret arias of State, i.c., 
the Secretary of State for India and the Secretary of 
■State for the Colonies. Lard Islington, Sir A. Steel 
Maitland, and Messrs. Sefcon, Grtudle, Greer, arid Maa- 
naughton constituted the Cont’erenoe. To taka the word* 
iog of the Besoiution, bids Conference sail ‘'do consider 
the proposals for a new assisted system of emigration to 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica and Fiji." The publio 
should, therefore, note that this assisted emigration is to 
be confined only to the four Crown Colonies mentioned 
and not to the Self-Governing Colonies of South Africa, 
Canada or Australia, or the Crown Colony of Mauritius, 
What follows will show the importance of this distinction. 
Is is something to be thankful for that "the Government 
ol India have not yet considered the report and reserved 
judgment on all the points raised in it." This is as it 
should be on a matter so serious as this and one which 
only last year (airly convulsed the whole of India and 
which has in one shape or another agitated the country 
since id95. 

The declaration too that " His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment in agreement with the Govern meat of India have 
decided.that indentured emigration shall not he re-open¬ 
ed ” is welcome as is also the oue that ’ no free 
emigrants aan bo inaroduoed into any Colony until all 
Indian emigrants already there have been released from 
existing indentures." 
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[ja spite, however, of so much in the report that 
fills oae with gladness, the substantive part of it which 
sets forth the scheme which is to replaoe indentured 
emigration is, so far as one can judge, to say the least of 
it, disappointing. Stripped of all the phraseology under 
which the scheme has been veiled, it is nothing less than 
a system of indentured emigration, no doubt on a more 
humane basis and safeguarded with soma conditions 
beuefiaial to the emigrants taking advantage of it. 

The main point that should be borne in mind ip that 
Conference eat designedly to consider a scheme of emi^ra- 
tion not in the interests of the Indian labourer, bub is. 
those of the Colonial employer. The new system, 
therefore, ia devised to help the Colonies concerned, 
India needs no outlet, at any rate for the present 
moment, for emigration oatside the country. It is. 
debateafcle whether, in any event, the four Colonies will 
be fcbo most suitable for Indian colonisation. The best 
febing, therefore, that can happen from an Indian Bland-- 
point ia thab there should be no assisted emigration from- 
India of any typ« whatsoever. In the absence of any, 
such assistance, emigration will have to be entirely free 
and at nba risk and expense of the emigrant himself. 
Past experience shows that, in that event, there will t 0 
vary little voluntary emigration to distant Colonies, ht 
the report assisted emulation means, to use a mild, 
expression, stimulated emigration ; and surely with the 
industries of India crying out for labour and with her 
legitimate resources yet undeveloped* it is madness to 
think of providing a stimulus for the stay-at.bourn 
Indian to go out of India, Neither the Government nor 
any voluntary agency has been found capable of proteoH 
ug from ill-usage the Indian who emigrates either to, 



Burma or Ceylon, nauah Ibsb oan any suoh profceiotion 
Kvaii iu far-off Fiji or tbu three other Colon isa. I 
hope that leaders of public opinion in India will, there¬ 
fore, taka their Btnud on the one iuoptegoabiu rook of not 
wanting any emigration whatsoever to the Colonies. U 
might be argued that we, as a component part of the 
Empire, are bound to consider the wants of our partners, 
hut this would not be a fair plea So advance 30 long as 
India stands in need of all the labour she oan produce. 
If, therefore, India does not assist the Colonies, it is not 
because of want of will but it is due to want of ability. 
Au additional reason a politician would be justified iu 
usiog is that, so long as India does not in reality oaoupy 
the position of an equal partner with the Colonies, and 
so tong ae bar sons oontioue to be regarded by English- 
meu in the Colonies and English employers even nearer 
home to be fit only as hewers of wood and drawers ol 
water, no scheme of emigration to the Colonies oan be 
morally advantageous to Indian emigrants. If the badge 
of inferiority is always to be worn by them, they can 
never rise to their full status aud any materia! advantage 
they will gain by emigrating oan, therefore, be of no 
consideration. 

But letue for the moment consider the new system. 
“The system,” it ia stated, "tobe followed in-future will be 
ooe of aided emigration and its objeofc will be to encourage 
the settlement of Indians in certain Golouies afusr a , . i tui5& j 
tionary period of employment in those Colonies, to train 
and fit them for life aud work there and at the same 
time, to acquire a BUpply of the labour essential to the 
well-being of the colonists themselves ” So the resettle¬ 
ment is to be conditional on previous employment under 
contract aud it will be seen in the course of our esamina- 
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felon that this contract ia to bt: just as binding as the 
■contracts used to be under indenture. Tha report baa the 
following humorous passage in it: '"Ho will be, in no 
way, restricted to service under any particular employer 
except that for bis own protection, a selected employer 
will be chosen fur him for the first six mouths." This 
has a flavour of the old indentured system Ohe of the 
evils ooraplained of about that system was that the 
labourer was assigned to an employer. He was not free 
to choose one himself. Under the new system, the 
employer is to be selected ter the protection of the la¬ 
bourer. It is hardly necessary for me to point out that 
the would-be labourer wiil never ha able to fee! the pro* 
teatson devised for him. The labourer is further ' to ha 
encouraged to work for his first three years in agricultural 
industries, by the offer, should he do so, of numerous and 
important benefits subsequently as a colonist." This is 
another inducement to indenture, and I know enough of 
such schemes to be able to assure bosb the Government 
and publio that these so-called inducements in the hands 
of clever manipulators become nothing short of methods 
of compulsion in respect of innocent and ignorant Indian 
labourers. It is due to the framers of the scheme that I 
should draw attention to tbe fact that they have avoided 
all criminal penalties for breach of contract. Iu India 
itself if the scheme is adopted, we are promised » revival 
of the much-dreaded depots and emigration agent*, 
no doubt, on a more respectable basis but still of the 
sama type and capable of untold mischief. 

Tea rest of tba report is not likely to interest the 
publio, bub those who wish to study it will, 1 doubt not, 
coma to the conclusion to which I have been driven! 
that the framers have done their best to atrip the old 
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system of many of the abuses which had crept into it, but 
they have not succeeded in placing before the Xodiarr. 
public an acceptable scheme- I hold that it was an 
impossible task. The system of indenture was one of 
temporary slavery ; it was incapable of being amended, 
it should only be ended and it is to be hoped that India 
will never consent to its revival in any shape or form. 


THE INIQUITIES OF THE INDENTURE SYSTEM 

Under the auspiies of the, District Congress Com- 
milted in Bombay Mr. M. K, Gandhi delivered a lecture 
on Indentured Indian Labour before a targe gathering 
on 30th October , 1917, at the Empire Theatre , Sir Ebrahim 
Rahimtullah presiding. 

Mr. Qandhi said :— 

The question of indentured labour was just now a 
topical question, because those true and real friends of 
India, Messrs. Andrews and Pearson, wore conducting. 
do enquiry in F-ji. The Fiji Islands absorbed the largest 
number of indentured Indians at the present moment. 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson were not the first to in¬ 
terest the Indians in this question) but it was the deceas¬ 
ed statesman Mr. Gbkhale, who firsb impressed Indians- 
with the importance of their duties in connection with 
this question. The resolution which Mr. Gokhale 
brought before the Council for the abolition of the in¬ 
denture system was defeated by a mojorifcy though all 
the uon-offioi»l members of the Counoil voted for the 
abolition, However much a beniga and sympathetic 
Viceroy wished to remove this abominable system of 
indenture from the Indian Statute Book there was a 
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very serious diffiou'fcy in bis way and that was the report 
by the two Commissioner?, who were sent by Lord 
Hardinge, namely, Messrs. MacNeill and Obimanlftl 
which are contained in two bulky volumes. AU might 
not care Iso wade through the rather dull pages of those 
volumes but to him who knaw what real indentured la¬ 
bour was, they were of great interest. They might, how* 
aver, take upon trust that the report- reoogoised that in¬ 
dentured labour should continue jusb as it was, if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. Those conditions, Mr. Gandhi 
said, Wars impossible of fulfilment. And the recommenda¬ 
tions which these two great Commiasiouers made, show¬ 
ed that they really could nob seriously have meant that 
the system of indenture which existed to-day ;n Fiji, 
Jamaica, Guiana and other colonies should ba continued 
a minute longer than was actually necessary. The 
speaker here referred to the previous Commission and said 
that the defeats whioh Messrs. MaoNeill and Chimanlal 
had pointed out were patent to all. Their repora oon* 
bained nothing new. But there was unofficial investi¬ 
gation on behalf of soma philanthropic body in England 
some forty yearB ago, and in that book an Uft varnished 
tale was given, which told in graphic language whal» 
were the hardships under that system. 

In this oonneotion Mr. Gandhi quoted a statement 
made by the Prime Minister of Natal in whioh he said 
that the system of indenture was a most unadvis&ble 
thing and that the sooner it was terminated the better 
for the indentured labourer and the employer. Lord 
Salborna said the same thing when bo was the High 
Commissioner in South Africa: he said that it wasworse 
for the employer than the employed, because it was a 
Bystem perilously near to slavery. Sir William Hunter 
10 
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wrote a beautiful series of letters in 1895 when, he first 
brought himself to study the system person ally and 
compared the system of indenture, after a due 
investigation, to a state bordering on slavery. Oo 
one ooeasion he used the expression semi*slavery, 
Mr. Gandhi said if ha erred in making these state* 
moots, he erred to Iiord Seiboroa's oom pa ay. And 
it was in connection with this system that these 
two Worthy gentleman, the CouHnissienars, had seen 
fib to report and advise the fulfilment of certain oondf- 
tic ns which, in the very nature of the contract, 
were impassible of fulfilmetit, The aondibiocs were that 
unsuitable emigrants be excluded; the proportion of 
females to males to be raised from 40 to 50 per oenfc. The 
speaker aould nob understand what they meant by un¬ 
suitable. emigrants being excluded. The Commissioners 
themselves told them that it was not easy to find labour 
in India, India was not pining to send her ohttdrnii out 
as semi-slaves, fjord Sanderson stated that it was the 
surplus population from India that went oub from dig- 
satisfaction with the eaooomic conditions in India, Bub 
they must remember that there were 500 rearuiting 
licences issued in the year 1907. Could they oonoeive the 
significance of the extraordinary state of things which 
required one recruiter to 17 labourers? The Colonial 
Governments had their sub-agente in India for this 
Indentured Iahour toba onileotsd. They were paid a sum 
of Rs. 25 far each oooly recruited, and this sum of Rs 25 
was divided between the recruiter and the sub-ageub. 
Mr, Gandhi though6 the mental state of those recruiters 
must ba miserable, who could send so many of tbair 
oo un try man as semi-slaves After having seen what the 
recruiting agents did and after having read the many gross 
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mis-statements they made, be wae not surprised that thou- 
sands and thousand a of their countrymen weiO becoming 
indentured labourers X’he Oam mission era devoted several 
pages to the immorality prevailing on the estates. It was 
not forty women for sixty men ; but tbe statement wag 
made that tbagj men did not marry these women, but kept: 
them, and that many of those women were prostitutes, 
Mr. Gandhi said he would decline to send his children 
uudor each aa indenture, if he was worthy of bis salt, oat 
of the country. But thousands of men and women had 
gone. What did they think of that in India? 

The conditions were that rigorous provisions should 
'be either expunged from the Ordkianoee or that the Pro¬ 
tector should control employers. As for she regulations 
made to protect tha3e labourers they could take it from 
him, Mr. Gaudbi said, that there wars a great many 
flaws in them and a coach and four could be easily 
driven through these, The aim of the rules was to 
make the employer supreme. Here was capital ranged 
against labour with artificial props for capital and not 
labour. 

Mr. Gaudbi nondeumed the “protector^ of emigrants. 
They were men belonging to that very class to whioh era* 
players belonged; they moved among them and was it 
not only natural that they should have their sympathies 
on tho aide of the employer? How was it then possible 
that they could do justice to the labourer against the 
employer ? Ha know many insbanoas when magistrates 
had meted ou 1, justice to the indentured labourer, but it 
Wfis impossible to expeas such a thing from the Protectors 
of emigrants. The labourer was bound hand and foot to 
the employer. If ha ooinmitted ao offence against hia 
employer he first of all had to undergo a courts ef iru 
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prieomnant. then the days that the labourer had spent 
iq the jail were added to his indenture and he was taken 
back to his master bo serve again- The Commissioners 
had to say nothing against these rules. There was oohody 
bo judge the Protector of Emigrants if be gave a wroog 
judgment, but in the oasa of the magistrate he oould be 
oritioieed. Again the Commissioners add that these 
prisoners should, bo put into separate jails, Bub the Colo¬ 
nial Government would be bankrupt if they built jails for 
hundreds of prisoners that were imprisoned. They were 
oob able to huild jails for the passive resistors. Then the 
Commissioners said that the labourer should be allowed 
to redeem his indenture by payment of a graduated re¬ 
demption fee. They made a mistake in thinking him to 
be an independent man. Ha was nob bis own master 
Mr, Gandhi said he had known of English girls well edu¬ 
cated who were decoyed, and who were not indentured, 
unable to free themselves. How was it then possible for 
an indentured labourer to do this ? Mr. Balfour oompatcd 
the labourer under an indenture to a soldier- But the 
soldier was a responsible man and be could rise to a high 
position. But an indentured labourer remained a labourer. 
He had no privileges. His wife was also included under 
bis disabilities, so also his sod. In Natal the finger of 
eoorn was pointed at these paoplo. Never could an in¬ 
dentured Indian rise to a higher post than that of labou¬ 
rer. And whas did the labourer bring when he returned 
bo India? Ha returned a broken vessel, with some of the 
artificial and superficial signs of civilisation, but be left 
more valuable thiuga behind him. Ha may bring seme 
sovereigns also with him. They sboull deoline to per¬ 
petuate this hateful system of indenture because it robbed 
them of theie national self-respect. 



II they obiitd oonaidar wall over what be had said, 
they wonld try and abolish tbo system in a yemf's time 


and this one taint upon the nation would have gone and 
Indentured labour would be a thing ol the uftflfc. Ho 
wanted to remove the oause of the ill-treatment of the 
Indians in the Colonies. However proteoted that system 
may be, it stilt remained a state bordering upon slavery. 
" It would remain," fluid Sir. Gandhi, * a' state based 
upon full-fiadged slavery and it was a hindrance to 
national growth and national dignity." 

I 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 

In Mg course of an article criticising 'the Imperial 
Conference Resolution on Indian emigration, Mr, Gandhi 
wrote as foUows in the Indian Review for August* 
1918 :— 

The Imperial Oonferanoa RaaoluyoQ* on the eb&fcuB 
d f oar countrymen emigrating to tshe Colonies, .reada well 
on feha surface, butt it is highly deceptive. ;We need nob 

-- -.- 1 -—— - ■ - f 

> * A nummary of the proceedings of the Confirmee won cabled 

by the Secretary of Slate to the Viceroy. The following in an 
extract 

The fifteenth meeting of the QonfersDCe w m held cm July 
25fcb. The 6m subject; discussed wag reeiprooity of treatment 
between India and the Dominions* This diaoueeiou followed on 
the resolution passed by the Goafs ranee lastyear* accepting the 
principle of reciprocity end a Further resolution passed to ; that effect 
should now be given to the lust year's resolution in pursuance of 
woiah the Conference agreed as follows : — (l) U‘ia tb© uihsrsat 
function of the Governments of several oomnmnitieB of British 
Commonwealth Including India that each should enjoy complete 
control in the composition of its own population by tnsaus of 
restriction on immigration from any other communities* (2) 
British citizen# domiciled in any British country including India 
should be admitted into any other British country for vi&ita ft s: 
the purposes of pleasure or commerce including temporary real* 
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oongidcrife a great achievement that, we jun pa#a the same 
laws against the colonials that they natty pass against p*. 


It is Mite a giant telling a dwarf that the latter is free to 
give h!ow for blow. Who is to refafle permission and pass¬ 
ports to the colonials desiring to enter Tndra? Bab Indians, 
no matter what their attainments are, are constantly 
being refused permission to enter the colonies even fcr- 
temporary p&riods, Sohth African legislation of emi¬ 
gration was purged of the raoial taint, by the passive 
resistance movement. But the administrative principles 
still continue and will do so, so long as India remains- 
both in name arid substance a dependency, 

The agreement arrived at regarding those who Are 
already domiciled practically re-states the terms oi the set¬ 
tlement of 1914. If it exteuds to Canada and Australia 
it is a decided gain, for in Canada til* recently there wag 
a hip agitation owing to the refusal of its Government to 
admit the wives and ohildreu of its Sikh settlers. Itow 
perhaps add that the South African settlement provides 

donoy for the purpose of eduoaticn, The conditions of such visits- 
should be regulated on the principle of reciprocity an follows:— 
(a) The right of the Government of India recorjoieed to enact 
laws whioh shall have tbs effect of subjecting British citizens 
domiciled in any other British country to the* same conditions ia 
visiting India aa those imposed on Indians desiring to viBit such 
oountry. (b) Suob right ot visit or temporary residence shall, in. 
each individual case, be embodied in the passport or written permit 
issued by the country of domicile and subject to vie there by an 
offioet appointed by and noting on behalf of the oountry to be 
visited. If such a oountry so desires such right shall not extend to 
the visit or temporary residents for labour purpose or to permanent 
settlement. f3) Indians already permanently domiciled in other 
British countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and 
minor children on condition (a) that no more than one wife and her 
children shall be admitted for eaoh such Indian and (b) that each 
individual so admitted shall be certified by the Government ol 
India as being the lawful wife or ohild of auoh Indian, Xba 
Conference recommends other questions covered by the memoranda 
presented to the Conference by the representatives of India. 
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for the protection of those who had plural wives before the 
settlement, especially if the 1 at tar had at any time entered 
South Africa. It may ba bba proper thing in a predomi¬ 
nantly Christian country to confine tho legality to only 
one wife. Bab it is necessary even for that country, in 
the inberasfcs of humanity and for the sake of friendship 
for members of bho same Imperial Federation to whioh 
they belong administratively, to allow the admission of 
plural wives end their progeny. 

The above agreement still evades the quesbion ol in* 
equality of status in other matters;—Thus the difficulty 
of obtaining licenses throughout South Africa, the prohibi¬ 
tion bo bold landed property in the Transvaal and the 
FreeSsabe and virtual prohibition within the Union itself 
of the entry of Indians into the Free Ssate, the prohibi* 
tion of Indian children bo enter the ordinary Government 
schools, deprivation of Munieipal franchise in the Trans ¬ 
vaal and the Free State and praoiioil deprivation of the 
Union franchise throughout South Africa, barring 
perhaps the Cape. The resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference therefore are deoidely an aye-wash. There is 
no change of heart in the colonies and certainly no 
recognition of Imperial obligations regarding India. Tho 
Fjiian atrocities to whioh Mr. Andrews has drawn 
pointed attention show whab is possible even in the 
Crown Colonies whioh are under direeb Imperial control. 
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Jail Experiences 


These prison experiences were originally written bu 
Mr . Gandhi in Gujarati and we are indebted to the 
Mode™ Review for the following English version :— 

I 

INSPECTION 

When the different inspectors come to inspects, all 
the prisoners have to post themselves iu a rows and take 
off their caps to saiuto them. As ail of us had English 
caps, there was no difficulty in observing this rule. It was 
both legal and proper that we should take off our oaps. 
The wards of diraotion used were fait in.*' - Thasa words 
bad, so to speak, become cur food, as wo had bo "fall in” 
four or five times a day. One of these officers, an 
assistant to the Chief Warder, was a little stiff-necked, 
and so the Indians had nicknamed him "General 
Smuts." Generally he was the first to noma in the 
mornings, and again in the evenings, At half past nine 
the Doctor oame, He was very good and kind, and 
unfailing in his inquiries Each prisoner had. according 
to jail rules, to show all parts of bis body, on the first day 
to the Doe tor, «tripping himself bare of all o loth os, but ha 
was kind enough not to enforce the same in our ease. 
Whan many more Indians had ooma, he simply told us 
to report to him if aay one had gat itches, etc , so that 
he might examine him in camera. At half past ten or 
eleven, the Governor and Chief Warder came. The 
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farmer was a firm, just and quiefc-n&tured otifioer, 
His invariable inquiries were whether we were all 
right, whether we wanted anything, whether we had 
any complaints to make. Whenever we had any such, 
he heard them attentively, and gave us relief, if he oould. 
Some of these complaints and grievances I shall refer to 
later on. His deputy name also at times- He was 
kind-hearted too. But the best of them all was our Chief 
Warder. Himself deeply religious, ha was not only bind 
and courteous towards us, but every prisoner sang bis 
praises in uo measured terms. Ha was attentive in pre- 
serving to the prisoners ail their rights, he overlooked 
their trivial faults, and knowing in our oa 3 ethat wo were 
all innocent be was particularly kind to us, and to show 
his kindness he often came and talked to us. 


INORBASK IN OUR NUMBERS 
I have said before that there were only five of us 
passive resisters, at first. Oi 14tb January, Tuesday, 
name in Mr. Tbambi Naidin the Chief Picket, and Mr, 
Korn, the President of the Chinese Association, We all 
were pleased to reoeivu them. Go the 18th, fourteen 
others joined us, including Sanouodar Khan. He was in 
for :wo noonbbe. The resb were Madrasis, Kunatnias 
and Gujarati Hindus. Tboy were arrested for hawking 
without licences, and sentenced to pay a fine of .£2, and, 
in' default, to 14 days' imprisonment. They had bravely 
elected to go to jail. Oa the 2lafc, 76 others came- In this 
"latch only Naw&b Khan had two months, the rest were 
vifeh a fine of £2, or, in default, 14 days' imprisonment, 
Most of them were Gujarati Hindus, some Kuna mi as 
and some Madrasis, On the 22nd, 35, on the 23rd, 3, 
n the 24tb, 1, on the 25tb, 2, on the 29th, 6, and in the 
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evening 4 more, and on the 293b, 4 Kunamias added to 
our numbers. So that by the 29 tb, fab era wore 155 
passive resisters incarcerated, On the 30ih, I was re¬ 
moved to Pretoria, bub X knew that on taat day 5 or 6 
others had oomo in. 


POOD 

X'aa question of food is of great moment bo many of 
us, in ail aircnmstauoes, bub bo those in prison, it is of 
the greatest importance. They are greatly in need at 
good food. The rule is that a prisoner had bo rest con¬ 
tent with jail food, be cannot procure any from outside.. 
The same is the case with a soldier who baa to submit 
to bis regulation rations, bat She difference between the 
two is that his frioods can send other food bo the soldier 
and ha oau taka it, while a prisoner is prohibited from 
doing so. So thab this prohibition about food is one of 
tbs signs of being in prison. Even io general conver¬ 
sation, you will fiud the juil-ofliaers, saying that there 
oould be no exorcise of taate about prison diet, and no 
such article oould be allowed therein. Io a talk with 
the prison medical officer, t told him that it was neces¬ 
sary for ns to have soma tea, or ghee or some such thing 
along with bread, and, he said, you want to eat with 
taste, and no palatable thing oould he allowed ir- a prison. 

According to the regulations, in the first week, an 
Indian gets, in the morning 12 oz of*' maalie pap 1 ' 
without sugar or ghee; at noon, 4 ox. of rise and one ox. 
of ghee ; in the evening, from 5 days, 12 oz. of msalie 
pap, for 3 days, 12 oz. of boiled beans and salt. This 
scale has been modelled on the dietary of the Xtaffirs—- 
the only difference being that in the evening, the Kaffirs 
are given orashed maize corn and lard or fat, while tb 
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Indians gat rice. In the second week. and thencefor¬ 
ward, for two days, boiled potatoes and for two days, 
oabbagJS, or pumpkin or ho too such vegetable is given 
along with maiaa flour. Those who bake meat are given 
meat svihta vegetables an Sundays. 

The first baiiob of prisoners had resolved bo solicit 
for no favours ab the hands of Government, and to take 
whatever food was served out» if nob religiously objec¬ 
tionable. Really speaking, the above was uot a proper kind 
of diet for Indians, though medioally, of course, it can- 
Sained sufficient nutrition. Maii:e ia the daily food of 
the Kaffirs, so this diet suits sham, uayi they thrive on 
ib in jail. Bab Indians rarely use ma'Z-J-flour, rioe 
only suits them. Wa are nob used bo eat beans alone, 
nor ooutd wo like vegetables as cooked by or for Kaffirs, 
They never clean the vegetable nor season them with 
any spices. Again tba vegetable cooked for the Kaffirs 
mostly consist of the peelings left after the same have 
bean prepared for the European aonviabs, 3?oc spleen, 
nobbing else besides salt is given. Sugar is never dreamt 
of. Thus the food question was a very difficult one for 
U9 all. Still, as we had determined that the passive re¬ 
sistors were neither bo solicit nor ask for favours from 
the jail authorities, we tried bo rest content with this 
kind of food. 

In reply to his inquiries we had bold the Governor 
that the food did not suit us, bub wa were determined nob 
to ask for any favours from Government. If Govern¬ 
ment of its own aoaord wanted bo make a change, ib 
would be welcome, else wa would go on taking the ro 
gulabion diet. 

Bub this determination could nob lasb long. When 
others joined us, we thought ib would he improper to 
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niaka them shares this broublo wUb us also. Wtta ib mob 
suffioiaob bbafc bbey had abarad the pmoa with m T So 
we began bo balk bo the Governor cm bheir behalF* We 
bold him, wq were prepaid bo take any kind of food, 
hob the later habohes could nob do bo Ha thought over 
the matter, and said that ha would allow them to cook 
separately, if they put ib on the ground of religion* but 
the articles of food would be the sarati, ft did nob rmh 
with him bo make any changes id thorn. 

In the meantime, fourteen others had joined usj and 
■some of them ©looted to starve rather than take roealie 
pap. So I read she jail rules and found out that apptiea* 
ti on s in Httorh mat tare should be made bo tha Director 
of Prisons I asked, therefore, the Governor to be 
‘permitted to apply to him, and sent a petition 
accordingly. 


We, the undersigned prisoners, beg to abate that we are all 
Asiatics, 13 Indiana aud 3 Chinese. 

The 18 Indians get for thmv breakfast mealio pap, and the 
others, rice and ghee; they gee beans thrice and 44 pap” four 
times. We were given potatoes on Saturdays and greens ca 
Sundays. Qu religious grounds, we cannot eat meat: some are 
entirely prohibited from taking it, and others can nor, do so be- 
causa of its not being religiously slaughtered. 

The Chinese get maize-corn instead of rice* All the prison¬ 
ers are mostly used to European food, and they also eat bread 
and other flour preparations. None of us ts used to mealie pap, 
aud some oi us suffer from indigestion* 

Seven of ua have eaten no breakfast at all ; only at times, 
when the Chinese prisoners who gob bread, out of mercy, gave 
them a piece or two out of their rations, have we eaten the 
game, whan this was mentioned to the Governor, he said we 
were guilty of a jai! offence in thus accepting bread. 

In our opinion this kind of food is entirely unsuitable to us. 
So wa have to apply that we should be given food acoocding to 
the rules for European prisoners and mealie pap be left out en¬ 
tirely [ or, in the alternative, such food should be given as would 
■sup port u B t and be in consonance with our habits and customs. 

This is an urgent matter and a reply be seefe by wire. 



Tweedy-one of us b'ad signed the petition and while 
it was being despatched seventy-six more came in. They 
:*lao bad a dislike for the "* pap,” and so wa added a para¬ 
graph stating that the new arrivals also objected to the 
diet. I requested tha Governor to Band it by wire. Ha 
asked bis superior’a permission by telephone* and allowed 
at once 4 oz. of bread in place of ‘ 1 pap.*’ We were all 
vary pleased, and from the 22t)d, 4 ok. of bread was sub 
atitutod in place of pap, morning and evening. In tbe 
evening got 8 oz,, i.s., half a loaf. Bub this was 
merely a temporary arrangement. A oommittoo was sit¬ 
ting on the quenbioo and wa heard that they had recom¬ 
mended an allowance of fljur, ghee and pulse; but before 
ib oould take effect, we had beau released, and eo nothing 
more happened. 

In the beginning when there was only eight of us we 
did not cook ourselves, so wa used to get uncooked rice 
and ill-cooked vegetables whenever the same were given, 
go wa obtained permission to cook of ourselves. On the 
first day, Mr, Kadva cooked. After bhat Mr. Tiiambi 
Naidu and Mr. Jivao both took up the function, and in 
our last days they had to cook for about 150 men. They 
had to cook qnoe only, excepting on vegetable days which 
were two in a week—-whan they had to do eo twice. Mr. 
Naidu took great trouble over this. I used to distri¬ 
bute, 

From the style of the petition the reader must have 
noted the fact that ib was presented on behalf of all 
Indian prisoners and not us (eight) alone- We talked 
with tha Governor also on the same linos and bo had 
promised to look into it for ail the Asiatic prisoners. We 
still hope that the jail diet of the Iodiaus would be 
improved. 
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Again the three Chinese uaed to get other articles 
•i nstaad of riee, and benes ant-oyanoe was felt, as there 
was an appaaranoa of their being considered separata 
from and inferior to us. For this reason, 1 applied, on 
their behalf, to i:be Governor and to Mr, Play, 
ford, and it was ordered that they should be placed on 
the same level as Indians. 

It is instructive to compare this dietary with that, 
•of the Europeans. They get for their morning breakfast 
“ uap ” and 8 o z, of bread ; for the midday meal, bread 
and soup or bread and meat, or bread and meat and 
potatoes or vegetables; and itt the evenings bread and 
pap." Thus they gob bread thrioe in the day, and so 
they do nob oare whether they bava the ** pap ’* or not. 
Again they gob meat or soup, in addition, Besides this 
they are often given tea or aoooa. This will show that 
both the. Europeans and the native Kaffirs gab food suit 
able to them, aud it is the poor Indians alone who suffer. 
They had no special dietary of thair own. It they wars 
treated like Europeans in food, they the Europeans would 
have felt ashamed, and no one had the oonoern to find 
out what was the food of the Indian. They had thus to 
be ranked with the Kiffirs and silently starve. For this 
state of cirouiastances I find fault with our own people, 
the Passive Resistors, Some Indiana got the requisite 
food by stealth, others put up with whatever they got, 
and were either ashamed to make public the story of thair 
distress or had no thought for others. Henoe the outside 
public remained in Ibo dark, If we were to follow truth 
and agitato where we gob injustice, there would be no 
room to undergo such inoonvsnienoes. If we were to 
leave self and apply ourselves to the good of others, 
^grievances would get remedied soon. But just as it is 
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ocoessary to take steps for the redress of such complaints, 
<30 ifs is oeeessary to think of certain other things also. It 
is bat mceb for prisoners to undergo certain inoonveoi- 
onoos. If there be no trouble, what is the good of being 
called a prisoner? Those who are tbo masters of their 
minds, take pleasure even in suffering, and live happily 
in jails. They do not lose sight of the existence of the 
Buffering, and they should not do so, oonaidering 
there are others also suffering with them. 

There is another evil habit of ours, and that is 
tenacity in a ticking to our manners and one toms, 
must do in Borne as the Romans do. Wa are living 
in Sooth Africa and we must aeoustom ourselves to what 
is considered good food bora. Manila pap is a food, 
as good, simple and oheap as our wheat. Wa cannot say 
it is without taste, sometimes, it beats wheat even. It is 
my belief that out of raspaot for the country 

of our adoption, we must take food whioh grows 
in that country, if it be not unwholesome. Many 
41 Whites *’ like this *’ pap ” and eat it in the morning. 
It beoomes palatable if milk or sugar or even ghee 
be taken wish it. For these reasons and for the faot 
that we might have to go to jail again, in the future, 
it is advisable for every Indian to accustom him¬ 
self to this preparation of mtvisse. With this habit even 
when the time comes to taka it merely with salt, we 
wou'd not find it hard bo do so. It is incumbent on us 
to leave off some of oar habits for the good of our 
country. All those nations that have advanced have 
given up these things where there was nothing 
substantial to lose, The S Urabion Army people attract 
the natives of tho soil, by adopting their customs, dress, 
eto„ if not particularly.-objectionable. 


J UE, EXPteKIKHOBS 
SICKNESS 

would have beau a miracle had no one out of 150 
prisoners f illed ill. The first bo be taken ill was Mr, 
Samundar Khan. He bad been brought into jail ailing 
and was taken to Hospital the next day. Mr. Kadva 
was a victim to rheumatism, and for soma days ho did 
nob mind being treated by the Dootor in the prison cell 
itself, but eventually ha had to go to the Hospital too. 
Two others suffered from fainting fi:s and were taken 
there. The reason was that it was very hot than, and 
the convicts had to remain out in the son the whole day, 
and so they felt down in fiis. We nursed them as best 
we could. Later on Mr. Nvwab Khan also succumbed, 
and o:. the day of our release he had to he led oub by 
hand. He had improved a little after the Dootor had 
ordered milk, etc., to be given to him. On the whole, 
Still, it may he safely said, that the Passive Resistere 
fared well. 

paucity op space 

I have stated already that our cell had space- 
enough to aoodnuoodabe only fifty-one prisoners, and the 
eame bolds good with regard to tba area. Later on when 
instead of 51 there ware 151 souls to be accommodated, 
great difficulty was felt. Too Governor had to pitch 
tents outside! and many had bo go there. During our 
last days, about a hundred had to be taken ant be sleep, 
and bark again the morning. The area space was too 
email for this number, and we could pass our time there 
with great diffiouUy. Added to this was our evil inbora 
habib of spitting everywhere, which rendered the place 
dirty and there was the danger of disease breaking out. 
fortunately our companions ware amenable to advice, 
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and assisted ue iu keeping the compound clean. 


Scrupulous oare was exereiaed in inspecting the area and 
privies and this saved the inmates from disease' Every 
one wilt admit that the Government was at fault iu 
incarcerating such a large number in so narrow a apace, 
If the room was insufficient, it was ino mbenb on the 
Government not to send so many there, and if the 
straggle had foeaa prolonged, it would not have been 
possible for the Government to commit any more to this 
prison. 


UBADING 


I have already mentioned that the Governor had 
allowed ua ttbe'use of a table, with pen, ink, etc. We bad 
the free run of tbe prison library also, I bad taken from 
there* the works of Garlyle and tbe Bible. From the 
Chinese Interpreter, who used to come there, I had bor¬ 
rowed the Kurtvn-e-Sharif translated into English, Speech* 
ea of Huxley, Carlyle’s Lives of Burnsi Johnson, and 
Soott, andlBacon’e Essays. Of my awn I had taken the 
Bhagavad-Gita, with Manila! Naibuhbai’s Annotations, 
several Tamil workman 0rdu Book from the Moulvi 
Sahib the writings of Tolstoy, Buskin and Socrates. 
Many of^these I read or re-read in the jail. I used to 
study Tamil regularly, In the morning I used to read 
the Gita and at noon, mostly the Koran. In the 
evening I taught the Bible to Mr. Foretoon, who was a 
Chinese Christian, He wanted to learn English, and I 
taught it to him through the Bible. 

If I had been permitted to spend cub my full period 
I would have been able to complete my translations of a 
book each of Carlyle and Buskin. 1 believe that as I 
was fully occupied in the study of tbe above woiksi I 
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would not have heoomo tired even If J bad got more Iban 
two months ; nob only that hub I would have added, nae- 
fully to my knowledge and studied, I would have passed 
a happy life, believing as I do that whoever has ft taste 
for reading good books is able to bear loneliness in any 
plane with great ease. 


RELIGIOUS STUDY 

Jo the WeBfc, we now see, that, as a matter of i'aot, 
the State looks after the religion of all its prisoners, and 
hence, we find a Church in the Jibaonasburg prison for 
jte inmates, bub it is provided to.meet only the needs of 
the Whites, who alone are allowed aocess thereto, J ask* 
ed for special permission for Mr. Foretoon and myself, 
but the Governor told me it was only (or White Chris¬ 
tian prisoners. Every Sunday they attend it, and 
preachers of different denominations give them religious 
lessons there, 

Several'missionaries corns in to convert the Kaffirs 
also with special permission. Teem is no Choroh for 
them ; they sit in the open. Jews also have got their 
preaohere to look after them. It is only bhs Hindus and 
Mahomedang who are spiritually left unprovided for. 
There are not many Indian prisoners, it !» true, bub the 
absence ol any such provision for them is hardly credit¬ 
able to them. The leaders of botb oommunitias should, 
therefore, lay their heads together, and arrange for the 
religious instruction of the members of their oommuoity 
in jail, even if there be only onooonviot. The preachers, 
whether Hindus or Moulvis, should be pure-hearted, and 
they should be careful not to become thorns in the sides 
of the convicts. 
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AH that was worth knowing hag been stated above 
Indiana being planed on a level with the Kaffirs ig a fact 
which oaUafor further oonsideration. White the White 
o .nvteta get a bedstead to sleep on, a tooth-brush to 
clean tbair teeth, a towel to wipe th&ir faces and hands, 
and also a hatidkerohief, Indians got nothing, Why 
this distinction ? 

Wa should never think that this is not a matter for 
-oar interference. I 1 ) is these little things which either 
enhance our respect or degrade us. An Arabia book say# 
that be who has oo self-reapeob has no religion. Nation? 
have became great by gradually enhancing their self •res¬ 
pect. Self-raspeot does not mean vanity or rashness hut 
a state of mind whmh is prepared not to let go its privi¬ 
leges simply out of fear or idleness, Oaa who has really 
bis trust in God attains to self-res peeb, and I firmly 
believe that one who baa no trust in Hina never knows 
what is right, nor does ha know how to do right. 


II 

Every prisoner in the jail on getting up in the morn¬ 
ing is required to.fold hia own bedding, and to place it in 
its praoer plaoe. He must 6rush bis toilet by 6 o'clock 
end be ready to start out at the stroke of the hour. 
The work begins at 7 o'olook. It is of various kiodB. 
The ground to be dug was very hard. Is was to be 
worked upon with spades, and henoe the work proved 
too hard. Again, it was a very hob day. The place we 
were taken to was about a mile and a half from the jail 
Each one of us started vary well indeed. But as one of 
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pa was used to this kind of work,'-it was not long before 
we were quite done up. As the day advanced, the work 
seamed harder still. The warder was vary striot. He 
ti&edfto ary out every now and then, 'goon, go on.* 
This made the Indians quite nervous. I saw some of 
them weeping, Qoe of them had a swollen foot. Ail 
this caused ma a great deal of beart'hurniog, and yet cm 
every occasion, I reminded them of the duty, aOd asked 
them to perform it as well as possible, with a good,heart, 
and without minding the words of the warder, I felt 
myself done up also. My hands were oovered with 
btiatera and water was oozing oat of them. X could 
hardly bend the spade and feU the weight of it as if it. 
was quite a maund, I prayed to God to preserve my 
honour, to maintain my limbs intact, and to bestow on 
ma sufficient strength to be able to perform my allotted 
tatlr, I trusted to Him and weat on with my work. 
The Warder would sometimes remonstrate with me at 
an occasional break required to get over the fatigue. 1 
told him that it was unnecessary (or him to remind me* 
of my duty, and that I was prepared to go through as 
much of it as was possible for me to do. Just then 1 

saw Mr, Jhinabhai faint.'.While I was pouring water 

ou Jhinabhai's head, the following occurred to me. 
Most of the Indians trusted nay word, aud submitted 
themselves to imprisonment. If the advioa that I hap¬ 
pened to offer them were erroneous, how much sin I 
would bo committing in the eyes of God in tendering it 
to them. Tufty underwent all sorts of hardships ou 
account of that advice. With .this* thought in my mind, 
I heaved a deep.sigh. With God as my witness, I re- 
ffeoted on the subject once more, and vat* immediately 
reassured that it wae all right. I felt that the advico- 
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that I tendered so them was the only advice tbab I could 
under - the aircumstances. In anticipation oi future 
happiness, it was absolutely necessary that we should 
undergo the hardest) trials aod Bufferings in the first 
instance, aud that there was no reason to be grieved at 
the letter. This wau aimpiy a fit of fainting, but even 
if it was a ease of death, how could I offer any other 
-advioa than what I had already done? It at once 
occurred to me that it was more honourable for anybody 
to die suffering in that manner* than to continue living 
a life of perpetual enslavement. 
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At one time one of the warders came to me, and 
asked ma to provide him .with two 1 of his men to clean the 
water-closets. I thought that I could do nothing better 
than olaau them myself and so I offered him my services. 
£ have no uartioular dislike bo that kind of work, Ou the 
contrary, I am of opinion that we ought to get ourselves 
accustomed to it. 

I was given a bed in a ward, where there were princi¬ 
pally Kaffir patients. Here I passed the whole night in 
great misery and terror. I did not know then that I 
was to betaken tbs next day to another call that was 
occupied by Indian prisoners. Fretting that I wbuld 
be kept incarcerated with auob men, I got very nervous 
and terror-stricken. And yet I tried my bast to reconcile 
myself to the idea that it was my duty to undergo the 
sufferings that may befall ma. I read from the 
Bhagawad-Gita," that I had with me, certain verses 
suited to the occasion, and, on pondering over them, was 
soon reconciled to the situation. Toe chief reason why 
1 gob nervous was that in the same room, there were % 



number of wild, murderous looking, vicious Kafllf and 


Obiuoaa prisoners. I did not know their language. One 
of the Kaffirs began to ply we with all sorbs of questions. 
As far as I oould gather, he seemed bo be mocking me- 
indecently, I did not understand what bis questions 
wore and I kept quiet* Ha then aekad me in bis broken 
English, " Why have they brought you hero ?” I gava 
him a very ah,orb reply and was again silent. He was 
followed by one of the Chinamen. Ha was worse than 
the other. Ea approached my bad, and locked at me 
intently, I kept on my Btlenoa. Ha then proceeded 
towards bha above-mentioned Kaffir’s bed. Thera they 
began to mock eaoh other in decently, and eipose their 
private parts. Both these prisoners were probably there 
for murder or highway robbery, JHow could I enjoy sleap* 
after seeing these deadful things? 

(At one time) as soon as I gob seated ab the water 
closet there bo answer the call of uabure, a vary wild and 
muscular looking Kaffir turned up. He askad me to gab 
oft from the seat, ane began to abuse me, I told him I 
would not ba long when he took hold of me, and threw 
ate outside. Fortunately, I waS able to caboh hold of 
one of bha door?, and to save myself from a nasty fall. 
This did not make me very nervous. I 3 ; mply walked 
away with a smiling countenance. Bub one or swo Indian 
prisoners who happened to see the situation in which I 
was placed, oould nob roBtrain themselves from shedding; 
tears. 



When no the 25th February J got three months' hard 
labour, nncf cnee again embraced nay brother Indiana and 
my ami in the Volksrust Jail, 1 little thought that I 
should have had to say much in oonnenldon with my 
third ‘ pilgrimage” to the jail, but with many other 
human assumption a, this too proved to be false. My 
experience this time was unique, and what I learnt there¬ 
from 1 could nob have learnt after years of study, I 
consider these three months invaluable. I saw many 
vivid pictures of passive resistance, and I have become! 
therefore, a more confirmed reeistar than what X was 
three mouths ago, For all this, I have to thank the 
Government of this place (the TrauRvnai). 

Several officers bad betted this that T should not gait 
less than six months. My friends—old and renowned 
Indians—my owq son—had gob six months and so I too 
was wishing that they might win their beta. Still J had 
my own misgivings, aurit they proved true, I got only 
three months, that being the maximum under the Jaw. 

After going there, I was glad to meet Messrs, Dawood 
Muhammad, Bustamji, Sorabiji, Pill ay, Hajura Sing, Lai 
Bahadur Bing and other ' fighters."’ Excepting for about 
ten all others were accommodated in tents, pitobed in the 
jail compound far sleeping, and the aoano reEOmbied a 
camp more than a prison. Every one liked to sleep in 
the tents. 

We were comfortable about our meals. We used to 
aook ourselves as before, and so could cook as we liked. 
We were about 77 passive registers in all. 

Those who were taken out for work bad rather a 
hard time of it, Tne road near the Magistrate’s Oouri 
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Isafl to bo bails, so they bad to dig op stones, eta., and 
oarry them. After that was finished they were asked bo 
dig up gr»3S from trie school oonaooimd. Buis mostly 
they did their work ahaerfully, S'jr three days I was 
also 'jhue sent out with the * abans” (gangs) to work, but 
in the meanwhile a wire was received that I was not to 
bo taken outside to work. I was disheartened at this as 
1 liked bo move out, because ifc improved my health and 
exercised my body’. Generally f take two meals a day, 
but in the Volkarust Jail, ob account of this exercise I 
felt hungry fchrioo. After this I urn, I was given the work 
of ft sweeper, bub this was useless, and after a time even 
that was taken away. 

Cs '* •• > . -V,\ i • *, ‘J* • ? "■ ' - ' ’• . r _ - *- ■ ■ ' '■ '* v ' .J* -1 % I ■ 'i‘ '• .p *'■4 

WHY I WAS MADE TO LEAVE VOLK8RUST ? 

• 

On the 2nd of March l beard that I was ordered to 
be sent to Pretoria, I was asked to be ready at once, 
and my warder and I had to go bo the station in pelting 
lain, walking on hard roads, with my luggage on nay 

head. We left by the evening train in a third class 
ear ri age. 

My removal gave rise to various surmises Some 
thought that peace was near,'others,, that after separating 
me'from roy companions, Gevornnaaat intended bo op 
press me more, and some others, that in order to stifle 
discussion in the House of Commons it might be intend* 
ed bo give me greater liberty and convenience. 

t did nob like to leave Volksrust, as we passed 
our days and nights pleasantly there talking to one 
another, Messrs. Hajura Sing and, Joshi always put us 
questions, questions which were neither useless nor trv 
vial, as they related to soienoo and philosophy. How 
would one like feadeavs such company and suob a oamp t 
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But if everything happened as we wished, we should 
nob be called human beings, So I left the place quietly- 
Saluting Mr. Kaji on the road, the warder and I got con¬ 
fined in » compartment. It was very cold, and rasning 
too for the whole night- I had my overcoat with toe 
which I was permitted to use, I wan given bread and 


cheese for my meals on the way. but as 1 bad eaten 
before I left, I gave them to my warder. 


PRETORIA JAlXi : THE BECHNNIHG 

We reached Pretoria od the 3rd, and found every¬ 
thing new. The jail was newiy built, and the man were 
new. I was asked to eat but I bad no inclination to do 
so. Me alia meal porridge was placed before me- I tasted 
a spoonful Duly and then left it untouched- My warder 
was surprised at it, but I told him I was not hungry, and 
he smiled. Then I was handed over to another warder. 
He said, " Gandhi, take off your cap.’ ’ I did so. Then 
he asked, "Are you the sou of Gandhi?" t said, ‘Noy 
my sou is undergoing six months’ imprisonmenf at 
Volksruafc," Ho then confined me in a call, I began to 
wAlk forwaids aod backwards in it. Ho saw it from tbs 
watob-hola io the door, and exclaimed, *G todhi, don't 
walk about like that. It spoils my floor." I stopped* 
aud stood in a corner, quietly. I had nothing to read 
even, as 1 had nob yet got my books. I was confined afc 
about eight, ar.d at ten I was tikan tc the Doctor. Ha 
only asked mo if I bad any oootagioua disease, and then 
allowed me to go. I was then interned in a small room 
at eleven where I paBaed my whole time. It seemed to 
be a cell made for one pritonbr only. Its dimensions 
were about 10x7 feet. The floor was oT black pitch, 
wbifih the warder tried to keep ahicing. There was only 
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One email Rinas window, barred with iron bars, far ligh 
and air Thera was electric tight kept bo examine the 
to mates at night. It was not meant for the use of the- 
prisoners, as it was not strong enough to enable one to 
read. When I went and stood very neat it, I could read 
only a large-type book. It in put out at eight, bui is 
again put on five or six times during the night, to enable 
tba warders to look over the prisoners, through the 
watch- holes. 

After eleven the Deputy-Governor came and I made 
these requests to him ! for my books, for permission to 
write a letter to tny wife who was ill-, and for a small 
bench to ait on. For the first, be said, he would consider 
for the second, I might write, aud for the third, no. 
Afterwards I wrote out my letter in Gujarati and gave it 
®n be posted. He endorsed on it, that I should write It in 
English, l said, my wife did not know English, and my 
letters were a great source of ft aomfort to her, and that 
I had nothing special to write iu them. Still I did not 
get the permission) and I deolined to write iu English. 
My books were given to me in the evening. 

My mid-day meal I had to take standing in ary ceil 
with closed doors At three, I asked leave for a bath. 
The warder said, AH right, hut you bad better go there 
after undressing yourself." (The place was 195 feet 
distant from tny oeli), I said, if there was no special 
object In my doing so, I would put my clothes on the 
curtain there and take coy batb. He allowed it, but said, 
“ Do nob delay- Even before I had cleaned my body, be 
shouted out,” ’‘Gandhi, have you done ?’* I said, " I 
would do so in a minute." I could rarely sea the face of 
an Indian, In the evening I got a blanket and a coir 
mat to sleep on but neither pillow nor plank. Even 
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when fttiowering a call of nature, i was being watched by 
a warder. If he did nob happen bo know me, he would 
cry out, “ 8am, aomo out.” Bab Bam had gob bhe bad 
habit of taking his fail times in auoh a condition, eo how 
ooaid he get up at once? If ha were to do so ho would- 
nob be aawy, Sometimes the warders and sometimes the 
KfilSrs would peep in, and at times wooid sing oub, get 
up.” The labour given to me nex* day was to polish the 
floor and the doors. The latter were of varnished iron, 
and wbat~poligh could be brought on them by rubbing ? 
I spent three hours on each door robbing, but found 
them unchanged, the same as before. 

FOOD 

The food was in keeping with the above conditions. 


I knew that no ghee was giveti with rice in the 
evening, and I had thought of remedying the defect. I 
spoke fcfc the Chief Warder, bub he said, ghee was'to be. 
given only on Wednesdays and Sunday coons io place of 
meat; and if its further supply were needed, I should sea 
the Doctor. Next day I applied to see him and I was 
taken to him. 

1 requested him to order out for all Indians ghee in 
place of fat. The Chief Warder was present and he add¬ 
ed that Gandhi's request was not proper. Till then many 
Indians had used both fat and meat* and that those who 
objected to fat, were given dry rice, which they ate with¬ 
out any objection ; that the passive registers had also 
done bo, and when they were released, they left with 
added weight, The Dootor asked me what 1 had to say 
to that. I replied that I oouid nob quite swallow the story, 
bub speaking for xnyself, I should spoil my health, if I 
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ware compelled feo taka rice witfhoa!) ghee- Then he BalcI, 
for you specially) I would order bread ko bb given/ 1 I 
’fiftid, fibank yon* buto I had not applied for myseb aloc^e, 
ftpd X would poh be able to taka bread for myself afoiK- f 
ghee was ordered iso ba given 60 ait others." The 
Doctor said, Then you should not find fault with ma, 

§ I 

now, 

I agfiio petitioned nod 1 oame to learn that the food 
regulations would ultimately be made at? io Natal. f 
Criticised that also and gave the reasous why I could not 
for myself alouo accept ghee. At last, whan In all about 
a month and a half had elapsed, I got a reply stating that 
wherever there were many Indian prisoners, ghee would 
in variably be given. Thus it might be said that after a 
month and a half I broke my fast, and for the last month 


i wae able to take rioe, ghee and broad. B it I took no 
breakfast and at noon, when pap was doled out, I‘hardly 
took tab spoonfuls, as every day it was differently prepar* 
dd. But still I got good nourishment from the bread 
and rioe, and so my health improved- Tf say ?o,because 
when I used to eat ouoe only, it had broken down, I had 
lost all strength, and for ten days I was suffering from a 
severe ache in half of my forehead. My cheat too had 
shewn symptorfcg of being affected. 

I bad told many passive resistors that, if they left 
fa'I with spoiled health, they would be ooueidorad want¬ 
ing in the right spirit. We mast tarn our prisons into 
palaces so that when T found my own health getting ruin¬ 
ed I felt apprehensive lest 1 should have to go out for that 
reason. It has to be remembered that I had not availed 
•myself of the order for gheb made io my favour, so that 
■there was a dhanoe of my health getting affeoted, hut 
doss not apply io the ease if others, as it is open to 
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etioh individual prisoner, whan ha is in jail, to have some 
special order made in bis favour, and thus preserve bia 
heal fib. ' 


OTHER OHAJS OHS 

I have said that toy Warder was harsh in his deal¬ 
ings with me, But this did oat last long. When he saw 
that I was fighting with the Government about food,&3,, 
but obeying his orders unreservedly, he changed his eon- 
duct hnd allowed me to do as I liked, Tbia removed 
nay difiioultiea about bacb, latrine, &o. Ha became so 
considerate that he soaroely allowed it to be teen that be 
Ordered me to do anything. The man who succeeded 
him was like a Pasha and be was always anxious t>- 
work after my conveniences. Ha said, “ X love those 
who fight for their community, I my self am such a 
fighter, and F do not oousider you to be a oonviob." He 
thus used to oonofort me. 

Again, the benoh which was refused in the beginning- 
was sent So me, by the Chief Warder himself, after some 
days* In the meanwhile I had received two religious 
boobs for reading from General Smuts. From this I 
concluded that the hardship I. had to undergo were due, 
not to hia express orders, hut So the carelessness and in¬ 
difference to himself and others, and also because the 
Indians were considered to be like Kaffirs, The only 
object of isolating me appeared to ha bo prevent iny 
talking with others. After some trouble I got permission 
lor bho use of a note-book and pencil. 


THB VISIT OF THE DIRECTOR 
Before I was taken to Pretoria, Mr. Liuhenatein had 
Seen me with special permission. He had oome to see 
on ciffice bualneBS, but be aeked me how I was, &o. I 
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wag nob willing 60 answer him on the point, bat ha pres 
god me. So I said, '* I will not tell you all, but I will 
say this much, that they treat me cruelly. General 
Smuts by this means wants me to give in, but that 
would never be, ns I was prepared to undergo whatever 
befell me, that my mind was at peaoa, but that you 
should publish, this. After coming out, I myself would 
< 3 o bo," Ha communicated it to Mr. Polak, who not 
being able to keep it to himself in his turn spoke to 
others, acd Mr. David Polak thereupon wrote to Lord 
Selborne and an inquiry was held, The warder oamo 
for that purpose and I spoke to him the very words 
eat out above. I also pointed out the defects, which I 
have mentioned in the beginuing. Thereupon, after ten 
days he sent me a plank for bed, a pillow, a night ehirb 
and a hardkerohief, which I took, In my memorial to 
him I had asked him to provide this convenience for all 
Indians. Beally speaking, in this respect Indiana are 
softer than the whites, and they cannot do without 
pillows. 

HANDCUFFS 


The opinion I had ocme to, in consequence of my 
treatment in jail in the beginning, was confirmed by 
what happened now. About four days alter I received 
a witness summons in Mr. Pillay’s case So I was taken 
to Court. I was manacled this time, and the Warder 
took no time in putting on the handcuffs, I thick this 
was doue unintentionally. The Chief Warder bad seen 
ms and from him I had obtained leave to carry a book 
with ms. He seemed to ha under the impression that I 
was ashamed of the manacles, and so I had asked 
peimibaioD to oarry a book, and heuoe he asked me to 
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tola the book io tny hands ia.saob a way as 60 oonqeal 
tbo handcuff*. Tms made me auiiio, as 1 was fooling 
honoured in thus being manacled. Toe book tkaii I was 
carrying was called, " Tut) Court of God is in Their 
Mind,” X thought this a happy coincidence, because I 
thought what hardships might; trouble me externally, it i 
ware such ae to make God live in my heart, what should 
f care for the hardships 7 X was thus fcakm on foot, 
handcuffed, to Court. 

LESSONS OP PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

Borne of the above details might bo considered trivial, 
but my main object in setting them out has been that to 
minor as wall as important matters you oan apply the 
principles of resistauoe. I calmly acquiesced in all the 
troubles, bodily given to me by the warder, with the 
result that not only was 1 able to remain calm and 
quiet, but tbab ha himself had to rcrenve ahem in the 
end. If I had opposed him, nay straogih of mind would 
have become weakened, and £ oould nob have done these 
more important things that I had to do, aud In the 
bargain made him my enemy. 

My food diffnulty also was solved at last because X 
-resisted, and underwent suffering in the beginning. 

Tne greatest good I derived from bhase sufferings 
was that by undergoing bodily hardships I oould see 
my mental strength dearly iuoroasiag, and it is eyen now 
maintained. The experience of the last three months 
has lots me more than ever prepared to undergo all such 
hardships with ease. I feel that God helps auob 
conscientious objectors, and in putting them to the tost. 
He only burdeas them with such sufferings as they oan 
bear. 
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WHAT I anAD 

The tale of my happiness or unhappiness is row ate 
ao end. Amongst the many benefits I received in these' 
three months, oha tvas the opportunity I got to read, At 
the start, I must admit, 1 fell into moods of despond* 
enoy and thoughtfulness while reading, and was even 
tired of these hardships, and my mind played an bios like 
a monkey. Suoh a state of mind leads many towards! 
lunacy, but, in my ease, my boobs saved me. They made 
up in a large measure for the lose of the society of my 
Indian brethren. I always got about ihree hours to read. 

So that I was able to go through ahnufc thirty boobs,, 
and eon over others, which comprised English, EUudi, 
Gujaratbi, Sanskrit and Tamil works. Oat al these, I 
consider Tolstoys’ Emerson's and Oarlyle’s worth men¬ 
tioning. The two former related to religion. I had bor¬ 
rowed the Bible from the jail Tolstoy’s boobs are so 
simple .and easy that any man oan study and profit by 
them. Again he is a man who practices what he preaches, 
and hence his writings inspire great confidence. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution is written in a very 
effective style. It made me think that from the White 
Nations we could hardly learn the remedy to remove the 
present miseries of Iodia, booau.se I am of opinion that 
the French people have secured no special benefits by 
their Revolution. This was what M»zz ; ni thought too 
Tnere is a great cot fi-ot of opinion about this, wbiob it 
U hardly proper to mention hero. Even there I saw some 
instances of passive resistance. 

U The Swnmiji l ad sent mo Gujarati, Hindi and Sans¬ 
krit bocks, Bhai Kthbamm had sent ^edasahdasankfdja 
and Mr. Motilal I>evaa, the Upaniehads, I also read the 
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Macosiririfci, the Ramayarm Sar, published in Phoenix, 
the PcMunjal Yog Darshana, the Ahnik Praka&h of Ha- 
thuraroji, feha Sandhya Gitlika given by Professor Parraa- 
nand, the Bhagavad Oita and the works of tbs lata Kavl 
Shri Rajcbandra, This gave noe much food for thought, 
Tha Upanishads produced in toe great peacefulness. One 
sen ten oo specially has struck to me. It meanei ‘‘whatever 
thou dost, thou shouldat do the same for the goad of the 
soul.” The words are of greab importance and deserve 
great consideration too. 

But I derived the greatest satiafaotioo from she 
writings of Kavi Shri PUjchandra In my opinion they 
are «aoh as should attract universal belief and popularity. 
Hie life was as exemplary and high as Tolstoy's. I had 
learnt some passages from them and from the Sandhya 
book by heart and repeated them at night while lying 
awake. Every morning also for half an hour I used bo 
think over them, and repeat what I had learnt by beam. 
This kept my mind in a state of obeerfutnaBS, night and 
day. If disappointment or despair attaoked me at fcimBS, 
I would thick over what I bad read and my heart would 
instantly become gladdened, and thank God. ... I 
would only say, that in tbia world good books make up 
for tbs nhsenoe of good companions, eo that all Indians, 
if they want to live happily in jail, should accustom them¬ 
selves to reading good books. 


MY TAMIL STUDIES 

What the Tamils have done in the struggle no other 
Indian community has done. 80 I thoughb that if for no 
other reason than to show my sincere gratefulness to 
them, 1 should seriously read their hooks. So I spent tha 
last month in attentively studying tbair language. The 
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more I studied, the more I felt its beauties. It is an in¬ 
teresting and sweet language, and from its construction 
and from what I read, I saw that the Tamils counted in 
their midst, in the past and even now, many intelligent, 
olaver and wise persons, Again, if there is to be one na¬ 
tion in India, those who live outside the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, must know Tamil. 

THE END 

I wish that the result of the perusal of these experi¬ 
ences would he that he who knows not what patriotism 
ia would learn itj and after doing so, become a passive 
register) and he who is so already, would be confirmed 
in his attitude, I also get more and more convinced chat 
he who does not know bis true duty or religion would 
never know what patriotism or feeling for one's own 
country is. 



Passive Resistance 



HOW THE IDEA ORIGINATED 

In answer to a question put to kim by tke Rev. 
Joseph Dolce, his biographer, as to tke birth and evolution 
■of this principle so far us he was concerned, Mr. t'Jxndhi 
replied os follows ; — 

" J remember , " be said, how one verse of a 
Ciujarati poem, whioh, as a child, I learned at school, 
clung to me. Io substance it was this:— 

" If a man gives yon a drink of water and you give 
him a drink in return, that is nothing, 

Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.” 

"Ah a child, this va^aa had a powerful influence over 
me, and I tried to carry it into practice- Than came 
the 'Sermon on the Mount.”' 

"But, ” Baid I, "surely the Bhagavad-Gita oame 
first?” 

"No,” be replied, " of course I kaaw tba Bhagavad - 
Oita iu Sanskrit tolerably well, but T had not made its 
teaching in that particular a study. It was tbe New 
Testament whioh really awakened me to the rightness 
arid value of Passive Resistance When I read in the 
'Sermon on the Mount’ such passages as ‘Resist nob 
him that is evil hut whosoever smiteth thee oo thy right 
nheek bum to him the otner also ’ and ‘Love your ano¬ 
mies and pray for them that persecute you, bhab ye may 




he song of your Fabher which is in heaven.' I was simply 
overjoyed, and found my own opinion oonfirmed where T 
leas'3 expected it. The Bhagavad Gita, deepened the 
impression, and Tolstoy's Tbo Kingdom of God is 
Within You' gavd it a permanent; form." 

Tolstoy, Buskin, Thoreau and the Passive Resistance 
Movement in England " had proved an object lesson, not 
only to him but to his people, of singular force and in- 
tar eat.'' Mr. Gandhi's ideal “is not so much to resist evil 
passively; it has its active compliment—to do good in 
reply to evil. ’ In answer to Rev. Joseph Doke, he said ■— 
l do not like the term " passive resistance.” It fails 
bo oonvey all I mean. It describes a method, but gives 
no hint of the system of which it is only part. Beal 
beauty, and that in my aim, iu in doing good against evil. 
Sail, I adopt the phrase heoauso ib is well-known, and 
easily understood, and because, at present, the great 
majority of my people can only grasp that idea. To me, 
the ideas wbioh underlie the Gujarati hymn and the 
“Sermon ou the Mount" should revolutionise the whole 
•of life. 


SOUL FORCE v t PHYSICAL FORCE 

The advantages of souf force against physical force 
are well pictured by Mr, Gandhi in the following 
words :— 

Passiveresistance is an all-sided sword ; it oau bo 
used anyhow ; it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom it is used wisbout drawing a drop of blood; it pro¬ 
duces far-reaching reeults. It never rusts and cannot he 
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•stolen, Competition between passive resistera does not 
•exhaust them. The sword of passive resistance does not 
require a soabb^rdjand one cannot be foroibly dispos&esB* 
ed of it. 


THE ORIGIN OE THE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH 

AERICA 

A 9 to koto the movement originated in South Africa, 
here is Mr. Gandhi's statement :— 

Some years ago, when I began to lake an active 
part in the public life of Natal, the adopt))on of this 
method occurred to me as the best course to pursue, 
should petitions fail, hub, in the then unorganised con¬ 
dition of our Indian community, the attempt seemed 
useless. Hare, however, in Johannesburg, when tbs 
Asiatic Registration Aot was introduced, the Indian coin - 
mu Li) by was so deeply stirred, and bo knit together in a 
■no mm on determination to resist it, that the moment 
seemed opportune Some aotion they would take; it 
seemed bo be best for she Colony, and altogether right, 
that their acti go should not take a riotous form, but 
that of Passive Resistance. They had no vote in Par¬ 
liament, no hope of obtaining redress, no one would lis¬ 
ten to their complaints. The Christian churches were 
indifferent, bo I proposed this pathway of suffering, and 
after rauoh discussion, it was adapted. In September, 
1906 , there was a large gathering of Indians in the old 
Empire Tueatre, when the position was thoroughly faced, 
and, under the inspiration of deep feeling, and on the 
proposal of one of our leading men, they Bivore a salaam 
oath committing themselves to Passive Refiistauoc. 



THE GENESIS OE PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

hi an address that Mr. Gandhi delivered before it» 
audience of Europeans at the Germiston {Transvaal) 
Literary and Debating Society ini 908 , he said ' — 

Passive resistance was a misnomer. But the expres¬ 
sion had been accepted as it was popular, and had been 
for a long time used by those who named out in praobioe 
the idea denoted by the berm. Tha idea was more com¬ 
pletely and hatter expreseed by the term “soul-force.'’ As 
such, it was as old as the human race* Active resis¬ 
tance was better expressed by the term" hody foroe." 
Jeeus Christ, Daniel and Soorabes represented the purest 
form of passive resistance or soul-force. All these 
teachers counted their bodies as nothing in oomparisou 
to their sool. Tolstoy was the beRb and brightest (mo¬ 
dem) exponent of the doctrine. He nob only expounded 
it, but lived aooordiog to it. To India, tbe doctrine was 
understood and commonly practised long before it oame 
into vogue in Europe. It was easy to see that soul force- 
was infinitely superior to body force. If people iu order 
to vieoure redress of wrongs, resorted to soul force, much 
of the p resent suffering would he avoided. In any case 
the wielding of this force never caused suffering fee 
others. So that, whenever it was misused, it only in¬ 
jured the users, and not those against whom it was used. 
Jjibe virtue, it was itfl own reward There was no euoh 
thing as failure in the use of this bind of force. “ Re¬ 
sist not evil ’* meant that evil was not to be repelled by 
evil, but by good; in other words, physioal force was to 
be opposed not by its like but. by soul-force, Tho* 
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same* idea was expressed in Indian philosophy by 
the expression, " freedom from injury to every living 
thing." The zeroise of this doctrine involved physical 
suffering on the part of those who praotisad it. Bat 
it was a known faot that the Burn of such suffering was 
greater rather than less in the world. That being so, all 
that was naaeasary for those who recognised the 
immeasurable power of soul foroe, was oonsoiously and 
deliberately bo aooepb physical suffering as their lob, and 
when this was douo, the very suffering became a source 
of joy to the sufferer. Is was quite plain shat paassive 
rasistanoa thua understood, was infin iely superior to 
physical foroe, and that it required greater courage than 
the latter, No transition was, therefore? possible from 
passive resistance to active or physical resistance. 

. . The only condition of a successful use of this foroe 

was a recognition of the existence of the soul as apart 
from the body, and its permanent and superior nature. 
And bhis recognition must amount to a living faith and 
nob a mere intellectual grasp, 



PASSIVE RESISTERS IN THE TOLSTOY 
' EARM 

Writing to a friend from the Tolstoy Farm, where 
he was living with a number of passive resisters' families, 
Mr, Gandhi says, touching manual labour :— 

I prepare the bread that is required on the farm. The 
general opinion about it is that ib ie well made. Manilal 
and a few others have learnt bow to prepare it. We pat 
in no yeast and no.baking power. We grind our own 
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wheat We have just prepared some marmalade from 
the oranges grown on the farm. I have also learnt how 
to prepare ooromaE ooffeo. Id nan be givau as a beverage 
even to babies. The passive registers on the farm have 
given up the use of tea and aoffaa, and taken 60 ooromei 
oofleo prepared an the farm. Id is made from wheat 
which is first baked io a oertaia way and then ground. 
"We intend to sell our surplus produotion of frha above 
three ar tie lee to the Dublin later ou. Just at present, we 
are working as labourers on the oonstruatioo wjrk that 
is going on, on the farm, and have not time to produce 
more of the articles above"mentioned than we need for 
ourselves. 


A LESSON TO INDIA 

Mr. Gandhi wrote these lines in reply to the Rev. 
Joseph Dohs, his well-known biographer, toko had invited 
him to send a message to his countrymen in India with 
reference to the unrest in 1909 :— 

The struggle in the Transvaal is not without its in¬ 
terest for India. We are engaged in raising men who 
will give a good account of themselves in any part of the 
world, We have undertaken the struggle on the follow¬ 
ing assumptions:— 

(l) Passive Resistance is always infinitely superior* 
to physical force 

(2} There is no inherent barrier between European 
and Indian anywhere. 

( 3 ) Whatever may have been the motives of the 
British rulers in India* there is a desire on the part of tb Q 
Nation ab large to see that juatioe is done. It would be a 
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''^ftfcrhity bo break the oonnaobion between the British 
people and ibs poo pie of India, if wo are treated as. 
or assart our right to be treated as. free men, whether in 
India or elsewhere, the connection between the British 
people and the people of India cannot only be mutually 
beneficial, but ie calculated to be of enormous advantage 
to the world religiously, and, therefore, socially and poli¬ 
tically. In my opinion, each Nation is she complement of 
the other. 

Passive Beaistniioe in connection with the Transvaal 
struggle I should bold justifiable on the Btrangtb of any 
of these propositions. It may be a a lew remedy, not 
only for our ills in the Transvaal, but fpr all the political 
.and other troubles from which our people suffer in India. 


A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


The following message to the Congress loas published, 
i» the Indian Review for December, 1909 :—■ 

You have cabled me for a message to bbe forthcom¬ 
ing Congress. I do not know that I am at all competent 
40 send any message. Simple courtesy, however, de¬ 
mands that I should say something in reply bo your cable, 
At the present moment I am unable to think of any¬ 
thing bub the task immediately before me, namely the 
struggle that ie going on in the Transvaal. I hope our 
countrymen throughout India realise that it is nation*! 
in its atm, in that it has been undertaken to save India'« 
honour. I may be wrong, but I have not hesitated pub¬ 
licly to remark that it is the greatest straggle of modern 
times, because it is the purest aa well in its goal as in its 
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methods, Oar countrymen in the Transvaal are fighting 
for the right of ouUured Indians to enter the Transvaal 
in common with Europeans. la this the fighters 
have no personal interest bo serve, nor is there any 
material gain bo accrue to anybody after the above- 
mentioned right (which has for the first time in Colonial 
Legislation been taken away) is restored. The sons of 
Hindustan, who are in the Transvaal, are showing that 
they are capable of fighting for nri ideal, pure and simple. 
The methods adopted in order to secure relief are also 
equally pure and equally simple. Violence in any shape 
Dr form is entirely esohewad. They believe that seif- 
r offering is the only true and effective means to prooure 
lasting reforms. They endeavour to meet and conquer 
hatred by iove, They oppose the brute or physical force 
by soul foroe. They hold that loyalty to au earthly 
sovereign or an earthly constitution is subordinate' 
to loyalty to God and His constitution. In interpreting 
GodY constitution through their oonsoienoe they admit 
that they may possibly be wrong. Hence* in resisting or 
disregarding those man-made laws which they oonsider to 
be inconsistent with the eternal laws of God, they accept 
with resignation the penalties provided by the former, 
and trust to the working of time and bo the best in 
human nature to make good their position. It they are 
wrong, they alone suffer, and the established order of 
things continues. In the process, over 2.500 Indians or 
nearly ona-balf of the resident Indian population, or one- 
fifth of the possible Indian population of the Transvaal, 
have suffered imprisonment, carrying with it terrible 
hardships. Some of them have gone to gad again and 
again. Many families have been impoverished. Several 
merchants have accepted privation rather than surrender- 
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fchiafr manhood. Incidentally, the Hindu-MahomecUn 
problem h *3 been solved m South Ahioa, We realise 
fehera that the one cannot do without! the other. Mahome¬ 
tans, Parseaa ant Hindus, or tailing them provincial ly. 
Bengalees, Madrasees, Punjabis, Afghanistan oes, ant 
Bombay lies, have fought shoulder to shooter. 

I venture to suggest that a struggle such as this is 
worthy of occupying the best, if nob, indeed, the exolu* 
ftive attention of the Congress, If it be not impertinent I 
would like bo distinguish between this and the other items 
on the programme of the Congress. The opposition to she 
laws or the policy with which the other items deal does 
not it: Volvo any material suffering ; the Congress activity 
consists in a mental attitude without oorresponding aa- 
tion. In the Transvaal ease the law and the policy it 
enunciates being wrong, we disregard it, and therefore 
consciously and deliberately suffer material and physios! 
injury ; action follows, and corresponds to, our mental 
attitude. If the view here submitted be oorreut, it will be 
allowed that in asking for the heat place in the Oongrese 
programme for the Transvaal question, I have nob been 
unreasonable. May [ also suggest that in pondering over 
and concentrating our attention upon passive resistance 
such as has been described above, we would perch anoe 
find out that, for the many ills we suffer from India,, 
passive resistance is? an infalliable paoaoea. It is worthy 
of careful study, and I am sure it will be found that it 19 
the only weapon that is suited fto the genius of our people 
and our land, which is tba nursery of the most ancient 
religions and has very little to learn from modern civil!* 
nation—a civilization based on violence of the blaekesb 
type, largely a negation 0 / the Divine in man, and which, 
is,.rushing headlong to its own ruin. 
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STRUGGLE 

'ZVie following is rm English rendering from Guja¬ 
rati, originally published in the '* Indian Review” 
. /(?;■ Nov.-IieC'i 19U : — 

Very often we coma across Indiana who question 
the utility of passive resistance as carried on in this 
country (South Africa). They eay that what our people 
■have got as a result of the terrible suffer logs in the jaile 
and outside is soma proposed modification in the Immig¬ 
ration Law, whiob they cannot understand, and which is 
hardly likely to be of any practical value an thorn. Tha 
-'maximum gain from the struggle, according to their view, 
ig that thereby a few vary highly-edaoatad Indins who 
are least likely to be of any use to them will find it 
possible to enter the country. For the edification of those 
who bold the above view, we propose to give a short 
eumciftry qf the gains thereof. 

That thereby the Indian community could preserve 
its national self-respect: according to our proverb, one 
who can preserve his self-respect can preserve everything 
else. 

That thereby the Registration Act of 1907 has got 
to be swept off the statute book. 

That thereby the whole of India became acquainted 
with oar disabilities in this country. 

That through it other nations because acquainted 
-wvilifa our grievances and began to appreciate us batter. 

That by it was brought about the prohibition of 
Indian indentured labour bo Natal by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 


Thai) the struggle helped to bring about gome 
desirable modification in the Licencing Law of 
Natal. 

That it brought about the diaallowauoe of the Regis¬ 
tration La\v of Rhodesia which was framed od the same 
basis as that of the Transvaal, 

That it brought about the disallowance of the most 
obnoxious Licensing L*w of Natal. Any one who 
donbta this statement had batter refer bo the despatch of 
the Imperial Government disallowing the Act and the 
reasons for such disallowance. 

That hut for bhe struggle the other Colonics in South 
Africa would have passed Immigration Restriction Laws 
similar to the law in the Transvaal. 

That but for the struggle, the Transvaal Lsgislat-ure 
would have passed other Anti-Asiatic Law as harsh as 
the Immigration Bastriotion Law. 

That bhe struggle brought about the repeal of the 
Bailway Regulations which differentiated between the 
white and the coloured people and that they are now 
applicable to all equally. 

That it ia a matter of aomtnon knowledge that thj - 
Transvaal Registration Law of 1907 was the first of a 
series vf Anti-Asiastic Laws that were proposed-to be 
added to the statute book. The unanimous opposition of 
the Indians to this law, however, deterred the Transvaal, 
Government from taking up the other legislation. 

That it brought into exlatanoe a committed consist¬ 
ing of Europeans under the presidency of Ur. Hosken 
which could not have come into existence otherwise. 
This committee is likely to bo useful to lodr ' * ■' 

future struggle. 
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That besides those who have already joined the 
committee, it has oroated, in a great many other Europe- 
ana, feelings of sympathy and regard for Indians. 

That thereby bbo Indian community has gained » 
great deal of prestige and that those Europeans who be¬ 
fore the struggle URad to treat Indians with contempt, 
have heen taught bo show them due regard and conside¬ 
ration. 

That the Government now feels that the strength 
which is in us is unconquerable. 

That the majority of the Indians domioiled in the 
country showed themselves quite cowardly before the 
struggle. It has. however, given them more vigour and 
courage. Those who were afraid even to whisper before 
that time, are now boldly speaking out their minds as 
men. 

That whereas before the struggle, there was no 
woman’s movement in Johannesburg, now there is a 
class opened under Mrs. v'ogle who gives her services 
free to the oummunity. 

That jail life which seemed ao dreadful to Indians 
before the struggle, is no longer terrifying to them. 

That although on aooounb of the struggle, Mr, 
Caoba/a and others have lost almost all their earthly 
possessions, they feel that as a coriBequenae thereof, 
they have acquired much strength of mind and character 
which they could not have purchased with any amount 
of money and which nothing bub the actual struggle 
could bavo infused into them. 

ihat tut for the struggle, fche Indian com munity 
continued to remain ignorant of feha iaob that 
lection thereof, there ware man and women 
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who ware great assets to this people, and who would do 
■credit to aoy oummunity. 

Thfth the struggle, which brought about the 
'Transvaal Law of 1908, revived the rights of hundreds of 
Indians who had left the country during the great war. 


<SL 


That the Indian community now stands before the 
world fully acquitted of all charges of fraud which were 
levelled against them before the present settlement. 

That the withdrawal of the Bill iatroduoed in the 
Union Parliament exempting Europeans from the pay¬ 
ment of the poll-tax in Natal is one of the freshest in¬ 
stances showing the dread tbs authorities have of a 
fresh passive resistance struggle on the part of Indians, 

That the struggle made General Smuts rescind his 
own orders on three and the Imperial Government on 
two different occasions. 

That before the struggle, all laws used to he framed 
against us independently of us and what we thought of 
them, but that einoe the struggle the authorities are 
obliged to take our views and feelings into their consi¬ 
deration and they certainly show more regard to them. 

That as a consequence of the struggle, the preBtiga 
of the Indian community stands on a much higher level 
than ever before. Better this than the riches of the 
whole world. 

That the community has demonstrated to the world 
the invulnerability of “ Truth." 

That by keeping its full faith in God the community 
has vindicated the glory of Boiigion. " Where there is 
truth and where there ie religion, there alone is victory,” 

On bestowing more thought on the question and 
looking at it from its various bearings, one oau find much 
more to say as to the fin its share)f, tbau what ha? been 
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stated above. The last or the list, however, is inootn- 
pambly the bflflfc of them all. Sucrh a great fight ooald 
bos have been carried on suooessfully without) fully truai-* 
iog in God. He was our only prop all that time. Those 
who put their implicit faith in Him oaunot hut raaoh 
their aim a. The struggle will not have been carried on 
in vain, if, as a result of it, we shall have learnt to put 
Atilt more trust in Him. 


The Champaran Enquiry 


IiABOUB TBCXJBLE IS BEHAB 

For many years past the relations of landlords and 
tenants and the circumstances attending the cultivation of 
indigo in the Ohamparan District have not been satis faa» 
tory. In response to an insistent public demand to inquire 
into the conditions under which Indian labourers work 
in tki s Indigo Plantations, Air. Gandhi arrived at Muzaf- 
farpuron the 15th April, 1917, whence he took the midday 
train for Motihari. .Next day he was served with a notice 
to quit the District " by next available train as his pre - 
sence," the notice announced 1 wilt endanger the public 
peace and may lead to serious disturbance which may be 
accompanied by los s of lifeMr, Gandhi replied :— 

Whith reference Co Che order under See. H4, Or. P. 
C., jaat served upon me, I beg Co abets that I am aorry 
that you have felt called upon to issue it; and I am 
sorry boo that the Catr.noiseioner of the Division has 
totally mis-i.n ter pro ted my position. Out of a sense of 
public responsibility. I feel it bo be ixty duty to say that 
I am unable to leave this district, hut if it so pleases the 
authorities, I shall submit to the order by suffering the 
penalty of disobedience. 

I moat emphatically repudiate the Commissioner'a 
suggestion that ‘ my object in likely to be agitation/ My 
desire is purely and simply for ' genuine search for 
13 







knowledge ' and this I stbal! oontinue to satisfy so long 
as X am left free. 


Mr, Chndhi appeared before the Magistrate on the 
18th tnstant and read the following statement before the 
Court :— 

With the permission of the Coart I would liko to 
make a brief statement showing why 1 have taken the 
very serious step of seemingly disobeying the order made 
under 6. 144 of the Cr P. 0 In toy humble opinion it 
is % question of differentia of opinion between the local 
administration and myself. I have entered bne noun try wifcla 
motives of rendering humanitarian and national service, 
I hava done so In response to a pressing invitation sd 
ooma and help the ryobs, who urge they are nob being 
fairly treated by the indigo planters. I oould not render 
eny help without studying the problem. I have, there¬ 
fore. come to study it with the assistance, if possible, of 
the administration and the planters. X have no other 
motive and 1 aannot believe that my ootning here can in 
any way disturb publio peace or oause loss of life. I 
olaim to have considerable experience in snob matters. 
The administration* however, have thought differently. 
I fully appreciate their difficulty) aad I admit too, that 
they can only proceed uoon the information they receive. 
As a law-abiding oitizan, my first insblr<ot would be as it 
was, to obey the order served upon me. I oould not do 
so witheub doing violenae bo my sense of duty to those 
for whom I oams. I feel that I oould jaBb now serve 
them ouiy by remaining in their midst. 1 oould not, 
therefore, voluntarily retire. Amid this conflct of duty 
I could only throw bho responsibility of removing ma 
from them on the administration. I am fully conscious 
of the fact that a person, holding »n the public life of 
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India a posit)!or, suoh as I do, has to ba most careful 
in setting examples. In is my firm belief that in the 
complex constitution under which we are living, the 
only safe and. honourable ontirae for a. self-respecting 
man is, in the oiraumstanoea suoh aa face me, 
to do what T have decided to do, that is, to submit with¬ 
out pcofeaafi to the penalty of disobedience. I have ven¬ 
tured bo make this statement not in any way in extenua¬ 
tion of the penalty to ha awarded against me, but to show 
'hat I have disregarded the order Served upon me, not for 
want of respect for lawful authority, burin obedience to 
the higher law of our being—the voice of conscience. 

Under instructions from higher authorities the notice 
nuas somi withdrawn. Early in June a commission was 
appointed to enquire into the agrarian troubles in the 
Behar plantations with Mr. Gandhi himself as one of the 
members of the commission. In December, 1917, the Gham - 
paran Agrarian BUI based on the recommendations of the 
Commission was passed in the Behar legislative Council 
when the Hon. Mr, Maude who moved the Bill made a 
frank statement of the scandals which necessitated the 
enquiry, thus justifying Mr. Gandhi's zoork on behalf of 
the labourers. 



The Kaira Question 


THS SITUATION IN KAIU.4 

in the year 101.6 17 there was s emails and widespread 
fM'xtnaf crops in the District of Kaira in Gujarat, 
*? 1 \ihs revenue rules the ryots were entitled to full 
. sion of taxes if the yield was less than 4 as. in the 
r and half suspension if between 4 and 6 as. The 
■Inm-ment granted complete suspension to one village 
wly out of a total of 600, half suspension to some 104 
and issued orders to collect revenue from the rest . 

'■ ' s claimed that the Government were wrong in (heir 
and Mr. Gandhi and Mr. V, /. Patel who con - 
u t enquiry also came to the same conclusion. The 
ten r, ni persisted in collecting revenues as usual. Peti. 

.) ti an' protests having been of no avail, the ryots resorted 
; y. ! v: resistance under the guidance of Mr, Gandhi* 

■ !-if foil owing lecture at Bombay in February , 1918, Mr. 

9 i i ; v; rrated the story of the trouble in Kaira in hi$ 
iip otief and lucid manner :~~ 

.: tiO& want io 8 ay much. I have received a letter 
> Eltsin. , ■ .o be present as to-morrow'*; deputation that 
is fit *’ ’»it oti bis Excellency the Governor, and I 
,:ifi -i p I will be able to explain to him tbs true facto. 

i ‘ ;l "‘ : innko it clear hare that the responsibility of 
too rtofcUs isiued by the Gujarab Sabha lies on me. I 
A at fVuotftdabad before that notice waa leaned, where 
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’flbe natter of Kaira Disiriot was being discosaed, when it 
waR decided that the Gujarat Sabha ought to take par® in 
the matter, X think that, as regards this notioe, a mountain 
has hsen made mb of a mole-hill, Finery one knew what 
the not : oe was when it was being framed, Nobody then 
oven dreamt that Government would misinterpret it. 
Tba S&bha bad with it sufficient data about the plight of 
the people. Ttiey oarae to know that Governmerit 
officials ware o olio c ting taxes and the people were even 
flehlug their eattle to pay the taxes. Tne matter had 
come to RUob a pass, and, knowing this* the Sabha 
thought it better bo inane a notiae to console the people 
who braved these hardships. And the notice was the 
result! of that information, and I have every hope that in 
the deputation that is going to wait on the Governor, the 
result cf the deliberations will end in the sueoess of the 
people. 

COMMISSION Kit'S WRATH 

If the Oommisaioner had not been angry with us t 
and had talked politely with the deputation that waited 
on him, and had not raisiuatruotod the Bombay Gov- 
eminent, such a grave crisis would not have eventuated, 
find we would not have had the trouble of meeting beta 
this evening. The Sabba'a request was feo suspend the 
collection of dues bill the negotiations were over, But 
Government did not toko tibia proper oourse and issued 
an angry Press Nate. It was my firm belief— and even 
now I firmly believe—that the representatives of be 
people and Government aould have joined together and 
taken the proper steps. I regret to have to say that Gov¬ 
ernment has made a mistake. Perhaps subordinate 
officers of Government would say to Government- that 
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the notioe was issued not) from a pare motive, bat from/ 
some other ulterior motive. If Government are impressed 
with this erroneous belief, those who have stood by the 
people, I hope, will oontimie to stand by them to tbe end- 
and wiri not retreat. Any responsible right-thinking man 
could have given them tbe same advice. People possess 
the same rights as the authorities have, and public men 
have every right to advise the people of their rights. The 
people that do not fight for their rights are like slaves 
(hear, hear), and guoh people do not deserve Home Rule. 
When authorities think that they oan bake anything from 
the people and wan Interfere, a difficult situation arises. 
And if suob a situation arises, I must plainly say that 
*i)ose who have given the people tbe right advioe, will 
stand by them till the end. 


THE WEAPONS 

1 have not yet come to any conclusion* and I sin- 
oeraly trust that those who understand the responsibi¬ 
lity, will not hesitate to undergo hardships in order to 
secure justice. (Applause). And in such an eventuality 
I hope you will not beat an ignominous retreat. The 
first and the last principle of passive resistance is that we 
should not inflict hardships on others, but put up with 
them ourselves in order to get justice, and Government* 
need not fear anything if we make up our mind, as we 
are boot on getting sheer justice from it and nothing else. 
To gat that justice we must fight with the authorities 
and the people that do not so fight are but slaves. We 
can have only two weapons on ooeasions like this;: 
Revolt or passive resistance, and my request is for the 
second remedy always. The right of suffering hardships 
and claiming juetioa and getting our demands is from. 
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one's birth. Similarly we have to get justice at the 
bands of Government by suffering hardships. We must 
suffer hardships like brave men. What I have to say is, 
resort to the right means, arid Ibab very firmly, in order 
to remove the distress through which the Gujarat people 
are passing. It is my conviction that, if we tell the troth 
to the British Government, it oan ultimately be convinced, 
aod if only we are firm in our resolve, resb assured that 
Kairn people shall suffer wrongs no more, (Loud 
cheers). 


THE VOW OF PASSIVE BESISTAHOE 

As a result of the persistent refusal of Government to' 
recognize the serious state of affairs in Kaira and grant a 
suspension of revenue, a passive resistance movement was 
inaugurated under Mr. Gandhi’s lead . At the meeting on' 
the 22nd Marah, 1918, at Nadiad, Mr. Gandhi exhorted 
the ryots to resort to Satyograha, and over 200 men sign’ 
ed the following declaration 

Knowing that the crops of our villages are less than 
four annas we had requested the Government to auapend 
the revenue collection till the aosuing year. As however 
Government has not acceded to our prayer, we, the under* 
signed, hereby solemnly declare that we shall not nay 
the full or remaining revenue, but wa will let the 
Government take such legal steps as they may think fit 
to collect the same and we shall gladly suffer all the 
oouaequenoee of our refusal to pay. We shall allow our 
lands to be confiscated, but we shall not, of our own 
accord, pay anything and thereby Iobo our self-respect 
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ami prove ourselves wrong, If Gevernoieub deoide to 
auapend the (tepoad instalment of the revenue throughout 
the district, those amongst us who are in & position to 
pay, will pay the whole or the balance of the revenue as 
may be due. The reason why tbosa of us who have the 
money bo pay and still do not, is that if they do toe 
poorer might in panic sail their things or borrow bo pay 
and thereby suffer. 

Under the oirournstanoes wo believe it is the duty of 
those who are able to pay to protect the poor, 


STATEMENT ON THE KAtRA DISTRESS 
Mr, Gandhi sent to the Press the following statement 
on the. Kaira distress under date 23 th Mar ah, 1918 :— 

In the District of Kaira bhe crops for the year 1917- 
If? have, by common admission, proved a partial failure. 
Under the Revenue rules if the crop* are under four 
annas, the cultivators are antibled to (nil suspension of 
the Revenue assessment for the year; if the crops are' 
under six annas, half the amount of assessment is 
suspended. So far as I am aware, the Government have 
been pleased to grant fall susoeasion with regard bo one 
village one of nearly 600, and half-ausoernipn in the 
ease of over 103 villages. It is claimed on behalf of the 
ryots that the suspension is not at all adequate to the 
actuality, Tho Government contend that in the vast 
majority of villages crops have been over six annas. The 
only question, therefore, at issue is, whether the orops 
have been under four atmas or six annas, as the ease may 
be, or over the Utter figure. Government valuation is in 
the first instance made by the Talatig assisted by the 
chiefmao of the villages concerned. As a rule no check 
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•on tLeir figures is considered neo.e&sary, for ib *8 

only daring partial failure of crops that Government* 

valuation of orop3 tnay have to be challenged. Tb« 

Talaiis are as ft olaaa obaeq'.iious, unscrupulous and 
tyrannical* Tha chief men are espeaiatly selected for 
their dooitity. Tue Tahiti's one aim is naturally bo col" 
leofc full assessment as promo&ly as poasibi®, We bocoq- 
bimes read accounts of assiduous Talati** baying been 
awarded pugiaea' for making foil collection. Ln applying 
to the Talatif* the a&jeatiives I have given, I wish bo aaai 
no retieobiona ou them as men, X merely state the faott. 
The Talatis are nob born ; they are made ; and rent* 
collector*. all the world oyer have bo cultivate a oailotis- 
neaa without which they could nab da bhair work uo tbu 
satisfaction of their masters. Ib is impossible for me to 
reproduoe the graphia description given by the ryots of 
the recent collector* 1 which the Talatia uhlefiy are, My 
purpose in dealing with the T&i&bis is go show that the 
Go vern meat's valuation of the craps ts derived ia the 

’•’if* I ’ " . * ‘ . .J - , . ’ 

first instance from the Gain sad source and is presumably 
biassed againab the ryots. As against their valuation we 
have the universal testimony of ryots, high and low, 
some of whom are men of position and considerable 
wealth who have a reputation bo lose and who have 
nothing to gain by exaggerations except the odium of 
T&labis and possibly higher officials, I wish to state at 
once that behind this movement there ia no desire to 
diaoredib the Government, or an individual official. Toe 
movement is intended bo assort the right of bho people 
to ba affectively beard in mailers concerning themselves. 

It is known bo the public that the Hon’ble Mr. G.K. 
Farekb and Mr. V. J, Patel invited and assisted by the 
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Gujarat 8abb» oanied ou investigations, as also Me 83 ra, 
JDaodbar, Joebi and Thakkar of the Servants of India 
Society, Thair investigation was neoesaarily preliminary 
and brief and therefore con fined feo a few villages ODly, 
But tba result of their enquiry want to show that tibe 
oropa in the .majority of oases was under four annas. A& 
aheir investigation, not being extensive enough, was oap- 
abie of being challenged, and it was challenged, j under¬ 
took a full inquiry with the assistance of over 50 capable, 
experienced, and impartial men of influence and status. A 
personally visited over 50 villages and met as many men 
in the villages as I ooald, inspected in these villages most 
of the fields belonging to them and after a searching cross- 
examination of tba villagers, ostna to tha conclusion that 
their crops were under four annas. I found that among 
the men who surrounded au?i there were present ibose- 
wbo were ready to check ^exaggerations and wild state¬ 
ments, Men knew what was at stake if they departed 
from the truth. As to tha 1 Rsibi' crops and the still 
standing * Kharif ’ crops, I was able by bhe evidence of 
my own eyes to check the statements of the agriculturists. 
The methods adopted by my co-workers were exactly the 
same. In this manner nearly four hundred villagers were 
examined, and with hut ft few exceptions, crops were 
found to be under four annaB, and only in throe oases 
they ware found to be over six annas. The method adop¬ 
ted by os was, so far aa the liharif * crops were oon- 
oernad, to ascertain the actual yield of the whole of the 
crops of individual villages and the possible yield of tha 
sauce village in a normal year. Assuming the truth oi 
the statements made by them, this is admittedly an 
absolute test, and any other method that would bring 
about the same result must be rejected as un’urue and 
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tlpaoienliitio; and, as I have already remarked, all prob- 


abilifay of esaggarasioa wag avoided in the above-named 
investigation, As to the standing ' Rabi ' crops, there 
was the eye estimate and it was tested by the method 
above mentioned. The Government method is an eye 
estimate and therefore a matter largely of guess-work, 
It is moreover open to fundamental objections which I 
have endeavoured to set forth in a letter to the Collector 
oi the District, I requested him to treat Vadthal—a 
well-known and ordinarily well-to-do village of the- 
District with ibo railway Una passing by it and 
which is near a trade centre—as a teat case, and J 
suggested that if the oropa were in that village proved to 
be under four annas, as I bold they were, it might be 
assumed that in the other villages lesa fortunately situat¬ 
ed, crops were not likely to be more than four annas, I 
have added to my request a suggestion that I should be 
permitted to be present at the inquiry. He made the 
inquiry, but rejected coy suggestion, and therefore ife 
proved to be one-sided, The Col lea tor has made an ela¬ 
borate reporb on the crops of that village, which in my 
opinion I have successfully challenged. The original 
Government valuation, I understand, was twelve annas, 
the Collector’s minimum valution is seven annas. If tba 
probably wrong methods of valuation to which I have 
drawn attention and which bavB been adopted by the 
Colleotor are allowed for, the valuation according to his 
own reckoning would come under six annaa and accord¬ 
ing to the agriculturists it would be under four annas.. 
Both the report and my answer are too technical to be 
of valuo to the public. But I have suggested that, as 
both the Government and agriculturists hold themselves 


in the right, if the Government have any regard for 
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popular opinion, they should appoint an impartial 
committee of inquiry with the cultivators’ represents- 
tiros upon it, or gracefully actvipt the popular view. The 
Government have rejected both tho suggestions and 
insist upon applying coareivo measures for the colleotion 
of revenue. I® may be mentioned t.bat these measures 
have never been totally suspended and in many eases 
fcbe ryots bave paid simply under pressure. The Talatis 
nave taken away nettle, and bwvs returned them only 
after the paymenb of assessment. In ons case, 1 witness¬ 
ed a painful incident :-—A man having bis milch buffalo 
taken away from bim, and it was only on my happening 
to go to the village that the buffalo was released ; this 
buffalo was tbs most valuable property the man possess¬ 
ed and a source of daily bread for him- Scores of such 
■oases have already happened and many more will oc 
doubt happen hereafter if the public opinion is not rang¬ 
ed on .the side of the people, Every roeaus of seeking 
redress by prayer baa been exhausted Interviews with 
the Colteotor, the 0 omrrjies’oaer and His Excellency 
have taken plaeo, Ttia final suggestion that was made 
is this ;—Although in the majority of oases people are 
entitled to full suspension, half suspension should be 
granted throughout the District, except for the villages 
which show, by oodiqiob consent, crops over six annas. 
Buoh a gracious concession may be 'ioaompanied by a 
^duration that the Government would expect those 
/have ready means voluntarily to pay up the dues, 
■'s ho workers on our parb undertaking bo persuade 
t ioh people to pay up the Government duos, This will 
Io wa only the poorest people untouched, I venture to 
Hitmife that acceptance of this suggestion can only bring 
-'redit and strength to the Government. Eisiataaoe of 
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popular will can only produoe discontent which in the 
oase of feat-abriokan peasantry such n.8 of Kaira oan only 
find a a underground pannage and thug demoralise them. 
Tha praaeni movement is an attempt to get out of knob 
a falsa position* humiliating alike for the Government 
and tha people. And bow do the Government 
propose bo assert their position and so-called 
prestige ? Xiioy have a ' Revenue Code ' giving them 
Unlimited powers without a right of appeal to the ryots 
against the daoiaioua of the Revenue Authorities. Exer¬ 
cises of these powers in a ease like the one before us in 
whioh the ryots are fighting for a prin oiple and tha 
authorities for prestige, would be a prostitution of juatioe, 
of a disavowal of all fair-play. These powers are;— 

(1) Right of summary execution. 

(2) Right of exacting a quarter of the asaeessimnfe 

as punishment. 

(3) Right of confiscation of land, not merely 'Rayat- 
wari’ hut even 'Inami 1 or ‘8anadU t * and the right of 
keeping a man under hajat. 

Those remedies may ha applied singly or all to- 
gather, and unbelievable though it may seem to the 
public, it noay be mentioned that notices of the applica¬ 
tion of all chase remedies but the last have been issued. 
Thus a man owning two hundred aoros of land in per¬ 
petuity and valued at thousands of rupee?, paying a 
small assessment rate, may at the will of the authority 
lose the whole of it, beoause for the sake of principle he 
respectfully refuses voluntarily to pay the assessment 
himself, and is prepared meekly bu5 under strong protest 
to penalties that may ba inflicted by law. Surely vin¬ 
dictive confiscation of property ought nob fco be the re- 
ward for orderly disobedience which properly handled 
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oan only result in progr&eg allround and in giving the 
Government a-bold and a fraok peasantry with a will of 
its own, 

f venture bo invite the Dregs and the public to assist 
bb 08 a cultivators of Kaira 1 who have dared tr$ enter up a 
fight for what they consider is jusb and right. Lot the 
public remain bar this also that mapreoadentally severe 
plague baa daoitnated the population of Kaira. Paopla 
are living outside their homes in specially prepared 
sbatobed oottagea at considerable expenses 60 themselves. 
In some villages mortality has been tremendous. Prices 
are ruling high on which owing to the failure of crops 
they oan bub bake little advantage aud have Bo suffer all 
tbo disadvantages bhereof. It is not money they want, 
bo much as the voioa of a strong, unanimous and em¬ 
phatic publio opinion. 


■ REPLY TO THE COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. Gandhi wrote from Nadi ad under date 15th 
April, the follotoing reply to the Commissioner's address 
to the cultivators to desist from following Mr. Gandhi's 
lead in regard to the vow of Passive Resistance. The 
Commissioner's exhortations to the agricultui tats amount¬ 
ed to a threat detailing the consequences of non-payment 
of revenues . Mr. Gandhi replied as follows 

The publication of the summary of the Comm a- 
siouer’s Gujarati address to the Kaira cultivators necessi¬ 
tates a reply in justice to the labfcar as also the workers, 

I have before me a verbatim report of 'the speech, 
It is more direct than the summary in the laying down 
of the Government policy. Tne Commissioner’s position 
ia that the revenue authorities’ decision regarding sus- 
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aal. They may and do receive end hear com 
plain Isa from the ryots bat the fia&ltby of their decision 
cannot be questioned. This is the orux of struggle. Id 
is contended cn behalf of the ryots that where there are, 
in matters of administrative orders, Bbarp difference^ oj 
opinion between local officials acid them the points of 
differences are and ought to ha referred to an impartial 
committee of inquiry. This, it is held, constitutes the 
Strength of the British constitution. The Commissioner 
has on principle rejected this position and invited a crisis. 
And he has made such a fetish of it that he armed him- 
self beforehand with a letter from Lord Willingdon to bhe 
effect that even he should not interfere with tba OommtB- 
sioner’a decision. He brings io the war to defend bis 
position and abjures the ryots and me to desist from our 
cause aii this time of peril to the Empire. Bat I venture 
bo suggest that the Commissioner's attitude oanstitutes » 
peril far graver than the Carman peril, and I am serving 
the Empire in trying bo deliver it from this peril from 
within. There is no mistaking the faoi that India is 
waking up from its long sleep. The Ryots do nob need 
bo bo literate to appreciate their rights and their duties. 
They have bub to realise their invulnerable power and no 
Government, however strong, can stand against their will. 
The Kaira ryots are solving an imperial problem of the 
first magnitude m India. They will show that it is im¬ 
possible to govern man without their consent. Once the 
Civil Service realises this poslbiou, it will supply to India 
truly civil servants who will be the bulwark of the 
people’s rights. To-day tbs Civil Service rule is a rule 
of fear. The Kaira Ryot is fighting for the rule of 
love. It is bhe Commissioner who has produced the crisis. 
It was, as it is now, his duby to ptydate the people when 
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ho saw that they bald a different view. Tbe revenue of 
India wifi be no more in danger because a Commissioner 
yields to the popular demands and grants oonceasions- 
tharc the admioifiSratiou of justice way iu danger when 
Mrs. May brick was reprieved purely in obedience to the 
pcpHrur will, or the JSmpire was in danger because a. 
corner of a mosque in Cawnpore was replaced in 
obedience to the same demand. Had I hesitated to advise 
the people to stand firm against the Commissioner^ 
reinet* 1 to listen to their prayer, instead of taking toe open 
and healthy course it baa taken, their discontent; would 
have burrowed under and bred ill-will. That bod is *, 
true bod of hie father who rather than harbour ill-will' 
against him, frankly but respectfully telle him all he feel*, 
and equally respectfully resists bim 4 if he cannot truth¬ 
fully obey hie commands. I apply the same law to the 
relations between the Government and the people. There- 
cannot be seasons when a man must suspend bis con- 
science, But just as a wibo father will quickly agree 
with bis son and not inoour bin ill-will, especially if the 
family was in danger from without, even so a wise 
Government will quickly agrae with the ryota rather 
than incur their displeasure. War cannot be permitted 
to give a license to the officials to exact obedience to their 
orders, even though the ryots may consider them lo be- 
unreasonable end unjust. 

The Commissioner steels the hearts of the ryots for 
continuing their course by telling them that for arevena 0 
of four lakhs of rupees be will for ever confiscate over a 
hundred and fifty I. bo us and acres of land worth over three 
orores of rupees, and for ever declare the holders, their 
wives and children unworthy of holding any lands in 
Kaira, Ho ccnaidaiB the ryots to be misguided and 
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cofttiimadous in the same breath, 
words 


These are solemn 


51 Do cot be uudse the impresBion that out mamUtdars and our 
Talatio ^viU realise ifee assessment by attaching and Belling your 
inerrable property* We are not going to trouble ourselves so much, 
Our oiBcora* time is valuable. Only by year bringing in the monkt* 
shall the treasuries be filled, This is no threat. You lake it from me 
that parents never threaten theic children t They only fidvipc* But 
if you do not pay the dues* your lauds will be oonft&oatecL Many 
people say that this will not happen. But! say it will, 1 have no 
need to take a vow, X shall prove that I mean what I say. The 
lands of those who do not pay will be confiscated. Those who are 
contumacious will get no lands in £mur(\ Government do not want 
their names on their Records oi Bights, Those who go out shall 
never bu admitted again, 1 ’ 

I bold that it is the aaored duty of every loyal oibizen 
to fight unto death against such a spirit of vindictiveness 
and tyranny. The Commissioner h&a done the Ahmeda- 
bad strikers and me a orual wrong, in saying that the 
strikers knowingly broke their vow. He was present at 
fih» meeting where the settlement was declared. Ha may 
bold that the strikers bad broken their vow (though his 
spaeoh ab the masting produoad a contrary impression) 
bub there is nothing bo sho <? bhat the strikers knowingly 
broke their vow, On the contrary it was entirely kept 
by thair resuming their work on bheir getting for the 
first day wages demanded by them, and the final decision 
as to wage 3 haiag referred to arbitration. The strikers 
bad suggested arbitration whioh the milt-owners had 
rejeotadU Thair struggle in iks essenae was for a thirty- 
five par cent, inorease in thair wages or such increase as 
an arbitration board may decide And this is what they 
have gos. The hit at the strikers and me ie, I regreb to 
have to say, a bit below the belt, 
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THE MEANING 01? THE COVENANT 
On the 20th April, Mr. Gandhi in company of Mrs . 
Gandhi, Messrs. Manu Subedar, V . J. Fat el and others 
vtsited three villages, viz,, Kasar, Ajarpura and 
Samarlzha in Anand Taluka. 

At Ajarpura which ions visited by the Mcmlatdar of 
the Taluha anltf two days back and where he had taken 
great pains to explain to the people why they should nmu 
pay up the revenue without any further delay , but where 
all efforts had proved fruitless, a meeting of about a thou¬ 
sand men and three hundred ladies was held ■ Here 
Mr, Gandhi delivered a long address. He said :— 

Firab of all I want to talk to you a liifcia about 
the Mamlatdar's visit. The Mamiaidar told you that 
the covenant must ba ohserved. Bat he mi a i a ter prated 
the meaning of the covenant. Eta told you that your 
forefathers had enbered into a covenant with the Govern- 
mant to pay a certain assessment for the lauds in their 
possession, Now let us aee as to what kind of eovauanb our 
forefathers had entered into. Oar ancient law covenant ia 
that we should give to our king one-fourth of the grains 
that grow in oar fields. It meant that whenever our crops 
failed we had to pay nothing- The present Government 
have changed this law and forces up to pay in money. I 
do not know whether it has gained thereby. Perhaps 
they may have. Bat remember well that this is our 
ancient law, and you have taken the vow in accordance 
with it, And again it ts the Government law that if the 
crops are under four annas, the ooUeebion of revenue must 
be suspended till the nest year. Tots year you sincerely 
believe that your ora pa are under four annas and there- 
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tforo your reveuua must be suspended. The Government 
aay that ib is nob your right, bub ill is only a graae that 
ib ana panda revenue til! the next year, bet roe declare 
bo you that it ia no graoe on the part of Govern men t, bub 
ib is your right. And if ib is a grace Government 
-cannot show ib ab’ibfi awaet will." 

Hu then pointed out that the real aigaifmnee of the 
struggle lay in the faatbhab ib would revive bha old village 
republics. Tha key of village self-government lay in the 
assertion of public opinion. He then exhorted them so 
die fearless. Ha than aaid that Satyagrahn must 
•pervade through all their life. 


REPLY TO KAIRA PRESS NOTE 
Mr. M. 7C. Gandhi sent the following reply to the 
.press note issued by the Bombay Government in the first 
week of May, 1918, on the situation in the Kaira District, 
The Government proas note oti the Kaira trouble ia 
re mark able for tha si n a both of omission and omnooi union. 
As to the paragraph devoted So Messrs. Parafcb’s and 
Fa bet's investigations, X wish only to say that ab the 
interview with His Exoellanoy tha Governor, the Oom- 
rmsaionar challenged the accuracy of their statements. I 
immediately suggested the appointment of a eomuaiistee 
of inquiry. Surely, it was the moat proper thing that tha 
Government! oould have done, and tha whole of she an- 
seemly exemptions, the removal of tha oultivatora 1 mil oh 
eattia and their oruaments, the aouiisoatiou orders, oould 
have baeu avoided. Instead, a a tha press note says, they 
posted a Gallsotcr 1 cf long experienoa,' Whab oould he 
do ? The beet of oilioials have to move in a vicious oiroJe, 
They have So carry out- tha traditions of a service which 
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made of prestige a fetish and which considers itself 
4o ba almost infallible, and rarely admits iba mistakes. 

With reference bo the investigation by Mr. Devdfaar 
and his oo-vvorkerg, the press note leaves cm the reader 
the impression that the Oommusionar had responded to- 
their suggestions, At the interview ab which .1 was pre¬ 
sent he challenged the report they had submitted to him 
and said disbinedy that whatever relief he granted would 
not ba granted beoauso of the report which ha said in 
substance was not true so far as it contained any new 
things and was not new in so far as it contained any 
true statements. 

I cannot weary the public with the tragedy in the 
Matar Taluka. Co certain villages of the Xaluka which are 
a if so bed by the irrigation canals they have a double grie¬ 
vance: (1) the ordinary failure of crops by reason of 
the excessive rainfall, and (2) the total dasbrubion of crops 
by reason of aver flooding. In the second case, they are 
ensislod to full remission. So far as I am aware, in many 
oases it has not been granted. 

Ig is nob correct to say that the Servants of India 
Society stopped investigation in the Tbasra Taluk a be¬ 
cause there was no case for inquiry bob because they 
deemed it unnecessary, so their reperb says, as I bad de¬ 
cided bo ioquire into the crops of almost every village, 

UK. GANDHI'S CHALLENGE KOI ACCEPTED 

The press note is less than fair in calling ray method 
of inquiry 4 Utopian. 1 X do adhere bo my contention that 
if the cultivators’ statements may be relied upon, my me¬ 
thod cannot bub yield absolutely reliable results. Who 
•should know bobber than the cultivator himself the yield 
of U crops ? X refuse to believe that lakhs of men could 
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-conspire bo ball an an truth when there was a a great gain, 
in view, and suffering, a cert&inby- Isis impossible for 
thousands of men to team by heart figures aa to the yield, 
■—'actual and probable—of over ten crops so that fcha total 
in each case would give leas than a four-anna crop. I 
contend that my method contains automatic safeguards 
against deception. Moreover I had challenged the official 
annawari alike of kharif .and rabi crops. When I did bo 
the rabi crops were still standing. I had, therefore, sug- 
•gestad tnat they could cut the rabi crops and test tha 
yield and thus find the true aunawari. I had suggested 
this specially of Yadthal. My argument was that if the 
cultivators' annawari of such rabi crops was found to be 
correct and the officials' wrong, it was not improper to 
infer that the cultivators’ valuations regarding the kharif 
orop 9 ware also right. My offer was not accepted. E 
may add that I had asked to be allowed to bo present 
when tha collector visited Vadfchal which waa taken as a 
test village. This request waa also not acceded to. 

Tuo note is misleading inasmuch as it states that in 
arriving at my annawari, I have uob taken into account 
the rabi crops or the cotton crops, i have taken these 
crops into account, I have imply questioned the logic of 
tha official system. The reason is obvious. If cub of a 
population of one thousand men, only bwo hundred men 
-grew rabi orops> it would be highly unjust to the eight 
hundred men to force up their annawari if without the 
rabi crops their crops showed only four annas or 
•under* 


GROSS INACCURACIES 


I am surprised ab the gross inacauraoies in the para¬ 
graph devoted to the crops in Ijimbaei. In the first ins- 
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tance I was not present when the official inquiry wae> 
made, and in the second instance the wheat, w bieb io 
valued at Ba. 13,445, included wheat also from two 
neighbouring villages so that out of the crops estimated 
at Es- 13,445, three assessments bad to be paid. And 
what are Ra* 13,440 in a population of eighteen hundred, 
men ? For the matter of that, I am prepared to admit 
that the L'mbasi people had a rioe crop which too gave 
them as many rupees. At the rate of forty rupees per 
head per year to feed a man the Limbasi people would re~ 
quire Ra. 72,000 for their food alone. It may interest 
the public to know that according to tbeoilioia! aonawari* 
the I/mb&si wheat alone should have been 
Its. 83,021* This figure has bean supplied to me by tba 
collector. To demonstrate the recklessness with which, 
the press note has been prepared, I may add that if fcbs 
Limbasi people are to bo believed, the whole of the wheat 
crop was on the threshing floor. Ac cording to their 
Statements, nearly one-third was foreign wheat. The 
Llmbasi wheat, therefore, would be under Rg. 9,000. Tbs 
official annawari is ten annaa. Now according to tho 
actual yield the wheat annawari of Limbaei was 11 annas 
as against the official ten annas. Moreover, a inaund of 
wheat per Vigha is required as seed and the Limbaei 
oulbivatora had 3,000 (Rs. 3 per amund equals Es. 9,000) 
maunds of wheat on 1,965 Vighas, i.e., the wheat orop 
was a trifle over the seed. Lastly, whilst the crop was- 
under harvest, I had offered to the collector to go over to 
Limbaei myself and to have it weighed so that there 
might he no question of the accuracy or otherwise of the 
cultivators’ statements. But the oolleotor did nob accept* 
my offer. Therefore, I hold that the cultivators' figures? 
must bo accepted as true. 
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advocacy op passive resistance 
Mavely to show bow ho pales a ly misleading the prsaa 
cote ia T may abate thab the Gujarat Babb a did nob pase 
a resolution advising passive resistance. Not that it 
would haw shirked it hub I fell* that P*” We ,e ' . 

Bistanoa should nob ba bbo snbjaob of a resolution in a 
gabbs, whose constitution was governed by the rule of 
majority and so the Gujarat Babha's resolution left it 
open to individual members to follow their own bent o, 
mind. If. is brae that most of the active members of the 
Sabba are engaged in the Kaira trouble. 

I must repudiate totally the insinuation that I 
dissuaded payment by people who wished to pay. The 
figures given in the press note showing the fipUaotion in 
the different Talttkas, 5f they prove anything, prove that 
the hand of the law has hit them hard and that the rears 
of the Bavanis and the Talatis have proved too strong for 
them. When after confiscation and sales under execution 
the Govern man b show a clean bill and no arrears, will they 
contend that tbara was no case for relief or inquiry ? 

I admit that the suspension is granted as a matter of 
graoe and notaa a matter of right enforceable by law, but 
the concession is not hassd on caprice, but is regulated 
by properly defined rules, and the Government do not 
contend that if the orops had beau under four annas they 
eould have withheld suspension. The sola point through- 
out has been the diffarenoe as to annaw&ri. If it is true 
that in granting concessions the Government take into 
Rooaanb also other oiroumsbanoas, e> ff., in the words of 
the press note, the general aoonomio situation, suspen¬ 
sion is doubly necessary this year because of the plague 
and high prices. The collector bold raa definitely that ha 
could not taka this last into account. He oould grant 



suspension only under the rules which bad reference only 
to crops and nothing else. 


I think I have shown enough here to warrant a 
committee of inquiry and I submit fahah, as a matter of 
prinoiple, it would be worth while granbing bho inquiry 
even if one ouHivator remains with anarraar against him, 
beoause there is nothing found to attach and the Govern¬ 
ment might be reluctant to sell his lands. The people 
have'challanged the^aeouraoy of Talatia' figures ; in some 
eases there are TaUtig themselves ready to coma forward 
to ahovv that they were asked to put up the aauawari 
found by them. Bub if the inquiry is now held to be 
unnecessary, why do the Government not grant suspen¬ 
sion, especially when admittedly there is only a small 
number left to oolleot from and more especially when 
if suspension is granted well-to-do cultivators are ready 
to pay. 

It is evident now that Government have surrendered 
the question of prinoiple for which the Commissioner has 
stood. 

VICEROY'S CALL FOR COHCORD 

The Viceroy has appealed for the sinking of domestic 
differences. Is the appeal confined only bo the ryots or 
rn ay the officials also yield to the popular will when the 
popular demand is not immoral or unjust and thus pro¬ 
duce contentment ? 

It distress means starvation, I admit that the Haifa 
people are nob starving, But if sale of goods to pay 
assessment or to buy grain for food bo an indication 
of distress there is enough of it in the district. I am 
prepared to show that hundreds have paid their assess¬ 
ment either by incurring debts or by selling their trees, 
cattle or other valuables. The most grievous omission 



in tha prose note. however, is that of the foot tbaif 


oolleobiona are being mad® in a vindictive spirit* The 
cultivators are being taught a lassori far their contumacy 
ao called, They ara under threat to lose their lauds 
worth 3 ororea of rupees for an assessment of 4 lakhs of 
cupesa. Tu many oases a quarter of the assessment has 
■bean exaoied - as a penalty. Is there nob in the above 
■narrative room for a doubt that the offioiaia may be ia 
■the wrong ? 

END OF THE KAIRA STRUGGLE 

The following is the translation of a manifesto'issued 
in Qujamli to the people of Kaira by Messrs. M.K. Gandhi 
a?td Vallabhbhai J, Patel ;— 

The struggle that the people of the Distriot of Kaira 
entered upon on the 22nd of March last, has come to an 
end. The people took the following vow on that day i— 

“ Oar village has had crops under tour annas. Wo therefore 
requested the Government to postpone collection to the next year, 
hut they did not do bo. We the undersigned therefore solemnly 
declare .hat we shall not pay the assessment for tha year whether 
it ha wholly or in part. We shall undergo all the sufferings that 
may tee alt from such refraining, We shall also allow cur lands to 
bo oanffsoated should they do so. But we shall uot by voluntary 
payment allow ourselves to be regarded as liars and thus lose our 
self-respect, If the Government woulifcgraciiously postpone for all 
the remaining villages collection of the balance of the revenue, we, 
who oan afford it, would bo prepared to pay up revenue whether it 
ba iu full or in part, I'ha reason why the well-to-do amongst us 
would not pay is that if they do, the needy ones would out of (right 
sail their chattels, or inour debts and pay the revenue and thus 
suffer, Wo believe that it is the duty of the well-to-do to protoot 
tha needy against suah a plight.” 

I ha meaning of this vow is that the Government 
suspending collection of the revenue from the poor, th® 
well-to-do should pay the assessment due by them. Tha 
Mamlatdar of Nndiad at Utt3raanda, on the 3rd of June, 
■issued auoh orders, whereupon the people of Utfceraanda 
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who could afford, were advised to pay up- Payuianfcg; 
have already commenced there. 

Oa the foregoing order having been pa33ed at Utter- 
eanda a fetter was addressed to the Collector stating that 
if orders like the one in Uttersanda were passed every¬ 
where the struggle would come to an end, and it would 
be possible to inform His Exaelleuoy the Governor on the 
10th instant—the day of the sitting of the Proviooial 
War Conference—that the domestic difference in Kaira 
was settled. The Collector has replied to the effect that 
the order like the one in Ubtersanda is applicable to the 
whole distriot. Thus the peoples' prayer baa at last been 
granted. The Collector baa also stated in reply to a 
query about Okotkai orders that the orders will nob be 
enforced against those who may voluntarily pay up. Our 
thanks are due to the Collector for this nancessioo, 

AN END WITHOUT GRACE 

We are obliged to say with sorrow that although the 
struggle has come to an and it is an end without grace. 
It lacks dignity. The above orders have not been passed 
either with generosity or with the heart in them. It very 
much looks as if the orders have beau passed with the 
greatest reluctance, THa Collector Bays:— 

“ Orders were issued to all raamlatdars on the 2oth April that 
no pressure ehould be put on those unable to pay. Their attention 
was again drawn to these orders in a proper eiroulsr issued by me 
oa the 23nd of M,.y and to ensure that proper effect was given to 
them. The mamlatdars were advised to divide the defaulters in 
each village into two classes, those who could pay and those who 
Were uoablo to pay on aoeount of poverty.” 

If this was so why were these orders nob published 
to the people ? Had thoy known them on the 25th April 
what Btifferinga would they not have been saved from. 
The expenses that wers unnecessarily incurred by the 
Government in engaging the effiniaia of tha diatrioi in> 
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eflcobing executions would have J^esn sa*9<3. Wharover the 
assessment was uncollected the people lived with then" 
lives in their hands. They have livad away from their 
homos to avoid attachments. They havo nofi had even 
enough food. The women have suffered what they 
ought nob bo have. At times, they have boon obliged bo 
put up with insults from insolent Circle Inspectors, and 
bo helplessly watch their milch haffalloas taken away 
from them. Thay ’hava paid Ohothai fipes, and had they 
known the foregoing ardors they would havo been saved 
all the miseries. The officials knew that this raliai for 
the poor was bhe orux of the struggle. The Commissioner 
would not avan look at this difficulty. Many letters were 
addressed to him but he remained unhanding. Hs said - 
" Individual relief eauoob be granted, it is nob the law.' 
Now the Collector says : " The orders of April 25, so far 
as it related to potting pressure on those who ware really 
Unable bo pay on aaiount of poverty, were merely ft re* 
abatement of whab are publicity known bo be the standing- 
orders of Government on that subjaai.’* If this is really 
true the people have suffered deliberately and through 
shear obstinacy 1 At the time of going bo Delhi Mr, Gandhi 
wrote bo the Qommlssiouer requesting him to grant or to 
issue orders to tha above effect so that the good news 
oouid be given to His Evoellanoy the Viceroy. The Com¬ 
missioner gava no head to the request. 

OFFICIAL'S OBSTINACY 

“ vVe are moved by the suSarings ot the people, we perceive our 
mistake and in order to placate the people we are now prepared to 
grant individual reiiflfthe offbials oouid have generously said all 
this and endeared themselves to the people bat they have obstinately- 
avoided this method (of winning them over). And oven now relief 
has been granted in a niggardly manner, involuntarily and without, 
admission of any mistake. It is even claimed that what hsa now 
been granted is nothing new, And hanoe wo aay that there is little, 
grass in the settlement, 
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The offl&ials have failed to bo popular because of 
<their obatiaaoy, because of their mistaken belief that they 
should never admit being in the wrong and because of 
their having made it a fetish that it should never be naid 
of them that they had yielded to anything like popular 
agitation, It grieves ua to offer fchia orlbioiara. Bat we 
h'wo permitted ourselves to do so as their friends. 

A TRIBUTE TO KAIRA PEOPLE 
Bui though the official attitude is thus unsatisfactory, 
oar prayer baa bean granted and it is our duty to aeoapt 
the oonaession with thankfulness. Nov/, there ia only 8 
■per cent of the assessment remaining unpaid. It was a 
poiDfc of honour with us' till now to refuse payment. 
Oonditiong having materially altered it is a point of 
honour for a Saiyagrahi to pay up the assessment. Those 
who can afford should pay without oattsing the Govarn* 
•want the slightest trouble and thus show that, when there 
iano con fiint between the dioi&tea of acnscienoe and those 
of raan-mada law they are able to compel anybody to 
obey the law of the land. A Satyagrahi sometimes ap¬ 
pears momentarily to disobey Jaws and the oonatituted 
authority, only So prove in the and hie regard for both. 

In making a list of those who are unable to pay we 
should apply a teat so rigid that no one oan ohallenga our 
finding. Those whoaa incapacity for payment ia at all in 
doubt should consider it their duty to pay, The final 
■dooiBion as to the incapacity for payment will rest with 
the authorities) but we believe that the judgment of the 
•people will have its full weight, 

HONOUR OP A 3ATYAGRAHI 
By thetr courage the people of Kaira have drawn the 
attention of the whole of India. During the last sis 
•mouths they have had full feasta of the fruits of observing 



truth, feartessnas, uaiby, determination and self-saorifi j&. 
Wb hope that they will still further oulbivafco these great 
qualities will rnova forward in the path of progress, and 
ehed lustre on the a am 3 of the Motherland. It is our firm 
belief that the people of Kura have trulj nerved their own. 
cause, as wall aa the cause ol Swaraj and the Empire. 

May God bless you. 


THE EAST PHASE 

The Catyagraha Campaign in Kaira was thus practi¬ 
cally over. Several meetings tvere hold, some to greet th& 
Salyagr.ak is released from jail, some to celebrate the victory 
of the campaign and several more to do honour to Mr. 
Gandhi for his wise and courageous lead. At the meeting 
of the 27th July at Nadiad, Mr. Gandhi thus welcomed 
those who were released from the jail s — 

'Wa stand on the thrasholl of a twilight—whether 
morning or evening twilight we know not, One is follow¬ 
ed by the night, the other heralds the dawn. If we want 
to see the dawning day after the twilight and not tba- 
mournful night, it behoves every one of us who are Home 
Balers to realise the troth ai this juncture, to stand for ib- 
against any odds and to preach and practise it at any cost 
unflinchingly, Only will thB oorreot praobioa of truth en¬ 
title them to the name of Home Buiers. 

It happened, that some one who preceded had said in 
the coarse of his speech that he teas the disciple of 
Mr. Tandy a who , in turn, was the disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Almost the whole of Mr, Gandhi's address teas in 
answer to this statement. lie said ; — 

As the fate would have it, it happens that with my 
lncger stay and increasing familiarity in India, thaunen 
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hesitate bo volunteer lor others and talk of them as my 


digoiplos. Bab I may give them a warning. I ana nob 
insensible that this warning oarrias with it a sense of 
self-esteem, bub even at the risk of being styled con a sited, 
f would give the warning. I say fehab is is nab within me 


to be anybody's “Guru.” X hive always and will always 


disclaim this title, I. who am in search of a spiritual 
Guru; how oan I arrogate fto myself tha tibia of a Guru ? 
I oaonofc even think of being anybody’s polittoal guru in 


the sense that X applied the term to the late Mr. Gokhale, 
for I am bub an infant in polities. Another thing is that 


T would be infinitely pained to find one who calls himself 
my d’seipla going astray, or falling ah orb cf my ex pee ta¬ 
ttoos and I want to spare myself bhab pain, X, therefore, 
ask you bo think a million times before you proceed bo say 
that you are anybody's disciple. Our whole life is but 
an experiment and our skill lies in always keeping the 
grain from bhe chaff. I wish you all bo join me in this 
great experiment, nob aa diseiples bub as my brothers and 
sisters, regarding me if you choose, as your alder brother. 
To he a guru X must be myself flawlessly perfect, which I 
can never claim bo be. (Speaking of Mr. Mohaulal Pandya 
the Mahtma said :) Th^bonourjfor the victory belongs to 
Hr. Paudya in a special aeneo, I am every ft hero being 
regarded as one living in the Blysian heights of perfectness, 
as one by profession a Satyagrabi, and j»S standing apart 
from all, capable of conceiving anything aud achieving 
anything. No one therefore ventures to emulate my ex¬ 
ample. Bat Mr. Mohanlal Pandya was still a novice in 
the trade, he began his study of Sabyagraha early in the 
campaign and has now woo his degree of the Master of 
Art3. His influence, therefore, told on all and he could 
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infect many others with hla aourage and lova of truth. 
Concluding, the Mahatma said that Satyagraha had 
multitudinous applioabions and one could not call himsslf 
a real Satyagrahi unless ha had realised all of them. 

The meeting In Nadiad was called for the special 
purpose of doing honour to Hr, Gandhi. On receiving the 
address Hr. Gandhi spoke to this effect :— 

I am grateful to you for the address of honour you 
hare given me. But a servant of the people cannot aooopb 
honours, II„ la supposed to have oonsaoratad his all to 
-tbs people and I eould but coaaaorata all that you have 
given me to you. Oaa who has made "sarvioe ” his re¬ 
ligion, cannot lust for honour; the moment he does so, 
ha is lost. I have seen that some are inspired by the 
lust of help while some by the lust of fame. The lust of 
help is sordid enough, but that of fame is even more so. 
The misdeeds of the latter leads a man into one more 
wicked than those into which the former does. I there¬ 
fore beseech you that if you want really to do me honour) 
do net please give me a shower bath of addresses and 
honours. The bast way to honour me is to do my 
behest and to carry my principles itibo praotioe. And 
what, forsooth, have I dona in this campaign ? If any¬ 
thing, I can only claim the cleverness that is necessary 
for a commander in picking out mentor his oampaign. 
I was clever enough in doing that, but there too I should 
not have achieved naythiug if you had not acquitted 
yourselves well. Toe choice of my lieutenant, I may 
here add, was particularly happy, I will say that, 
without the help of Mr. V. J. Patel, wa 00 uld 
not have won tha oampaign. Ha had a splendid 
praotioe, he had hia municipal work to do, but ha 
renounced it all and threw himself in the oampaign. But 
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before I oloae, I mUBfc'give nay tribute of praise to those 
who deserve it wore than all the rest, and whose names- 
will probably never adorn your honours list. First and 
foremost I place the sweeper in the Anantbasbrarn. who 
haB rendered me a service whioh is eervioe in the highest 
sense of the term, and for which I can never express ade¬ 
quate gratefulness- Next come the children of the Ashram, 
who have ungrudgingly without any sense of reward 
served me, looked after me at all hours of the day and 
the night, and bhua rendered a service of whioh vakils 
and barrisfeera are inaapable. 


EARLIER INDIAN SPEECHES. 

THE DUTIES OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP. 

The following statement made by Mr. Gandhi at the 
time of the troubles in the Transvaal explains his atti¬ 
tude toxvards law and legislators and enunciates the 
duties of true British citizenship :— 

I consider myself a lover of the British Empire, a 
citizen (though vote less) of the Transvaal, prepared fo 
take ray foil share in promoting the general well-being 
of the country. And I claim it to be perfectly honour¬ 
able and consistent with the above profession to advise 
my countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic Act, as 
being derogatory to their manhood and offensive to their 
religion. And I claim, too, that the method of passive 
resistance adopted to combat the mischief is the clearest 
and safest, because, if the cause is not true, it is the 
resisters, and they alone, who suffer. I am perfectly 
aware of the danger to good government, in a country 
inhabited by many races unequally developed, when an 
honest citizen advises resistance to a law of the land* 
But I infuse to believe in the infallibility of legislators. 
I do believe that they are not always guided by gene¬ 
rous or even just sentiments in their dealings with 
unrepresented classes. I venture to say t hat if nassive 
resistance is generally accepted, it will once and for 
ever avoid the contingency of a terrible death-struggle 
and bloodshed in the event (not impossible) of the 
natives being exasperated by a stupid mistake of our 
legislators. 

15 
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It has been said that those who do not like the law 
may leave the country. This is all very* well, spoken 
from a cushioned chair, but it is neither possible nor 
becoming for men to leave the if homes because they do 
not subscribe to certain laws enacted against them. The 
Oi danders of the Boer regime complained of harsh 
laws; they, too, were told that if they did not like 
them, they could retire from the country. Are Indians, 
av ho are fighting for their self-respect, to slink away 
.from the country for fear of suffering imprisonment or 
worse ? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
Indians from the country save brute force. It is no part 
of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the laws 
imposed on him. And if my countrymen believe in God 
and the existence of the soul, then, while they may 
•admit that their bodies belong to the state to be 
imprisoned and deported, their minds, their wills, and 
their souls must ever remain free like the birds of the 
air, and are beyond the reach of the swiftest arrow. 

A FLEA FOR THE SOUL. 

t <**, , X " L ^ 

'fhe follow inn * s «« extract from the letter of the 
London correspondent of ihe “ Amrtta Bazaar Patrika " 
summarising an address delivered by Mr. Gandhi before 
the Members of ihe Bmerson Club and of the Hampstead 
Branch of ihe Peace and Arbitration Society whilst in 
London. 

Mr. Gandhi turned to India, and spoke with 
■enthusiasm of Rama, the victim of the machinations of 
.a woman, choosing fourteen yrars 1 exile rather than 
surrender ; other Orientals were mentioned, and then, 
through the Doukhabors of to-day, lie brought the 
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thoughts of the audience to the soul resistance of Indians- 
versm brute force in south Africa. Be insisted that it 
was completely a mistake to believe that Indians were 
incapable of lengthened resistance for a principle; in 
their fearlessness of suffering they were second to none 
in the world. Passive resistance had been called a 
weapon of the weak, but Mr. Gandhi maintained that it 
required courage higher than that of a soldier on the 
battlefield, which was often the impulse of the moment; 
for passive resistance was continuous and sustained : it 
meant physical suffering. Some people were inclined 
to think it too difficult to be carried out to-day, but those 
who held that idea were not moved by true courage— 
Again referring to Oriental teaching, Mr. Gandhi said 
that the teaching of the “ Lord’s Song" was, from the 
beginning, the necessity of fearlessness. He touched on 
the question of physical force while insisting that it 
was not thought of by Indians in the Transvaal. He does 
does not want to share in liberty for India that is 
gained by violence and bloodshed, and insists that no 
country is so capable as India for wielding soul force. 
Mr. Gandhi did not approve of the militant tactics of 
the suffragettes for the reason that they were meeting 
body force with body force, and not using the higher 
power of soul force : violence begot violence. He main* 
tained, too, that the association of Britain and India— 
must be a mutual benefit, if India—eschewing 
violence—did not depart from her proud position of be¬ 
ing the giver and the teacher of religion, “If the world 
believes in the existence or the soul.” He said in con¬ 
clusion, “it must be recognised that soul force is better 
than body force; it is the sacred principle of love which 
moves mountains. Oh us is the responsibility of living 
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oiit this sacred law ; we are not concerned with results,'* 
Mr. Gandhi protested against the mad rush of to¬ 
day, and, instead of blessing the means by which 
modern science has made this mad rush possible, that 
is, railways, motors, telegraph, telephone, and even the 
coming flying machines, he declared that they were- 
diverting man's thoughts from the main purpose of life ; 
bodily comfort stood before soul growth ; man had no 
time to-day even to know himself; he preferred a news¬ 
paper or sport or other things rather than to be left 
alone with himself for thought. He claimed Ruskin as 
on his side in this expression of protest against the 
drive and hurry of modern civilisation. He did not 
describe this development of material science as ex¬ 
clusively British, ‘but he considered that its effect in 
India had been baneful in many ways. He instanced 
the desecration of India’s holy places, which he said 
were no longer holy, because the fatal facility of 
locomotion had brought to those places people whose 
only aim was to defraud the unsophisticated : such 
people, in the olden days when pilgrimages meant Song 
and wearisome walking through jungles, crossing rivers,, 
and encountering many dangers, had not the stamina to 
reach the goal. Pilgrimages in those days could only 
bo jr’dertaken by the cream of society, but they came 
.c. know each other ; the aim of the holy places was to 
make India holy. Plague and famine, which existed in 
pre British days, were local then ; to-day, rapid locomo¬ 
tion had caused them to spread. To avoid the calamity 
which intense materialism must bring, Mr. Gandhi 
urged that india should go back to her former holiness 
which is not yet lost. The contact with the West has 
awakened lier from the lethargy into which she had 
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sunk : the new spirit, if properly directed, would bring 
blesssing to both nations and to the world. If India 
adopted Western modern civilisation as Japan had done, 
there must be perpetual conflict and grasping between 
Briton and Indian. If, on the other hand, India’s ancient 
civilisation can withstand this latest assault, as it has 
withstood so many before, and be. as of old, the reli¬ 
gious teacher, the spiritual guide, then there would ba 
no impassable barrier between East and West. Some 
circumstances exist, said Mr, Gandhi, which we cannot 
understand; but the main purpose of life is to live 
rightly, think rightly, act rightly; the soul must 
languish when we give ail our thought to the body. 


ON ANARCHICAL CRIMES. 

The following is the summary of an address 
delivered at the Students* Hall , College Square, Calcutta , 
in March 1915 with the Hon. Mr. Lyon in the chair. 

Though it was the command of his Guru, the late 
Mr. Gokhale that Mr. Gandhi, during his stay here 
should keep his ears open but his mouth shut, he could 
not resist the. temptation of addressing the meeting. It 
was the opinion of the speaker as well as his departed 
Guru that politics should not be a sealed book to the 
student community ; for he saw no reason why student 
should not study and take part in politics. He went the 
length of saying that politics should not be divorced 
from religion. They would agree with him as well as 
their teachers, professors and the worthy Chairman that 
literary education is of no value, if jt is notable to build 
up a sonnd character. Could it be said that the students 
or the public men in this country are entirely fearless ? 
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This question engaged the speaker's serious attention 
although he was in exile. Fie understood what political 
dacoity or political assassination was. He had given 
the subject his most careful attention and he came to 
the conclusion that some of the students of his country 
were fired no doubt with zeal in their minds and with 
love for their motherland, but they did not know bow 
they should love her best.’ He believed that some 
of them resorted to nefarious means, because they 
did not work in the fear of God but in the feat of 
man. He was there to tell them that if he was for 
sedition, he must speak out sedition and think loudly 
and take the consequence. If he did so, it would clear 
the atmosphere of any taint of hypocrisy. If the 
students, who are the hopes of India, nay, perhaps of the 
Empire, did not work in the fear of God., but in the fear 
of man, in the fear of the authorities—the Government 
whether it is represented by the British or an indigenous 
body, the results would prove disastrous to the country. 
They should always keep their minds open, regardless 
of what the consequence would be ; youths who have 
resorted to dacoities and assassinations, were misguided 
youths with whom they should have absolutely no 
connection. They should consider those persons as 
enemies to themselves and to their country- But he 
did not fora moment suggest that they should hate those 
people. The speaker was not a believer in Government 
he would not have any Government. He believes that 
Government is the best that governs the least. But 
whatever his personal views were, he must say that 
misguided zeal that resorts to dacoities and assassinationS 
cannot be productive of any good. These dacoities and 
assassinations are absolutely a foreign growth in India* 
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They cannot lake root here and cannot be a permanent 
institution here. History proves that assassinations 
have done no good. The religion of this country, the 
Hindu religion is abstention from “kimsa," that is taking 
animal life. That is, he believes the guiding principle 
of all religions. The Hindu religion says that even the 
evil-doer should not be hated. It says that nobody has 
any right to kill even the evil deer. These assassina¬ 
tions are a western institution and the speaker warned 
his hearers against these western methods and western 
evils, Wliat have they done in the western world ? 
If the youths imitated them and believed that they 
couul do the slightest good to India they were totally 
mistaken. He wouid not discuss what Government was 
best for India, whether the British Government or the 
Government that existed before, though he believed 
that there was a great deal of room for improvement in 
the British Government. But he would advise his 
young friends to be fearless, sincere and be guided by 
the principle of religion. If they had a programme for 
the country, let them place, it opeuly before the public. 
The speaker concluded the address with an appeal to 
the young men present, to be religions and be guided by 
a spirit of religion and morality. If they were prepared 
to die, the speaker was prepared to die with them. He 
would he ready to accept their guidance. But if they 
wanted to terrorise the country, he should rise against 
them. 



LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


At ike annual gathering of the Madras Law Dinner 
in April 1915, Mr. M. K. Gandhi was specialty invited 
to propose the toast of the British Empire. The Hon'bps 
Mr. Corbet, the Advocate-General, in doing so referred to 
Mr. Gandhi as a very distinguished stranger, a stranger 
in the seme that they had not known him long, but one 
whose name they were all familiar with. Mr. Gandhi 
was a member of the profession, though he had not lately 
practised. Mr. Gandhi, he continued , was about to pro¬ 
pose the toast of the British Empire, for the consolida¬ 
tion of which he had laboured strenuously, with absolute 
self-devotion for many years. Mr. Gandhi said :— 

During my three months 1 tour in India, as also in 
South Africa, I have been so often questioned how I, a 
determined opponent of modern civilization and an 
avowed patriot; could reconcile myself to loyalty of the 
British Empire of which India was such a large part ; 
how it was possible for me to find it consistent that 
India and England could work together for mutual 
benefit. It gives me the greatest pleasure this evening 
at this great and important gathering, to re-declare my 
loyalty to this British Empire, and my loyalty is based 
upon very selfish grounds. As a passive resister I dis¬ 
covered that a passive resister has to make good his 
claim to passive resistance, no matter under what cir¬ 
cumstances he finds himself, and 1 discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which 1 have 
fallen in love, and one of those ideals is that every sub¬ 
ject of the British Empire has the freest scope possible 
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for his energies and honour and whatever he thinks is 
due to his conscience. I think that this is true of the 
British Empire, as it is not true of any other Govern¬ 
ment. (Applause.) I feel, as you here perhaps know, 
that t am no lover of any Government and I have more 
than one said that that Government is best which 
governs least. And I have found that it is possible for 
me to be governed least under the British Empire. Hence 
my loyalty to tbe,British Empire, (Loud applause). 


ADVICE TO STUDENTS. 


Mr. Gandhi delivered the following speech at the 
Y. M. 0. .4. in reply to the Madras Students’ address o» 
April 27, 1915, the Hon, Mr. V , S. Srinivasa Sastri 
presiding* 

Mr. Chairman and Dear Friends,—Madras as well- 
nigh exhausted the English vocabulary in using adjec¬ 
tives of virtue with reference to my wife and myself, and, 
if I may be called upon to give an opinion as to where I 
have been smothered with kindness, love and attention, I 
would have to say: it is Madras. (Applause). But as 
I have said so often, I believed it of Madras. So it is no 
wonder to me that you are lavishing all these kindnesses 
with unparalleled generosity, and now the. worthy pre¬ 
sident of the Servants of India Society—under which 
society I am going through a period of probation—has, 
if I may say so, capped it all. Am 1 worthy of these 
things? My answer from the innermost recesses of my 
heart is an emphatic ‘ No.*' But 1 have come to India 
to become worthy of every adjective that you may use, 
* and all my life will certainly be dedicated to prove 
worthy of them, if I am to be a worthy servant. 







And no it is that you have sung that beautiful' 
national song, on hearing which all of us sprang to our 
feet. >'Xhe poet has lavished all the adjectives that he 
possibly could to describe Mother India. He describes 
Mother India as sweet smiling, sweet-speaking, fragrant, 
all-powerful, all good, truthful, land flowing with milk 
and honey, land having ripe fields, fruits and grains, 
land inhabited by a race of men of whom we have only 
a picture in the great Golden Age. He pictures to us a 
land which shall embrace in its possession the whole of 
the world, the whole of humanity by the might or 
right not of physical power but of soul-power. Can we 
sing that hymn ? I ask myself, “can I, by any right,, 
spring to my feet when I listen to that song.*' The 
poet no doubt gave us a picture for our realisation, the 
words of which simply remain prophetic, and it is for 
you, the hope of India, to realise every word that the 
poet has said in describing this motherland of ours. To 
day, I feel that these adjectives are very largely mis¬ 
placed in bis description of the motherland, and it is 
for you and for tne to make good the claim that the poet 
has advanced on behalf of his motherland. 

THE RE AT EDUCATION. 

You, the students of Madras, as well as the siudeuts 
ail over India—are you receiving an education which 
Will make you worthy to realise that ideal and which 
will draw the best out of you, or is it an education which 
has become a factory for making Government employees 
or clerks in commercial offices ? Is the goal of the educa¬ 
tion that you are receiving that of mere employment 
whether in the Government departments or other 
departments ? If that be the goal of your Education, if 
that is the goal that you have set before yourselves,, l 
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feel and I fear that the vision which the poet pictured for 
himself is far from being realised. As you have heard 
me say perhaps, or as you have read, l am and I have 
been a determined opponent of modern civilisation. I 
want you to turn your.eyes to-day upon what is going on 
in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion that 
Europe is to-day groaning under the heels of the modern 
civilization then you and your elders will have to think 
twice before you can emulate that civilisation in our 
Motherland, But I have been told, 4i How can we help 
it, seeing that our rulers bring that culture to our 
Motherland.'* Do not make any mistake about it at all, I 
do not for one moment believe that it is for any rulers to 
bring that culture to you, unless you are prepared to 
accept it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture 
before us I think that we have forces within ourselves to 
enable us to reject that culture without having to reject 
the rulers themselves. ( Applause). 1 have said on many 
a platform that the British race is with us. 1 decline to 
go into the reasons why that race is with us, but I do 
believe that it is possible for India if she would but 
live upto the traditions of the sages of whom you have 
heard from our worthy president, to transmit a message 
through this great race, a message not of physical 
might, but a message of love. And ‘then, it will bs 
your privilege to conquer the conquerors not by shed¬ 
ding blood but by sheer force of spiritual predominencft. 
When I consider what is going on to-day in India, I 
think it is necessary for us to say what our opinion is in 
connection with the political assassinations and political 
dacoities, I feel that these are purely a foreign impor¬ 
tation which cannot take root in this land. But you 
the student world have to beware, lest mentally or 






morally you give one thought of approval vo this 
kind of terrorism. I, as a passive resister, will 
give you another thing very substantial for it. 
Terrorise yourself ; search within ; by all means resist 
tyranny wherever you find it ; by all means resist en¬ 
croachment upon your liberty, but not by shedding the 
blood of the tyrant. That is not what is taught by our 
religion. Our religion is based upon ahimaa, which in 
its active form is nothing but Love, love not only to 
your neighbours, not only to your friends but love even 
to those who may be your enemies. 

One word more in connection with the same thing I 
think that if we were to practise truth, to practise 
ahimsa we must immediately see that we also pratise 
fearlessness. If our rulers are doing what in our opinion 
is wrong, and if we feel it onr duty to let them hear our 
advice, even though it may be considered sedition, I urge 
you to speak sedition—but at your peril, you must be 
prepared to suffer the consequences. And when you are 
ready to suffer the consequences and not hit below the 
belt, then I think you will have made good your right 
to have your advice heard even by the Government, 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

I ally myself with the British Government, because 
I believe that it is possible for me to claim equal part¬ 
nership with every subject of the British Umpire. I 
to-oay claim that equal partnership. I do not belong to 
a subject race. I do not call myself a member of a 
subject race. But there is this thing : it is not for the 
British Governors to give you; it is for you to take 
the thing. I want and I can take the thing. That I 
want only by discharging my obligations. Max 
Muller has told us,—we need not go to Mas Muller to 
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interpret our own religion—but he says, our religion 
consists in four letters‘‘D-u-t-y 1 ’ and not in the five 
letters “Rd-g-h-t". And if you believe that all that we 
want can go from a letter discharge of our duty,, 
then think always of your duty and fighting along, 
those lines ; you will have no fear of any man, you will 
fear only God. That is the message that rny master— 
if I may say so, your master too—Mr, Gokhale has given 
to us. What is that message then ? It is in the constitu¬ 
tion of the Servants of India Society and that is tho 
message by which I wish to be guided in my life. The 
message is to spiritualise the poluical life and the 
political institutions of the country. We must immedi¬ 
ately set about realising its practice. The students 
cannot he away from politics. Politics is as essential to 
them as religion. Politics cannot be divorced from 
religion. My views may not be acceptable to you, 
I know. All the same, I can only give you what is 
stirring me to rny very depths. On the authority 
of my experiences in South Africa 1 claim that your 
countrymen who had not that modern culture but who 
had that strength of the Kisbis of old, who have 
inherited the tafrascharya performed by the Rishis, 
without having known a single word of English lite¬ 
rature and without knowing anything whatsoever of 
the present modern culture, they were able to rise to 
their full height. And what has been possible for the 
uneducated and illiterate countrymen of ours in South 
Africa is ten times possible for you and for me to-day in 
this sacred land of ours. May that be your privilege 
and may that be my privilege- (Applause.) 
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Mr. and Mrs , Gandhi on their ivay to Tranquebar 
arrived at Maya vara m on the 22nd May, 1915, and they 
were presented with an address by the citizens of the 
toxin . In the course of his reply. Mr, Gandhi said — 
It was quite by accident that I had the great 
pleasure of receiving an address from my ‘ Panchama 
brethren, and there, they said that they were without 
convenience tor drinking water, they were without con¬ 
venience for living supplies, and they could not buy or 
hold land, Tt was difficult for them even to approach 
Courts. Probably, the last is due to their fear, bat a 
fear certainly not due to themselves, and who is then 
responsible for this state of things? Do we propose to 
perpetuate this state of things? Is it a part of Hindu¬ 
ism ? I do not know. I have now to learn what 
Hinduism really is. In so far as I have been able to 
study Hinduism outside India, I have felt that it is no 
part of real Hinduism to have in its hold a mass of 
people whom I would call “ untouchables,” If it was 
proved to me that this is an essential part, of Hinduism, 
J for one would declare myself an open rebel against 
Hinduism itself. (Hear, hear.) 

Are the Brahmins in Mayavaram equal minded to¬ 
wards the Pariah and will they tell me, if they are so 
equal minded, that Others will not follow ? Even if 
they say that they are prepared to do so but others will 
not follow, I shall have to disbelieve them until I have 
revised my notions of Hinduism. If the Brahmins 
themselves consider they are holding high position by 
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penance and austerity, than they have themselves much 
to learn, then they will be the people who have cursed 
.and ruined the land. 

My friend} the Chairman, has asked me the ques¬ 
tion whether it is true that I am at war with my leaders. 
I say that I am not at war with my leaders, I seem to 
be at war with my leaders because many things I have 
heard seem to be inconsistent with my notions of self- 
respect and with self respect to my Motherland, f feel 
that they are probably not discharging the sacred trust 
they have taken upon their shoulders ; but I am sure I 
am studying or endeavouring to take wisdom from them, 
but I failed to take that wisdom. It may be that I am 
incompetent and unfit to follow them. If so, I shall 
revise my ideas. Still I am in a position to say that I 
seem to be at war with my leaders. Whatever they do 
or whatever they say does not someho w or other appeal 

to me. The major part of what they say does not seem 
to be appealing to me, 

I find here words of welcome in the English lan¬ 
guage, I find in the Congress programme a Resolution 
on Swadeshi. If you hold that you are Swadeshi and 
yet print these in English, then I am not Swadeshi. To 
me it seems that it is inconsistent, I have-nothing to 
say against the English language. But I d6 say that, 
if you kill the vernaculars and raise the English lan¬ 
guage on the tomb of rhe vernaculars (hear, hear}, then 
you are not favouring Swadeshi m the right sense of the 
term. If you feel that I do not know Tamil, you should 
pardon me, you should execuse me and teach me and 
ask me to learn Tamil and I haying*your welcome in 
that beautiful language, if you translate it to me, then 
I should think you are performing some part of the 
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programme. Then only I should think I am being- 
taught Swadeshi. 

I asked when we were passing through Mayavaram- 
whether there have been any hand looms here and 
-whether there were handioom-weavers here. I was told 
that, there were 50 handlooms in Mayavaram. What were 
t hey engaged in ? They were engaged chiefly in prepar¬ 
ing “ Sarees” for our women. Then is Swadeshi to be 
confined only to the women ? It is to be only in their 
keeping ? I do not find that our friends, the mate 
population, also have their stuff prepared for them by 
these weavers and through their handlooms, (a voice : 
there are 1,000 hondlooms here.). There are, I understand 
one thousand handlooms. So much the worse for the 
leaders 1 Loud applause.) If these one thousand hand- 
looms are kept chiefly in attending to the wants of our 
women; double this supply of our handlooms and you 
wiU have ali your wants supplied by our own weavers 
and there will be no poverty in the land. I ask you and 
ask our friend the President how far he is indebted to 
foreign go.5ds for .his outfit and if be can tell tne that 
he has tiied his utmost and still has failed to outfit 
himself or rather to fit himself out with Swadeshi: 
clothing and therefore he has got this stuff, I shall sit 
at bis feet and learn a lesson. What 1 have been able 
to learn to day is that it is entirely possible for me,, 
without any extra cost, to fit myself with Swadeshi 
clothing* How am I to learn through those who move 
or who are supposed to be mov ers in the Congress, the 
secret of the Resolution ? I si tat the feet of my’leaders, 1 
sit at the feet of the Mayavaram people and let them 
reveal the mystery, give me the secret of the meaning, 
teach me how 1 should behave myself and tell me- 
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whether it is a part of the National movement that 
should drive off those who are without dwellings, why 
cry for water and that I should reject the advances of 
those who cry for food. Th ese are the questions which 
I ask my friend here. Since I am saying something 
against you, 1 doubt whether 1 shall still enjoy or 
retain the affection of the student population and 
whether I shall still retain the blessing of my leaders. I 
ask you to have a large beer* and give me a little corner 
in it. I shall try to steal into that corner. If you would 
be kind enough to teach me wisdom, I shall learn wisdom 
in all humility and in all earnestness. I am praying for 
it and I am asking for it. If you cannot teach me, 1 again 
declare myself at war with my leaders. ( Loud cheers.) 

THE REWARD OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

In reply to the citizens' address at Bangalore 
presented in May 1915, Mr. Gandhi made the following 
speech *:— 

I did not want to be dragged in the carriage; There 
is a meaning in that. Let us not spoil our public men by 
dragging them. Let them work silently. We should not 
encourage the thought, that one has to work, because one 
will be honoured similarly. Let public men feel that 
they will be stoned, they will be neglected and let them 
stili love the country ; for service is its own reward. A 
charge has been brought against us that we as a nation 
are too demonstrative and lack businesslike methods. We 
plead guilty to the charge. Are we to copy modern 
activities or are we to copy the ancient civilisation which 
has survived so many shocks ? You and I have to act on 
the political platform from a spiritual side and if th : s is 
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done, we should then conquer the conquerors. The day 
will dawn then, when we can consider an Englishman 
as a fellow-citizen. (Cheers). That day will shortly 
come ; but it my be difficult to conceive when. 1 have 
bad signal opportunities of associating myself with 
Englishmen of character, devotion, nobility and in¬ 
fluence. I can assure you that the present wave of 
activity is passing away and a new civilisation is com¬ 


ing shortly which will be a nobler one. India is a 
great dependency and Mysore is a great Native State. 
It must be possible for you to transmit this message to 
British Governors and to British statesman; the mes¬ 
sage is “Establish a Ram Rajya in Mysore and have 
as your minister a Vasishta who will command 
obedience,’ 5 (Prolonged cheers.) Then my fellow- 
countrymen, you can dictate terms to the conqueror. 
(Prolonged cheers,) 


THREE SPEECHES ON GOKHALE 
I. UNVEILING MR. GOKHALE’S PORTRAIT 


The following is the speech delivered by Mr. Gandhi 
at Bangalore in unveiling a portrait of Mr. G ok hale in 
May, 1915. 

My dear countrymen,—Before I perform this cere¬ 
mony to which you have called me, I wish to say this 
to you that you have given me a great opportunity or 
rather a privilege on this great occasion, I saw in the 
recitation,—the beautiful recitation that was given to 
\ me,—that God is with them whose garment was dusty 
\ and tattered. My thoughts immediately went to the 
end of my garment ; I examined and found that it is not 
dusty and it is not tattered; it is fairly spotless and 
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clean. God is not in me. There are other conditions 
attached; but in these conditions too I may fail; and 
you, my dear countrymen, may also fail ; and if we do 
tend this well, we should not dishonour the memory of 
one whose portrait you have asked me to unveil this 
morning. 1 have declared inyseif his disciple in the 
political field and I have him as my Raja 'Guru ; and 
this I claim on behalf of the Indian people. It was in 
1896 that I made this declaration, and I do not regret 
having made the choice. 

Mr. Gokhale taught uje that the dream of every 
Indian who claims to love his country, should be not to 
glorify in language but to spiritualise the political life 
of the country and the political institutions of the 
country. He inspired my life and is still inspiring ; and 
in that I wish to purify rnyself aud spiritualise myself. 
I have dedicated myself to that ideal. I may fail, and 
to what extent I may fail, I call myself to that extent 
an unworthy disciple of my master. 

SPIRITUALISING THE POLITICAL LIFE 


What is the meaning of spiritualising the political 
life of the country ? What is the meaning of spiritual¬ 
ising myself ? That question has come before me often 
and often and to you it may seem one thing, to me it 
may seem another thing ; it may mean different things 
to the different members of the Servants of India 
Society itself. It shows much difficulty and it shows 
the difficulties, of all those who want to love their 
country, who want to serve their country and who want 
to honour their country. I think the political life must* 
be an echo of private life and that there cannot be any 
divorce between the two. 
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I was by the side of that saintly politician to the end 
■of his life and I found no ego in him, I ask you, members 
■of the Social Service League, if there is no ego in you. 
If he wanted to shine, if he wanted to shine in the 
political field of his country, he did so not in order that 
he might gain public applause, but in order that his 
•country may gain. He developed every particular 
faculty in him, not in order to win the praise of the 
world for himself, but in order that his country might 
gain. He did not seek public applause, but it was 
showered upon him, it was thrust upon him; he wanted 
that his country might gain aud that was his great 
.inspiration. 

There are many things for which India is blamed, 
very rightly, and if you should add one more to our 
failures the blame will descend not only on you but also 
on me for having participated in to-day’s functions. But 
I have great faith in my countrymen. 

You ask me to unveil this portrait to-day, and I will 
do so in all sincerity and that should be the end of your 
life. (Loud and continued applause ) 

II. THE LATE MB. GOKHALE. 

The following is the text of Mr. Gandhi's speech in 
seconding the Resolution on Mr, Gokhale at the 1 5th 
Bombay Provincial Conference held at Poona on 10 th 
■and ltf h July 1915. 

Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters,—Perhaps it is 
impudent on my part to add anything to the feeling 
•words that have been spoken by Mrs. Ranade. The fact 
that she is the widow of the master's master adds solem¬ 
nity to the proceedings, which 1 can only mar by any 
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arks I may make. But, claiming as I do to be one of 
Mr. Gokhale's disciples, you will forgi ve me if I say a 
few words which are personal tit-bits. It was on board 1 
the Oronprinsf some years ago that I found myself in the 
master's company together with a common friend, Mr* 
Kallenbaeh, a German. (Laughter.) Let me say that all 
Germans are not fiends; nor are all German soldiers 
fiends. Mr, Kallenbaeh is a German and a soldier, but I 
feel that no purer-minded person to-day walks the earth 
in Europe than Mr. Kallenbaeh. (Hear, hear.) He was 
accepted as a worthy companion by Mr. Gokhale, who 
used to play with him the game of eoits. Mr, Gokhale 
had just then, during the voyage from England to 
Capetown, picked up that game, and he very nearly 
gave Mr. Kallenbaeh a beating in the game. ( Laughter), 
1 fancy that was a drawn game between them; 
and, let me add, Mr. Kallenbaeh, so far as I am 
aware, is one of the cleverest players of coits in 
South Africa. Just after that we had our meals 
at which Mr. Gokhale was talking to me with re* 
ferenee to the result of the game. He thought .1 never 
indulged in such sports and that I was against them. He 
expostulated with me in kind words and said, ‘'Do you 
Inow why I want to enter into such competition with 
Europeans ? I certainly want to do at least as much as 
they can do, for the sake of our country. (Hear, hear,* 
It is said, rightly or wrongly, that we are inferior people 
in many matters, and so far as I can do it”—and this h» 
said in all humility—“I certainly want to show that we 
are at least their equals, if not their superiors.” X'hat 
was one incident. On board the same steamer we wert 
engaged in a hot discussion in connection with our 
dear motherland, and he was mapping out for 





me, as a father would for his child, a programme 
that T was to tollow in India if I ever happened to 
see the motherland again, and in connection there¬ 
with there was one thing he said “ We lack in 
India character; we want religious zeal in the 
political field.” Shall we then follow the spirit of 
the master with the same thoroughness and the same 
religions zeal, so that we can safely teach a child poli¬ 
tics V One of his missions in life, L think, was to incul¬ 
cate the lesson that whatever we do, we should do with 
thoroughness. This it is not possible for us mortals to 
imitate in any degree of perfection. Whatever he did, 
he did with a religious zeal; that was the secret of his 
success. He did not wear his religion on his sleeves ; 
lie lived it. Whatever he touched, he purified ; wbere¬ 
ft ver he went, he recreated an atmosphere around him 
which was fragrant^ When he came to South Africa 
he electrified the people there not only by his magnifi¬ 
cent eloquence but by the sincerity of his character 
and by the religious devotion with which he worked. 
What was that devotion ? Ailing though he was, 
he was awake the whole night practically when 
we was to have seen General Smuts; he did so in 
order to prepare the case for his countrymen with a 
thoroughness that surprised the Leader of the Boer 
Government. What was the result ? The result was 
that he got the promise from the South African Govern¬ 
ment that the £3 lax would be gone in a few years, and 
the £3 tax is no more. (Cheers.) It is no more there 
to grind down so many thousands of our countrymen. 
Mr. Gokhale is dead, but it is possible for you and for 
me to make his spirit live in us and through us. {Hear, 
hear). We are about to pass resolutions which would 
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expect os, the chosen representatives, it, or may be, the 
self-elected representatives of the people to do certain 
• things. Shall we discharge our trust with the master's 
devotion? The people we represent will base their 
verdict not upon our speeches but upon our actions, and 
how shall we act ? We have a right to pass this resolu¬ 
tion if we act in the spirit of the master. 

HI. GOKHAOE’S SERVICES TO INDIA 


In unveiling the portrait op Gokhale at the Khalih- 
dina Hail , Karachi , on Tuesday the 29th February, 
1916 , Mr. Gandhi spoke as follows :— 

In Hyderabad, Sind, also, 1 was ashed to unveil a 
portrait of Mr. G ok hale ; and there 1 put to myself and 
to those present a question which J put to myself and to 
you now. That question is : What right have I to un¬ 
veil the portrait of Mr. Gokhale and what right have you 
to join in the ceremony ? Of course to unveil a portrait 
or to joiu in it is nothing great or important in itself. But 
the question really involved in the ceremony is impor¬ 
tant viz,, are your hearts and is my heart in reality so 
much moved as to copy the glorious example of the 
great man? The function will have no real significance 
unless we follow in his footsteps, And if we do follow 
him we shall be able to achieve a great deal. Of course 
it is not possible for all of ns to achieve what Mr. 
Gokhale did in the Imperial Legislative Council. But 
the way in which he served the Motherland, the whole¬ 
hearted devotion with which he did it day and night 
without ceasing—all this it is in our power to do as the 
great one did. Aral I hope that when yon leave this 
hall you will bear m mind to follow him and thus give 
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expression to your regard for bum. \ov know that the 
best achievement of Mr. Gokhale according to him¬ 
self was the establishment of the Servants of India 
Society. This great institution he has left behind him ; 
and it lies with us to support it and continue its npble 
work. It would be best if we could join the Society. 
But that will involve the question of our being fit for it. 
Bat if we are net in a position to join the Society, we 
can all do the next best thing viz, render pecuniary aid 
and swell the funds of the Society. A great deal of 
money has been collected in the Bombay Presidency to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. Gokhale ; but so far 
nothing has been done in Karachi, Hyderabad and other 
parts of Sind. Hence to-day on this occasion you should 
all make up your minds to do something in this connec¬ 
tion. In Bombay, Rs. 30,COO have been collected for the 
erection of Mr. Gokhale's statue. Besides that, money 
has been collected for placing the Servants of India 
Society on a sound financial basis. For this purpose a 
lakh of rupees are required. That amount has not yet 
been collected. In fact. Rs, 75,000 has been collected 
and Rs. 25,000 still remains to be subscribed, Karachi 
and Hyderabad could easily do that and collect the 
balance. I do not mean to say that you should neces- 
sarilv contribute that amount. You may do what your 
hearts move you to do ; wbat I say is that if your hearts 
are really moved, you may render monetary help to the 
Servants of India Society, That will be the true test of 
your regard for Mr, Gokhale and the best way of 
perpetuating the memory of the great man who lived 
and who died for the Motherland. (Loud applause). 
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The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
on Feb. 4 tk 1916, on the occasion of the opening of the' 
Benares Hindu University. The speech was edited by 
Mr. Gandhi. “ In editing the speech " he wrote, “ I have 
merely removed some of the verbiage which in cold print 
would make the speech bad reading.I' 

Friends, I wish to tender my humble apology for the 
long delay that took place before I am able to reach this 
place* And you will readily accept the apology when 1 
tell you that I am not|responsible for the delay nor is 
any human agency responsible for it. (Laughter) The 
fact is that I am like an animal on show, and my 
keepers in their over-kindness always manage to neg¬ 
lect a necessary chapter in 1 this life, and that is pure 
accident. In this case, they did not provide for the 
series of accidents that happened to us—to me, keepers, 
and my carriers. Hence this delay- 

Friends, under the influence of the j matchless 
eloquence -of the lady (Mrs. Besant) who has just 
sat down, pray, do not believe that our University 
has become a finished product, and that all the young 
men who are to come to the University, that'has yet 
to rise and come into existence, have also come and 
returned from it finished citizens of a great empire. 
Do not go away with any such impression, and if you, 
the student world to which my] remarks are sup¬ 
posed to be addressed this evening, consider for one 
moment that the spiritual life, for which this coun¬ 
try is noted and for which this country has no rival, 
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■can be transmitted through the lip, pray, believe me \ 
you are wrong. You will never be able merely through 
the lip, to give the message that India, I hope will one 
day deliver to the world. I myself have been “fed up'* 
with speeches and lectures. 1; accept the lectures that 
have been delivered here during the last two days from 
this category, because they were necessary. But I do 
venture to suggest to you that we have now reached al¬ 
most the end of our' resources id speech making, 
and it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our 
eyes are, feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts 
have got to be touched and that our hands and feet 
have |got to be moved. We have been told during 
the last two days bow necessary it is, if we are to 
retain our hold upon the simplicity of Indian charac¬ 
ter that our hands and feet should move in Utnison 
with our ■ hearts. But this is only by way of pre¬ 
face. I wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation 
and shame for us that I am compelled this evening under 
the shadow of thisjgreat college, in this sacred city, to 
address my countrymen in a language that is foreign to 
me. I know that if I was appointed an examiner, to 
examine all those who have been attending during these^ 
two days this series of lectures, most of those who might 
be examined upon these lectures would fail. And why? 
Because they have not been touched. I was present at 
the. sessions of the great Congress in thejmou th of Decem¬ 
ber. There was a much vaster audience, and will you 
believe -me when I tell you that the only speeches that 
touched that huge audience in Bombay were the 
speeches that were delivered in Hindustani ? In\Bombay, 
mind you, not in Benares where everybody speaks Hindi. 
But between the varnaculars of the Bombay Presidency 
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the one hand, and Hindi on the other, no such great 
dividing line exists as there does between Englishjand 
the sister languages of India ; and the Congress audi¬ 
ence was better able to follow the speakers in Hindi. I 
am hoping that this University will ,see to it that the 
youths who come to it will receive'* their iustruction ; f 
through the medium of their vernaculars. Our langu¬ 
age is the reflection of ourselves,and if you tell me that 
our languages are too poor to express the best thought, 
then I say that the sooner we’j are wiped out of exis¬ 
tence the better for us. Is there a man who dreams 
that English can ever become the national language of 
India ? (Cries of “ Never’'), Why this handicap on the 
nation ? Just consider for one moment what an’un¬ 
equal race our lads have to run with every Engl sh 
lad. I had the privilege of a close conversation with 
some Poona professors. They assured me that every 
Indian youth, because he reached his knowledge through 
the English language, lost at least six precious years of 
life. Multiply that by the number of students turned 
out by our schools and colleges, and find out for your¬ 
selves how many thousand years have been lost to the 
nation.j The charge against us is that we-have no 
initiative. How can we have any if wears to devote the 
precious years of our life to the mastery of a foreign 
tongue? We fail in this attempt also. Was it possible 
for any speaker yesterday and to-day to impress his 
audience as was possible for Mr. Higginbotham ? It was 
not the fault of the previous speakers that they could 
not engage the audience. They had more than 
sxibstance enough for us in their addresses. But their 
addresses could not go home to us. I have heard it 
said that after all it is English-educated India which is 
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leading and which is doing ail the thing for the nation* 
It would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only 
education we receive is English education. Surely we 
must show something for it. But suppose that we had 
been receiving during the past fifty years education 
through our vernaculars, what should we have to-day? 
We should have to-day a free India, we should have 
our educated men, not as if they were foreigners in their 
own land but speaking to the heart of the nation; they 
would be working amongst the poorest of the poor, and 
whatever they would have gained during the past 50 
years would be a heritage for the nation. (Applause). 
To-day even our wives are not the sharers in our best 
thought. Look at Professor Bose and Professor Hay 
and their brilliant re-searches. Is it not a shame that 
their researches are not the common property of the 
masses ? 

Let us now turn to another subject. 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self- 
government, and I have no doubt that the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Moslem League will do 
their duty and come forward with some tangible sugges¬ 
tions. But I, for one, must frankly confess that I am 
not so much interested in what they will be able to 
produce as I am interested in anything that the student 
world is going to produce or the masses are going to 
produce. No paper contribution will ever give us self- 
government. No amount of speeches will ever make 
us fit for self-government. It is only our conduct that 
will fit us for it. (Applause). And how are we trying 
to govern ourselves ? I want to think audibly this 
evening. I do not want to make a speech and if you 
find me this evening speaking without reserve, pray. 
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consider that you are only sharing ihe thoughts of a 
man who allows himself to think audibly, and if you 
think that I seem to transgress the limits that courtesy 
imposes upon me, pardon me for the liberty 1 may 
be taking. I visited the Viswanath temple last even¬ 
ing, and as I was walking through those lanes, these 
were the thoughts that touched me. If a stranger drop¬ 
ped from above on to this great temple, and he had to 
consider what we as Hindus were would he not be 
justified in condemning us ? Is not this great temple a 
a reflection of our own character ? I speak feelingly, 
as a Hindu, Is it right that the lanes of onr sacred 
temple should be as dirty as they are ? The houses 
round about are built anyhow. The lanes are tortuous 
*nd narrow. If even our temples are not models of 
roominess and cleanliness, w hat can our self-govern¬ 
ment be ? Shall our temples be abodes of holiness, 
-cleanliness and peace as soon as the English have 
retired from India, either of their own pleasure or by 
complusion, bag and baggage ? 

I entirely agree with the president ol the Congress 
that before we think of self-government, we shall have 
to do the necessary plodding. In every city there are two 
divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. The city 
mostly is a stinking den. But we are a people unused 
to city life. But if we want city life, we cannot repro¬ 
duce the easy going hamlet life. It is not comforting 
to think that people walk about the streets of Indian 
Bombay under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the 
storeyed buildings spitting upon them. I do a great deal 
of Railway travelling, I observe the difficulty of third 
.class passengers.... But the Railway Administration 
.is by no means to blame for all their hard lot. 







We Jo not know the elementary laws of cleanliness.. 
We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespective 
of the thought that it is often used as sleeping 
space. We do not trouble ourselves as to how we 
use it; the result is indescribable filth in the com¬ 
partment. The so-called better class passengers over¬ 
awe their less fortunate brethren. Among them I 
have seen the students world also. Sometimes they be¬ 
have no better. They can speak English and they have 
worn Norfolk jackets and therefore claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation. 

I have turned the searchlight all over, and as you have 
given me the privilege of speaking to you 1 am laying my 
heart bare. Surely we must set these things right in our 
progress towards self-government. 1 now introduce you 
to another scene- His Highness the Maharajah who 
presided yesterday over our deliberations spoke about the 
poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress upon it 
But what did we witness in the great panda 1 in which 
the foundation' ceremony was performed by the Viceroy. 
Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewel¬ 
lery which made a splendid feast for the eyes of the 
■neatest jeweller who chose to come from Paris. I com¬ 
pare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of 
the poor. And I feel like saying to these noblemen, 
“ There is no salvation for India unless yon sttip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for 
your countrymen in India.” (Hear, hear and applause.) 
J am sure it is not the desire of the King-Emperor 
or Lord Hardinge that in order to show the 
truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary 
for us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and to appear 
bedecked from top to toe. 1 would undertake, at 
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the peril of my life, to bring to you a message from 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind,. 
Sir, whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great 
city of India, be it in British India or be it in India which 
is ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous at once, and 
I say “Oh, it is the money that has come from the agricul¬ 
turists.'’ Over 75 per cent, of the population are agri¬ 
culturists and Mr. Higginbotham told us last night in 
his own felicitous language, that they are the men who 
grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But there - 
cannot be much spirit of self-government about us if we 
take away or allow others to take away from them 
almost the whole of the results of their labour. Our 
salvation can only come through the farmer. Neither 
the lawyers, nor the doctors, not the rich landlords- 
are going to secure i t. 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden duty 
to refer to what agitated our minds during these two or 
three days. All of us have had many anxious moments 
while the Viceroy was going through the streets of 
Benares. There were detectives stationed in many places. 
We were horrified. We asked ourselves, “ Why this 
distrust ? Is it not better that even Lord Hardinge should ' 
die than live a living death ? But a representative of a 
mighty sovereign may not. He might find it necessary 
even to live a living death. But why was it necessary to- 
impose these detectives on us ? We may foam, we may 
fret, we may resent but let us not forget that India of to¬ 
day in her impatience has produced an army of anarchists. 
I myself am an anarchist, but of another type. But b it 
is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I was able to 
reach this class, I would say to them that their anarchism 
has nc room in India, if India is to conquer the conqueror 
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It is a sign of fear, If we trust and fear God, we shall 
have to fear no one, not Maharaj ahs, not Viceroys, not 
the detectives, not even King George. I honour the 
anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him for 
his bravery in being willing to die for his country ; but I 
ask him—Is killing honourable ? Is the dagger 
of an assassin a fit precursor of an honourable death ? 
I deny it. There is no warrant for such methods in 
any scriptures* If I found it necessary for the salvation 
of India that the English should retire, that they 
should be driven out, 1 would not hesitate to declare 
that they would have to go, and I hope 1 would 
be prepared to die in defence Of that belief. That: 
would, in my opinion, be an honourable death. 
The bomb-thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to 
•come out into the open, and when caught pays the 
penalty of misdirected zeal. I have been told; ‘‘ Had 
we not done this, had some people not thrown bombs 
we should never have gained what we have got with 
reference to the partition movement." (Mrs. Besant: 
Please stop it). This was what I said in Bengal when 
Mr. Lyon presided at the meeting. I think what I am 
.saying is necessary. If I am told to stop I. shall obey 
(Turning to the Chairman) I await your orders- If you 
consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serv¬ 
ing the country and the empire I shall certainly 
stop. (Cries of “ Go on. M ), (The Chairman ;—Please 
explain your object). I am explaining my object. I 
am simply (Another interruption). My friends, please 
do not resent this interruption. If Mrs, Besant this 
evening suggests that I should stop she does so because 
she loves India so well, and she considers that I am 
erring in thmking audibly before you young meu. But 
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even so, I simply s«y this that I want to purge India 
of this atmosphere of suspicion on either side, if we 
are to reach our goal, we should have an empire 
which is to be basied upon mutual love and mutual 
trust Is it not better that we talk under the shadow 
of this college than that we should be talking irrespon¬ 
sibly in our homes ? I consider that it is much better 
that we talk these things openly. I have done so with 
excellent results before now. I know that there is 
nothing that the students are not discussing. There is 
nothing that the students do not know. I am therefore 
turning the searchlight towards ourselves. I hold the 
name of my country so dear to me that I exchange 
these thoughts with you, and submit to you that there 
is no room for anarchism in India. Let us frankly and 
openly say whatever we want to say to our rulers, and 
face the consequences if what we have to sav does not 
please them. But let us not abuse, I was talking the 
other day to a member of the much-abused Civil Service 
l have not very much in common with the members of 
that Service, but I could not help admiring the manner 
in which he was speaking to me. He said : “Mr, Gandhi, 
do you for one moment suppose that all we. Civil 
Servants, are a bad lot, that we want to oppress the 
people whom we have come to govern ?” ‘No,’ I said. 

** Then if you get an opportunity put in a word for 
the much-abused Civil Setvice ?*’ And I am here 
to put in that word. Yes; many members of the Indian 
Civil Service are; most decidedly overbearing ; they 
are tyrannical, at times thoughtless. Many other 
adjectives may he used. I grant all these things and I 
grant also that after having lived in India for a certain 
number of years some of them become somewhat 
17 
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gentlemen before they came here, anti if they have 
lost some of the moral, fibre, it is a reflection upon our¬ 
selves. (Cries of '* No”.) Just think out for your¬ 
selves- if a man who was good yesterday has lie- 
come bad after having come in contact with me, is he 
responsible that he has deteriorated or am I ? The 
atmosphere of sycophancy and falsity that surrounds 
-thehit on their coming to India demoralises them, as it 
would many of us. It is well to lake the blame some ¬ 
times. If we are to receive self-government, we shall 
have to take it. Vfe shall never be granted self-govern¬ 
ment. Look at the history of the British Empire and 
the British nation ; freedom-loving as it is, it will not be 
-a party to give freedom to a people who will not take it 
themselves. Learn your lesson if you wish to from the 
Boer War Those who were enemies of that empire 
-onlv few years ago have now become friends. 

[At this point there was an interruption and there 
was a movement on the platform to leave ; the speech 
therefore ended here abruptly.] 


THE BENARES INCIDENT. 


The following communication was made to the Press 
by Air. Af. K. Gandhi, describing the circumstances under 
which his speech at the opening ceremony of the Hindu 
Unwersity, J3 enures. was interrupted. 

Mrs. Besam's reference in New India and certain 
■other references to the Benares incident perhaps render 
it necessary for me to return to the subject, however 
disinclined I may be to do so. Mrs. Besant denies my 







THE BENARES INCIDENT 

with reference to her whispering- to the 
Princes. I can only say that if l can trust my eyes and 
my ears, I must adhere to the statement I have made.. 
She occupied a seat on the left of the semi-circle on 
either side of the Maharaja of Darbbanga, who occu¬ 
pied the chair, and there was at least one Prince, per¬ 
haps there ware two, who were sitting on her side. 
Whilst I was speaking, Mrs. Besant was almost behind 
me. When the Maharaja rose Mrs. Besant had also 
risen. I had ceased speaking before the Rajahs actually 
left the platform, T gently suggested to her that she 
might have refrained from int errupting, but that, if she 
disapproved of the speech after it was finished, she 
could have then dissociated herself from my sentiments. 
But she, with some degree of warmth, cried, “How 
could we sit still when you were compromising every 
one of us on the platform ? You ought not to have made 
the remarks you did.” This answer of Mrs. Besant’s 
does not quite rally with her solicitude for me, which 
alone, according to her version of the incident, promoted 
her to interrupt the speech, I suggest that if she merely 
meant to protect me she could have passed a note round 
or whispered into my ears her ndvice. And, again, if it 
was for my protection, why was it necessary for her to 
rise with the Princes and to leave the hall as I held 
she did along with them ? 

So far as my remarks are concerned, I am yet unable 
to know what it was in my speech that seems to her to 
be open to such exception as to warrant her interruption 
After referring to the Viceregal visit and the necessary 
precautions that were taken for the Viceroy's safety I 
showed that an assassin’s death was anything buVan 
honorable death, and said that anarchism was opposed 
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to our Sastras and had no place in India. I said then 
where there was honourable death it would go down to 
, history as men who died for their conviction. But when 
a bomb thrower died, secretly plotting ail sorts of 
things, what could he gain ? I then went on to state 
and dealt with the fallacy that, had not bomb-throwers 
thrown bombs, we should never have gained what we 
did with reference to the Partition Movement. It was 
at about this stage that Mrs. Besant appealed to the 
chair to stop me. Personally, 1 shall desire a publica¬ 
tion of the whole of my speech whose trend was a 
sufficient warrant for showing that I could not possibly 
incite the students to deeds of violence. Indeed it was- 
conceived in ordfer to carry on a rigorous self-exami¬ 
nation. 

I began by saying that it was a humiliation for the 
audience and myself that I should have to speak in- 
English. I said that English having been the medium, 
ofinstmctioii.it had done a tremendous injury lb the- 
country, and I conceive I showed successfully that, ha<i 
-we received training during the past 50 years in higher 
thought in our own vernaculars, we should be to-day 
within reach of our goal. I then referred to the Self- 
go verameul Resolution passed at the Congress and 
showed that whilst the All-India Congress Comtnitee 
and the All-India Moslem League would be drawing up 
their paper about the future constitution, their duty 
was to fit themselves by their own action for 
govermrent. And in order to show how short we fall 
of our duty I drew attention to the dirty condition of 
the labyrmth of lanec surrounding the great temple of 
Kasi-Yiswanath and the recently erected palatial buil¬ 
dings without any conception as to the straightness or 






the width of the streets. I than took the audience to 
the -gorgeous scene that was enacted on the dais 
of laying of the foundation and suggested that 
.if a stranger not knowing anything about Indian 
life had visited the scene he would have gone 
away under the false impression that India was one of 
th'e richest countries in the world,s^ch was the display 
of jewellery worn by our noblemen. And turning to the 
Maharajahs and the Rajahs I humourously suggested 
that it vras necessary for them to hold those treasures in 
trust for the nation before we could realise our ideals, 
and I cited the action of the Japanese noblemen who 
considered it a glorious privilege, even though t here was 
no necessity for them, to dispossess themselves of 
treasures and land which were handed to them from 
generation to generation. I then asked the audience to 
consider the humiliating spectacle of the Viceroy's 
person having to he protected from ourselves when he 
was our honoured guest. And 1 was endeavouring to 
show that the blame for these precautions was also on 
ourselves in that they were rendered necessary because 
of the introduction of organised assassination in Tndia. 
Thus I was endeavouring to show on the one hard how 
the students could usefully occupy themselves in assist' 
ing to rid society of its proved defects, and on the ether, 
to wean themselves even in thought from methods of 
violence. 

I claim that with twenty years’ experience of pub¬ 
lic life in the course of which I have had to address 
on scores of occasions turbulent audiences, I have some 
experience of feeling the pulse of my audience. I was 
following closely how the speech was being taken, and 
I certainly did not notice that the student world was 



being adversely affected* Indeed some of them came to 
me the following morning and told me that they per¬ 
fectly understood my remarks, which had gone home. 
One of them, a keen debater, even subjected rne to cross- 
examination and seemed to feel convinced by a further 
development of the argument such as I had advanced 
in the course of my speech * Indeed I have spoken 
now to thousands of students and others of my country¬ 
men throghout South Africa, England and India and 
by precisely the arguments that 1 used that evening I 
claim to have weaned many from their approval of 
anarchical methods. 

Finally, I observe that Mr. S. S. Setlur, of Bombay, 
whc. has written on the incident to hliudu in no sriendly 
mood towards me and who, 1 think, in some icspects 
totally and unfairly has endeavoured to tear me to pieces 
and who was an eye-witness to the proceedings gives 
a version different from Mrs. Best-mis. Be thinks that 
the general impression was not that I was, encouraging 
the anarchists but 1 was playing the role of an apologist 
for the civilian bureaucrat. The whole of Mr. Setter's 
attack upon me shows that if he is right, I was certainly 
not guilty of any incitement to violence and that offence 
consisted in my reference to jewellery, etc. 

In order that the fullest justice might be done both 
lo Mrs. Besant and myself, I would make the following 
Suggestion. She says that she does not propose to 
defend herself by quoting the sentence which drew the 
Princes away and that would be playing into the 
enemies' hand. According to her previous statement 
my speech is already in the hands oi detectives, so that 
so far as my safety is concerned, her forbearance is not 
going to be of the slightest use. Would it not there- 
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fore be better that she should either publish a verbatim 
report, if she has it, or reproduce such sentiments in 
my speech as, in her opinion, necessitated her interrup¬ 
tion and the Princes' withdrawal. 

I will therefore conclude this statement by repeat¬ 
ing what 1 have said before * that, but for Mrs. Besant s- 
interruption, I would have concluded my speech in a 
few minutes and no possible misconception about my 
views on anarchism would have arisen. 


REPLY TO KARACHI ADDRESS. 


In reply to the welcome address presented by the 
Citizens' Association, Karachi , on February 29, 1916, 
Mr. Gandhi spoke in Hindi to the following effect : 

I am grateful to you all for this address and for 
what you have done in connection with my visit and 
for the trouble you have taken therefor. I have been 
travelling in various parts of India ; and in the course 
of my travels 1 have been struck with the faci that 
throughout India the hearts of the people are in a special 
degree drawn towards me. All brothers of Hindustan, 
without distinction of creed or caste, have been showing 
this attachment. But I feel convinced that this remark¬ 
able attachment to me is meant not for me but as a fitting 


tribute of admiration to all those noble brothers and 
sisters of ours in South Africa who underwent such 
immense troubles and sacrifices, including incarceration 
in jails, for the service of the Motherland. It is un¬ 
doubtedly this consideration which leads you to be so 
very kind to me.’ It was they who won the struggle, 
and it was by reason of their uuflinching determination 
to 1 do or die’ that so much was achieved. Hence I take 
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if that whatever tribute is paid to me is in reality and 
in truth paid to them. 

In the course of my tour in India I have been parti¬ 
cularly struck with one thing and that is the awakening 
ot the Indian people. A new hope, has filled the hearts 
of the people, hope that something is going to happen 
which will raise the Motherland to a higher status. 
But side by side with this spirit of hope I also bad 
amongst ray countrymen awe not only of the Govern 
ment but also at heads of castes and the priestly class. 
As a result of this we are afraid to speak out what is in 
us. So long as this spirit remains, there will be and 
there can be, no true progress. You know that at the 
last session of the Congress a resol it ion was passed 
about self-goveminent. For the attainment of that ideal 
you and I, all of us, must work and persevere In per- 
suance of that resolution the committees of the Congress 
and the Moslem League will soon meet toge.her ; and 
they will decide what they think proper. But the 
attainment of self-government depends not on their 
.saying or doing anything but upon what you and I do. 
Here in Karachi commerce is predominant and there 
are many big merchants. To them I wish to address 
a few words. It is a misapprehension to think that 
there is no scope in commerce for serving the rnother- 
•ecuntry. If they are inspired by the spirit of 
truth, merchants can be immensely useful to the 
country, The salvation of our country, remember, is 
nov it. the hands of others but of ourselves, and more in 
the bands of merchants in some respects than the 
educated people ; for I strongly feel that so long as 
there is no swedeshism, there can be no self-government 
(hear, hear,) ; and for tfaa spread of swadeshism Indian 
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merchants are ip a position to do a very great deal* The 
swadeshi wave parsed through the country at one time* 
But l understand that the movement had collapsed 
largely because Indian merchants had palmed on foreign 
goods as swadeshi articles. By Indian merchants being 
honest and straight-forward in their business, they could 
achieve a great deal for the regeneration and uplift of 
of the country. Hence merchants should faithfully 
observe what Hindus call Oharma and Muhammadans 
call Iman in their business transactions. Then shall 
India be uplifted. I appeal to you that in this potent 
way can you be serviceable to the country. Karachi is 
a big and important city- the fourth important city and 
port in India. It possesses many big and rich mer¬ 
chants. I hope they will brood over this suggestion, 
for it rests very largely with the merchants to do last¬ 
ing good or lasting harm to the country. In South 
Africa our merchants rendered valuable help in the 
struggle; and yet because some of thetn weakened, the 
struggle was prolonged somewhat* It is the duty of t he 
educated classes to mix freely with Indian merchants 
and the poor classes. Then will our journey to the 
common and cherished goal be less irksome. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

THE GURUKULA 

The following is an account of Mr, Gandhfs speech 
at the anniversary of the Gurukula , as written out by 
hi?nself;~~ 

I propose to reproduce only as much of it as in my 
opinion is worth placing on record with additions where 
they may be found necessary. The speech, it may be 
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observed, was delivered in Hindi. After thanking' 
Mahatma ji Munsbi Ram for his great kindness to rhy 
boys to whom he gave shelter on two occasions and 
acted as father to them and after stating that the time 
for action had arrived rather than for speeches, I pro 
ceeded -I owe a debt of gratitude to the Arya Samaj. 
I have often derived inspiration from its activity. I 
have noticed among the members of the Samaj much- 
self-sacrifice. During ray travels in India 1 came 
across many Arya Samajists who were doing excel¬ 
lent work for the country. I am, therefore, grateful 
to Mahatmaji that I am enabled to be in your midsu 
At the same time it is but fair to state that I am 
frankly a Sanatanist, For me Hinduism is a!l- 
stifficing. Every variety of belief finds protection under 
its ample fold. And though the Arya Samajists and the 
Sikhs and the Brahmo Samajists may choose to be 
classed differently from the Hindus, 1 have no doubt 
that at no distant future they will be all merged in 
Hinduism and find in it their fulness. Hinduism tike 
every other human institution has its drawbacks and its 
defects. Here is ample scope for any worker to strive 
for reform, but there is little cause for succession. 

SPIRIT OF FEARLESSNESS 
Throughout my travels 1 have been asked about 
the immediate need for India* And perhaps I would 
not do better than repeat this afternoon the 
answer I have given elsewhere. In general terms 
a proper religious spirit is the greatest and most 
immediate need. But I know that this is too general 
an answer to satisfy anybody. And it is an 
answer true for all time. What, therefore, I desire 
to say is that owing to the religious spjrit being 
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dormant iri us, we are living in a state of per¬ 
petual fear. We fear the temporal as well as the 
spiritual authority. We dare not speak out our minds 
before our priests and our Pandits. We stand in awe of 
the temporal power. I am sure that in so doing we do- 
a disservice to them and us. Neither the spiritual 
teachers nor our political governors could possibly desire 
that we should hide the truth from them, Lord Willing- 
don speaking to a Bombay audience has been saying 
recently that he had observed that we hesitated to say 
* no ' when we really meant it and advised his audi 
ence to cultivate a fearless spirit. Of course, fearless¬ 
ness should never mean want of due respect or regard 
for the feelings of others. In my humble opinion fear¬ 
lessness is the first thing indispensable before we could 
achieve anything permanent and real. This quality is 
unattainable without 'religious consciousness. Let us- 
fear God and we shall cease to fear man. If we grasp 
the fact that there is a divinity within us which wit- 
nessess everything we think or do and which protects- 
us and guides us along the true path, it is clear that we 
shall cease to have any other fear on the face of the 
earth save the fear of God. Loyalty to the Governor 
of governors supersedes all other loyalty and gives an 
intelligent basis to the latter, 

MEANING OF SWADESHI 

And when we have sufficiently cultivated this 
spirit of fear less neess, we shall see that there is 
no salvation for us without true Swadeshi, not the 
Swadeshi which can be conveniently put off. Swadeshi 
for me has a deeper meaning, I would like us 
to apply it in our religious, political and econo¬ 
mic life. It is not therefore merely confined to 
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Wearing on occasions a Swadashi elotb. Thai: we 
have io do for all time not cut of a spirit of jeal¬ 
ousy or revenge, but because it is a duty we owe 
to our dear country. We commit a breach of the 
Swadeshi spirit certainly if we wear foreign-made cloth 
but we do so also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely 
the style of our dress has some correspondence with 
-our environment. In elegance and tastefulness it is 
immeasurably superior to the trousers and the jacket. 
An Indian wearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas 
with a waist coat on it without a necktie and its flaps 
hanging loose behind is not a very graceful 1 spectacle. 
Swadeshi in religion teaches one to measure the 
glorious past and re-enact it in the present genera¬ 
tion. The pandemonium that is going on in Europe 
shows that modern civilization represents forces of eyil 
and darkness whereas the ancient ue. f Indian civiliza¬ 
tion, represents in its essence the divine forced Modern 
civilization is chiefly materialistic as ours is chiefly 
spiritual. Modern civilization occupies itself in the 
investigation of the laws of matter and employs the 
human ingenuity in inventing or discovering means of 
production and weapons of destruction ; ours is chiefly 
occupied in exploring spiritual laws. Our Shastras lay 
down unequivocally that a proper observance of truth, 
chastity, scrupulous regard for all life, abstention from 
coveting others’ possessions and refusal to board any¬ 
thing but what is necessary for our daily wants is 
indispensable for a right life ; that without it a know¬ 
ledge of the divine element is an impossibility. Our 
civilization tells us with daring certainty that a proper 
and perfect cultivation of the quality of ahimsa 
which in its active form means purest love and pity. 
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brings the whole world to our feet. The author of this 
discovery gives a wealth of illustration, which carries- 
conviction with it. 

THF DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 
Examine its result in the political life. There is no 
gift so valued by our Shastra, as the gift of life. Consider 
what our relations would be with our rulers if we gave 
absolute security of life to them. It they could but feel 
that no matter what we. might feel about their acts, we 
would hold their bodies as sacred as our own, there 
would immediately spring up an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and there would be such frankness on eitheir side 
as to pave the way for an honourable and just solution 
of many problems that worry us to-day. It should be re¬ 
membered that in practising ahirnsa there need not be 
any reciprocation, though as a matter of fact in its final 
stages it commands reciprocation. Many of us believe, 
and 1 am one of them, that through our civilization we 
have a message to deliver to the world. I tender my 
loyalty to the British Government quite selfishly. I 
. would like to use the British race /or transmitting this 
mighty message of ahinim to the whole world. But 
that can only be done when we have conquered our so- 
called conquerors and you, my Arya Sarnaj friends, are 
perhaps specially elected for this mission. You claim 
to examine our scriptures critically. You take nothing 
for granted and you claim not to fear to reduce your 
belief to practice. I do not think that there is any room 
for trifling with or limiting the doctrine of ahitnsa. 
You dare then to reduce it to practice regardless of 
immediate consequences which would certainly test the 
strength of your convictions. You would not only 
have procured salvation for India, but you would 
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have rendered the noblest service that a man can 
render to humanity—a service moreover which you 
would rightly assert, the great Swami was born for. 
This Swadeshi is to be considered as a very active force 
to be ceaselessly employed with an ever-increasing 
vigilance, searching self-examination, ft is not meant 
for the lazy, but it is essentially meant for them who 
would gladly lay down their lives for the sake of truth. 
It is possible to dilate upon several other phases of 
Swadeshi, but 1 think I have said enough to enable you 
to understand what I mean. 1 only hope that you who 
represent a school of reformers in India will not reject 
what 1 have said, without a thorough examination. 
And if my word has commended itself to you, your past 
record entitles me to expect you to enforce in your own 
lives the things of eternity about which I have ventur¬ 
ed to speak to you this after-noon and cover the whole 
of India with your activity. 

WORK OF THE ARYA SAMAJ 
la concluding my report of the above speech, I 
would like to state what I did not in speaking to that 
great audience and it is this. I have now twice visited 
the Gurukula, In spite of some vital differences with 
my brethren of the Arya Sarnaj, I have a sneaking 
regard for them, and it, and perhaps the best result of 
the activity of the Arya Samaj is to be seen in the 
establishment and the conduct of the Gurukula. Though 
it depends for its vitality entirely upon the inspiring 
presence of Mahatmaji Munshiram, it is truly a national 
and self-governing and self-governed institution. It is 
totally independent of Government aid or patronage; 
Its war chest is filled hot out of monies received from the 
privileged few, but from the poor many who make it a 
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point of honor from year to year to make a pilgrimage 
to Kangri and 'willingly give their mite for maintaining 
this National College. Here at every anniversary a 
huge crowd gathers and the manner it) which it is 
handled, housed and fed evinces no mean power of 
•organisation. But the most wonderful thing about it all is 
that the crowd consisting of about ten thousand men, 
women and children, is managed without the assistance 
of a single policeman and without any fuss or semblance 
of force, the ouly force that subsists between the crowd 
and the managers of the institution is that of love and 
mutual esteem. Fourteen years are nothing in the life of 
a big institution like this. What the coliegiates who 
have been just turned out during the last two or three 
years will be able to show, remains to be seen. The 
public will not and cannot judge men or institutions 
except through the results that they show. It makes no 
allowance for failures It is a most exacting judge. The 
final appeal of the Gurukula 'as of all popular institu¬ 
tions must be to this judge Great responsibility there¬ 
fore rests upon the shoulders of the students who have 
been discharged from the College and who have entered 
Lpon the thorny path of life. Let them beware. Mean¬ 
while those who are wellwishers of this great experi¬ 
ment may derive satisfaction from the fact that we 
have it as an indisputable rule of life, that as the tree 
is so will the fruit be. The tree looks lovely enough. 
He who waters it is a noble soul. Why worry about 
what the fruit is likely to be V 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

As a lover of the Gurukula, I may be permitted 
to offer one or two suggestions to the committe and the 
parents. The Gurukula boys need a thorough industrial 
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if they are to become self-reliant and self* 
supporting. It seems to me that in our country in which 
85 per cent, of the population is agricultural and perhaps 
10 per cent, occupied in supplying the wants of the pea 
santry, it must be part of the training of every youth 
that he has a fair pratical knowledge of agriculture and 
hand-weaving. He will lose nothing if he knows a proper 
use of tools, can saw a piece of board straight and build 
a wall that will not come down through a faulty hand¬ 
ling of the plumber’s line. A boy who is thus equipped 
will never feel helpless in battling with the world 
and never be in want of employment. A knowledge of 
the laws of hygiene and sanitation as well as the art 
of rearing children should also form a necessary part 
of the Gurukula lads. The sanitary arrangements at the 
fair left much to be desired. The plague of flies told 
its own tale. These irrepressible sanitary inspectors in¬ 
cessantly warned us that in point of sanitation all was 
not well with us. They plainly suggested that the re 
mains of our food and excreta need to be properly buried. 
It seemed to me to be such a pity that a golden oppor¬ 
tunity was being missed ot giving to the annual visitors 
practical lessons on sanitation. But the work must 
begin with the boys. Then the management would 
have at the annual gathering three hundred practical 
sanitary teachers. Last but not least let the parents 
and the commitee not spoil their lads by making them 
ape European dress or modern luxuries. These will 
hinder them in their after life and are antagonistic to 
Bramacharya. They have enough to fight against in 
the evil inclinations common to us all. Let us not 
make their fight more difficult 'by adding to their temp¬ 
tations, 
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SWADESHI 


The following in an address delivered before the 
Missionary Conference , Madras, on the 14 th February % 
1916. 

It was not without great diffidence that .[ under¬ 
took to speak to you at all. And 1 was hard put to it 
in the selection of my subject. I have chosen a very 
delicate and difficult subject. It is delicate because of 
the peculiar views I hold upon Swadeshi, and it is 
difficult because I have not that command of language 
which is necessary for giving adequate expression to 
my thoughts. I know that I may rely upon your in 
duigence for the many shortcomings you will no doubt 
find in my address, the more so when I tell you that 
there is nothing in what lam about to say that I am 
not either already practising or am not pre paring to 
practise to the best of my ability. It encourages me 
to observe that last month you devoted a week to 
prayer in the place of an address. I have earnest¬ 
ly prayed that what I am about to say may bear fruit 
and I know that you will bless my word with a similar 
prayer. 

After much thinking I have arrived at a definition 
ot Swadeshi that, perhaps, best illustrates my meaning. 
Swadeshi is that sprit in us which restricts us to the 
use and service of our immediate surroundings to the 
exclusion of the more remote. Thus, as for religion, in 
order to satisfy the requirements of the definition.. I must 
restrict myself to my .ancestral religion. That is the 
use of my immediate religious surrounding. If I find it 
10 
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defective, I should serve it by purging it of its defects. 
In the domain of politics I should make use of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them 
of their proved defects. In that of economics I should 
use only things that are produced by my immediate 
neighbours and serve those industries by making them 
efficient and complete where they might be found want¬ 
ing. It is suggested that such Swadeshi, if reduced to 
practice, will lead to the millennium. And, as we do 
not abandon our pursuit after the millennium, because 
we do not expect quite to reach it within our times, so 
may we not abandon Swadeshi even though it may not 
be fully attained for generations to come. 

Let us briefly examine the three branches of 
Swadeshi as sketched above. Hinduism has become 
a conservative religion and, therefore, a mighty force 
because ' of ^he Swadeshi spirit underlying it. It 
is the most tolerant because it is non-proselytising, 
and it is as capable of expansion to-day as it has. 
been found to be in the past. It has succeeded not 
in driving out, as I think it has been erroneously 
held, but in absorbing Buddhism. By reason of the 
Swadeshi spiri t, a Hindu refuses to change his reli¬ 
gion, not necessarily because he considers it to be the 
best, but because he knows that he can complement it 
by introducing reforms. And what I have said about 
Hinduism is, 1 suppose, true of the other great faiths of 
the world, only it is held that it is specially so in the 
case of Hinduism. But here comes the point I am 
labouring to reach. If there is any substance in what 
I have said, will not the great missionary bodies of 
India, to whom she owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
what they have done and are doing, do still better and 
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f) the spirit of Christianity better by dropping the 
goal of proselytising while continuing their philanthro¬ 
pic work? 1 hope you will not consider this to be an im¬ 
pertinence on my part. J make the suggestion in all 
sincerity and with due humility. Moreover I have some 
claim upon your attention. I have endeavoured to study 
the Bible. I consider it as part of roy scriptures. The 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount competes almost on 
equal terms with the Bhagavad Gita for the domination 
oi IP y* heart. I yield to'S3- Christian in the strength of 


devotion with which I sing ‘ Lead kindly light ” and 
several other inspired hymns of a similar nature. I 
have coine under the influence of noted Christian mis¬ 
sionaries belonging to different denominations. And 1 
enjoy to this day the privilege of friendship with some 
of them. Yon will perhaps, therefore, allow that I have 
offered the above suggestion not as a biased Hindu, but 
as a humble and impartial student of religion with great 
leanings towards Christianity. May it not be that 11 Go 
ye v ito all the world" message has been somewhat 
narrowly interpreted and the spirit of it missed ? It will 
not be denied, I speak from experience, that many of the 
conversions are only so-called. In some cases the appeal 


has gone not to the heart but to the stomach. And in 
every case a conversion leaves a sore behind it which, 
I venture to think, is avoidable. Quoting again from 
experience, a new birth, a change of heart, is perfectly 
possible in every one of the great faiths. I know T am 
now treading upon thin ice. But I do not apologise in 
closing this part of my subject, for saying that the 
frightful outrage that is just going on in Europe, per¬ 
haps shows that the message of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, the Son of Peace, had been little understood in 
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Europe, and that light upon it may have to lie thrown 
from the East. 

I have sought your help in religious matters, which 
it is yourS to give in a special sense* But I make bold 
to seek it even in political matters. I do not believe 
that religion has nothing to do with politics. The latter 
divorced from religiou is like a corpse only fit to be 
buried. As a matter of fact, in your own silent manner, 
•you influence politics not a little. And I feel that, if the 
attempt to separate politic,?, from religion had Sul bSSh 
made as it is even now made, they would not have 
degenerated as they often appear to have done. No 
one considers that the political life of the country is in 
a happy state. Fallowing out the Swadeshi spirit, 
I observe the indigenous institutions and the village 
pancbayats hold ms. India is really a republican 
country, and it is because it is that, that it has survived 
every shock hitherto delivered. Princes and poten¬ 
tates, whether they were Indian born or foreigners, 
have hardly touched the vast masses except for collec¬ 
ting revenue. The latter in their turn seem to have 
rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s and for the rest 
have done much as they have liked. The vast organis¬ 
ation of caste answered not only the religious wants of the 
community, but it answered to its political needs. The 
villagers managed their internal affairs through the caste 
system, and through it they dealt with any oppression 
from the ruling power or powers, ft is not possible to 
deny of a nation that was capable of producing the 
caste system its wonder fill power of organisation. One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 
last year to know how skilful that organisation must 
have been, which without any seeming effort was able 
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effectively to cater for more than a million pilgrims. 
Yet it is the fashion to say that we lack organising 
ability. This is true, I fear, to a certain extent, of 
those who have been nurtured in the new traditions. 
We have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to 
an almost fatal departure from the Swadeshi spirit. 
We, the educated classes, have received our education, 
through a foreign tongue. We have therefore not 
reacted upon the masses. ^^We want to represent the 
masses, but we fail. They recognise us not much more 
than they recognise the JEtfgiish officers. Their hearts 
are an open book to neither. Their aspirations are not 
ours. Hence there is a break. And you witness not in. 
reality failure to organise but want of correspondence 
between the representatives and the represented. If 
during the last fifty years we had been educated 
through the vernaculars, our elders and our servants 
and our neighbours would have partaken of o r know¬ 
ledge ; the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have 
been househould treasures as are the Kamayan and the 
Mababharat. As it is, so far as the masses are con¬ 
cerned, those great discoveries might as well have 
been made by foreigners. Had instruction in all the 
branches of learning been given through the verna¬ 
culars, 1 make bold to say that they would have been 
enriched wonderfully. The question of village sanitation 
etc., would have been solved long ago. The village 
panchayats would be now a living force in a special 
way, and India would almost be enjoying self-govern¬ 
ment suited to its requirements and would have been 
spared the humiliating spectacle of organised assassi¬ 
nation on its sacred soil. It is not too laie to mend. And 
you can help if you will, as no other body or bodies can. 
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And now for the last division of Swadeshi. Much 
of the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
, life. If not an article of commerce had been brought 
from outside India, she would be to-day a land flowing 
with milk and honey. But that was not to be. We were 
greedy and so was England* The connection between 
England and India was based clearly upon an error. But 
she does not remain in India in error. It is her declared 
policy that India is to be held in trust for her people. If 
this be true, Lancashire must stand aside. And if 
the Swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire 
can stand aside without hurt, though it may sustain a 
shock for the time being. I think of Swadeshi not as 
a boycott movement undertaken by way of revenge. X 
conceive it as a religious principle to be followed by all. 
I am no economist, but 1 have read some treatises 
which show that England could easily become a self- 
sustained country, growing all the produce she needs. 
This may be an utterly ridiculous proposition, and 
perhaps the best proof that it cannot be true, is that 
England is one of the largest importers in the world. 
But India cannot live for Lancashire or any other 
country before she is able to live for herself. And she 
can live for herself only if she produces and is helped 
to produce everything for her requirements within 
her own borders. She need not be, she ought not to be, 
drawn into the vertex of mad and ruinous competition 
which breeds fratricide, jealousy and many other evils. 
But who is to stop her great millionairies from entering 
into the world competition ? Certainly not legislation. 
Force of public opinion, proper education, however, can 
do a great deal in the desired direction. The hand-loom 



industry is in a dying condition. I took special cafe 
during my wanderings last year to see as many weavers 
as possible, and my heart ached to Hnd how they had 
lost ; how families had retired from this once flourishing 
and honourable occupation If we follow the Swadeshi 
doctrine, it would be your duty and mine to find out 
neighbours who can supply our wants and to teach 
them to supply them where they do not know how 
to proceed, assuming that there are neighbours who 
are in want of heaUhy occupation. Then every village 
of India will almost be a self-supporting and self- 
contained unit, exchanging only such necessary com¬ 
modities with other villages where they are not 
locally producible. This may all sound nonsensi¬ 
cal. Well, India is a country of nonsense, It is non¬ 
sensical to parch one's throat with thirst when a kindly 
Mabomedan is ready to offer pure water to drink. And 
yet thousands of Hindus would rather die of thirst than 
drink water from a Mahomedan household. These non¬ 
sensical men can also, once they are convinced that 
their religion demands that they should wear garments 
manufactured in India only and eat food only grown m 
India, decline to wear any other clothing or eat any 
other food. Lord Curzon set the fashion for tea-drinking. 
And that pernicious drug now bids fair to overwhelm 
the ration. It has already undermined the digestive 
apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and constitutes an additional lax upon their 
slender purses. Lord Hardings can set the fashion for 
Swadeshi, and almost the whole of India forswear 
foreign goods. There is a verse in the Bhagavat Gita, 
which, freely rendered, means, masses follow the classes. 
It is easy to undo the evil if the thinking portion of the 
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community were to take the Swadeshi vow even though 
it may, for a time, cause considerable inconvenience. I 
hate legislative interference, in any department of life. 
At best it is the lesser evil. But I would tolerate, wel¬ 
come, indeed, plead-for a stiff protective duty upon 
foreign goods. Natal, a British colony, protected its 
sugar by taxing the sugar that came from another Bri¬ 
tish colony, Mauritius. England has sinned against 
India by forcing free trade upon her. It may have been 
food for her, but it has been poison for this country. 

It has often been urged that India cannot adopt 
Swadeshi in the economic life at any rate. Those who 
advance this objection do not look upon Swadeshi as a 
rule of life. With them it is a mere patriotic effort not 
to be made if it involved any self-denial. Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be undergone in 
utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. Under its spell the deprivation of a pin 
or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror. A Swadeshist will learn to do 
without hundreds of things which to-day he considers 
necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss Swadeshi from 
their minds by arguing the impossible, forget that Swa¬ 
deshi, after all, is a goal to be reached by steady effort. 
And we would be making for the goal even if we 
confined Swadeshi to a given set ctf articles 'allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things as 
might not be procurable in the country. 


There now remains for me to consider one more ob¬ 
jection that has been raised against Swadeshi. The objec¬ 


tors consider it to be a most selfish doctrine without any 
warrant in the civilized code of morality. With them to 
practice Swadeshi is to revert to barbarism. I cannot 
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enter into a detailed analysis of the proposition. But l 
would urge that Swadeshi is the ofily doctrine consistent 
with the law of humility and love. It is arrogance to 
think of launching out to serve the whole of India when 
I am hardly able to serve even my own family. It were 
better to concentrate ray effort upon the family and con¬ 
sider that through them I was serving the whole nation 
and, if you will, the whole of humanity. This is humility 
and it is love. The motive will determine the quality of 
the act. I may serve my family regardless of the suffer¬ 
ings 1 may cause to others. As for instance, I may accept 
an employment which enables me to extort money from 
people, l enrich myself thereby and then satisfy 
many unlawful demands of the family. Here I arn nei¬ 
ther serving the family nor the State. Or I may recog¬ 
nise that God has given me hands and feet only to work 
with for my sustenance and for that of those who may 
be dependent upon me. I would then at once simplify 
my life and that of those whom I can directly reach. In 
this instance f would have served the family without 
causing injury to anyone else. Supposing that every 
one followed this mode of life, we should have at once 
an ideal state. All will not reach that state at the 
same time. But those of us who, realising its truth, 
enforce it inpractice will clearly anticipate and acceler¬ 
ate the coining of that happy day. Under this plan 
of life, in seeming to Serve India to the exclusion of 
every other county, I do not harm any other country. 
My patriotism is both exclusive and inclusive It is 
exclusive in the sense that in all humility I confine my 
attention to the land of my birth, but it is inclusive in 
the sense that my service is not of a competitivs or 
antagonistic nature. Sic utere tuo ut aliermm non la 
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is not merely a legal maxim, but it is a grand doctrine 
of life. It is tbe key to a proper practice of Ahimsa or 
love. It is for you, the custodians of a great faith, to 
set the fashion and show, by your preaching, sanctified 
by practice, that patriotism based on hatred “ killeth " 
and that patriotism based on love “giveth Hfe.’’ 


AHIMSA 


The following Utter from ihe fen of Mr. M. K* 
Gandhi appeared in The Modern Review, for October , 
1916. 

There seems to be no historical warrant for the 
belief that an exaggerated practice of Ahimsa synchroni¬ 
sed with our becoming bereft of manly virtues During 
the past 1,500 years we have, as a nation, given ample 
proof of physical courage, but we have been torn by 
internal dissensions and have been dominated by love 
of self instead of love of country. We have. that is to 
say, been swayed by the spirit of irreligion rather than 
of religion, 

I do not know how far the charge of unmanliness 
can be made good against the Jains. I hold no brief 
for them. By birth I am a Vaishnavite, and was taught 
Ahimsa in my childhood. I have derived much reli¬ 
gious benefit from Jain religious works as I have from 
scriptures of the other great faiths of the world. I owe 
much to the living company of the deceased philosopher, 
Raiachand Kavi, who was a Jafn by birth. Thus, 
though my views on Ahimsa are a result of my study of 
most of the faiths of the world, they are now no longer 
dependent upon the authority of these works. They are 
a part of my life, and, if I suddenly discovered that the 
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religious books read by me bore a different interpreta¬ 
tion from the one I had learnt to give them, I should 
still hold to the view of Abimsa as I am about to set 
forth here. 

Our Shastras seem to teach that a man who really 
practises Ahimsa in its fulness has the world at his 
feet; hi} so affects bis surroundings that even the snakes 
and other venomous reptiles do him no harm. This is 
said to have been the experience of St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

In its negative form it means not injuring any 
Jiving being whether by body or mind. It may not, 
therefore, hurt the person of any wrong-doer, or bear 
any ill-will to him and so cause him mental suffering. 
This statement does not cover suffering caused to 
the wrong-doer by natural acts of mine which do 
not proceed from ill-will. It, therefore, does not 
prevent me from withdrawing from his presence a 
child whom he, we shall imagine, is about to strike. 
Indeed, the proper practice of Ahimsa requires me 
to withdraw the intended victim from the wrong-doer, 
if I am, in any way whatsoever, the guardian of 
such a child. It was, therefore, most proper for the 
passive resisters of South Africa to have resisted the 
evil that the Union Government sought to do to them. 
They bore no ill-will to it. They showed this by helping 
the Government whenever it needed their help* Their 
resistance consisted of disobedience of the orders of the 
Government, even to the extent of suffering death at their 
hands. Ahimsa requires deliberate self-suffering, not a 
deliberate injuring of the supposed wrong-doer. 

In its positive form, Ahimsa means the largest love, 
the greatest charity, Jf I am a follower of Ahimsa, I 




must love my enemy. I mast apply the same rales to 
the wrong*doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, 
as T would to my wrong-doing father or son. This active 
Ahimsa neccessarily includes truth and fearlessness. As 
man cannot deceive the loved one, he does not fear or 
frighten him or her. Gift of life is the greatest of all 
gifts; a man who gives it in reality, disarms all 
hostility. He has paved the way for an honourable 
understanding. And none who \ts himself subject 
to fear can bestow that gift. He must) therefore, be 
himself fearless. A man cannot then practice Ahimsa 
and be a coward at the same time. The practice of 
Ahimsa calls forth the greatest courage. It is the most 
soldierly of a soldiers virtues. General Gordon has 
been represented in a famous statue as bearing only a 
stick. This takes us far on the road to Ahimsa. But 
a soldier, who needs the protection of even a stick, is to 
that extent so much the less a soldier. He is the true - 
soldier who knows how to die and stand his ground in 
the midst of a hail of bullets. Such a one was Amba- 
rish, who stood his, ground without lifting a finger 
though Duryasa did his worst. The Moors who were 
being pounded by the French gunners and who rushed 
to the guns' mouths with ‘ Allah ’ on their lips, showed 
much the same type of courage, Only theirs was the 
courage of desperation. Ambarisha’s was due to love, 
Yet the Moorish valour, readiness to die, conquered the 
gunners. They frantically waved their hats, ceased 
firing, and greeted their erstwhile enemies as comrades* 
And so the South African passive resistors in their 
thousands were ready to die rather than sell their 
honour for a little personal ease. This was Ahimsa in 
its active form. It never barters away honour. A 


helpless girl in the hands of a follower of Ahtmsa finds 
better and surer protection than in the hands of one who 
is prepared to defend her only to the point to which 
his weapons would carry him. The tyrant, in the first 
instance, will have to walk to his victim over the 
dead body of her defender ; in the second, ho has but 
to overpower the defender; for it is assumed that the 
cannon of propriety in the second instance will be satis¬ 
fied when the defender has fought to the extent of his 
physical valour. In the first instance, as the defender 
has matched his very soul against the mere body of the 
tyrant, the odds are that the soul in the latter will be 
awakened, and the girl would stand an infinitely greater 
chance of her honour hoing protected than in any other 
conceivable circumstance, barring of course, that of her 
own personal courage. 

If we are unmanly to-day, we are so, not because we 
do not know how to strike, but because we fear to die. 
He is no follower of Mahavira, the apostle of Jainism, 
or of Buddha or of the Vedas, who, being afraid to die, 
takes flight before any danger, real or imaginary, all the 
while wishing that somebody else would remove the 
danger by destroying the person causing it. He is no 
follower of Ahimsa who does not care a straw if he kills 
a man by inches by deceiving him in trade, or who 
would protect by force of arms a few cows and make 
away with the butcher or who, in order to do a supposed 
good to his country, does not mind killing off a few 
officials. All these are actuated by hatred, cowardice 
and fear. Here the love of the cow or the country is a 
vague thing intended to satisfy one’s vanity, or soothe a 
stinging conscience. 

Ahimsa truly understood, is in my humble opinion a 
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panacea for all evils mundane and extra-mundane. We 
can never overdo it. Just at present we are not doing 
it at all. Ahimasa does not displace the practice 
of other virtues, but renders their practice im¬ 
peratively necessary before it cau be practised even in 
its rudiments. Mabavira and Buddha were soldiers, and 
sc was Tolstoy. Only they saw deeper and truer into 
their profession, and found the secret of a true, happy, 
honourable and godly life. Let us be joint sharers with 
these teachers, and this land of ours will once more be 
the adode of Gods. 


ENCONOM1C vs, moral progress 


The following is a lecture delivered by Mr, Gandhi 
ai a meeting of the Muir Central College Economic 
Society, held at Allahabad, on Friday, 2 2nd December, 

1916. 

Goes economic progress clash with real progress? 
By economic progress, I take it, we mean material 
advancement without limit, and by real progress we 
rn e:,c moral progress, ‘which again is the same thing 
A . progress of the permanent element in us. The 
subject may therefore be stated thus ; Does not moral 
progress increase in the same proportion as material 
progre&i? 1 know that this is a wider proposition 
than the one before us. But 1 venture to think that we 
always mean the large one even when we lay down the 
smaller. For we know enough of science to realize 
that there is no such thing as perfect rest or repose in 
this visible universe of ours. If, therefore, material 
progress does not clash with moral progress, it must 
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necessarily advance the latter. Nor can we be satisfied 
with the clumsy way in which sometimes those who 
cannot defend the large proposition put their case. They 
seem to be obsessed with the concrete case of thirty 
millions of India, stated by the late Sir William Wilson 
Hunter to be living on one meal a day. They say that, 
before we can think or talk of their moral welfare, 
we must satisfy their daily wants. With these they 
say, material progrees spells moral progress. And then 
is taken a sadden jump ; what is true of thirty millions 
is true of the universe. They forget that hard 
cases make bad law. I need hardly say to you how 
ludicrously absurd this deduction would be. No one 
has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can 
lead to anything else than moral degradation. Every 
human being has a right to live and therefore to find 
the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to 
clothe and house himself. But for this very simple 
performance we need no assistance from economists or 
their laws. 


‘ lake no thought for the morrow * is an injunction 
which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures 
of the world. In well-ordered society the securing of 
one’s livelihood should be and is found to be the easiest 
thing m the world. Indeed, the test of orderliness in a 
country is not the number of rnilionares it owns, but 
the absence of starvation among its masses. The only 
statement that has to be examined is, whether it can be 
laid down as a law of universal application that 
material advancement means moral progress. 

Now let us take a few illustrations. Koine suffered 
a moral fall when it attained high material affluence. 
So did Egypt and so perhaps most countries of which 
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we have any historical record. The descendants and 
kinsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too fell when 
they were rolling in riches. We do not deny to the 
Rockefellers and theCarnegies possession of an ordinary 
measure of morality but we. gladly judge them indul¬ 
gently. I mean that we do not even expect them to 
satisfy the highest standard of morality. With them 
material gain has not necessarily meant moral gain. In 
South Africa, where I had the privilege of associating 
with thousands of our countrymen on most intimate 
terms, 1 observed almost invariably that the greater 
the possession of riches, the greater was their moral 
turpitude. Our rich men. to say the least, did not 
advance the moral struggle of passive resistance 
as did the poor. The rich men’s sense of self respect 
was not so much injured as that of the poorest. If 
I were not afraid of treading on dangerous ground, I 
would even come nearer home and show how that 
possession of riches has been a hindrance to real growth. 
1 venture to think that the scriptures of the world are 
far safer and sounder treatises on laws of economics 
than many of the modern text-books. The question we 
are asking ourselves this evening is not a new one. It 
was addressed of Jesus two thousand years ago. St. 
Mark has vividly described the scene. Jesus is in his 
solemn mood. He is earnest. He talks of eternity. He 
knows the world about him. He is himself the greatest 
economist of bis time. He succeeded in economising time 
and space—he transcended them. It is to him at his best 
that one comes running, kneels down, and aslcs;‘Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life If 
And Jesus said unto him : 1 Why callest thou me good ?* 
There is none good but one, that is God. Thou knowest 



the commandments. Do not commit adultery. Do cot 
kill. Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud 
not, Honoui tby father and mother.’ And he answered 
and said unto him * Master, all these have I observed 
from my youth.* Then Jesus beholding him lov’d him 
and said unto him ; 1 One thing thou lackest. Go thy 
way, sell whatever thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shall have treasure in heaven—come, take 
up the cross and follow me.’ And he was sad at that 
saying and went away grieved—for fce had great 
possession. And Jesus looked round about and said 
unto his disciple : * How hardly shall they that 

have riches enter into the kingdom of God.’ And 
the disciples were astonished at his words. But Jesus 
answereth again and said unto them, ' Children, how 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God. It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God !.’ Here you have an eternal 
rule of life stated in the nobles: words the English 
language is capable of producing. But the disciples 
nodded unbelief as we do even to this day. To him they 
said as we say to-day : ‘But look how the law fails in 
practice. If we sell all and have nothing, we shall 
have nothing to eat. We must have money or we 
cjumot even be reasonably moral. So they state their 
case thus :—And they were astonished out of measure, 
saying among themselves : ‘Who then can be saved,* 
And Jesus looking upon them said : ‘With men it is 
impossible, but not with God,for with God, all things are 
possible.’ Then Peter began to say unto him : ‘Lo, we 
have left all, and have followed thee.’ And Jesus ans¬ 
wered and said : ‘Verily I say unto you there is no man 
19 
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that, has left house or brethren or sister;-, or father or 
mother, or wife or children br lands for my sake and 
Gospel's but he shall receive one hundredfold, now in 
this time houses and brethren and sisters and mothers 
and children and land, and in the world to come, eternal 
life. But many that are first shall be last and the 
last, first.' You have here the result or reward, if you 
prefer the term, of following the law. I have not taken 
the trouble of copying similar passages from the other 
non-Hindu scriptures and I will not insult yon by 
-quoting, in support of the law stated by Jesus, passages 
from the writings and sayings of our own sages, passages 
even stronger, if possible, than the Biblical extracts 
I have drawn your attention to. Perhaps the strongest 
of all the testimonies in favour of the affirmative 
answer, to the question before us are the lives of the 
greatest teachers of the world. Jesus, Mahomed, 
Buddha, Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Shankara, Dayanand, 
Ramkrishna were men who exercised an immense 
influence over, and moulded the character ot, thousands 
of men. The world is the richer for their having lived 
in it. And they were all men who deliberately embraced 
poverty as their lot* 

I should not have laboured my point as I have 
done, if I did not believe that, in so far as we have made 
the modern materialistic craze our goal, so far are we 
going down hill in the path of progress. I hold that eco¬ 
nomic progress in the sense I have put it is antagonist 
to real progress. Hence the ancient ideal has been the 
limitation of activities promoting wealth. This does 
■not put an end to all material ambition. Vve should 
still have, as we have always had, in our midst people 
who make the pursuit of wealth their aim m life. But 




we have always recognised that it is a fall from the 
ideal. It is a beautiful thing to know that the weal- 
thiest among us have often felt that to have remained 
voluntarily poor would have been a higher state for 
them. That you cannot serve God and Mammon is an 
economic truth of the highest value. We have to make 
our choice. Western nations are to-day groaning under 
the heal of the monster god of materialism. Their 
moral growth has become stunted. They measure their 
progress in £. $. d. American wealth has become 
the standard. She is the envy of the other 
nations. I have heard many of our countrymen 
say that we will gain American wealth but avoid 
its methods. } venture to suggest that such an 
attempt, il it were made, is foredoomed to failure. 
We cannot be ‘wise, temperate and furious’ in a 
moment. I would have our leaders teach us to be 
morally supreme in the world. This land of ours was 
once, we are told, the abode of the Gods. It is not 
possible to conceive Gods inhabiting a land which is 
made hideou? by the smoke and the din of mill chimneys 
and factories and whose roadways are traversed by 
rushing engines, dragging numerous cars crowded with 
men who know not for the most p'irt what they are 
after, who are often absent-minded, and whose tempers 
do not improve by being uncomfortably packed like 
sardines in boxes and finding themselves in the midst 
of utter strangers, who would oust them if they could 
and whom they would, in their turn, oust similarly. I 
refer to these things because they are held to be 
symbolical of material progress. But they add not an 
atom to our happiness. This is what Wallace, the great 
scientist, lias said as his deliberate judgment:— 
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the ear Hast records which have come down to as from the 
past, we find ample indications that general ethical considerations 
end conceptions, the accepted standard of morality, and the con¬ 
duct resulting from these, were in no degree inferior to those which 
prevail to-day. 

in a series of chapters he then proceeds to examine 
the position of the English nation under the advance in 
wealth it has made : He says ; 1 This rapid growth of 

wealth and increase of our power over Nature put too 
great a strain upon our crude civilisation, on our 
superficial Christianity, and it was accompanied by 
various forms of socal immorality almost as amazing 
and unprecedented.’ He then shows how factories 
have risen on the corpses of men, women and children, 
how, as the country has rapidly advanced in riches, it 
has gone down in morality. He shows this by dealing 
with insanitation, life-destroying trades, adulteration, 
bribery and gambling. He shows how with the advance 
of wealth, justice has become immoral, deaths from 
alcoholism and suicide have increased, the average of 
premature births, and congenital defects has increased 
and prostitution has become an institution. He con¬ 
cludes his examination by these pregnant remarks 

** Th e proceedings of the divorce courts show other aspects 
of this result of wealth and leisure, while a friend who hid been a 
good deal in London society assured me that, both in country 
houses and in London, various kinds of orgies were occasionally to 
be u;^t with, which would hardly have been surpassed iri the 
period of the most dissolute emperors. Of war, too, I need say 
nothing. It ha always been more or less chronic since the rise of 
the Roman Empire ; but there is now undoubtedly a disinclination 
far war among all civilized peoples. Yet the vast burden of 
armaments taken together with the most pious declarations in 
favour of peace, must be held to show an almost total absence of 
morality as a guiding principle among the governing classes." 

Under the British aegis we have learnt much, but 
it is my firm belief that there is little to gain from 
Britain in intrinsic morality, that if we are not careful. 
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we shall introduce all the vices that she has been a 
prey to owing to the disease cf materialism. We can 
profit by that connection only if we keep our civiliza¬ 
tion, and our morals straight, i,s lt if, instead of boasting 
of the glorious past, we express the ancient moral glory 
in our own lives and let our lives bear witness to our 
boast. Then we shall benefit her and ourselves, If 
we copy her because she provides us with rulere, both 
they and we shall suffer degradation. We need not 
be afraid of ideals or of reducing them to practice 
even to the uttermost. Ours will only then be a truly 
spiritual nation when we shall show more truth than 
gold, greater fearlessness than pomp of power and 
wealth, greater charity than love of self. If we will 
but clean our houses, our palaces and temples of the 
attributes of wealth and show in them the atributes of 
morality, we can offer battle to any combinations of 
hostile forces without having to carry the burden of a 
heavy militia. Let us seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousnes, and the irrevocable promise is 
that everything will be added unto us, These are real 
economics. May you and I treasure them and enforce 
them in our daily life. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF CO-OPERATION 


The following is a paper contributed to the, Bombay 
Provincial Oo-operative Conference held o» 17 th Septem- 
her, 1917. 

The only claim I have on your indulgence is that 
some months ago I attended with Mr, Ewbank a 
meeting of mill-hands to whom he wanted to explain 
the principles of co-operation: The chawl in which 
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were living, was as filthy as it well could be. 
Recent rains had made matters worse. And I must 
Irankly confess that, had it not been for Mr. Ewbank's 
great zeal for the cause he has made his. own, I should 
have shirked the task. But there we were, seated on 
a fairly worn out chciTpai, surrounded bv men, women 
and children. Mr, Ewbank opened fire on a man who 
bad put himself forward and who wore not a particu¬ 
larly innocent countenance. After he had engaged him 
and the other people about him in Gujarati conversation, 
he wanted me to speak to the people. Owing to the 
suspicious looks of the man who was first spoken to, X 
naturally pressed home the moralities of co-operation. I 
fancy that Mr. Ewbank rather liked the manner ir. which 
I handled the subject. Hence, I believe, his kind invita¬ 
tion to me to tax your patience for a few moments upon 
a consideration of co-operation from a moral standpoint. 
My knowledge of the technicality of co-operation is 
next to nothing. My brother, Devadhar, has made the 
subject his own. Whatever he does, naturally attracts 
me and predisposes me to think that there must be some¬ 
thing good in it and the handling of it must be fairly 
difficult. Mr. Ewbank very kindly placed at my disposal 
some literature too on the subject. AncI I have had an 
unique opportunity of watching the effect ol some co¬ 
operative effort in Cbatnparan. I have gone through Mr. 
Ewbank’s ten main points which are like the Command¬ 
ments, and I have gone through the twelve points of Mr. 
Collins of Behar, which remind me of the law of the 
Twelve Tables. There are so-called agricultural banks 
in Champaran. They were to me disappointing efforts, if 
they were meant to be demonstrations of the success of 
co-operation. On the other hand, there is quiet work in 
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the same direction being done by Mr. Hodge, a mission¬ 
ary whose efforts are leaving their impress on those, 
who come in contact with him. Mr, Hodge is a co¬ 
operative enthusiast and probably considers that the 
result which he sees flowing from his efforts are due to 
the working of co operation. I, who was able to watch 
the efforts, had no hesitation in inferring that the 
personal equation counted for success in the one and 
failure in the other instance. 

I am an enthusiast rnyself, 'cut twenty-five 
years of experimenting and experience have made 
me a cautious and discriminating enthusiast. Workers 
in a cause necessarily, though quite unconciously, 
exaggerate its merits and often succeed in turning 
its very defects into advantages. In spite of my 
caution I consider the little institution I am con¬ 
ducting in Ahmedabad as the finest thing in the 
world. It alone gives me sufficient inspiration. Cri¬ 
tics tell me that it represents a soulless soul-force and 
that its severe discipline has made it merely mechanical. 
I suppose both—the critics and I—are wrong. It is, at 
best, a humble attempt to place at the disposal of the 
nation a home where men and women may have scope 
for free and unfettered development of character, irt 
keeping with the national genius, and, if its controllers 
do not take care, the discipline that is the foundation of 
character may frustrate the very end in view I would 
venture, therefore, to warn enthusiasts in co-operation 
against entertaining false hopes. 

With Sir Daniel Hamilton it has become a religion. 
On the 13th January last, he addressed the students of 
the Scottish Churches College and, in order to point a 
moral, he instanced Scotland's poverty of two hundred 
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years ago and showed how that great country was raised 
from a condition of poverty to plenty. *' There were two 
powers, which raised her—the Scottish Church and the 
Scottish banks, The Church manufactured the men and 
the hanks manufactured the money to give the men a 
start in life. . . , The Church disciplined the nation 

in the fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom and 
in the parish schools of tjie Church the children learned 
that the chief end of man’s life was to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever. Men were trained to believe 
in God and in themselves, and on the trustworthy 
character so created the Scottish banking system 
was built," Sir Daniel then shows that it was 
possible to build up the marvellous Scottish 
banking system only on the character so built. 
So far there can only he perfect agreement with 
Sir Daniel, for that ‘without character there 
is no co-operation* is a sound maxim. But he 
would have us go much further. He thus waxes 
elucwnt on co-operation : “ Whatever may be your 

day dreams of India’s-future, never forget this that it is 
to weld India into one, and so enable her to take her 
rightful place in the world, that the British Government 
is here; and [he welding hammer in the band of the 
Government is the co-operative movement." In his 
opinion it >3 the panacea of all the evils that afflict India 
at the present moment. In its extended sense it can 
justify the claim on one condition which need not be 
mentioned here; in the limited sense in which Sir Daniel 
has used it, i venture to think, it is an enthusiast’s 
exaggeration. Mark his peroration : “ Credit, which is 
only Trust and Faith, is becoming more and more the 
money power of the world, and in the parchment bullet 
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mich is impressed the faith which removes moun¬ 
tains, India will ’find victory and peace." Here there 
is evident confusion of thought. The credit which is 
becoming the money power of the world has little moral 
basis and is not a synonym for Trust or Faith, which are 
purely moral qualities. After twenty years* experience 
of hundreds of men, wl:o had dealings with banks in 
South Africa, the opinion I had so often heard expressed 
has become firmly rooted in me, that the greater the 
rascal the greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. 
The banks do not pry into his moral character : they 
are satisfied that he meets his overdrafts and pro¬ 
missory notes punctually. The credit system has 
encircled this beautiful globe of ours like a serpent’s coil, 
and if we do not mind, it bids fair to crush us out 
of breath. 1 have witnessed the ruin of many a 
heme through the system, and it has made no 
difference whether the credit was labelled co-operative 
or otherwise. The deadly coil has made possible the 
devastating spectacle in Europe, which we are helpless 
lv looking on, ft was perhaps never so true as it is to¬ 
day that, as in law so in war. the longest purse finally 
wins. 1 have ventured to give prominence to the cur¬ 
rent belief about credit system in order to emphasise the 
point that the co-operative movement Will be a blessing 
to India only to the extent that it is a moral movement 
strctly directed by men fired with religious fervour. It 
follows, therefore, that co-operation should be confined 
to men wishing to be morally right, but failing to do so, 
because of grinding poverty or of the grip of the 
Mahajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair rates will 
not make immoral men moral. But the wisdom of the 
Estate or philanthropists demands that they should help 



out the onward path, men struggling to be good. 


Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
means moral growth. It is necessary that a movement 
which is fraught with so much good to India should not 
degenerate into one for merely advancing cheap leans- 
I was therefore delighted to read the recommendation 
in the Report of the Committee on Co-operation in India, 
that “ they wish clearly to express their opinion that it 
is to true co-operation alone, that is, to a co-operation- 
which recognizes the moral aspect of the question that 
Government must look for the amelioration of the 
masses and not to a pseudo-co-operative edifice, how¬ 
ever imposing, which is built in ignorance of co-operative 
principles. '* With this standard before us, we will not 
measure the success of the movement by the number of 
co-operative societies formed, but by the moral condi¬ 
tion of the co-operators. The registrars will, in= 
that event, ensure the moral growth of existing 
societies before multiplying them. And the Govern¬ 
ment will make their promotion conditional, not 
upon the number of societies they have registered, but 
the moral success of the existing institutions. This will 
mean tracing the course of every pie tent to the members. 
Those responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does not 
find its way into the toddy-seller’s bill or into the pockets 
of the keepers of gambling dens. I would excuse the 
opacity of the Mahajan if it has succeeded in keeping 
the gambling die or toddy from the ryot's home. 

A word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be out 
of place. Co-operation is not a new device. The ryots 
co-operate to drum out monkeys or birds that destroy 
their crops. They co-operate to use a common-. 
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thrashing floor. I have found them co-operate to protect 
their cattle to the extent of their devoting the best land 
for the grazing of their cattle. And they have been 
found co-operating against a particularly rapacious 
Mahajan. Doubts have been expressed as to the succees 
of co-operation because of the tightness of the Mabajan’s 
hold on the ryots. 1 do not share the fears. The 
mightiest Mahajan must, if he represent an evil force, 
bend before co-operation, conceived as an essentially 
moral movement. But my limited experience of the 
Mahajan of Champaran has made me revise the accepted 
opinion about his ‘ blighting influence.’ I have found 
him to be not always relentless, not always exacting of 
the last pie. He sometimes serves his clients in many 
ways and even comes to their rescue in the hour of their 
distress. My observation is so limited that I dare not 
draw any conclusions from it, but I respectfully 
enquire whether it is not possible to make a serious 
effort to draw out the good in the Mahajan 
and help him or induce him to throw out the 
evil in him. May he not be induced to join the army 
of co-operation, or has experience proved that he is 
past praying for ? 

1 note that the movement takes note of all indi¬ 
genous industries. I beg publicly to express my grati¬ 
tude to Government for helping me in my humble 
effort to improve the lot of the weaver. The experi¬ 
ment I am conducting shows that there is a vast field 
tor work in this direction. 3So well-wisher of India, no 
patriot dare look upon the impending destruction of the 
hand-loorn weaver with equanimity. As Dr, Mann has 
stated, this industry used to supply the peasant with 
an additional source of livelihood and an insuran c 



against famine. Every Registrar who will nurse 
back to life this important and graceful industry 
will earn the gratitude of India. My humble effort 
consists firstly in making researches as to the possibi ¬ 
lities of simple reforms in the orthodox hand-looms, 
secondly, in weaning the educated youth from the 
•craving for Government or other services and t he feeling 
thiit education renders him unfit for independent occupa¬ 
tion and inducing him to take to weaving as a calling as 
honourable as that of a barrister or a doctor, and thirdly 
by helping those weavers who have abandoned their 
occupation to revert to it. I will not weary the 
audience with any statement on the first two parts of the 
experiment. The third may be allowed a few sentences 
as ;t has a direct bearing upon the subject before us. I 
was able to enter upon it only six months ago. Five 
families' that had left off the calling have reverted 
to it and they are doing a prosperous business. 
The Ashram supplies them at their door with 
the yarn they need; its volunteers take delivery of 
the doth woven, paying them cash at the market 
rate. The Ashram merely loses interest on the loan 
advanced for the yarn. It has as yet suffered no loss 
an 1 is able to restrict its loss to a minimum by limiting 
h an to a particular figure. All future transactions 
are Urielly cash. We are able to command a ready 
sale tor the cloth received. The loss of interest, there¬ 
for* on the transaction is negligible. I would like the 
audience to note its purely moral character from start 
to finish. The Ashram depends for its existence on 
such help as friends render it. We, therefore, can 
have no warrant for charging interest. The weavers 
r °uld not be saddled with it, ^Vhole families that 


again. Tht 

use of the loan is pre-determined, And we, the middle 
men, being volunteers, obtain the privilege of entering' 
into the lives of these families, I hope, for their and 
our betterment. We cannot lift them without being 
lifted ourselves. This last relationship has not yet 
been developed, but we hope, at an early date, to take- 
in hand the education too of these families and net 
rest satisfied till we have touched them at every point. 
This is not too ambitious a dream. God willing, it will 
be a reality some day. 1 have ventured to dilate upon 
the small experiment to illustrate what I mean by co¬ 
operation to present it to others for imitation, Lei m 
be sure of our ideal. We shall ever fail to realize it T 
but we should never cease to strive for it. Then there 
need be no fear of “ co operation of scoundrels'* that 
Ruskin so rightly dreaded. 

THIRD CLASS IN INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


The following communication was made by Mr, 
Gandhi to (he Press from Ranchi, on Sept. 25, 1917 
I have now been in India for over two years and a 
half after my return from South Africa. Over one 
quarter of that time I have passed on the Indian 
trains travelling third class by choice. I have 
travelled up north as far as Lahore, down south up 
to Tracquebar, and from Karachi to Calcutta. Having 
resorted to third class travelling, among other reasons 
for the purpose of studying the conditions under 
which this class of passengers travel, I have naturally 
made as critical observations as I could. I have 
fairly covered * he majority of railway systems during 
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this period. Now and then I have entered into 
correspondence with the management of the different 
railways about the defects that have come under my 
notice. But I think that the time has come when I 
should invite the press and the public to join in a 
crusade against a grievance which has too long re¬ 
mained unredressed, though much of it is capable of 
redress without great difficulty 

On the 12th instant I booked at Bombay for 
Madras by the mail train and paid Rs 13-9. It was 
labelled to carry 22 passengers. These could only have 
seating accommodation. There were no hunks in this 
carriage whereon passengers could lie w : th any degree 
of safety or comfort. There were two nights to be 
passed in this train before reaching Madras. If not 
more than 22 passengers found their way into my 
carriage before we reached Poona, it was because the 
holder ones kept the others at bay. With the exception 
of two or three insistent passengers, all had to find their 
sleep being seated all the time. After reaching Raicbur 
the pressure became unbearable. The rush of passengers 
could not be stayed. The fighters among us found the 
task almost beyond them. The guards or other railway 
servants came in only to push in more passengers. 

A defiant Memon merchant protested against this 
packing of passengers Hke sardines. In vain did he say 
that this was bis fifth night on the train. The guard 
insulted him and referred him to the management at the 
terminus. There were during this night as many as 35 
passengers in the carriage during the greater part of it. 
Some lay on the floor in the midst of dirt and some had 
to keep standing. A free fight was, at one tune, avoided 
or.ly by the intervention of some of the older passengers 
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who did not want to add to the discomfort by an exhi¬ 
bition bf temper. 

On the way passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking liquid miscalled 
milk which gave this water a muddy appearance. I can 
vouch for the appearance, but I cite the testimony of 
the passengers as to the taste. 

Not during the whole of the journey was the com¬ 
partment once swept or cleaned. The result was that 
every time you walked on the floor or rather cut your 
way through the passengers seated on the floor, you 
waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleaned during the journey 
and there was no water in the water tank. 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty- 
looking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
receptacles and weighed in equally unattractive scales. 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies. I 
tasked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many of them used 
choice expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
t° ^tate that they were helpless in the matter; they had 
/o't'ake things as they came. 

On reaching the station I found that theghariwala 
would not take me unless I paid the fare he wanted. 
I mildly protested and told him I would pay him the 
authorized fare. I had to turn passive resister before I 
could be taken. 1 simply told him he would have to 
pull me out of the ghart or call the policeman. 

The return journey was performed in no better 
manner. The carriage was packed already and but fora 
friend's intervention I.could not have been able to secure 
even a seat. My admission was certainly beyond the 
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aulhorised number. This compartment was constructed 
to carry 9 passengers but it had constantly 12 in it. At 
one place an important railway servant swore at a 
protestant, threatened to strike him and locked the door 
over the passengers whom he had with difficulty 
squeezed in. To this compartment there was a closet 
falsely so called. It was designed as a European closet 
but could hardly be used as such. There was a pipe in 
it but no Wider, and I say without fear of challenge 
that it was pestilentially dirty. 

The compartment itself was evil looking. Dirt 
was lying thick upon the wood work and I do not know 
that it had ever seen soap or water. 

The compartment had an exceptional assortment of 
passengers. There were three stalwart Punjabi Maho- 
medans, two refined Tamilians and two Mahomedan 
merchants who joined us later. The merchants related 
the bribes they had to give to procure comfort. One o. f 
the Punjabis had already travelled three nights ar-.d 
was weary and fatigued. But he could not stretch him¬ 
self. He said he had sat the whole day at the Cental 
Station watching passengers giving bribe to procure 
their tickets. Another said he had himself to pay Ia.,;£ 
before he could get his ticket and his seat. These three 
men were bound for Ludhiana and had still more nights 
of travel in store for them. 

What I have described is not exceptional but nor¬ 
mal. I have got down at Raichur, Dhond, Sonepur, 
Chakradharpur, Purulia, Asansol and other junction 
stations and been at the ' Mosafirkhanas attached to 
these stations. They are discreditable looking places 
where there is no order, no cleanliness but utter confusion 
and horrible din and noicc. Passengers have no benches 
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or not enough to sit on. They squat on diny floors and 
eat dirty food. They are permitted to throw the leav¬ 
ings of their food and spit where they like, sit how they 
like and smoke everywhere. The closets attached to 
these places defy description. I have not the power 
adequately to describe them without committing a 
breach of the laws of decent speech. Disinfecting 

powder, ashes or disinfecting fluids are unknown. The 

army of flies buzzing about them warns you against 
their use. But a third-class traveller is dumb and 
helpless. He does not want to complain even though 
to go to these places may be to court death. 1 know 
passengers who fast while they are travelling just in 
order to lessen the misery of their life in the trains. At 
Sonepur flies having failed, wasps have come forth to 
warn the public and the authorities, but yet to no pur 
pose. At the Imperial Capital a certain third class 
b- ooking office is a Black-Hole fit only to be destroyed. 

Is it any wonder that plague bas become endemic 
in India ? Any other result is impossible where passen¬ 
gers always leave some dirt where they go and take 
more on leaving? 

On Indian trains alone passengers smoke with im¬ 
punity; in all carriages irrespective of the presence of 
the fai'x sex and irrespective of the protest of non- 
smokers. And this, notwithstanding a bye-law which 
prevents a passenger from smoking without the per¬ 
mission of^his fellows in the compartment which is not 
allotted to smokers. 

The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way of the removal of this gigantic 
evil. War can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and 
overcrowding. One cetild understand an entire stoppage 
20 
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Of passenger traffic in a crisis like this, but never a 
continuation or accentuation of insinuation and condi¬ 
tions that must undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the first class passengers with 
that of the third class. In the Madras case the first 
■class fare is over five times as much as the third class 
fare. Does the third class passenger get one-fifth, even 
one-tenth, of the comforts of his first class fellow ? It 
is but simple justice to claim that some relative propor¬ 
tion be observed between the cost and comfort. 

It is a known fact that the third class traffic pays 
for the ever-increasing luxuries of first and second class 
travelling. Surely a third class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life 

In neglecting the third class passengers, opportunity 
pf giving a splendid education to millions in orderliness, 
^sanitation, decent composite life and cultivation of simple 
and clean tastes is being lost. Instead of receiving ari 
object lesson in these matters third class passengers ha’ /e 
their sense of decency and cleanliness blunted during 
their travelling experience. 

Among the many suggestions that can be madife for 
dealing with the evil here described, I would respect¬ 
fully include this let the people in high places!, the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, the Rajas, Maha¬ 
rajas, the Imperial Councillors and others, who generally 
travel in superior classes, without previous warning, 
go through the experiences now and then of third class 
travelling, We would then soon see a remarkable 
change in the conditions ot third class travelling and 
the uncomplaining millions will get some return for 
the fares they pay under the expectation of being carried 
from place to place with ordinary creature comforts. 


VERNACULARS AS MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION 


The following introduction was written by Mr. M. K . 
Gandhi to Dr. P, J. Mehta's u Self-Government Series." 
Pamphlet No. 1, entitled Vernaculars as Media of 
Instruction in Indian Schools and Colleges.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Mehta's labour of love 
will receive the serious attention of English educated 
India. The following pages were written by him for the 
Vedanta Kesari of Madras aud are now printed in their 
present form for circulation throughout India. The ques¬ 
tion of vernaculars as media of instruction is of national 
importance ; neglect of the vernaculars means national 
suicide. One hears many protagonists of the English 
anguage being continued as the medium of ins¬ 
uction pointing to the fact that english Educated 
Fans are ihe sole custodians of public and 
'iofic work. It would be monstrous if it were 
so. For the only education given in this country 
.rough the English language. The fact, however, 
at the result" are not at all proportionate to 
J iime we give to our education. We have not reacted 
on the masses. But I must not anticipate Dr. Mehta. He 
is in earnest. He writes feelingly. He has examined the 
pros and cons and collected a mass of evidence in support 
ot his arguments. 1 he latest pronouncement on the sub¬ 
ject is that of the Viceroy. Whilst His Excellency is 
unable to offer a solution, he is keenly alive to the 
necessity of imparting instruction i n our schools 
through the vernaculars. The Jews of Middle 

and Eastern Europe, who are scattered in all parts 
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oi the world, finding it necessary to have a common 
tongue for mutual intercourse, have raised Yiddish 
to the status of a language, and have succeeded 
in translating into Yiddish the best books to be 
found in the world’s literature, Even they could not 
satisfy the soul’s yearning through the many foreign 
tongues of which they arc masters ; nor did the learned 
few among them wish to lax the masses of the Jewish 
population with having to learn a foreign language 
before they could realise their dignity. So they have 
enriched what was at one time looked upon as a mere 
jargon—but what the Jewish children learnt from their 
mothers—by taking special pains to translate into it the 
best thought of the world. This is a truly marvellous 
work. It has been done during the present generation, 
and Webster’s Dictionary defines it as a polyglot jargon 
used for inter-communication by Jews from different 
nations. 

But a Jew of Middle and Eastern Europe would fe- 
insulted if his mother-tongue were now so described, 
these Jewish scholars have succeeded, within a gene 
tion, in giving their masses a language of which f 
may feet proud, surely it should be an easy task for \ 
supply the needs of our own vernaculars which ar 
tured languages. South Africa teaches us the same lesson. 

' There was a duel there between the Taal, a corrupt form 
of Dutch, and English. The Boer mothers and.the Boer 
fathers were determined that they would not let their 
children, with whom they in their infancy talked in the 
Taal, be weighed down with having to receive instruc¬ 
tion through English. The case for English here was a 
strong one. It had able pleaders for it. But English 
had to yield before Boer patriotism. It may be 
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observed that they rejected even the High Dutch. 
The school masters, therefore, who are accustomed 
to speak the published Dutch of Europe, are com¬ 
pelled to leach the easier Taal. And literature of an 
excellent character is at the present moment growing 
up in South Africa in the Taal, which was only a 
few years ago, the common medium of speech between 
simple but brave rustics. If we have lost faith in our 
vernaculars, it is a sign of want of faith in ourselves ; 
it is the surest sign of decay. And no scheme of self- 
government, however benevolently or generously it 
may be bestowed upon us, will ever make us a self 
governing nation, if we have no respect for t he lan¬ 
guages our mothers speak. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

At the anniversary celebration of the Social Service 
Lea gw: held in Madras o» February 10, ‘?16, Mr 
Gandhi delivered an address on “ Social Service. ’ Mrs, 
Whitehead presided . He said : 

I have been asked this evening to speak to you 
•bout social servicG. If this evening you find that I 
am not able to do sufficient justice to this great audience 
you will ascribe it to so many engagements that 1 has¬ 
tily and unthinkingly accepted. It was my desire that 
I should have at least a few moments to think out what 
I shall have to say to you but it was not to be, How¬ 
ever, as our Chair Lady has said, it was work we want 
and not speeches. I am aware that you will have lost 
very little, if anything at all, if you find at the end of 
this evening's talk that you have listened to very little. 

Friends, for Social Service as for any other service 
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op the face of the earth, there is one condition indispens¬ 
able namely, qualifications, and proper qualifications, on 
the part of those who want to render social service or any 
other service. So we shall ask ourselves this evening 
whether those of us who are already engaged in this kind 
of service and others who have aspired to render the 
service possess these necessary qualifications. Because 
you will agree with me th^t in social service if they 
can mend.matters they can also spoil matters and in 
trying to do service however well-intentioned that 
service might be, if they are not qualified for that 
service they will be rendering not service, but disservice. 
What are these qualifications ? 

Imagine why I must repeat to yen almost the quali¬ 


fications that I desoribed this morning to the students 
in the Young Mens’ Christian Association Hall, Be¬ 
cause they are of universal application and they are 
necessary for any class of work, much more so in social 
service at this time of the day in our national life in our 
dear country. It seems to me that we require truth in 
one hand and fearlessness in the other hand. Unless we 
carry the torchlight we -shall not see the step in front 
of us and unless we carry the quality of fearlessness we 
shall not be able to give the message that we might 
want to give. Unless we have this fearlessness I feel 
sure that when that supreme final test comes we shall 
be found wanting. Then I ask you to ask yourselves 
whether those of you who are engaged in this service 
and those of you who want hereafter to be engaged in 
this service have these two qualities. Let me remind you 
also that these qualities may be trained in us in a 
manner detrimental to ourselves and in a manner detri¬ 
mental to those with whom we may come in contact. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 3 

This is a dangerous statement almost to make, as if truth 
could be ever so handled, and in making that statement 
I would like you also to consider that truth comes not as 
truth but only as truth so-called. In the inimitable 
book Ramayana we find that Indrajit and Lakshman, 
his opponent, possessed the same qualities. But Laksh¬ 
man's life was guided by principle, based upon religion 
while Indrajit's principle was based upon irreligion, and 
we find what Indarajit possessed was mere dross and 
what Lakshman possessed was of great assistance not 
only to the side on whose behalf he was fighting but 
he has left a treasure for us to value. What .w/is that 
additional quality he possessed? So, I hold that life 
without religion is life without principle, that life with¬ 
out principle is like a ship without a rudder. Just as 
oar ship without radder, the helmsman plying at it, is 
tossed about from place to place and never reaches its 
destination, so will a man without the heart-grasp of 
religion whirl without ever reaching his destined goal. 
So, I suggest to every social servant that he must not 
run away with the idea that he will serve his whole 
countrymen unless he has got these two qualities duly 
sanctified by religion and by a life divinely guided. 

After paying a glowing tribute to the Madras 
Social Service League for its work tn certain Pariah 
villages in the city he went on to say :— 

It is no use white washing those needs which we 
know everyday stare us in the face. It is not enough 
that we cler_r out the villages which are,occupied by our 
Pariah brethern. They are amenable to reason and 
persuasion. Shall we have to say that the so-called 
higher classes are not equally amenable to reason and to 
persuasion and to hygienic laws which are indispensable 
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in order to live a city-life. We may do many things 
with immunity hut when we immediately transfer our¬ 
selves to crowded streets where we have hardly air to 
breathe, the life becomes changed, and we have to obey 
another set of laws which immediately come into being. 
Do we do that i 1 It is no use saddling- the municipality 
with the responsibilities for the condition in which we 
find not only the central parts of Madras but the cent¬ 
ral parts of every city of importance in India, and I feel 
no municipality in the world will be able to over-ride 
tbs habits of a class of people handed to them from 
generation to generation. It can be done only by such 
bodies as Social Service Leagues. If we pulsate with a 
new life, a new vision shall open before us in the near 
future, I think that these are the signs which will he 
an indication to show that we are pulsating with a new 
jife, which is going to be a proper life, which will add 
dignity to our nationality and which will carry the 
banner of progress forward. I, therefore, suggest that 
it is a question of sanitary reform in these big cities. 
Which will be a hopeless task if we expect our munici¬ 
palities to do this unaided by this voluntary work. Far 
be it from me to absolve the municipalities from their 
own responsibilities. I think there is a great deal yet 
to be done in the municipalities. Only the other day I 
read with a great degree of pain a report about the 
proceedings of the Bombay Municipality, and the 
deplorable fact in it is that a large part of the time of 
the Municipality was devoted to talking over trifles 
while they neglected matters of great moment. After 
all, I shall say that they will be able to do very little 

in as much as there is a demand for their work on the 

* 

people themselves. 
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Here Mr. Gandhi instanced two cases where the 
Social Service League had been of immense help to the 
Municipality in improving the sanitary condition of the 
town, by changing the habits of the people, which had 
became a part of their being. He observed that some 
officials might consider that they could force an unwil¬ 
ling people to do many things, but he held to that 
celebrated saying that it was far better that people 
should often remain drunkards than that they should 
become sober at the point of the sword. 

Mr, Gandhi then recounted some of his experiences 
in a temple at Kasi (Benares)—the wretched lanes sur¬ 
rounding it, the dirt to be witnessed near the sanctuary, 
the disorderly crowd and the avaricious priest. These 
evils in the temples, he said had to be removed by Social 
Service Leagues. For making it possible for students to 
fight these conditions, the educational system had to be 
revolutionised. Now-a-days they were Agoing out of 
their schools as utter strangers to their ancestral tradi¬ 
tions ac ";th Fatigued brains, able to work no longer. 
They had to re qlutiorme that system. 

Finally,-He £rt»ferred to'^the railway services and 
the conditions under .which third 1 (class passenger s’’tra* 
veiled. To do social service amongst he passengers and 
instil better habits of sanitation among them, the social 
servants must not go to them in a ^foreign costume, 
speaking a foreign tongue. They might issued pamph¬ 
lets to them or give instructive lessons, ana so on. 
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The following report of a conservation which an 
interviewer had with Mr. Gandhi contains his views on 
e variety of subjects of national interest ■— 

* 4 We have lost ’ he said, (C much of our self-respect, 
on account of being too much Europeanised. We think 
and speak in English. Thereby, we impoverish our 
vernaculars, and estrange the feelings of the masses, A 
knowledge of English is not essential to the service of 
our Motherland.” 

Turning to caste, he said *' caste is the great 
power and secret of Hinduism.” 

Asked where he would stay, Mr. Gandhi replied : 
** Great pressure is brought down on me to settle in 
Bengal: but I have a great capital in the store of my 
knowledge in Guzerat and J get letters from there ” 

" Vernacular literature is important; I want to 
have a library of all books. I invite friends for finan¬ 
cial aid to form libraries and locate them.” 

“ Modern civilisation is a curse in Europe as also 
in India, War is the direct result of modern civilisa¬ 
tion, everyone of the Powers was making preparations 
for war/’ 

" Passive resistance is a great moral force, meant 
for the weak, also for the strong. Soul-force depends 
on itself. Ideals must work in practice, otherwise they 
are not potent. Modern civilisation is a brute force.” 

It is one thing to know the ideal and another thing 
to practise it. That will ensure greater dicipline, which 
means a greater service and greater service means 




greater gain to Government. Passive resistance is a 
highly aggressive thing. The attribute of soul is rest¬ 
lessness ; there is room for every phase of thought. 


Money, land and women are the sources of evil 
and evil has to be counteracted. I need not possess land, 
nor a woman, nor money to satisfy my luxuries. I do 
not want to be unhinged merely because others are 
unhinged. If ideals are practised, there will be less 
room for mischievous activities. Public life has to be 
moulded.” 

“ Every current has to change its course. There 
are one and a half million sadhus and if every sadlju did- 
his duty, India could achieve much. Jagat Guru 
Sankaracharya does not deserve that appellation be¬ 
cause he has no more force in him; ’ 

Malicious materia] activity is no good. It finds cut 
means to multiply one's luxuries. Intense gross modern 
activity should not be imposed on Indian institutions, 
which have to be remodelled on ideals taken from Hindu¬ 
ism. Virtue as understood in India is not understood in 
foreign lands, Dasaratha is considered a fool in foreign 
lands, for his having kept his promise to his wife. India 
says a promise is a promise. That is a good ideal. Mate¬ 
rial activity is mischievous. “ Truth shall conquer in 
the end.” 

,l Emigration does no good to the country from 
which people emigrate. Emigrants do not return better 
moral men. The whole thing is against Hinduism. 
Temples do not flourish. There are no opportunities 
for ceremonial functions. Priests do not come, and at 
times they are merely men of straw, immigrants play 
much mischief and-corrupt society. It is not enterprise. 
They may earn more money easily in those parts, which 
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means that they do not want to toil and remain straight 
in the methods of earning. Immigrants are not happier 
and have more material wants.” 

Questioned about the Theosophical Society Mr. 
Gandhi said: “There is a good deal of good in the 
Theosophical Society, irrespective of individuals. It 
has stimulated ideas and thoughts.'* 


THE SATYAGR HASH RAMA 


This Address t vas delivered in the Y.M, 0„A, Audi¬ 
torium, Madras, on the 1 6th February 191.6, the Hon . 
Rev. G» Pitteudrigk, oj the Madras Christian College, 
presiding ;— 

To many of the students who came here last year 
to converse with me, I said l was about to establish an 
institution— Ashrama —-somewhere in India, and it is 
about that place that X am going to talk to you this 
morning. I feel and I have felt, during the whole of 
my public life, that what we need, what any nation 
needs, but we perhaps of all the nations of the world 
need just now is nothing else and nothing less than 
character-building. And this is the view propounded 
fay that great patriot, Mr. Gokhale (cheers). As you 
know in many of his speeches, he used to say that we 
would get nothing, we would deserve nothing unless we 
had character to back what wo wished for. Hence his 
founding of that great body, the Servants of India 
Society, And as you know, in the prospectus that has 
been issued in connection with the Society, Mr. Gokhale 
has deliberately stated that it was necessary to 
spiritualise the political life of the country. You 
know also that be used to say so often that our aver- 
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age was less than the average of so many European 
nations. I do not know whether that statement by 
bim whom, with pride, I consider to be my political 
Guru , has really foundation in fact, but I do believe 
that there is much to be said to justify it in so far as 
educated India is concerned; not because we, the 
educated portion of the community, have blundered, 
but because we have been creatures of circumstances, 
Be that as it may, this is the maxim of life which 
I have accepted, namely, that no work done by any 
man.no matter how great he is, will really prosper 
unless he has religious backing. But what is religion ? 
The question will be immediately asked. 1 for one, 
would answer; Not the religion which you will get 
after reading all the scriptures of the world ; it is not 
really a grasp by the brain, but it is a heart-grasp. It 
is a thing which is not alien to us, but it is a thing * 
which has to be evolved out of us. It is always within 
us, with some consciously so .* with the others quite 
unconsciously. But it is there; and whether we wake 


up this religions instinct in us through outside assistance 


or by inward growth, no matter how it is done, it has 
got to be done if we want to do anything in the right 
manner and anything that is going to persist. 

Our Scriptures have laid down certain rules as 
maxims of life and as axioms which we have to 
take for granted as self-demonstrated truths. The 
Sbastras tell us that without Jiving, according to these 
maxims, we are incapable even of having ft reasonable 
perception of relgion. Believing in these impiicity for 
all these long years and having actually endeavoured to 
reduce to practice these injunctions of the Shastras, I 
have deemed it necessary to seek the association of those 
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who think with me, in founding this institution. And 1 
shall venture this morning to place before you the rules 
that have been drawn up and that have to be observed 
by every one who seeks to be a member of that 
Ashram . 

Five of these are known as Yamas and the first 
and the foremost is, 

the vow of troth. 

Not truth simply aS we ordinarily understand it, 
that as far as possible, we ought not to resort to a lie, 
that is to say, not truth which merely answers the say¬ 
ing, “ Honesty is the best policy*'—implying that if it is 
not the best policy, we may depart from it, Bot here 
truth as it is conceived, means that we have to rule our 
life by this law of Truth at any cost. And in order to 
satisfy the definition I have drawn upon the celebrated 
illustration of the life of Prahlad. For the sake of 
truth, he dared to oppose his own father, and he defend¬ 
ed himself, not by retaliation, by paying his father back 
in his own coin, but in defence of Truth,'as he knew it; 
he was prepared to die without caring to return the 
blows that he had received from his father or from 
those who were charged with his father's instruc¬ 
tions, Not only that ! he would not in any way 
even parry the blows: on the contrary, with a smile 
on- his lips, he underwent the innumerable tortures 
to which he was subjected, with the result that, at 
last, Truth rose triumphant- not that Prahlad suffered 
the tortures because he knew that some day or other 
in his very life-time he would be able to demonstrate 
the infallibility of the Law of Truth. That fact was 
there ; but if he had died in the midst of tortures, he 
would still have adhered to Truth. That is the Truth 
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‘ which I would tike to follow. 



There was an incident 
a trifling incident, but I 


I noticed yesterday. It was 

think these trifling incidents are: like straws which 
show which way the wind is blowing. The incident was 
this : I was talking to a friend who wanted to talk to 
me aside, and we were engaged in a private conver¬ 


sation, A third friend dropped in, and he politely asked 
whether he was intruding. The friend to whom I was 
talking said : ( 'Oh, no, there is nothing private here." 
I felt taken aback a little, because, as I was taken 


aside, I knew that so far as this friend was concerned, 
the conversation was private. But he immediately,* 
out of politeness, I would call it overpoliteness, said, 
there was no private conversation and that he (the 
third friend) could join. I suggest to you that this is a 
departure from my definition of Truth. I think that the 


friend should have, in the gentlest manner possible, but 
still openly and frankly, said: 4t Yes, just now, as you 
rroperly say, you would be intruding," without giving 
the slightest offence to the person if he was hixnself a 


gentleman—and we are bound to consider every body to 
be a gentleman unless he proves to be otherwise. But I 


may be told that the incident, after all, proves the genti¬ 
lity of the nation. I think that it is over-proving the 
case. If we continue to say these things out of polite¬ 
ness, we really become a nation of hypocrites. I recall 
a conversation I had with an English friend. He 
was comparatively a stranger. He is a Principal of 
a College and has been in India fo: several years. 
He was comparing notes with me, and he asked 
me whether I would admit that we, unlike most 
Englishmen, would not dare to say "No" when it was 
M No” that we meant. And I must confess I immediately 
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said “Yes’*; I agreed-with that statement;—We 
do hesitate to say “ No ” frankly and boldly, when we 
want to pay due regard to the Sentiments of the person 
whom we are addressing. In our Ashranta we make it 
a rule that we must say “ No” when we mean “ No.” 
regardless of consequences. This then is the first rule. 
Then we come to the 

DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 

Literally speaking, Ahimsa means non-killing. But 
to me it has a world of meaning and takes me into 
realms much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to 
which I would go, if I merely understood by Ahimsa 
non-killing. Ahimsa really means that you may not 
offend anybody,you may not harbour an uncharitable 
thought even in connection with one who may consider 
himself to be your enemy. Pray notice the guarded 
nature of this thought ; I do not say “whom you con¬ 
sider to be your enemy but “ who may consider him¬ 
self to be your enemy.’’ For one who follows the 
doctrine of Ahimsa there is no room for an enemy ; he 
denies the existence of an enemy. But there are people 
who consider themselves to be his enemies, and he 
cannot help that circumstance. So, it is held that 
we may not harbour an evil Ihought even in connec¬ 
tion with such persons. If we return blow for blow, 
we depart from the doctrine of Ahimsa. But I go 
further. If we resent a friend's action or the so- 


called enemy's action, we still fall short of this doctrine. 
But when I say, we should not resent, I do not say 
that we should acquiesce: but by resenting I mean 
wishing that some harm should be done to the enemy, or 
that he should be put out of the way, not even by any 
action of ours, but by the action of somebody else, 
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^ say, by Divine agency. If we harbour even this 

thought, we depart from this doctrine of Ahimm. Those 
who join the Ashrama have to literally accept that 
nleaning". That does not mean that we practise that 
doctrine in its entirety. Far from it. It is an ideal 
which we have to reach, and it is an ideal to be reached 
even at this very moment, if we are capable of doing so. 
But it is not a proposition in geometry to be learnt by 
heart; it is not even like solving difficult problems in 
higher mathematics; it is infinitely more difficult than 
solving those problems. Many of you have burnt the 
midnight oil in solving those problems. IF you want to 
follow out this doctrine, yon will have to do much 
more than burn the midnight oil. Ycu will have to 
pass many a sleepless night, and go through many a 
mental torture and agony before you can reach, before 
you can even be within measurable distance of this goal. 
It is the goal and nothing less than that, you and I have 
to reach, if we want to understand what a religious life 
means. I will not say much more on this doctrine than 
this: that a man who believes in the efficacy of this 
doctrine finds in the ultimate stage, when he is about to 
reach the goal, the whole world at his feet,—not that 
he wants the whole world at his feet, but it must be so. 


If you express your lov c~Ahiinsa —in such a manner 
that it impresses itself indelibly upon your so _ called 
enemy, he must return that love. Another thought 
which comes out cf this is that, under this rule, there 
is no room for organised assassinations, and there is no 
room for murders even openly committed, and there is 
no room for any violence even for the sake of your 
country, and even for guarding the honour of precious 

ones that may be under ycur charge. After all, that 
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would be a poor defence of the honour, this doctrine 
of Mimsa tells us that we may guard the honour oi 
those who are under our charge by delivering ourselves 
into the hands of the man who would commit the 
sacrilege.. And that requires far greater physical and 
mental courage than the delivering of blows. You may 
have some degree of physical power, 1 do not say 

courage-— ami you may use that power. But after 
that is expended, what happens ? The other man 
is filled with wrath and indignation, and you have 
made him more angry by matching your violence against 
his ; and when he has done you to death, the rest of his 
violence is delivered against your charge. But if you 
do not retaliate, but stand your ground, between your 
charge and the opponent, simply receiving the blows 
without retaliating, what happens ? I give you my 
promise that the whole of the violence will be ex¬ 
panded on you, and your charge will be left unscath¬ 
ed. Under this plan of life there is no conception of 
patriotism which justifies such wars as you witness to¬ 
day in Europe. Then there is 
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Those who want to perform national service, or 
those who want to have a glimpse of the.rea 1 religious 
life must lead a celibate life, no matter if married or 
unmarried. Marriage but brings a woman closer to¬ 
gether with the man, and they become friends in a 
special sense, never to be parted either in this life or in 
the lives that are to come. But I do not think that, in 
our conception of marriage, our lusts should necessarily 
enter. Be that as it may, this is what is placed before 
those who come to the Ashrama* 1 do not deal with, 
t hat at any length. Then we have 
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the vow of control of the palate 
A man who wants to control his animal passions 
easily does so if he controls his palate, I fear this is one 
of the most difficult vows to follow I am just now 
coming after having inspected the Victoria Hostel. I 
saw there not to my dismay, though it should be to my 
dismay ; but I am used to it now, that there are so 
many kitchens, not kitchens that are established in 
order to serve caste restrictions, but kitchens that have 
become necessary in order that people can have the 
condiments, and the exact weight of the condiments, to 
which they are used in the respective places from 
which they have come. And therefore we find that for 
the Brahmans themselves there are different compart¬ 
ments and different kitchens catering for the delicate 
tastes of all these different groups. I suggest to you 
that this is simply slavery to the palate, rather 
than mastery over it. I may say this: unless we 
take our minds off from this habit, and unless we 
shut our eyes to the tea shops and coffee shops 
and alt these kitchens, and unless we are satisfied with 
foods that are necessary for the proper maintenance of 
our physical health, and unless we are prepared to rid 
ourselves of stimulating, heating and exciting condi¬ 
ments that we mix with our food, we will certainly not 
be able to control the over-abundant, unnecessary, and 
exciting stimulation that we may have. If we do not 
do that, the result naturally is, that we abuse ourselves 
and we abuse even the sacred trust given to us, and we 
become less than animals and brutes, eating, drinking 
and indulging in passions we share in common with the 
animals ; but have you ever seen a horse or a cow in¬ 
dulging in the abuse of the palate as we do? Do you 
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suppose that it is a sigr of civilization, a sign of real 
life that we should multiply our eatables so far that we 
do not even know where we are; and seek dishes until 
at last we have become absolutely mad and run after 
the newspaper sheets which give us advertisements 
about these dishes ? Then we have 

THE VOW OF NON-THIEVING. 

I suggest that we are thieves in a way. If 1 take 
anything that I do not need for my own immediate use, 
and keep it, I thieve it from somebody else. I venture to 
suggest that it is the fundamental law of Nature, with¬ 
out exception, that Nature produces enough for our 
wants from day to-day, and if only everybody took enough 
for himself and nothing more, there would be no 
pauperism in this world, there would be no man dying 
of starvation in this world. But so long as we have 
got this inequality so long we are thieving. I am no 
socialist and I do not want to dispossess those who have 
got possessions ; but I do say that, personally, those of 
us who want to see light out of darkness have to follow 
this rule, I do not want to dispossess anybody. I should 
then be departing from the rule of Ahtmsa. If somebody 
else possesses mote than I do, let him* But so far as 
ray own life has to be regulated, I do say that I dare 
not possess anything which I do not want. In India 
we have got three millions of people having to be 
satisfied with one meal a day, and that meal consisting 
of a chapatti containing no fat in it, and a pinch of 
salt. You and I have no right to any thing that 
we really have until these three millions are clothed 
and fed better. You and T, who ought to know 
better, must adjust our wains, and even undergo volun¬ 
tary starvation, in order that they may he nursed, fed 
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and clothed. Then there is the vow of non-possession 
which follows as a matter of course. Then I go to 
THE VOW OF SWADESHI. 

The vow o( Swadeshi is a necessary vow.But you are 
conversant with the Swadeshi life and the Swadeshi 
spirit. I suggest to you we are departing from one of the 
sacred laws of our being when we leave our neighbour 
and go out somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants. 
If a man comes from Bombay here and offers you wares, 
you are not justified in supporting the Bombay merchant 
or trader so long as you have got a merchant at your 
very door, born and bred in Madras. That is my view 
of Swadeshi. In your village-barber, you are bound to 
support him to the exclusion of the finished barber who 
may come to you from Madras. If you find it necessary 
that your village barber should reach the attainments 
of the barber from Madras you may train him to that. 
Send him to Madras by all means, if you wish, in order 
that he may learn his calling. Until you do that, 
you are not justified in going to another barber. 
That is Swadeshi. So, when we find that there are 
many things that we cannot get in India, we must 
try to do without them. We may have to do 
without many things which we may consider necessary; 
but believe me, when you have that frame of 
mind, you will find a great burden taken off your 
shoulders, even as the Pilgrim did in that inimitable 
book, l * Pilgrim's Progress.” There came a time when 
the mighty burden that the Pilgrim was carrying on his 
shoulders unconsciously dropped from him, and he fell a 
freer man than he was when he started on the journey. 
So will you feel freer men than you are now, immediately 
you adopt this Swadeshi life. We have also 
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THE VOW OF FEARLESSNESS. 

I found, throughout ray wanderings in India, that 
India, educated India, is seized with a paralysing fear. We 
may not open our tips in public; we may not declare our 
confirmed opinions in public : we may talk about them 
secretly; and we may do anything we like within the four 
walls of our house,—but those are not for public con¬ 
sumption. If we had taken a vow of silence I would 
have nothing to say. When we open our lips in public, 
we say things which we do not really believe in. I do 
not know whether this is not the experience of almost 
every public man who speaks in India. I then suggest 
to you that there is onlv one Being, if Being is the 
proper term to be used, whom we have to fear, and that 
is God. When we fear God, we shall fear no man, no 
matter how high-placed he may be. And if you 
want to follow the vow of truth in any shape or 
lorm, fearlessness is the necessary consequence. And so 
you find, in the Bhatfavad Gita, fearlessness is dec* 
fared as the first essential quality of a Brahmin. We 
f’.-ar consequence, and therefore we are afraid to tell the 
Truth. A man who fears God will certainly not fear 
any earthly consequence. Before we can aspire to the 
position of understanding what religion is, and before 
we can aspire to the position of guiding the destinies of 
India, do you not see that we should adopt, this habit 
ot i- adessness ? Or shall we cver-awc our countrymen, 
e ven as we are over-awed ? We thus see how important 
this *' fearlessne ss*' now is. And we have also 

THE VOW REGARDING THE UNTOUCHABLES. 

There is an ineffaceable blot that Hinduism to-day 
carries with it. I have declined to believe that it has 
been handed to us from immemorial times. I think that 
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this miserable, wretched, enslaving spirit of “ untouch 
ableness'* must have come to us when we were in the 
cycle of our lives, at our lowest ebb, and that evil has 
still stuck to us and it still remains with us. It is, to my 
mind, a curse that has come to us, and as long as that 
curse remains with us, so long I think we are bound to 
consider that every affliction that we labour under in thia 
sacred land is a fit and proper punishment for this great 
and indelible crime that we are committing. That any 
person should be considered untouchable because of his 
calling passes one’s comprehension; and you, the 
student world, who receive all this modern education, if 
you become a party to this crime, it were better that 
you received no education whatsoever. 

Of course, we are labouring under a very heavy 
handicap. Although you may realise that there cannot 
be a single human being on this earth who should be 
considered to be untouchable, you cannot react upon 
your families, you cannot react upon your surroundings, 
because all your thought is conceived in a foreign 
tongue/-and all your energy is devoted to that. And so 
we have also introduced a rule in this A shram a : that 
we shall receive our 

EDUCATION THROUGH THE VERNACUEARS.j - 

In Europe every cultured man learns, not only his 
language, but also other languages, certainly three or 
four. And even as they do in Europe, in order to solve 
the problem of language in India, we, in this Ashrama, 
make it a point to learn as many Indian vernaculars as 
we possibly can. And I assure you that the trouble of 
learning these languages is nothing compared to the 
trouble that we have Jto take in mastering the English 
language. We never master the English language: with 
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some exceptions it has not been possible for us to do so; 
we can never express ourselves as clearly as we can in 
our own mother tongue.. How dare we rub out of our 
memory all the years of our infancy ? But that is 
precisely what we do when we commence our higher 
life, as we call it, through the medium of a foreign ton¬ 
gue. This creates a breach in our life for bringing 
which we shall have to pay dearly and heavily. And you 
will see now the connection between these two things, 
education and untouchableness—this persistance of th® 
spirit of untouchableness even at this time of the day in 
spite of the spread of knowledge and education. Educa¬ 
tion has enabled us to see the horrible crime. But we 
are seized with fear also and therefore, we cannot take 
this doctrine io our homes. And we have got a super¬ 
stitious veneration for our family traditions and for the 
members of our family. You say, “ My parents will die 
if I tell them that I, at least, can no longer partake of 
his crime.” I say that Prahlad never considered that 
his father would die if he pronounced the sacred 
syllables of the name of Vishnu. On the contrary, he 
made the whole of that household ring, from one corner 
to another, by repeating that name even in the 
sacred presence of his father. And so you and I may 
do this thing in the sacred presence of our parents. 
If, after receiving this rude shock, some of them expire, 
I think that would be no calamity. It may be that 
some rude shocks of the kind might have to be deli¬ 
vered, So long as we persist in these things which 
have been handed down to us for generations, these in¬ 
cidents may happen. But there is a higher law of 
Nature, and in due obedience to that higher law, my 
parents and myself should make that sacrifice. 
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AND THEN WE FOLLOW HAND-WEAVING. 

You may ask : “Why should we use our hands?*' 
and say “the manual work has got to be done by those 
who are illiterate. 1 can only occupy myself with read¬ 
ing literature and political essays.” I think we have to 
realise the dignity of labour. If a barber or shoe-maker 
attends a college, he ought not to abandon the profes¬ 
sion of barber or shoe-maker. I consider that a barber’s 
profession is just as good as the profession of medicine. 

Last of all, when you have conformed to these rules, 
think that then, and not till then, you may come to 


POLITICS 


and dabble in them to your heart’s content, and certain¬ 
ly you will then never go wrong. Politics, divorced of 
religion, has absolutely no meaning. If the student- 
world crowd the political platforms of this country, 
to my mind, it is not necessarily a healthy sign of 
national growth ; but that does not mean that you, in 
your student life, ought not to study politics. Politics 
are a part of our being ; we ought to understand our 
national institutions, and we cught to understand 
our national growth and all those things. We may 
do it from our infancy. So, in our Ashrama, every 
child is taught to understand the political institutions 
of our country, and to know how the country is vibrat¬ 
ing with new emotions, with new aspirations, with 
a new life. But we want also the steady light, the in¬ 
fallible light, of religious faith, not a faith which 
merely appeals to the intelligence, but a faith which is 
indelibly inscribed on the heart. First, we want to 
realise that religious consciousness, and immediately we 
have done that, I think .the whole department of life is 
open to us, and it should then be a sacred privilege of 
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students and everybody to partake of that whole life, 
so that, when they grow to manhood and when they 
leave their colleges, they may do so as men properly 
equipped to battle with life. To-day what happens is 
this: much of the political life is confined to student 
life; immediately the students leave their colleges and 
cease,to be students, they sink into oblivion, they seek 
miserable employments, carrying miserable emoluments, 
rising no higher in their aspirations, knowing nothing 
of God, knowing nothing of fresh air or bright light 
and nothing of that real vigorous independence that 
comes out of obedience to these laws that 1 have ven¬ 
tured to place before you. 

INDIAN MERCHANTS 


Mr. Gandhi was entertained by the merchants of 
Broach during his visit to the city and presented with a* 
address of welcome » Mr. Gandhi replied to the address 
in the following terms :— 

Merchant always have the spirit of adventure, 
intellect and wealth, as without these qualities their 
business cannot go on. But now they must have the 
fervour of patriotism in them. Patriotism is necessary 
even for religion, tf-the spirit of patriotism is awakened 
through religious fervour, then that patriotism will 
shine out brilliantly. So it is necessary that patriotism 
should be roused in the mercantile community. 

The merchants take more part in public affairs now- 
a-days than before. When merchants take to politics 
through patriotism, Swaraj is as good as obtained. 
Some of you- might be wondering how we can get 
Swaraj. 1 lay my hand on my heart and say that, 
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wtier the merchant class understands the sprit of 
patriotism, then only can we get Swaraj quickly. 
Swaraj then will be quite a natural thing. 

Amongst the various keys which will unlock Swara j 
to us, the Swadeshi Vow is the golden one. It is in the 
hands ol the merchants to compel the observance of the 
Swadeshi Vow in the country, and this is an adventure 
which can be popularised by the merchants. I humbly 
request you to undertake this adventure, and then you 
will see what wonders you can do. 

This being so, I have to say with regret that it is 
the merchant class which has brought ruin to the 
Swadeshi practice, and the Swadeshi movement in this 
■country. Complaints have lately risen in Bengal about 
the increase of rates, and one of them is against Gujarat, 
It is complained there that the prices of Dhotis have 
been abnormally increased aurl Dhotis go from Gujarat. 
No one wants you not to earn money, but it must be 
earned righteously and not be ill-got ton. Merchants 
must earn money by fair means. Unfair means must 
never be used. 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said : India’s strength lies 
with the merchant class. So much does not lie even 
with the army. Trade is the cause of war, aitd the 
merchant clats has the key of wav in their hands. 
Merchants raise the money and the army is raised on 
the strength of it. The power of England and Germany 
rests on thier trading class, A country’s prosperity 
depends upon its mercantile community, I consider it 


as a sign of good luck that T should receive an address 
from the merchant class. Whenever I remember 
Broach, I will enquire if the merchants who have 
given me an address this day have righteous faith and 
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patriotism. If I receive a disappointing reply, 1 will 
think that merely a wave of giving addresses had 
come over India and that 1 had a share in it. 


NATIONAL DRESS 


Mr. Gandhi wrote the following reply to Mr. Irwins 
criticism of his dress in the “ Pioneer '' during the 
Champaran enquiry, 

I have hitherto successfully resisted to temptation 
of either answering your or Mr. Irwin's criticism of the 
humble work .1 am doing in Champaran. Nor am I 
going to succumb now except with regard to a matter 
which Mr. Irwin has thought fit to dwell upon and 
about which he has not even taken the trouble of being 
correctly informed. I refer to his remarks on my 
manner of dressing. 

My “ familiarity with the minor amenities of 
western civilisation ” has taught me to respect my 
national costume, and it may interest Mr. Irwin to know 
that the dress I wear in Champaran is the dress I 
have always worn in India except that for a very short 
period in India I fell an easy prey in common with the 
rest of nvy countrymen to the wearing of semi-European 
dress in the courts and elsewhere outside Kathiawar. I 
appeared before the Kathiawar courts now 21 years ago 
in precisely the dress I wear in Champaran. 

One change I have made and it is that, having taken 
to the occupation of weaving and agriculture and having 
taken the vow of Swadeshi, my clothing is now entirely 
hand-woven and hand-sewn and made by me or my fellow 
workers. Mr. Irwins letter suggests that I appear before 
the ryots in a dress I have temporarily and specially 
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in Champaran to produce an effect. The fact 
is that I wear the national dress because it it the nost 
natural and the most becoming for an Indian. I believe 
that our copying of the European dress is a sign of our 
degradation, humiliation and our weakness, and that we 
are committing a national sin in discarding a dress which 
is best suited to the Indian climate and which, lor its 
simplicity, art and cheapness, is not to be beaten on the 
face of the earth and which answers hygienic require¬ 
ments. Had it not been for a false pride and equally 
false notions of prestige, Englishmen here would long 
ago have adopted the Indian costume. I may mention 
incidentally that I do not go about Champaran bare 
headed. I do avoid shoes for sacred reasons. But I find 
too that it is more natural and healthier to avoid them 
whenever possible. 

I am sorry to inform Mr. Irwin and your readers that 
my esteemed friend Babu Brijakishore Prasad, the ex- 
Hon. Member of Council," still remains unregenerate 
and retains the provincial cap and never walks barefoot 
and “ kicks up” a terrible noise even in the house we 
are living iu by wearing wooden sandals. He has still not 
the courage, inspite of most admirable contact with me, 
to discard his semi-anglicised dress and whenever he goes 
to see officials he puts hi? legs into the bifurcated 
garment and on his own admission tortures himself by 
cramping his feet in inelastic shoes. I cannot induce bun 
to believe that his clients won't desert him and the 
courts won’t punish him if he wore his more becoming 
and less expensive dhoti. 1 invite you and Mr. Irwin not 
to believe the “stories” that the latter hears about me 
and my friends, but to join me in the crusade against 
educated Indians abandoning their manners, habits and 
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customs which are not proved to he bad or harmful. 
Finally I venture to warn you and Mr. Irwin that you 
and he will ill-serve the cause both of yon consider is 
in danger by reason of my presence in Cham pa ran if you 
continue, as you have done, to base your strictures on 
unproved facts. I ask you to accept my assurance that 
I should deem myself unworthy of the friendship and 
confidence of hundreds of my English friends and associ¬ 
ates—not all of them fellow-cranks—if in similar 
circumstances I acted towards them differently from my 
own countrymen. 


THE H1NDTJ-MAHOMEDAN PROBLEM. 


The following is an extract from a Gujarati letter 
addressed by Mr. Gandhi, to a Mahomedan corres¬ 
pondent : 

1 never realise any distinction bet ween a Hindu and 
a Mahomedan. To my mind, both are sons of Mother 
India. 1 know that Hindus are in a numerical majority, 
and that they are believed to be more advanced in know¬ 
ledge and education. Accordingly, they should he glad 
to give way so much the more to their Mahomedan 
brethren, As a man of truth, I honestly believe that 
Hindus should yield up to the Mahomedans what the 
latter desire, and that they should rejoice in so doing. 
iVe can expect unity only if such mutual large-hearted¬ 
ness is displayed. When the Hindus and Mahomedans 
act towards each other as blood-brothers, then alone can 
there he unity, then only can we hope for the dawn of 
India. 





GUJARAT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The following is the Presidential address to the 
Se i ond Gujarat Educational Conference held at Broach 
in October 20, 1917, specially translated for the “ Indian 
Rexietaf 

EDUCATION THROUGH THE VERNACULARS 

The Gujarat Education League that has’called us 
together has set before it three objects : 

(1) To cultivate and express public opinion on 
matters cf education. 

(2) To carry on sustained ag.tation on educational 
questions. 

(3) To take all practical steps for the spread of 
education in Gujarat. 

I shall endeavour to the best of my ability to place 
before you my thoughts on these objects and the conclu¬ 
sions I have arrived at. 

It must be clear enough to everybody that our first 
business is to consider and form an opinion about the 
medium of instruction. Without fixing the medium alt 
our other efforts are likely to be fruitless. To go on 
educating our children without determining the medium 
is like an attempt to build without a foundation. 

Opinion seems to be divided on the matter. One 
party claim that instruction ought to be imparted 
through the vernacular (Gujarati in this province). The 
other will have English as the medium. Both are guided 
by pure motives. Both are lovers of their country. But 
good intentions alone are not sufficient for reaching a 
goal. It is world wide experience that good intentions 



often take a man to a bad place. It is, therefore, our 
duty to examine on their merits the contentions of both 
the parties and, if possible, to arrive at a final and 
unanimous conclusion on this great question. That it is 
great no one can doubt. We cannot, therefore, give too 
much consideration to it. 

It is, moreover, a question which affects the whole 
of India. But every Presidency or Province can come 
to an independent conclusion. It is in no way essential 
that, before Gujarat may move, all the other parts of 
India should arrive at a unanimous decision. 

We shall, however, be better able to solve our diffi¬ 
culties by glancing at similar movements in other pro¬ 
vinces. When the heart of Bengal, at the time of the 
Partition, was throbbing with the Swadeshi spirit, an 
attempt was made to impart all instruction through 
Bengali. A National College was established. Rupees 
poured in. But the experiment proved barren. It is 
my humble belief that the organisers of the movement 
had no faith in the experiment. The teachers fared no 
better. The educated class of Bengal seemed to dote 
upon English. It has been suggested that it is the 
Bengali’s command over the English language that has 
promoted the growth of Bengali literature. Facts do 
not support the view. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
wonderful hold ou Bengali is not due to his command 
of the English language. His marvellous Bengali is 
dependent upon his love of the mother tongue. 
“Gitanjali” was first written in Bengali. The great 
poet uses only Bengali speech in Bengal. The 
speech that he recently delivered in Calcutta on the 
present situation was in Bengali. Leading men and 
women of Bengal were among the audience. Some of 
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them told me that for an hour and a half, by a ceaseless 
flow of language, ho kept the audience spell-bound. He 
has not derived his thoughts from English literature. 
He claims that he has received them from the atmos¬ 
phere of the soil. He has drunk then from the 
Upanishnds. The Indian sky has showered them upon 
him. And i understand that the position of the other 
Bengali writers is very similar to the poet’s. 

When Mahatma Munshiramji, majestic as the 
Himalayas, delivers his addresses in d arn ing Hindi, 
the audience composed of men, women and children 
listen to him and understand his message. His know¬ 
ledge of English he reserves for his English friends. He 
does not translate English thought into Hindi. 

It is said of the Hon. Pandit- Madam Mohan 
Malaviaji, who, though a householder, has, for the 
sake of India, dedicated himself eniiiely to the country, 
that his English speech is silvery. His silvery 
eloquence compels Viceregal attention. But if h/s Eng 
lish speech is silvery, his Hindi speech shines golden 
like the waters of the Ganges under the sunbeams, as 
they descend from the Mansarovar. 

These three speakers do not owe their power to 
their English knowledge, but to their love of the ver¬ 
naculars. The services rendered by the late Swami 
Dayanand to Hindi owe nothing to the English langu¬ 
age. Nor did English play any part in the contributions 
of Tukaram and Ram das to Marathi literature. The 


English language can receive no credit for the growth 
in Gujarati literature tfrom Premanand's pen as of 
Shantal Chat’s and quite recently of Dalpatram. 

The foregoing illustrations seem to afford sufficient 
proof that love of, and faith in, the vernaculars, rather 
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than a knowledge of English are necessary for their 
expansion. 


We shall, arrive at the same conclusion when we 
consider how languages grow. They are a reflection 
of thcharacter of the people who use them. One 
who knows the dialects of the Zulus of South Africa 
knows their manners and customs. The character of a 
language depends upon the qualities and acts of the 
people. We shoid unhesitatingly infer that a nation 
could not possess warlike, kind hearted and truthful 
people* if its language contained no expressions 
denoting these qualities. And we should fail to 
make that language assimilate such expressions by 
borrowing them from another language and forcing 
them into its 'dictionary, nor will such spurious 
importation make warriors of those who use that 
speech. You caunot get steel out of a piece of 
ordinary iron, but you can make effective use of rnsty 
steel, by ridding it of its rust. We have long laboured 
under servility and our vernaculars abound in servile 
expressions. The English language is probably unrival¬ 
led iu its vocabulary of nautical terms. But if an 
enterprising Gujarati presented Gujarat with a transla¬ 
tion of (hose terms, he would add nothing to the langu¬ 
age and we should be none the wiser for his effort. 
And if we took up the calling of sailors and provided 
ourselves with shipyards and even a navy, we should 
automatically have terms which would adequately 
-expre-s our activity in this direction. The late Rev. j. 
Taylor gave the same opinion in his Gujarati Gram¬ 
mar. He says : “ One sometimes hears people asking 
whether Gujarati may be considered a complete or 
an incomplete language. There is a proverb, ' As 
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the king, so his subjects; as the teacher, so the 
pupil.' Similarly it can be said, 4 As the speaker, so the 
language.” Shamalbhatt and other poets do not appear 
to have been obsessed with an idea of the incomplete¬ 
ness of Gujarati when they expressed their different 
thoughts, but they so coined new expressions and 
manipulated the old that their thoughts became current 
in the language. 

*' In one respect all languages are incomplete, Man's 
reason is limited and language fails him when he begins 
to talk ofi God and Eternity. Human reason controls 
human speech. It is, therefore, limited, to the extent 
that reason itself is limited, and in that sense all langu¬ 
ages are incomplete. The ordinary rule regarding 
language is that a language takes shape in accordance 
with the thoughts of its wielders. If they are sensible, 
their language is full of sense, and it becomes 
nonsense when foolish people speak it. There is an 
English proverb, “ A bad carpenter quarrels with his 
tools.” Those who quarrel with a language are often 
like the bad carpenter. To those who have to deal with 
the English language and its literature, the Gimrati 
language may appear incomplete for the simple reason 
that translation from English into Gujarati is difficult. 
The fault is not in the language but in the people be¬ 
fore whom the translation is placed. They are not u^ed 
to new words, new subjects and new manipulations 
of their language. The speaker, therefore, is taken 
aback. How shall a f inger sing before a deaf man? And 
how can a writer deliver his soul until his readers 
have developed a capacity for weighing the new with 
the old and sifting the good from the bad. 

"Again some translators seem to think that Gujarat 
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they have imbibed with their mother’s milk, and 
they have learnt English at school, and that they, 
therefore, have become mastors of two languages, and 
need not take up Gujarati as a study. But attainment of 
perfection in one's mother tongue is more difficult than 
effort spent in learning a foreign tongue. An examina¬ 
tion of the works of Shamalbhatt and other poets will 
reveal endless effort in every tine. To one indisposed' 
to undergo mental strain. Gujarati will appear 
incomplete. But it will cease to so appear after a 
proper effort. If the worker is lazy, the language will 
fail him. It will yield ample results to an industrious 
rnan. It will be found to be capable even of ornament¬ 
ation. Who dare be little Gujarati, a member of the 
Aryan family, a daughter of Sanskrit, a sister of many 
noble tongues ? May God bless it and may there be in it 
to the end of time, good literature, sound knowledge and 
expression of true religion- And may God bless the 
speech and may we hear its praise from the mothers 
and the scholars of Gujarat,” 

Thus we see that it was neither ihe imperfection of 
Bengali speech, nor impropriety of the effort that was 
responsible for the failure of the movement in Bengal 
to impart instruction through Bengali. We have con¬ 
sidered the question of incompleteness. Impropriety of 
the effort cannot be inferred from an examination of the 
movement. It may be that the workers in the cause 
lacked fitness or faith. 

In the north, though Hindi is being developed, real 
effort to make it a medium seems to have been confined 
only to the Arya Samajists. The experiment continues 
in the Gurukuts 

Tn the Presidency of Madras the movement com- 
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:d only a few years ago. There is greater intensity 
of purpose among the Telugus than among the Tamils. 
English has acquired such a hold of the literary class 
among the Tamils that they have not the energy 
even to conduct their proceedings in Tamil. The 
English language has not affected the Telugus to that 
extent. They therefore, make greater use of Telugu. 
They are not only making an attempt to make Telugu 
the medium of instruction ; they are heading a move¬ 
ment to repartition India on a linguistic basis. And ■ w 
though the propagation of this idea was commenced 
only recently, the work is being handled with so much 
energy that they are likely to see results within a short 
time. There are many rocks in their way. But the 
leaders of the movement have impressed me with their 
.ability to break them down. 

Tn the Deccan the movement goes ahead. That good 
soul Prof. Karve is the leader of the movement. Mr. 
Naik is working in the same direction* Private institu¬ 
tions are engaged in the experiment. Prof. Bijapurkar, 
has, after great labour, succeeded in reviving his expert- 
ment and we shall see it in a short t : me crystallised 
into a school. He had devised a scheme for preparing 
text-books. Some have been printed and some are ready 
for print. The teachers in that institution never bet¬ 
rayed want of faith in their cause. Had the institution 
not been closed down, so far as Marathi is concerned 
the question of imparting all instruction through it 
would have been solved. 

We learn from an article in a local magazine by Rao 
Bahadur Hargovindas Kantawala that a movement for 
making Gujarati the medium of instruction has already 
been made in Gujarat. Prof. Gajijar and the late Divan 
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Bahadur Manibhai Jushbhai initiated it. It remains for 
las to consider whether we shall water the seed sown by 
them. I feel that every moment's delay means so much 
harm done to us« In receiving education through English 
at least sixteen years are required. Many experienced 
teachers have given it as their opinion that the same 
subjects can be taught through the vernaculars in ten 
years’time. Thus by saving six years of their lives 
for thousands of our children we might save thousands 
of years for the nation. 

The strain of receiving instruction through a 
foreign medium is intolerable. Our children alone can 
bear it, but they have to pay for it. They become unfit 
for bearing any other strain. For this reason our 
graduates are mostly without stamina, weak, devoid of 
energy, diseased and mere imitators. Originality, re¬ 
search, adventure, ceaseless effort, courage, dauntless¬ 
ness and such other qualities have become atrophied. 
We are thus incapacitated for undertaking new enter¬ 
prises, and we are unable to carry them through if 
we undertake any. Some who can give proof of such 
qualities die an untimely death. An English writer 
had said that the non-Europeans are the blot ting-sheets 
of European civilisation. What ever truth there may 
be in this cryptic statement, it is not due to the natural 
unfitness of the Asiatics. It is the unfitness of the 
medium of instruction which is responsible for the 
result. The Zulus of South Africa are otherwise inter- 
prising] powerfully built and men of character- They 
are not hampered by chi Id-marriages and such other 
defects. And yet the position of their educated class is 
the same as ours. With them the medium of instruc¬ 
tion is Dutch. They easily obtain command over Dutch 
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as we do over English, and like us they too on comple¬ 
tion of their education loose their energy and for the 
most part become imitators. Originality leaves ;bem 
along with the mother-tongue. We the English- 
educated class are unfit to ascertain the true measure of 
the harm done by the unnatural system. We should 
get some idea of it if we realised how little we have 
reacted upon the masses. The outspoken views on 
education that our parents sometimes give vent to are 
thought-compelling- We dote upon our Boses and 
Roys. Had our people been educated through their 
vernaculars during the last fifty years, I am sure that 
the presence in our midst of a Bose or a Roy would not 
have filled us with astonishment. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of 
propriety or otherwise of the direction that Japanese 
energy has taken, Japanese enterprise must amaze 
us. The national awakening there has taken place 
through their national language, and so there is a fresh- 
nc~.i about evei’y activity of theirs. They are teaching 
their teachers. They have falsified the blotting-sheet 
smile. Education has stimulated national life,.and the 
world watches dumbstruck Japan’s activities. The 
harm done to national life by the medium being a 
foreign tongue is immeasurable. 

The correspondence that should exist between the 
school training and the character imbibed with the mo¬ 
ther's milk and th'e training received through her sweet 
speech is absent when the school training is given 
through a foreign tongue. However pure may be his 
motives, he who thus snaps the cord that should bind 
the school-life and 'the home-life is an enemy of the 
nation. We are traitors to our mothers by remaining 
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finder such a system. The harm done goes much further. 
A gulf has bean created between t he educated classes 
and the uneducated masses. The latter do not know us* 
We do not know the former. They consider us to be 
4 Sa he blog.' They are afraid of us. They do not trust 
us. If such a state of things were to continue for any 
length of time, a time may dome for Lord Curzon’s 
charge to be true, viz ., that the literary classes do not 
represent the masses. 

Fortunately the educated class seems to be waking 
up from its trance- They experience the difficulty of 
contact with the masses. How can they infect the masses 
with their own enthusiasm for the national cause ? They 
cannot do so through English. They have not enough 
ability or none for doing so through Gujarati. They find 
it extremely difficult to put their thoughts into Gujarati. 
I often hear opinion expressed about this difficulty. 
Owing to the barrier thus created the flow of national 
life suffers impediment. 

Macaulay’s object in giving preference to the Eng¬ 
lish language over the vernaculars was pure. He had 
a contempt for our literature. It affected us and we for¬ 
got ourselves and just as a pupil often outdoes the teacher 
so was the case with us. Macaulay thought that we 
would be instrumental in spreading western civilisation 
among the masses. His plan was that some of us would 
learn English, form our character and spread the new 
thought among the millions, (It is not necessary here 
to consider the soundness of this -ew. We are merely 
examining the question of the medium.) We, on the 
other hand, discovered in English education a medium 
for obtaining wealth and we gave that use of it predo¬ 
minance, Some of us found in it a stimulus for our 
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patriotism. So the original (mention went into the back¬ 
ground, and the English language spread beyond the 
limit set by Macauiay. We have lost thereby. 

Had we the reins of Government in onr hands we 
would have soon detected the error. We could not have 
abandoned the vernaculars* The governing class has 
not been able to do so. Many perhaps do rot know that, 
the language of onr courts is considered to be Gujarati. 
The Government have to have the Acts of the 
legislature translated in Gujarati. The official addresses 
delivered at Darbar gatherings are translated there and 
then. We see Gujarati and other vernaculars used side 
by side with English in currency notes. The mathemati¬ 
cal knowledge required of the surveyors is difficult 
enough. But Revenue work would have been too costly, 
had surveyors been required to know English. Special 
terms have, therefore been coined for the use of sur¬ 
veyors. They excite pleasurable wonder. If we bad a 
true love for our venacular^ we could even now make 
use of some of the means at our disposal for their 
spread. If the pleader were to begin to make use of 
the Gujarati language in the courts they would save 
their clients much money, and the latter will gain some 
necessary knowledge of the laws of the land, and 
will begin to appreciate their rights. Interpreters’ 
fees would be saved, and legal terms would become 
current in the language. It is true the pleaders will 
have to make some effort for the attainment of this 
happy result. I am sure, nay, I speak from experience, 
that their clients will lose nothing thereby. There is 
no occasion to fear that arguments advanced in Gujarati 
will have less weight*. Collectors and other officials are 
expected to know Gujarati. But by our superstitious 
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regard for English we allow their knowledge to become 
lusty. 

It has been argued that the use we made of English 
for attainment of wealth, and for stimulating patriotism 
was quite proper. The agument however, has no 
bearing on the question before us. We shall bow to 
those who learn English for the sake of gaining wealth 
or for serving the country otherwise. But we would 
surely not make English the medium on that account. 
My only object in referring to such a use of the English 
language was to show that it continued its abuse as a 
medium of instruction and thus produced an untoward 
result. Some contend that only English-knowing 
Indians have been fired with the patriotic spirit. The 
past few months have shown us something quite 
different. But even if we were to admit that claim on 
behalf of English, we could say that the others never 
had an opportunity. Patriotism of the English-educated 
class has not proved infectious, whereas a truly patriotic 
spirit ought to be all-pervading. 

It has been stated that the foregoing arguments, no 
matter how strong they may bo in themselves, are im¬ 
practicable. “ It is a matter for sorrow that other 
branches of learning should suffer for the sake of 
English. It is certainly undesirable that we should 
suffer an undue mental strain in the act of gaining com¬ 
mand over the English language. It is, however, my 
humble opinion thr.t there is no escape for us from hav¬ 
ing to bear this hardship, regard being had to the fact of 
our relationship with the English language, and to find 
cutaway. These are not the views oF an ordinary 
writer. They are owned by one who occupies a front 
rank among the Gujarati men of letters. He is a lover 
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of Gujarati. We are bound to pay heed to whatever 
Prof. Dhruva writes. Few of us have the experience 
he has. He has rendered great service to the cause of 
Gujarati literature and education* He has a perfect 
right to advise and to criticise. In the circumstances one 
like me has to pause. Again the views above express¬ 
ed are shared with Prof. Dhruva by several prota¬ 
gonists of the English language. Prof. Dhruva has 
stated them in dignified language. And it is our duty 
to treat them with inspect. My owr position is still 
more delicate. I have been trying an experiment in 
national education under his advice and guidance- In 
that institution Gujarati is the medium of instruction. 
Enjoying such an intimate relation with Prof. Dhruva I 
hesitate to offer anything by way of criticism of bis 
views. Fortunately, Prof. Dhruva regards both 
systems, the one wherein English is the medium and 
the other in which the mother tongue is the medium, in 
the nature of experiment ; he has expressed no final 
opinion on either. My hesitation about criticising ;iis 
views is lessened on that account. It seems to me that 
we lay too much stress on our peculiar relationship 
with the English language. 1 know that I may not 
with perfect* freedom deal with this subject from this 
platform. But it is not improper ev#n for those who 
cannot handle political subjects to consider the follow¬ 
ing proposition. The English connection subsists solely 
for the benefit of India, On no other basis can it be 
defended. English statesmen themselves have admit¬ 
ted that the idea that one nation should rule another 
is intolerable, undesirable and harmful for both. This 
proposition is accepted as a maxim beyond challenge in 
quarters where it is considered from an altruistic 
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standpoint. If then both the rulers and the nation are 
satisfied that the mental calibre of the nation suffers by 
reason of English being the medium, the system ought 
to be altered without a moment’s delay. It would be a 
demonstration of our manliness to remove obstacles 
however great in our path, and if this View be accepted, 
those like Prof. Dhruva who admit the harm done to 
our mental calibre do not stand in need of any other 
argument. 

I do not consider it necessary to give any thought 
to the possibility of our knowledge of English suffering 
by reason of the vernacular occupying its place. It is 
my humble belief that not only is ifc unnecessary for all 
educated Indians to acquire command over English, but 
that it is equally unnecessary to induce a taste for 
acquiring such command. 

Some Indians will undoubtedly have to learn 
English, Prof. Dhruva has examined the question 
with a lofty purpose only. But examining from all 
pomts we would find that it will be necessary for two 
classes to know English :—- 

H) Those patriots who have a capacity for lear¬ 
ning languages, who have time at their disposal and 
who are desirous of exploring the English literature 
and placing the results before the nation, or those who 
w>sh to make use of the English language for the sake 
of coming tn touch with the rulers. 

( 2 ) Those who wish to make use of their know¬ 
ledge of English for the sake of acquiring wealth. 

There is not only no harm in treating English as an 
optional subject, and giving these two classes of candi¬ 
dates the best training in it, but it is even necessary to 
secure for them every convenience. In such a scheme 
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the mother-tongue will still remain the medium. Prof 
Dhruva fears that if we do not receive all instruction' 
through English, but learn it as a foreign language, it 
will share the fate of Persian, Sanskrit and other lan¬ 
guages, With due respect I must say that there is a 
hiatus in this reasoning. Many Englishmen, although 
they receive their training through English possess a 
high knowledge of French and are able to use it fully for 
all their purposes. There are men in India who although 
they have received their training through English have 
acquired no mean command over French and other lan¬ 
guages. The fact is that when English occupies its pro¬ 
per place and the vernaculars receive their due, our 
minds which are to-day imprisoned will be set free and 
our brains though cultivated and trained, and yet being 
fresh will not feel the weight of having to learn English 
as a language. And.it Is my belief that English thus 
learnt will be better than our English of to day. And 
our intellects being active, we should make more effec¬ 
tive use of our English knowledge. Weighing the pros 
and cons, therefore, this seems to be the way that will 
satisfy many ends. 

When we receive our education through the mother- 
tongue, we should observe a different atmosphere in our 
homes. At present we are unable to make our wives 
co-partners with us. They know little of our activity, 
Our parents do not know what we learn. If we receive 
instruction through the mother-toDgue we should easily 
make our washermen, our barbers, and our bhang is, par¬ 
takers of the high knowledge we might have gained. In 
England one discusses high politics with barbers while 
having a shave. We are unable to do so even in our 
family circle, not because the members of the family or 
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s are ignorant people. Their ini 
well -trained as that of the English barber. We are able 
to discuss intelligently with them the events of “ Maha- 
bharata,” “ Ramayana 1 * and of our holy places. For 
the national training flows in that direction. But we 
are unable to take home what we receive in our schools. 
'We cannot reproduce before the family circle what we 
Rave learnt through the English language. 

At the present moment the proceedings of our 
Legislative Councils are conducted in English. In many 
other institutions the same state of things prevails. We 
are, therefore, in the position of a miser who buries 
underground all his riches. We fare no better in our law 
courts. .Judges often address words of wisdom The 
court going public is always eager to hear what the 
Judges have to say But they know no more than 
the dry decisions of the Judges. They do not even 
understand their counsels’ addresses. Doctors receiving 
diplomas in Medical Colleges treat their patients no 
better. They are unable to gi ve necessary instructions 
to theirpatients. They often do not know tne vernacular 
names of the different members of the body. Their con¬ 
nection, therefore, with their patients, as a rule, does not 
travel beyond the writing of prescriptions. It is brought 
up ns a charge against us that through our thoughtless¬ 
ness we allow the water that flows from the mountain- 
tops during the rainy season to go to waste, and sitn; !ar- 
iy treat, valuable manure worth lakhs of rupees and 
get disease in the bargain. Iu the same manner 
being crushed under the weight of having to learn 
English and through want of far-sightedness we are 
unable to give to the nation what it should receive 
at our hands, There is no exaggeration in this 
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statement- It is an expression of the feelings that are 
raging within me. We shall have to pay dearly for our 
continuous disregard of the mot her-tongue. The nation 
has suffered much by reason of it. It is the first duty 
of the learned class now to deliver the nation from the 
agony. 

There can be no limit to the scope of a language in. 
which Narasiogh Mehta sang. Nandshanker wrote Ins 
Karanghdo, Which has produced a race of writers like 
Navalrain, Narmadashanker, Manilal, Malabari and 
others ; in which the late Kaychandkavi carried on his 
soul-lifting discourses, which the Hindus, Mahomedans 
and Parsis claim to speak and can serve if they will ; 
which has produced a race of holy sages ; which owns 
among its votaries millionaires ; which has been spoken 
by sailors who have ventured abroad ; and in which 
the P>arda hills still bear witness to the valourous deeds 
of Mulu Manek and Jodba Manek. What else can the 
Gujaratis achieve if they decline to receive their 
training through that language ? It grieves one even 
to have to consider the question. 

In closing this subject I would invite your attention 
to the pamphlets published by Dr. Pranjiwandas Mehta, 
•of which a Gujarati translation is now out. I ask you to 


read them. You will find therein a collection of opinions 
in support of the views herein expressed. 

If it is deemed advisable to make the mot her-tongue 
the media of instruction, it is necessary to examine the 
steps to be taken for achieving the end. 1 propose to re¬ 
count them, without going into the argument in sup¬ 


port :— 

(1) The English-knowing Gujaratis should never, in 
their mutual intercourse, make use of English, 
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(2) Those who are competent both in English and 
Gujarati, should translate useful English works into 
Gujarati, 

(3) Education Leagues should have text-books pre¬ 
pared, 

(4) Moneyed men should establish schools in 
various places in which Gujarati should be the medium. 

(5) Alongside of the foregoing activity, conferences 
and leagues should petition the Government and pray 
that the medium should be Gujarati in Government 
schools, that proceedings in the Law Courts and Coun¬ 
cils and all public activities should be in Gujarati, that 
public services should be open to all, w ithout invidious- 
distinctions in favour of those who know English, and 
in accordance with the qualifications of applicants for 
the post for which they may apply, and that schools 
should be established where aspirants for public offices- 
may receive training through Gujarati, 

There is a difficulty about the foregoing sugges¬ 
tions, In the councils there are members who speak 
in Marathi, Sindhi, Gujarati and even Kauarese. This 
is a serious difficulty, but not insurmountable. The 
Teiugus have already commenced a discussion of the 
question, and there is little doubt that a re> distribution 
of provinces will have to take place on a linguistic 
basis. Till then every member should have the right 
to address his remarks in Hindi or in his own ver¬ 
nacular. If this suggestion appears laughable, I would 
state in all humility that many suggestions have at first 
sight so appeared. As I hold the view that our progress 
depends upon a correct determination of the medium of 
instruction, my suggestion appears to me to have 
much substance in it. If my suggestion were adopted 
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the vernaculars will gain in influence, and when they 
acquire State recognition, they are likely to show merits 
beyond our imagination. * * * 

THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR 'ND’A 

It behoves us to devote attention to a consideration 
of a national language, as we have done to that of the 
medium of instructioii. If English is to become a 
national language, -it ought to be treated as a compulsory 
subject. Can English become the national language ? 
Some learned patriots contend that even to raise the 
question betrays ignorance. In their opinion English 
already occupies that place. His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his recent utterance has merely expressed a hope that 
English will occupy that place. His enthusiasm does not 
take him as far as that of the former. He Excellency 
believes that English will day after day command a lar¬ 
ger place, will permeate the family circle, and at last rise 
to the status of a national language. A superficial con¬ 
sideration will support the viceregal contention. The 
condition of our educated classes gives one the impres¬ 
sion that all our activities would come to a stand still if 
we stop the U‘:e of English. Ard yet deeper thought 
will show that English can never and ought not to be¬ 
come the national language of India. What is the test 
of a national language ? 

(1) For the official class it should be easy to learn 

\ 2 ) The religious, commercial ard political acti¬ 
vity throughout India should be possible in that 
language, 

(3) it should be the speech of lhe majority of the 
inhabitants of India. 

(!) For the whole of the country it should be 
easy to learn. 

23 




(5) In considering the question, weight ought not 
to be put upc* momentary or shortlived conditions: 

The English language does not fulfil any of the 
conditions above named. The first ought to have been 
the last, but I have purposely given it the first place, 
because that condition alone gives the appearance of 
being applicable to the English language. But upon 
further consideration we should find that for the officials 
even at the present moment it is not an easy language to 
learn. In our scheme of administration, it is assumed 
that the number of English officials will progressively 
decrease, so that in the end only the Viceroy and others 
whom one may count on one’s finger-tips will he English. 
The majority are of Indian nationality to-day, and ’ heir 
number must increase. 

And .everyone will admit that for them English is 
more difficult to be learnt than any Indian language. 
Upon an examination of the second condition, we find 
that until the public at large can speak English, religious 
activity through that tongue is an impossibility. And 
a spread of English to that extent among the masses 
seems also impossible. 

English cannot satisfy the third condition because 
the majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth, too, cannot be satisfied by English 
because it is not an easy language to learn for the whole 
of India. 

Considering the last condition we observe that the 
position that English occupies to-day is momentary. 
The permanent condition is that there will be little 
necessity for English in the national affairs. It will cer¬ 
tainly be required for imperial affairs. That, therefore, 
it will be an imperial language, the language of dipJo- 
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■hnady, is a different question. On that purpose its know* 
ledge is a necessity. We are not jealous of English. All 
that is contended for is that it ought not to be allowed 
to go beyond its proper sphere. And as it will be the 
imperial language, we shall compel our Malavtyajis, 
our Shastriars and our Banerjeas to learn it. And we 
shall feel assured that they will advertise the greatness 
of India in other parts of the world. But English can¬ 
not become the national language of India. To give jt 
that place is like an attempt to introduce Esperanto. In 
my opinion it is unmanly even to think that English 
can become our national langu age. The attempt to in* 
troduce Esperanto merely betrays ignorance Then 
which is the language that satisfies all the five condi¬ 
tions V We shall be obliged to admit that Hindi satisfies 
all those conditions. 

I call that language Hindi which Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the North speak and write, either in the 
Devanagari or the Urdu character. Exception has been 
taken to his definition. It seems to be argued that 
Hindi and Urdu are different languages. This is not a 
valid argumeut. In the Northern parts of India 
Musalmans and Hindus speak the same language. The 
literate classes have created a. division. The learned 
Hindus have Sanskritised Hindi. The Musalmans, 
therefore, cannot understand it. The Moslems of 
Lucknow have Persianised their speech and made it 
unintelligible to the Hindus. These represent two 
excesses of the same language. They find no common 
piece in the speech of the massess. I have lived in 
the North. I have freely mixed with Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and although I have but a poor know 
ledge of Hindi, I have never found any difficulty in 
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holding communion with theirs. Call the language of 
the North what you will, Urdu or Hindi, it is the 
same. If you write it: in the Urdu character you may 
know it as Urdu. Write the same thing in the Nagiri 
character and it is Hindi. 

There, therefore,- remains a difference about the 
script. For the time being Mahomedan children will 
certainly write in the Urdu character and Hindus will 
mostly write in the Pevangari. I say mostly, because 
thousands of Hindus use the Urdu character and some 
do not even know the Nagari character- But when 
Hindus and Mahomedans come to regard one another 
without suspicion, when the causes begetting suspicion 
are removed, that script which has greater vitality will 
be more universally used and, therefore, become the 
national script. Meanwhile those Hindus and Maho- 
medans who desire to write their petitions in the Urdu 
character should be tree to do so, and should have the 
right of having them accepted at the seat of National 
Government. 

There is not another language capable of competing 
with Hindi in satisfying the five conditions. Bengali 
comes next to Hindi. But the Bengalis themselves 
make use of Hindi outside Bengal. No one wonders 
to see a Hindi-speaking man making use of Hindi, no 
matter where he goes. Hindu preachers and Maho- 
inedan Moulvis deliver their religious discourses 
throughout India in Hindi and Urdu and even the 
illiterate masses follow them. Even the unlettered 
Guj*ati going to the North attempts to use a few 
Hindi words, whereas a gatekeeper from the North dec¬ 
lines to speak in Gujarati even to his employer, who 
has on that acoount to speak to him in broken Hindu 
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I have heard Hindi spoken even in the Dravid country; 
It is not true to say that in Madras one can go on with 
English. Even there I have employed Hindi with 
effect. In the trains I have heard Madras passengers 
undoubtedly use Hindi* It is worthy of note that 
Mahomedans throughout India speak Urdu and they 
are to be found in large numbers in every Province* 
Thus Hindi is destined to be the national language. 
We have made use of it as such in times gone by* 
The rise of Urdu itself is due to that fact. The 
Mahomedan kings were unable to make Persian or 
Arabic the national language. They accepted the Hindi 
Grammer, but employed the Urdu character and Persian 
words in their speeches. They could not, however, 
carry on their intercourse with the masses through a 
foreign tongue. All this is not unknown to the English. 
Those who know anything of the sepoys know that for 
them military terms have had to be prepared in Hindi 
or Urdu. 

Thus we see that Hindi alone can become the 
national language. It presents some difficulty in the 
case of the learned classes in Madras, For men from 
the Deccan, Gujarat, Sind and Bengal it is easy enough. 
In a few months they can acquire sufficient command 
over Hindi to-enable them to carry on national inter¬ 
course in that tongue. It is not so for the Tamils. The 
Dravidian languages are distinct from their Sanskrit 
sister in structure and grammar, The only thing com* 
mon to the two groups is their Sanskrit vocabulary to 
an extent. But the difficulty is confined to the learned 
class alone. We have a rig ht to appeal to their pat¬ 
riotic spirit and expect them to put fot^hsufficient effort 
in order to learn Hindi. For in future when Hindi has 
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ed State recognition, it will be introduced as a 
compulsory language in Madras as in other Provixices, 
and intercourse between Madcas amt them will then in¬ 
crease. English has not permeated the Dravidian masses, 
Hindi, however, will take no time. Th# Telugus 
are making an effort in that direction even now. If 
this Conference can come to an unanimous conclusion 
as to a national language, it will be necessary to devise 
means to attain that end. Those which have been 
suggested in connection with media of instruction are 
with necessary changes applicable to this question. 
The activity in making Gujarati the medium of instruc¬ 
tion wilt be confined to Guzarac alone, but the whole of 
India can take part in the movement regarding the 
national language. * * 

DEFECTS IN OU'R EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM- 

We have considered the question of the media of 
instruction, of the national language, and of the place 
that English should occupy. We have now to consider 
whether there are any defects in the scheme of edu¬ 
cation imparted in our schools and colleges. 

There is no difference of opinion in this matter. The 
Gov err. men t and public opinion alike have condemned 
the present system, but there are wide differences as to 
what should be omitted and "what should be adopted. I 
am not equipped for an examination of these differences, 
but I shall have the temerity to submit to this confer¬ 
ence my thoughts on the modern system of education. 

Education cannot be said to fall within my pro¬ 
vince, I have, therefore, some hesitation in dwelling 
upon it. I am myself ever prepared to put down and 
be impatient of those men and women who travelling 
outside their provinces discourse upon those for which 
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they are not fitted. It is but meet that a lawyer should 
resent^the attempt of a physician to discourse upon law. 
Nqr has a man who b,as no experience of educational 
matters any right to offer criticism thereon. It is, 
therefore, necessary for me to briefly mention my 
qualifications. 

I began to think about the modern system of edu¬ 
cation 25 years ago. The training of my children and 
those of my brothers and sisters came into my hands. 
Realising the defects of the system obtaining in our 
schools, 1 began experiments on my own children. I even 
moved them myself. My discontent remained the same 
even when I went to South Africa. Circumstances com¬ 
pelled me to think still more deeply. For a long time 
1 had the .management of the Indian Educational Associa¬ 
tion of Natal in my bands. My boys have not received 
a public school training* My eldest son witnessed 
the vicissitudes that 1 have passed through. Having 
despaired of me, he joined the educational institutions 
in Ahmedabad. It has not appeared to me that he has 
gained much thereby. It is my belief that those whom 
I have kept away from public schools have lost nothing. 


but have received good training. 1 have noticed defecrs 
in that training. They were inevitable. The beys 
began to be brought up in the initial stages of my 
experiments, and whilst the different links belong 
to the same chain that was hammered mto shape 
from time to time, the boys had to pass through these 
different stages. At the time of the Passive Resistance 
struggle, over fifty boy; ; were being educated under me* 
The constitution of the school was largely shaped by 
ms. It was unconnected with any other institution or 
with the Government standard. I ain conducting a 
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similar experiment here. A national institution has 
been in existence for the last five months and has 
received the blessings of Prof. Dhruva and other learn¬ 
ed men of Gujarat, The ex-Professor Shah of the 
Gujarat College is its Principal. He has been trained 
under Prof, Gajjar. He has as his co-workers other 
lovers of Gujarati. I am chiefly responsible for the 
sch-meof this institution. But all the teachers con¬ 
nected with it have approved of it and they have 
dedicated their lives to the work, receiving only mainte¬ 
nance money. Owing to circumstances beyond ray 
control, I am unable personally to take part in the 
tuition, but my heart is ever in it. My experiment there¬ 
fore, 'hough it is all that of an amateur, is not devoid 
of thought, and I ask you to bear it in inind while you 
Consider my criticism of modern education. 

1 have always felt that the scheme of education in 
India has taken no account of the family system. It was 
perhaps natural that, in framing it, our wants were not 
thought of. Macaulay treated our literature with con¬ 
tempt and considered us a superstitious people. The 
framers of the educational policy wore mostly ignorant of 
our religion, some even deemed it to be irreligion. The 
scriptures were believed to be a bundle of superstitions, 
our civilisation was considered to be full of defects. We 
being a fallen natio i, it was assumed that our organis- 
ati m must be peculiarly defective and so not withstand¬ 
ing purs intentions a faulty structure was raised. For 
building i new s-iharnii the -framers naturally took count 
of the ti urest conditions. The Governors would want 
the h dp of the lawyers, physicians,clerks. We would 
want the new knowledge. These ideas controlled the 
sc ha mi. Text books were, therefore, prepared in utter 
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of our social system, and according to an 
English proverb, the cart was put before the horse. 
Malabari has stated that if we want to teach our 
children History and Geography we must first give 
them a knowledge of the geography of the home. I re¬ 
member that it was my lot to have to memorise the 
English counties. And a subject which is deeply intb- 
resting was rendered dry as dust for me. In history 
there was nothing to enthral my attention. It ought to 
be a means to fire the patriotic spirit of young lads. T 
found no cause for patriotism in learning history in our 
schools. I had to imbibe it from other books. 

In the teaching of Arithmetic and kindred subjects, 
indigenous methods have received little or no attention; 
They have been almost abandoned and we have lost 
the cunning of our forefathers which they possessed in 
mental arithmetic. 

The teaching of Science is dry. Pupils can make 
no practical use of it. Astronomy which can be taught 
by observing the sky is given to the pupils from text¬ 
books. I have not known a scholar being able to analyse 
a drop of water, after leaving school. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the teaching of 
Hygiene is a farce. We do not know at the end of 60 
years’ training how to save ourselves from plague and 
such other diseases. It is in our opinion the greatest re- 
flection upon our educational system that our doctors 


have not been able to rid the country of these diseases. 
I have visited hundreds of homes but have hardly seen 
a house in which rules of hygiene were observed. I 
doubt very much if our graduates know how to treat 
snake-bites, etc. Had our doctors been able to receive 
their training in medicine in their childhood, they would 
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not occupy the pitiable position that they do» This is 
a terrible result of our educational system. AH the 
other parts of the world have been able to banish 
plague from their midst. Here it has found a home and 
thousands die before their tune, and if it be pleaded 
that poverty is,the cause, the Department of Education 
has to answer <vhy there should be any poverty after 
60 years of education. 

We might now consider the subjects which are al¬ 
together neglected. Character should be the chief aim 
of education. It passes my comprehension how it can be 
built without religion. We shall soon find out that we 
are neither here nor there. It is not possible for me to 
dilate on this delicate subject. 1 have met hundreds of 
teachers. They have related their experiences with a 
sigh. This Conference has to give deep thought to it. 
If ; :he scholars lost their characters they could have 
lost everything. 

In this country 85 to 90 per cent, of the population 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits. We can, therefore 
never know too much of agriculture. But there is no 
place for agricultural training even in our High Schools. 
A catastrophe like his is possible only in India. The 
art of hand-weaving is fast dying It was the agricul¬ 
turist’s occupation during his leisure. There is no provi¬ 
sion for the teaching of that art in our syllabus. Our 
education simply produces a political class, and even a 
goldsmith, blacksmith or a shoemaker who is entrapped 
in our schools is turned out a political. We should surely 
desire that all should receive what is good education. 
But if all at the end of their education in our schools 
and colleges become politicals ?— 

There is no provision for military training: It is 
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no matter of great grief to mp. I have considered it a 
boon received by chance, but the nation wants to know 
the use of arms. And those who want to, should have 
the opportunity. The matter, however, seems to have- 
been clean forgotten. 

Music has found no place. We have lost all notion 
of what a tremendous effect it has on men. Had w® 
known it, we would have strained every nerve to rtiake 
our children learn the art. The Vedic chant seems to re 
cognise its effect. Sweet music calms the fever of the 
soul. Often we notice disturbances fin largely at ten - © 
meetings. The sound of some national rhyme rising W 
tune from a thousand breasts can easily still such u;. -m. 

bances. It is no insignificant matter to have our ch.ildr..e 

singing with one voice soul-stirring, vitalising nationa 
songs. That sailors and other labouring classes go 
through their heavy task to the tune of some rhythmic 
expression is an instance of the power of music. I have 
known English friends forgetting their cold by rolling 
out some of their favourite tunes. The singing of 
dramatic songs, anyhow, without reference to ti men ness 
and thumping on harmoniums and concertinas harm our 
children. If they were to receive methodical musical 
training, they would not waste their time singing so 
called songs out of wine. Bt>ys will abhor questionable 
songs even as a good musfdan will never sing out oi 
tune and out of season. Music is a factor in national 
awakening, and it should be provided for. The opinion 
of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswarrti on this subject is worthy 


Ot study. 

Gymnastics and body-training in general have 
had no serious attention given to them Tennis, cricket 
and football have replaced national games. The former. 
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It may be admitted, are games full of interest, but if 
everything western had not captivated us, we should 
not have abandoned equally interesting but inexpensive 
national games, such as GecUdnda, Mot dandia, Khogha, 
Magmatli, Nadtttiu, Kharopat, Navnagli, Sat tali and so 
on. Our gymnastics which exercise every limb of the 
body and our fCusfi grounds have almost disappeared. 
If anything western is worthy of being copied it is cer¬ 
tainly the western drill An English friend rightly re¬ 
marked that we did dot know how to walk. We have no 
notion of marching in step in large bodies. We are not 
trained to march noiselessly, in an orderly manner instep, 
in twos or fours, in directions varying from time to time. 
Nor need it be supposed that drilling is useful for 
military purposes only. It is required For many acts of 
benevolence, e.g., there is a fire drill, there is a drill 
for helping the drowned to come to life, and there is a 
Stretcher drill. Thus it is necessary to introduce in our 
schools national games, national gymnastics and the 
western drill- 

Female education tares no better than male educa¬ 
tion. In framing the scheme of female education, no 
thought has been given to the Indian conception of rela¬ 
tionship between husband and wife, and the place an 
Indian woman occupies in society. 

Much of the primary education may be common to 
both the sexes. But beyond that there is little that is 
common, Nature has made the two different, and a dis* 
tinction is necessary in framing a scheme of education for 
the two sexes. Both are equal, but the sphere of work is 
defined for each. Woman has the right to the queenship 
of the home. Man vs the controller of outside manage¬ 
ment. He is the bread-winner, woman husbands the 
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resources of the family and distributes them. Woman is 
her infant's nurse, she is its maker, ou her depends ihe 
child’s character, she is the child’s first teacher, thus she 
is the mother of the nation. Man is not its father. After 
a time the father’s influence over his son begins to wane. 
The mother never allows it to slip away from herself. 
Even when we reach manhood we play like children 
with our mothers. We are unable to retain that relation¬ 
ship with our fathers. If then the vocation of the two 
are naturally and properly distinct, there is no occasion 
to arrange for an independent earning of livelihood by 
women in general. Where women are obliged to be 
telegraphists, typists and compositors, there is a break 
in well ordered society. A nation that has adopted such 
a scheme has, in my opinion, come to the end of its 
resources, and has begun to live on its capita'. 

Thus it is wrong on the one hand to keep our 
women in a state of ignorance and degradation. It is a 
sign of weakness, and it is tyrannical to impose mer’s 
work on her. After ct>-education for some years, a 
different scheme for girls is necessary. They ought to 
have a knowledge of the managment of the home, of re¬ 
gulating the life during the child-bearing period and the 
upbringing of children, etc. To formulate such a schenje 
is a difficult task. This ; s a new subject in the depart- 
ment of. education. In order to explore the unbeaten 
track, women of character and learning and men of 
experience should be entrusted with the task of devising 
a scheme of female education* Such a committee will 
try to devise means for the education of our girls. But 
we have numerous girls who are married during girlhood. 
The number is increasing. These girls disappear from 
the education stage after marriage, I venture to copy 
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below the views I have expressed on this phase of 
female education in my preface to the first number of 
the Bhaginee Samaj series: 

“ The provision of education for unmarried girls 
does not solve the problem of female education. Thou¬ 
sands of giris at the age of 12 become victims of child- 
marriage and disappear from .view. They become mother. 
So long as we have not got rid of this cruel wrong, hus¬ 
bands will have to become their wives’ teachers, fn 
the fitness of husbands for this task lies high hope for 
the nation. All endeavour for the national uplift is vain 
so long as instead of becoming our companions, our 
better halves and partners in our joys and sorrows, 
our wives remain our cooks Rod objects of our lust. 
Some treat their wives as if they were beasts. Some 
Sanskrit text and a celebrated verse of Tulsidas are 
responsible for this deplorable state of things. 
Tulsidas has said that beasts, fools, Sudras and 
women are fit to receive bodily punishment. 1 am a 
devotee of Tulsidas. But my worship is not blind. 
Either the couplet is apocryphal, or Tulsidas following 
the popular current has thoughtlessly written it off. 
With reference to Sanskrit expressions, we are haunted 
by the superstitious belief that everything Sanskrit is 
scriptural ! It is our duty to purge ourselves of the 
superstition and uprobt the habit of considering women 
as our inferiors. Their is another body of men who in 
pursuit of their passions decorate their wives from 
period to period 'during twenty-four hours even as 
we decorate out idols. We must shake ourselves 
free of this idolatry. Then at last they will be what 
Uma was to Shankara, Sita to Rama, Da may anti to 
Nala, they will be our companions, they will discourse 
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with us on equal terms, they will appreciate our 
sentiments, they will nurse them, they would by their 
marvellous intuitive powers understand our business 
worries as by magic,share them with us and give us the 
soothing peace of the home. Then but not till then is 
■our regeneration possible. To attain to that lofty status 
through girl-schools is highly inprobable for a long 
time. So long as we are destined to groan under the 
shackles of child-marriages, so long will husbands have 
to become teachers of their chi Id-wives. It is not 
tuition in the alphabet only that is here contemplated. 
Step by step they have to be initiated in political and 
social subjects and literary training is not indispensable 
for imparting such knowledge to them. Husbands who 
aspire after the position of teachers will have to alter 
their conduct towards their wives. If husbands were 
to observe Brahmacharya so long as their wives have 
not reached maturity and are receiving their education 
under them, had we not been paralysed by inertia, we 
would never impose the burden of motherhood upon a 
girl of 1 2 or 15. We would shudder even to think of 
any such possibility. 

It is well that classes are opened for married wo¬ 
men and that lectures are given for them. Those who 
are engaged in this kind of activities are entitled to 
credit. But it appears that until husbands discharge the 
duty incumbent on them, we are not likely to obtain 
great results. Upon reflection this would appear to be 
a self evident truth.’' 


Wherever we look, we observe imposing structures 
upon weak foundation. Those who are selected as 
teachers for primary schools may, for the sake of 
courtesy, be so called. In reality, however, it is an 
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abuse of terms to call such men teachers, A scholar’s 
childhood is the most important period of life. Know¬ 
ledge received during that period is never forgotten. 
And it is during this period that they are helped the 
least, and. they are shoved into any so-called school. 

In my opinion, if in this country, instead of devoting 
our pecuniary resources to ornamenting our schools and 
colleges beyond the capacity of this poor country, we 
were to devote them to imparting primary education 
under teachers who are weil trained, upright and sobered 
by age, in hygienic conditions, we should in a short time 
have tangible results. Even if the salaries of the 
teachers in primary schools were doubled, we could nor 
obtain the desired results. Paltry changes are not enough 
to secure important results. It is necessary to alter the 
framework of primary education. I know that this is a 
difficult subject. There are many pitfalls ahead, but its 
solution ought not to be beyond the power of the Gujarat 
Education League. It ought, perhaps, to be stated 
that iheir is no intention here of finding fault with 
primary school teachers individually. That they are 
able beyond their capacity to show us results, is a proof 
of the stability of our grand civilisation. If the same 
teachers were properly fitted and encouraged, they 
could show us undreamt-of results. 

It is, perhaps, improper for me to say anything 
about the question of compulsory education. My 
experience is limited. I find it hard to reconcile 
myself to any compulsion being imposed on the nation. 
The thought, therefore, of putting an additional 
burden in the shape of cumpulsory education worries 
me. It appears to be more in keeping with the times 
to experiment in free and voluntary education. Until 
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we have come out of the compulsion stage as the 
rule of life, to make education compulsory seems to 
me to be fraught with many dangers. The experience 
gained by the Baroda Government may help us in 
considering this subject. The results of my examin¬ 
ation of the Baroda system have been so far unfavour¬ 
able. But no weight can be attached to them as my 
examination war, wholly superficial. I take it for grant¬ 
ed that the delegates assembled here, will be able to 
throw helpful light on the subject. 

It is certain that the golden way to remove the de¬ 
fects enumerated by me is not through petitioning. 
Great changes are not suddenly made by Governments. 
Such enterprises are possible only by the initiative of 
the leaders of a nation. Under the British Constitution 
voluntary national effort has a recognised place. Ages 
will pass away before we achieve our aims, if we 
depended solely upon Government initiative. As in 
England so in India, we have to lead the way for the 
Government by making experiments ourselves. Those 
who detect short-comings in our educational system can 
make the Government remove them by themselves 
making experiments and showing the way. Numerous 
private institutions should be established in order to 
bring about such a consummation. There is one big 
obstacle in our path. We are enamoured of ‘ degrees.* 
The very life seems to hang upon passing an exami¬ 
nation and obtaining a degree. It sucks the nation's 
life-blood. We forget that ‘ degrees * are required only 
by can didates for Government service. But Government 
service is not a foundation for national life. We see, 
moreover, that wealtb can be acquired without Govern¬ 
ment service. Educated men can, by their enterprise, 
24 
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acquire wealth even as illiterate men do by their clever¬ 
ness. If the educated class became free from the paralys¬ 
ing fear of their unfitness for business, they should surely 
have as much capacity as the illiterate class. If, there¬ 
fore, we become free from the bondage of ‘degrees,* many 
private institutions could be carried on. No Goverment 
■can possibly take charge of the whole of a nation’s edu¬ 
cation. In America private enterprise is the predomi¬ 
nant factor in education. In England numerous schools 
and colleges are conducted by private enterprise, They 
issue their own certificates. Herculean efforts must be 
made in order to put national education on a firm found¬ 
ation. Money, mind, body and soul must be dedicated to 
it. We have not much to learn from America. But 
there is certainly one thing which we can copy from 
that country. Great educational schemes are propound¬ 
ed and managed by gigantic trusts. Millionaires have 
given off their millions to them. They support many a 
private school. These trusts have not only untold 
•wealth at their disposal, but command also the services 
of able-bodied, patriotic and learned men, who inspect 
and protect national institutions and give financial assist¬ 
ance, where necessary. Any institution conforming to 
the conditions of these trusts is entitled to financial 
help. Through these trusts even the elderly peasant of 
America has brought to his door the results of the latest 
experiments in agriculture Gujarat is capable of sup¬ 
porting some such scheme. It has wealth, it has learn¬ 
ing, and the religions instinct has not yet died out, 
•Children are thirsting for education. If we can but 
initiate the desired reform, we could, by our success, com¬ 
mand Government action. One act actually accomplish¬ 


ed will be fat more forcible than thousands of petitions. 
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The foregoing suggestions have involved an 
•examination of the other two objects of the Gujarat 
Education League The establishment of a trust such 
as I have described is a continuous agitation for the 
spread of education and a practical step towards it. 

But to do that is like doing the only best. Tt could 
not, therefore, be easy. Both Government and million¬ 
aires can be wakened into life only by coaxing. Tapasya 
is the only means to do it. It is the first and the best 
step in religion. And I assume that the Gujarat Educa¬ 
tion League is an incarnation of Tapasya. Money will be 
showered upon the League when its secre taries and mem¬ 
bers are found to be embodiments of selflessness and 
learning. Wealth is always shy. There are reasons for 
such shyness. If, therefore, we want to coax wealthy 
men, we shall have to prove our fitness. But although we 
require money, it is not necessary to attach undue i mpor- 
tance to that need. He who wishes to impart national 
education can. if he is not equipped for it. do so by 
labouring and getting the necessary training and having 
thus qualified himself will, sitting under the shadow of a 
tree, distribute knowledge freely to those who want it. 
He is a Brahmin, indeed, and this dbarma can be prac¬ 
tised by every one who wishes it. Both wealth and 
power will bow to such a one, I hope and pray to God 
that the Gujarat Education League will have immove¬ 
able faith in itself. 

The way to Swaraj lies t hrough education, Political 
leaders may wait on Mr. Montagu. The political field 
may not be open to this.Conf erence. But all endeavour 
will be useless ■ without true education. The field of 
education is a speciality of this Conference. And if we 
achieve success in that direction, it means success all 
over. 
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The following is an English translation of Mr. 
Gandhi's Presidential Address to the Wirst Gu jarat Poli¬ 
tical Conference held at Godhra, on November 3, 1917. 

Brothers and Sisters, I am thankful to yon all for 
the exulted position to which you have called me. I am 
but a baby of two years and a half in Indian politics. I 
cannot trade, here, on my experience in South Africa. I 
know that acceptance of the position is to a certain 
extent an impertinence. And yet 1 have been unable to 
resist the pressure your over-whelming affection ha 3 
exerted upon me. 

I am conscious of my responsibility* This Confer¬ 
ence is the first of its kind in Gujarat. The time is most 
critical for the whole of India. The empire is labouring 
under a strain never before experienced. My views do- 
not quite take the general course. I feel that some of 
them run in the opposite direction. Under the circum¬ 
stances, I ‘can hardly claim this privileged position. 
The president of a meeting is usually its spokesman. X, 
cannot pretend to lay any such claim. It is your kind¬ 
ness tha gives me such a unique opportunity of placing 
my thoughts before the Gujarat pub lie. I do not see 
anything wrong in these views being subjected to 
criticism, dissent, and even emphatic protest. I would 
like them to be freely discussed. I will only sav with, 
regard to them that they were not formed to-day or 
yesterday, But they were formed years ago. I am 
enamoured of them, and my Indian experience of two 
years and a half has not altered them. 
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I congratulate tbe originators of the proposal to 
hold this Conference as also those friends who have 
reduced it to practice. It is a most important event for 
Gujarat. It is possible for us to make it yield most 
important results, This conference is in the nature of a 
foundation, and if it is well and truely laid, we need have 
no anxiety as to the superstructure. Being the first 
progenitor, its responsibility is great. I pray that God 
will Mess us with wisdom and that our deliberations 
will benefit the people. 

This is a political conference. Let us pause a 
moment over the word ‘political/ It is, as a rule, used 
in a restricted sense, but I believe it is better to give it 
a wider meaning* If the work of such a conference were 
to be confined to a consideration of the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled, it would not only be incomplete, 
but we should even fail to have an adequate conception 
of those relations. For instance the question of Mhovrra 
flowers is of great importance for a part of Gujarat. If 
it ts considered merely as a question between tbe 
Government and the people, it might lead to an unto¬ 
ward end, or even to one never desired by hs. If we 
considered the genesis of the law on Mhowra flowers 
and also appreciated our duty in the matter, we would, 
very probably, succeed sooner in our fight with Govern¬ 
ment than otherwise, and-we would easily discover the 
key to successful agitation. You will more clearly 
perceive my interpretation of the word ‘political’ in 
the light of the views now being laid before you. 

Conferences do Dot, as a rule, after the end of their 
deliberations, appear to leave behind them an executive 
body, and even when such a body is appointed, it is, to 
use the language of the late Mr. Gokhale, composed of 
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men who are amateurs. What is wanted in order to 
give effect to the resolutions of such conferences is men 
who woti)d make it their business to do so. If such 
men come forward in great numbers, then and then only 
will such conferences be a credit to the country and 
produce tasting results. At present there is much 
waste of energy. It is desirable that there were many 
institutions of the type of the Servants of India Society, 
Only when men fired with the belief that service is 
the highest religion, come forward in great numbers, 
only then could we hope to see great results. Fortuna¬ 
tely, the religious spirit still binds India, and if during 
the present age the serv ice of the motherland becomes 
the end of religion, men and women of religion in large 
numbers would take part in our public life. When 
sages and saints take up this work, India will easily 
achieve her cherished aims. At all events it is incumbent 
on us that for the purposes of this conference we formed 
an executive committee whose business, it would be, to 
enforce its resolutions, 

1 he sound ot Swaraj pervades the Indian air. It 
is due to Mrs. Besantthat Swaraj is on the lips of 
hundreds of thousands of men aud women. ^Vhat was 
unknown to men and women only two years ago, has, 
by her consummate tact and her indefatigable efforts, 
become common property for them. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that her name will take the first 
rank in history among those who inspired us with the 
hope that Swaraj was attainable at no distant date. 
Swaraj was, and is, the goal of the Congress. The 
idea did not originate with her. But the credit of 
presenting it to us as an easily attainable goal belongs 
to that lady alone, bor that we could hardly thank 
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her enough. By releasing her and her associates, 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, Government have laid us 
under an obligation, and at the same time acknowledged 
the just and reasonable nature of the agitation for 
Swaraj. It is desirable that Government should extend 
the same generosity towards our brothers, Mahomed Ali 
and Sbaukat Ali. It is no use discussing the appositeness 
or otherwise of what Sir William Vincent has said 
about them. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will accede to the peoples' desire for their release and 
thus make them responsible for any improper result 
that might flow from their release* Such clemency will 
make them all the more grateful to the Government* 
The act of generosity will be incomplete so long as 
these brothers are not released. The grant of freedom 
to the brothers will gladden the peoples’ hearts and 
endear the Government to them. 

Mr. Montagu will shortly be in our midst. The 
work of taking signatures to the petition to be submit¬ 
ted to him is going on apace. The chief object of this 
petition is to educate the people about Swaraj. To say 
that a knowledge of letters is essential to obtain Swaraj 
betrays ignorance of history. A knowledge of letters is 
not necessary *o inculcate among people the idea that 
we ought to manage our own affairs. What is essential is 


the grasp of such an idea. People have to desire Swaraj. 
Hundreds of unlettered kings have ruled kingdoms in an 
effective manner. To see how far such an idea exists 
in the minds of the people and to try to create it where it 
is absent, is the object of this petition. It is desirable that 


millions of men and women should sign it intelligently. 
That such a largely signed petition will have its due 
weight with Mr. Montagu is its natural result. 



tVo one has the right to alter the scheme of reforms 
approved by the Congress and the Moslem League, and 
one need not, therefore, go into the merits thereof, 
tor our present purposes, we have to understand 
thoroughly the scheme formulated most thoughtfully by 
o>tt leaders and to faithfully do the thi ngs necessary to 
get it accepted and enforced. 

This scheme is not Swaraj, but is a great step 
towards Swaraj. Some English critics tell us that we 
have no right to enjoy Swatraj, because the class that 
demands it is incapable of defending India. “Is the 
defence of India to re$t with Ihe English alone, ” they 
ask, “and are the reins of Government to be in the 
bands of the Indians ? Now this is a question which 
excites both laughter and sorrow. It is laughable, 
because our English friends fancy that they are not of us, 
whilst aur plan of Swaraj is based upon retention 
oi the British connection. Ws do not expect the English 
settlers 10 leave this country. They will be our part¬ 
ners in Swaraj. And they need not grumble if in such 
a scheme the burden of the defence of the country falls 
on them. They are, however, hasty in assuming that 
we shall not do our share of defending the country. 
When India decides upon qualifying herself for the act 
ol soldiering, she will attain to it in no time. We 
have but to harden our feelings to be able to strike. To 
cultivate a hardened feeling does not take ages. It 
grows like we; ds. The question has also its tragic 
side, because it puts us in mind of the fact that Govern¬ 
ment have up to now debarred us from military train¬ 
ing. Had they been so minded they would have had at 
their disposal to-day, from among the educated classes, 
an army of trained soldiers. Government have to 
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accept a larger measure of blame than the educated 
classes for the latter having taken little part in the 
war. Had the Government policy been shaped different* 
ly from the very commencement, they would have 
to-day an unconquerable army. But let no one be 
blamed for the present situation. At the time British 
rule was established, it was considered to be a wise 
policy for the governance of crores of men to deprive 
them of arms and military training. But it is never 
too late to m end. and both the rulers and the ruled must 
immediately repair the omission 

In offering these views I have assumed the pro¬ 
priety of the current trend of thought. To me, however, 
it does not appear to be tending altogether in the right 
direction. Our agitation is based on the Western model. 
The Swaraj we desire is of a Western type As a result 
of it, India will have to enter into competition with the 
Western nations. Many believe that there is no escape 
from it. I do not think so. I cannot forget that 
India is not Europe, India is not Japan, India is not 
China. The divine word that ‘ India alone is the 
land of Karma ’ (Action), the rest is the land of Bhoga 
(Enjoyment), is indelibly imprinted on my mind. I feel 
that India's mission is different from that of the others. 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world. 
There is no parallel in the world for the process of 
purification that this country has voluntarily undergone. 
India is less in need of steel weapons, it has fought with 
divine weapons ; it can still do so. Other nations have 
been votaries of brute force. The terrible war going on 
in Europe furnishes a-forcible illustration of the trnth, 
India can win ail by soul-force. History supplies numer¬ 
ous instances to prove that brute force is as nothing 
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before soul-force. Poets have suDg about it and Seers 
have described their experiences. A thirty-year old 
Hercules behaves like a lamb before his eighty-year old 
father. This is an instance of love-force. Love is 
Atman : it is its attribute. If we have faith enough we 
can wield that force over the whole world. Religion 
having lost its hold on us, we are without an anchor to 
keep us firm amidst the storm of modem civilisation, 
and are therefore being tossed to and fro. Enough, how¬ 
ever. of this, for the present- I shall return to it at a 
later stage. 

In spite of my views being as l have just described 
them, I do not hesitate to take partin the Swaraj move¬ 
ment, for India is being governed in accordance with 
the 'Western system and even the Government admit 
that the* British Parliament presents the best type 
of that system. Without parliamentary government, 
we should be nowhere. Mrs. Besant is only too true 
when she says that we shall soon be facing a hunger- 
strike, if we do not have Home Rule, 1 do not want 
to go into statistics. The evidence of my eyes is 
enough for me. "Poverty in India is deepening day by 
day. No other result is possible. A country that ex¬ 
ports its raw produce and imports it after it has under¬ 
gone manufacturing prodesses, a country that in spite of 
growing its own cotton, has to pay crores of rupees for 
its imported cloth, cannot be otherwise than poor. It 
can only be said of a poor country that its people are 
spend thrifts, because they ungrudgingly spend money in 
marriage and such other cermonies. It must be a terri¬ 
bly poor country that ‘cannot afford to spend enough in 
carrying out improvements for stamping out epidemics 
like the plague. The poverty of a country must contin- 
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uously grow when the salaries of its highly paid officials 
are spent outside it. Surely it must be India's keen 
poverty that compels its people, during cold weather 
for want of woollen clothing, to burn their precious 
manure, in order to warm themselves. Throughout my 
wanderings in India I have rarely seen a buoyant face. 
The middle classes are groaning under the weight of 
awful distress. For the lowest order there is no hope* 
They do not know a bright day. It is a pure fiction to 
say that India’s riches are buried under ground, or are 
to be found in her ornaments. What there is of such 
riches is of no consequence, The nation's expenditure 
has increased, not so its income. Government have 
not deliberately brought about this state of things. I 
believe that their intentions are pure. It is their houest 
opinion that the nation’s prosperity is daily growing. 
Their faith in their Blue Books is immovable. It 
is only too true that statistics can be made to prove 
anything. The economists deduce India’s prosperity 
from statistics. People like me who appreciate 
the popular way of examining figures shake their heads 
over bluebook statistics. If the gods* were to come 
down and testify otherwise, I would insist on saying 
that 1 see India growing poorer. 



What then would our Parliament do ? When we 
have it, we would have a right to commit blunders and 
to correct them. In the early stages we are bound to 
make blunders, But we being children of the soil, 
won’t lose time in setting ourselves right. We shall, 
therefore* soon find out remedies against poverty* 
Then our existence won’t be dependent on Lancashire 


goods. Then we shall not be found spending untold 
riches on Imperial Delhi. It will, then, bear some 
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correspondence to the peasant cottage. There will ho 
some proportion observed between that cottage and our 
Parliament House. The nation to-day is in a helpless 
condition, it does not possess even the right to err. die 
who has no right to err can never go forward. The 
history of the Commons is a history of blunders. Man. 
says an Arabian proverb, is error personified. Freedom 
to err and the duty of correcting errors is one definition 
of Swaraj. And such Swaraj lies in Parliament. 
That Parliament we need to-day. We are fitted for it 
to-day. We shall, therefore, get it on demand. It rests 
with us to define * to-day.’, Swaraj is not to be attain¬ 
ed through an appeal to the British democracy. The 
English nation cannot aopreciate such an appeal. Its 
reply will be ,*—“ We never sought outside help to 
obtain Swaraj. We have received it through our own 
ability. You have not received it, because you are 
unfit. When you are fit for it, nobody can withhold it 
from you.*' How then shall we fit ourselves for it ? 
We have to demand Swaraj from our own democracy. 
Our appeal must be to it. When the peasantry of 
India understand what Swaraj is, the demand will be¬ 
come irresistible. The late Sir W.W. Hunter used to 
say that in the British system, victory on the battlefield 
was the shortest cut to success. If educated India 
could have taken its full share in the war, I am certain 
that we would not only have reached our goal already, 
but the manner of the grant would have been altogether 
unique. We often refer to the fact that many sepoys 
of Hindustan have lost their lives on the battle-fields of 
France and Mesopotamia. It is not possible for the 
educated classes to claim the credit for this event. It ie 
not patriotism that had prompted those sepoys to go to 




the battlefield. They know nothing- of Swaraj. At the 
end of the war they will not ask for -it. They have 
gone to demonstrate that they are faithful to the salt 
they eat. In asking for Swaraj, I feel that it is not 
possible for us to bring into account their services. The 
only thing we can say is that we may not be considered 
blameworthy for our inability to take a large active 
part in the prosecution of the war. 

That we have been loyal at a time of stress is no 
test cf fitness for Swaraj. Loyalty is no merit. It is a 
necessity of citizenship all the world over. That 
loyalty can be no passport to Swaraj is a self-demons¬ 
trated maxim. Our fitness lies in that we now keenly 
desire Swaraj, and in the conviction we have reached 
that bureaucracy, although it has served India with 
pure intentions, has had its day. And this kind of fit¬ 
ness is sufficient for our purpose* Without Swaraj 
there is now no possibility of peace in India, 

But if we confine our activities for advancing 
Swaraj only to holding meetings, the nation is likely to 
suffer harm. Meetings and speeches have their own 
place and time. But they cannot make a Nation. 

In a nation fired with Swaraj-zeal we shall observe 
an awakening in all departments of life. The first step 
to Swaraj lies in the Individual. The great truth, ‘As 
with the Indi vidual so with the Universe/ is applicable 
here as elsewhere. If we are ever torn by conflict from 
within, if we are ever going astray, and if instead of 
ruling our passions we allow them to rule us, Swaraj 
can have no meaning for us. Government of self, then, 
is primary education in the school of Swaraj. 

Then the Family. If dissensions reign supreme in 
our families, if brothers fight among themselves, if joint 
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families, i.e„ families enjoying Self-government, become 
.divided through family quarrels, and if we are unfit 
even for such restricted Swaraj, how can we be 
considered fit for the larger Swaraj ? 

Now for the Caste, If caste-fellows become jealous 
of one another, if the castes cannot regulate their affairs 
in an orderly manner, if the elders want to usurp power, 
if the members become self-opinionated and thus show 
their unfitness for tribal Self-government, how can they 
be fit for national Self-government ? 

After caste the City Life If we cannot regulate 
the affairs of our cities, if our streets are not kept clean, 
if our homes are dilapidated and if our roads are crook¬ 
ed if we cannot command the services of selfless 
citizens for civic government, and those who are in 
charge of affairs are neglectful or selfish, how shall we 
claim larger powers ? The way to national life lies 
through the cities. It is, therefore, necessary to Unger 
a little longer on civic government. 

The plague has found a home in India. Cholera 
has been always with us. Malaria takes an annual 
toll of thousands. The plague has been driven out 
from every other part of- the world, Glasgow drove 
it out as soon as it entered it. In Johannesburg 
it could appear but once. Its municipality made a 
great effort and stamped it out within a month, whereas 
we are able to produce little impression upon it. We 
cannot blame the Government for this state of things. 
In reality we cannot make our poverty answerable for 
it. None can interfere with us >n the prosecution of any 
remedies that we might wish to adopt. Ahmedabad, for 
instance, cannot evade responsibility by pleading 
poverty. I fear that in respect of the plague we must 
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shoulder the whole responsibility. It is a matter of 
wonderment that when the plague is working havoc in 
our rural quarters, cantonments, as a rule, remain free. 
Reasons for such immunity are obvious. In the canton¬ 
ments the atmosphere is pure, houses detached, roads are 
wide and clean, the sanitary habits of the residents are 
exceptionally sound. Whereas ours are as unhygienic as 
they well could be. Our closet ? are pestilentially dirty. 
Ninety per cent, of our population go barefoot, people 
spit anywhere, per from natural functions anywhere and 
are obliged to walk along roads and paths thus dirtied. 
It Is no wonder that the plague has found a home in our 
midst. 

Unless we alter the conditions of our cities, rid our¬ 
selves of dirty habits, and reform our castes, Swaraj for 
us can have no value. 

It will not be considered out of place here to refer 
to the condition of the so-called untouchables. The 
result of considering the most useful members of society 
as unworthy of being even touched by us, has been that 
we let them clean only a part of our closets. In the 
name of religion we ourselves would not clean the 
remainder, for fear of pollution, and so, in spile of 
persoual cleanliness, a portion of our houses remains the 
dirtiest in the world, with the result that we are brought 
up in an atmosphere which is laden with disease germs. 
We were safe so long as we kept to our villages. But 
in the cities we ever commit suicide by reason of our 
insanitary habits. 

Where many die before their death there is every 
probability that people are devoid of both religion and 
its practice. I believe that it ought not to be beyond us 
to banish the plague from India, and if we could do so. 
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we shall have increased our fitness for Swaraj, as it 
could not be by agitation, no matter howsoever great* 
This is a question meriting the serious consideration of 
our Doctors and Vaidyas. 

Our sacred Dakorji is our next door neighbour. I 
have visited that holy place. Its unholiness is limit¬ 
less. I consider myself a devout Vaishnavite. 1 claim, 
therefore, a special privilege of criticising the condition 
of Dakorji. The insanitation of that place is so great, 
that one used to hygienic conditions can hardly bear to 
pass even twenty-four hours there. The pilgrims are 
permitted to pollute the tank and the streets as they 
choose. The keepers of the idol quarrel among them¬ 
selves, and to add insult to injury, a receiver has been 
appointed to take charge of the jewellery and costly 
robes of the idol. It is our clear duty to set this wrong 
right. How shall we, Gujaratis, bent on attaining 
Swaraj, discharge ourselves in its army, if we cannot 
sweep our houses clean ? 

The inconsideration of the state of education in our 
cities also fills us with despondency. It is up to us to 
provide by private effort for the educationcf the masses. 
But our gaze is fixed upon Gov ernment, whilst our 
children are starving for want of education. 

In the cities the drink-evil is on the increase, tea- 
shops are multiplying, gambling is rampant. If we 
cannot remedy these evils how should we attain Swaraj 
whose meaning is government of ourselves ?■ 

We have reached a time when we and our children 
are likely to be deprived of our milk-supply. Dairies in 
Gujarat are doing us infinite harm. They buy out 
practically the whole milk-supply and sell its products, 
butter, cheese etc., in a wider market. How can a 
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nation whose nourishment is chiefly derived from milk 
allow this important article of food to be thus exploited ? 
How can men be heedless of the national health, and 
think of enriching themselves, by such an improper use 
of this article of diet ? Milk and its products are of such 
paramount value to the nation that they deserve to be 
controlled by the municipalities. What are we doing 
about them ? 

1 have just returned from the scene of Baler-Id 
riots. For an insignificant cause, the two communities 
quarrelled, mischievous men took advantage of it, and a 
mere spark became a blaze. We were found to be 
helpless. We have been obliged to depend only upon 
Government assistance. This is a significant i I lustration 
of the condition I am trying to describe. 

It will not be inopportune to dwell for a moment on 
the question of cow-protection. It is an important ques¬ 
tion. And yet it is entrusted to the so-called cow-pro¬ 
tection societies. The protection of cows is an old 
custom. It has originated in the necessity of the condi¬ 
tion of the country. Protection of its cows is incumbent 
upon a country, 73 per cent, of whose population lives 
upon agriculture, and uses only bulloclrs for it. In such 
a country even meat-eaters should abstain from beef¬ 
eating. These natural causes should be enough justifi¬ 
cation for not killing cows. But here we have to face a 
peculiar situation. r \ he chief meaning of cow-protection 
seems to be to prevent cows from going into the hands 
of our Mussalman brethren, and being used as food. 
The governing class seem to need beef. In their behalf 
thousands of cows are slaughtered daily. We rake no 
steps to prevent the slaughter. We hardly make any 

attempt to prevent the cruel torture of cows by certain 
25 
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Hindu dairies of Calcutta, which subject them to cer¬ 
tain indescribable practices and make them yield the 
last drop of milk. In Gujarat Hindu drivers use spiked 
sticks to goad bullocks into action. We say nothing 
about it. The bullocks of our cities are to be seen in a 
pitiable condition. Indeed, protection of the cow and her 
progeny is a very great problem. With us it has de¬ 
generated into a pretext for quarrelling with the Maho- 
medans, and we have thus contributed to a further 
slaughter of cow s. It is not religion, but want of it, to 
kill aMahomedan brother who declines to part with his 
cow. 1 feel sure that if we were to negotiate with our 
Mussahnan brothers upon a basis of love, they will 
appreciate the peculiar condition of India and readily 
co-operate with us in the protection of cows. By cour¬ 
tesy and even by Satyagraha we can engage them in 
that mission. But in order to be able to do this, we 
shall have to understand the question in its true bear¬ 
ing. We shall have to prepare rather to die than to 
kill. But we shall be able to do this only when we 
understand the real value of the cow and have pure 
love for her. Many ends will be automatically served 
in achieving this one end. Hindus and Mahomedans 
will live iu peace, milk and its products will be avail¬ 
able in a pure condition and will be cheaper than now, 
and our bullocks will become the envy of the world By 
real tapasya it is possible for us to stop cow slaughter 
whether by the English, Mahomedans or Hindus. This 
one act will bring Swaraj many a step nearer. 

Many of the foregoing problems belong to Munici¬ 
pal Government. We can, therefore, clearly see that 
National Government is dependent upon purity of the 
government of our cities, 
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It will not be considered an improper statement to 
say that the Swadeshi movement is in an insane condi¬ 
tion. We do not realise that Swaraj is almost wholly 
obtainable through Swadeshi. If we have no regard for 
our respective vernaculars, if we dislike our clothes, if 
our dress repels us, it we are ashamed to wear the sacred 
Shikha, if our food is distasteful to us, our climate is not 
good enough, our people uncouth and unfit-for our comp 
any, our civilisation faulty and the foreign attractive, in 
short, if ev erything native is bad and everything foreign 
pleasing to us, I should not know what Swaraj can 
mean for us. If everything foreign is to be adopted, 
surely it will be necessary for us to continue long under 
foreign tutelage, because foreign civilisation has not 
permeated the masses. It seems to me that, before we 
can appreciate Swaraj, we should have not only love 
but passion, for Swadeshi. Every one of our acts should 
bear the Swadeshi stamp. Swaraj can only be built 
upon the assumption that most of what is national is on 
the whole sound. If the view here put forth be correct, 
the Swadeshi movement ought to be carried on vigor¬ 
ously. Every country that has carried on the Swaraj 
movement has fully appreciated the Swadeshi spirit. 
The Scotch Highlanders hold on to their kilts even at 
the risk of their lives. We humorously call the High¬ 
landers the ‘petticoat brigade.’ But the whole world 
testifies to the strength that lies behind that petticoat 
and the Highlanders of Scotland will not abandon 
it, even though it is an inconvenient dress, and an 
easy target for the enemy. The object in developing 
the foregoing argument is not that we should treasure 
our faults, but that what is national, even though 
comparatively less agreeable should be adhered to, and. 
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that what is foreign should be avoided, though it may 
be more agreeable than our own. That which is want¬ 
ing in our civilisation can be supplied by proper effort 
on our part I do hope that the Swadeshi spirit will 
possess every member in this assembly, and that we 
■would carry out the Swadeshi vow in spite of great 
difficulties and inconvenience. Then Swaraj will be 
easy of attainment. 

The foregoing illustrations go to show that our 
■movement should be twofold. We may petition the 
Government, we may agitate in the Imperial Council 
.for our rights, but for a real awakening of the people, 
internal activity is more important. There is likelihood 
■of hypocrisy and selfishness tainting external activity. 
There is "less danger of such a catastrophe in the 
internal activity. Not only will external activity, 
without being balanced by the internal, lack grace, but 
it is likely to be barren of results. It is not my 
contention that we have no internal activity at all, but 
1 submit that we do not lay enough stress upon it. 

One sometimes bears it said, ‘Let us get the govern¬ 
ment of India in our own hands, and every thing will 
be all right.' There could be no greater superstition 
than this. No nation has thus gained its independence. 
The splendour of the spring is reflected in every tree, 
the whole earth is then filled with the freshness of 
youth. Similarly when the Swaraj spirit has really 
permeated society, a stranger suddenly come upon us 
will observe energy in every walk of life, he will find 
national servants engaged, each according .o his own 
abilities, in a variety of public activities. 

If we admit thqt our progress has not been what it 
.might have been, we shall have to admit two reasons 
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for it. We have kept our women strangers to these 
activities of ours, and have thus brought about paraly¬ 
sis of half the national limb. The nation walks with 
one leg only, All its work appears to be only half or 
incompletely done. Moreover, the learned section 
having received its education, through a foreign tongue, 
has become enervated and it is unable to give th& 
nation the benefit of such ability as it possesses. I need: 
not reiterate my views on this subject, as I have 
elaborated them in my address delivered before the 
Gujarat Educational Conference. It is a wise decision, 
that of conducting the proceedings of this Conference in 
Gujarati, and I hope that all Gujaratis will adhere to' 
the determination and resist every temptation to alter it. 

The educated class, lovers of Swaraj, must freely 
mix with the masses. We dare not reject a single 
member of the community. We shall make progress 
only if we carry all with us. Had the educated class, 
identified itself with the masses, Bakr-Id riots would 
have been an impossibility,’ 

Before coming to the last topic, it remains for me 
to refer to certain events as a matter of duty and to 
make one or two suggestions. Every year the god of 
death exacts his toll from among our leaders, I do not 
intend to mention all such occasions of sorrow. But it 
is impossible to omit reference to the Grand Old Man 
of India, Who am I to estimate the value of the service 
rendered to the country by the deceased patriot ? I have 
only sat at his feet. I paid my respects to him when I 
v/ent to London as a mere lad. I was privileged to 
carry with me a note of introduction to him, and from 
the moment of presentation I became his worshipper. 
Dadabhai’s flawless and uninterrupted service to the 
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country, his-impartiality, bis spotless character, will 
always furnish India with an ideal servant of his coun¬ 
try. May God* give him peace 1 May He grant his 
family and the Nation the ability to bear the loss t It 
is possible for us to immortalise him, by making his 
character our own, by copying his manner of service 
and by enthroning him for ever in our hearts. May the 
great soul of Dadabhai watch over our deliberations! 

It is our duty to express our thanks to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy for having announced the decision of 
the government of India to abolish what is known as 
the Viramgatn customs. This step should have been 
taken earlier. The nation was groaning under the weight 
of this impost. Many have lost their calling by 
reason of it. It has caused much suffering to many a 
woman, The decision has not yet been reduced to 
practice. It is to be hoped that it will soon be. 

I have submitted through the Press my experiences 
about the hardships of third class railway travellers. 
They are, indeed, intolerable. The people of India are 
docile, they have received training in silent suffering. 
Thousands, therefore, put up with the hardships and 
they remain unredressed. There is merit in such suffer¬ 
ing But it must have its.limits. Submission out of 
weakness is unmanliness. That we tamely put up with 
the hardships of railway travelling is probably proof of 
our urmianliness. These hardships are twofold, They are 
due co the remissness of railway administration as also 
that of the travelling-public. The remedies are also, 
therefore, twofold. Where the railway administration is 
to blame, complaints should be addressed to it, even in 
Gujarati. The matter should be ventilated in the press. 
Where the public are to blame, the knowing travellers 
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■should enlighten ^their ignorant companions, as to their 
carelessness and dirty habits. Volunteers are required 
for this purpose* Every one can do his share, according 
to his ability, and the leading men might, in order to 
appreciate the difficulties of third class travelling, re¬ 
sort to it from time to time, without making themselves 
known, and bring their experiences to the notice of the 
administration. If these remedies are adopted, we should, 
in a short time see great changes. 

An inter departmental committee recently sat in 
London to consider certain measures about the supply of 
indentured labour to Fiji and the other sister islands. 
The Report of that committee has been published and 
the Government of India have invited the opinion of the 
public upon it. I need not dwell at length upon the 
matter as I have 'submitted my views already through 
the press. I ’have given it as my ['opinion that the re¬ 
commendations of the committee, it adopted, will result 
in a kind of indenture. We can therefore only come to 
one conclusion. We can have no desire to see our 
labouring classes emigrating under bondage in any 
shape or form. There is no need i for such emigration. 
The law of indenture should be totally ^abolished. 
It is*no part of our .duty *to provide facilities for th e 
Colonies. 

- • ,v.Tfc » K WM 

I now reach the concluding topic. There lare.itwo 
methods of attaining desired end • Truthful?'' and 
Truthless. In our scriptures they have been des cribed 
respectively as divine and devilish. In the path of 
Satyagraha there is i always ?unflinching adherence 'to 
Truth, It is never to be forsaken on any account, not 
even for the sake of one’s country. The final triumph of 
Truth is always assumed ffor the divine method. Its 




votary does not abandon it, even though at times the 
path seems impenetrable and beset with difficulties and 
dangers, and a departure however slight from that 
straight path may appear full of promise. His faith- 
even then shines resplendent like the midday sun and 
he does not despond. With truth for sword, he needs 
neither steel nor gunpowder. He conquers the enemy 
by the force of the soul, which is Love, Its test is nor 
to be found among friends. There is neither newness,, 
nor merit nor yet effort in a friend loving a friend. It 
is tested truly when it is bestowed on the so-called 
enemy; it then becomes a virtue, there is effort in it, it 
is an act of manliness and real bravery. We can adopt 
this method towards the Government and doing so, we 
should be in a position to appreciate their beneficial 
activities.and with greater ease correct their errors be* 
cause we should draw attention to them not in anger 
but in Love. Love cfoes not act through fear. There 
can, therefore, be no weakness in its expression, A coward 
is incapable of exhibiting Love, it is the prerogative of 
the brave. P’ollowing this method we shall not look upon 
all Governmental activity with suspicion, we shall not 
ascribe bad motives to them. And our examination of 
heir actions, being directed by Love, will be unerring 
and is bound, therefore, to carry conviction with them. 

Love has its struggles. In the intoxication of power, 
man often fails to detect his mistakes. When that 
happens a Passive Resister does not sit still. He 
suffers. He disobeys the ruler's laws and orders in a 
civil manner, and willingly incurs hardships caused by 
such disobedience, [e.g., imprisonment and gallows.] 
Thus is the soul disciplined. Here there is no waste of 
energy, and any untoward results of such respectful 
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disobedience are suffered merely by him and his com¬ 
panions. A Passive Resister is not at sixes and sevens 
with those in power but the latter willingly yield to 
him. They know that they cannot effectively exercise force 
against the Passive Resister. Without his concurrence 
they cannot make him do their'(bill. And this is the full 
fruition of Swaraj, because in it is complete indepen¬ 
dence. It need not be taken for granted, that such 
decorous resistance is possible only in respect of civi¬ 
lised rulers. Even a heart of flint will melt in front of 
a Are kindled by the power of the soul. Even a Nero 
becomes a iamb when he faces Love. This is no exag¬ 
geration. It is as true as an algebraical equation. This 
Satyagraha is India’s special weapon. It has had others 
but Satyagraha has commanded greater attention. It is 
omnipresent, and is capable of being used at all times 
and under all circumstances. It does not require a 
Congress license. He who knows its power cannot help 
using it. Even as the eye-lashes automatically protect 
the eyes, so does Satyagraha when kindled automatical¬ 
ly protect the freedom of the Soul, 

But truthlessness has opposite attributes. The 
terrible war going on in Europe is a case in point. 
Why should a nation’s cause be considered right and 
another’s wrong because it overpowers the latter by 
sheer brute force? The strong are often seen preying 
upon the weak. The wrongness of the latter’s cause is 
not to be inferred from their defeat in a trial of brute 
strength, nor is the rightness of the strong to be inferred 
from their success in such a trial. The wielder of brute 
force does not scruple about the means to be used. 
He does not question the propriety of means, if he 
can somehow achieve his purpose. This is not 
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Dharma, it is Adharma; In Dharma, there cannot be 
a particle of untruth, cruelty or the taking of life. The 
measure of Dharma i3 the measure of love, kindness, 
truth. Heaven itself is no acceptable exchange for 
them. Swaraj itself is useless at the sacrifice of Truth. 
Sacrifice of Truth is the foundation of a nation's destruc- 
tion. The believer in brute force becomes impatient 
and desires the death of the so-called enemy. There 
can be but one result of such an activity. Hatred 
increases. The defeated party vows vengeance, and 
simply bides his time. Thus does the spirit of revenge 
descend from father to son. It is much to be wished 
that India may not give predominance to the worship 
of brute force. If the members of this assembly will 
deliberately accept Satyagraha, in laying down its own 
programme, they will reach their goal all the easier for 
it. They may have to face disappointment in the initial 
stages, They may not see results for a time. But 
Satyagraha will triumph in the end. The brute-force - 
man like the oilman's ox moves in a circle It is a 
motion, but it is not progress. Whereas the votary of 
Truth force ever moves forward. 

A superficial critic reading the foregoing is likely 
to conclude that the views herein expressed are mutual¬ 
ly destructive. On the one hand I appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment to give military training to the people. On the 
other I put Satyagraha on the pedestal. Surely there 
can be no room for the use of arms in Satyagraha, nor is 
there any, But military training is intended for those 
who do not believe in Satyagraha. That the whole of 
India will ever accept Satyagraha is beyond my imagin¬ 
ation. Not to defend the weak is an entirely effeminate 
idea, everywhere to be rejected. In order to prote-ct our 
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innocent sister from the brutal designs of a man we ought 
to offer ourselves a willing sacrifice and by the force of 
Love conquer the brute in the man. But if we have not 
attained that power, we would certainly use up all our 
bodily strength in order to frustrate those designs. The 
votaries of soul-force and brute-force are both soldiers. 
The latter, bereft of his arms, acknowledges defeat, the 
former does not know what defeat is. He does not de¬ 
pend upon the perishable body and its weapons, but he 
derives liis strength from the unconquerable and im¬ 
mortal soul. The thing outside the two is not a man, 
for he does not recognise the Dweller within him. If 
he did, he would not take fright and run away from 
danger. Like a miser trying to save his flesh, he 
loses all, he does not know how to die. But the 
armoured soldier always has death by him as a com¬ 
panion, There is hope cf his becoming a Passive 
Resister, and one has a right to hope that India, 
the holy land of the gods, will ever give the predomi¬ 
nant place to the divine force, rather than to the 
brute force. Might is right, is a formula which, let us 
hope, will never find acceptance in India. Her formula 
is. Truth alone conquers. 

Upon reflection, we find that we can employ Satya- 
graba even for social reform. We can rid ourselves of 
many defects in our social institutions. We can settle 
the Hindu-Mohammedan problem, and we can deal with 
political questions. It is well that for the sake of facili* 
tating progress we divide our activities according to the 
subjects handled. But it should never be forgotton that 
all are in ter-related. It is not true to say that neither 
religion nor social reform- has anything to do with poli¬ 
tics The result obtained by bringing religion into play 



in the consideration of political subjects will be different 
from that obtained without it. The Hindus can ill afford 
to neglect 56 lakhs of ignorant Sadhus in considering 
political matters. Our Mussalman brethren cannot lose 
sight of their Fakeers. In advancing political progress 
the condition of our widows and child marriages must 
have their proper place, and the purdah must ta?t 
Mussalman wit. Nor can we, Hindus and Muhammedans, 
in considering politics, shut our eyes to scores of 
questions that arise between us. 

Indeed our difficulties are like the Himalayas, But 
we have equally powerful means at our disposal for 
removing them. We are children of an ancient nation. 
We have witnessed the burial of civilizations, those of 
Rome, Greece, and Egypt Our cvilization abides eve® 
as the ocean in spite of its ebbs and flows. We have 
all we need to keep ourselves independent. We have 
the mountains that kiss the sky, we have the mighty 
rivers. We have the matchless beauties of nature 
and we have handed down to us a heritage of deeds 
of valour. This country is the treasure-house of 
tapasya. In this country alone do people be¬ 
longing to different religions live together in amity. 
In this country alone do all the gods receive 
their due measure of worship. We shall disgrace our 
heritage, and our connection with the British nation 
will be vain if in spite of such splendid equipment, by 
some unique effort, we do not conquer our conquerors. 
The English nation is full of adventure, the religious 
spirit guides it, ii has unquenchable faith in itself, it is 
a nation of great soldiers, it treasures its independence, 
but it has given the place of honour to its commerical 
instinct, it has not always narrowly examined the 
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adopted for seeking wealth. It worships modern 
civilisation. The ancient ideals have iosfc their hold 
upon it. If therefore, instead of imitating that nation, 
we do not forget onr past, we have real regard 
for our civilisation, we have firm faith in its supremacy, 
we shall he able to make a proper use of our connection 
with the British nation, and make it beneficial to 
ourselves, to them and to the whole world. I pray 
to the Almighty that this assembly taking its full share 
•of this great work may shed lustre upon itself, upon 
Gujarat, and upon the whole of Bharatavarsha. 


ADDRESS TO SOCIAL SERVICE 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. Gandhi delivered the following address as 
President of the First All-India Serial Service Con¬ 
ference held at Calcutta on December 27, 1917. 

Friends, I thank you for the honour you have con¬ 
ferred upon me, 1 was totally unprepare 1 ,! for the in¬ 
vitation to preside over the deliberations of this 
assembly. I do not know that I am fitted for the task. 
Having fixed views about the use of Hindi at national 
gatherings, 1 am always disinclined to speak in English. 
And I felt that the time was not ripe for me to ask to be 
allowed to deliver the Presidential Speech in Hindi. 
Moreover I have not much faith in conferences. Social 
Service to be effective has to be rendered without noise. 
It is best performed when 'the left hand knoweth not 
what the right is doing. Sir Gibbie's work told because 
nobody knew it. He could not be spoiled by praise or 
held back by blame. Would that our service were of 
this nature. Holding such views it was not without 
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considerable hesitation and misgi vings that I obeyed the 
summons of the Reception Committee. You will, there¬ 
fore, pardon me if you find in me a candid critic rather 
than an enthusiast carrying the conference to its goal 
with confidence and assurance. 

It seems to me then that I cannot do better than 
draw attention to some branches of Social Service 
which we have hitherto more or less ignored. 

The greatest service we can render society is to free 
ourselves and it from the superstitious regard we have 
learnt to pay to the learning of the English language. It 
is the medium of instruction in our schools and colleges. 
It is becoming the lingua franca of the country. Our 
best thoughts are expressed in it. Lord Chelmsford 
hopes that it will soon take the place of the mother 
tongue in high families. This belief in the necessity 
of English training has enslaved us. It has unfitted us 
for true national service. Were it not for force of habit, 
we could not fail to see that, by reason of English being 
the medium of instruction, our intellect has been 
segregated, we have been isolated from the masses, 
the best mind of the nation has become gagged and the 
masses have not received the benefit of the new ideas 
we have received. We have been engaged these past 
sixty years in memorising strange words and their 
pronunciation instead of assimilating facts. In the place 
of building upon the foundation, the training received 
from our parents, we have almost unlearnt it. I here 
is no parallel to this in History. It is a national 
tragedy. The first and the greatest Social Service we 
can render is to revert to our vernaculars, to restore 
Hindi to its natural place as the National Language 
and begin carrying on all our provincial proceedings 
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in our respective vernaculars and national proceedings 
in Hindi. We ought not to rest till our schools 
and colleges give us instruction through the verna¬ 
culars, It ought not to be necessary even for the 
sake of out English friends to have to speak in English. 
Every English Civil and Military Officer has to know 
Hindi. Most English merchants learn it because they 
need it for their business. The day must soon come 
when our legislatures will debate national affairs in the 
vernaculars or Hindi as the case may be. Hitherto the 
masses have been strangers to their proceedings, The 
vernacular papers have tried to undo the mischief a little. 
But the task was beyond them. The Patrika reserves its 
biting sarcasm, the Bengalee its learning for ears tuned 
to English. In this ancient land of cultured thinkers 
the presence in our midst of a Tagore or a Bose or a 
Ray ought not to excite wonder. Yet the painful fact 
is that there are so few of them. You will forgive me 
if I have carried too long on a subject which, in your 
opinion, may hardly be treated as an item of Social 
Service. I have however taken the liberty of mention-' 
mg the matter prominently as it is ray conviction that 
all national activity suffers materially owing to this 
radical defect in our system of education. 

Coming to more familiar items of Social Service,- 
the list is appalling. I shall select only those of which 
I have any knowledge. 

Work in times of sporadic distress such as famine 
and floods is no doubt necessary and most praiseworthy. 
But it produces no permanent results. There are fields 
of Social Service in which there may be no renown but 
which may yield lasting results. 

In 1914 cholera, fevers and plague together claimed 



4.649.663 victims. If so many had died fighting 
on the battlefield during the war that is at present 
devastating Europe, we would have covered ourselves 
with glory and lovers of Swaraj would need no 
further argument in support of their cause. As it is, 

4.639.663 have died a lingering death unmourned 
and their dying has brought us nothing but discredit. 
A distinguished Englishman said the other day that 
Englishmen did all the thinking for us whilst we sat 
supine. He added that most Englishmen basing their 
opinions on their English experience presented im¬ 
possible or costly remedies for the evils they investi¬ 
gated. There is much truth in the above statement. 
In other countries reformers have successfully grappled 
with epidemics. Here Englishmen have tried and fail¬ 
ed. They have thought along western lines ignoring 
the vast differences, climatic and other, between 
Europe and India. Our doctors and physicians have 
practically done nothing. I am sure that half-a-dozen 
medical men of the front rank dedicating their lives to 
the work of eradicating the triple curse would succeed 
where Englishmen have failed. I venture to suggest 
that the way lies not through finding out cures but 
through finding or rather applying preventive methods. 
I prefer to use the participle 4 applying ' for I have it 
on the aforementioned authority that to drive out 
plague (and I add cholera and malaria) is absurdly 
simple. There is no conflict of opinion as to the pre¬ 
ventive methods. We simply do not apply them. 
We have made up our minds that the masses will not 
adopt them. T here could be no greater calumny uttered 
against them. If we would but stoop to conquer, 
they can be easily conquered. The truth is that we 
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expect the Government to do the work. In my opinion, 
in this matter, the Government cannot lead ; they can 
follow and help if we could lead. Here, then, there 
is work 1 enough for our doctors and an army of workers 
to help them I note that you in Bengal are work¬ 
ing somewhat in this direction. I may state that a 
small but earnest band of volunteers are at the 
present moment engaged in doing such work in Cham- 
■paran. They are posted in different villages. There 
they teach the village children, they give medical aid 
to the sick and they give practical lessons in hygiene to 
the village folk by cleaning their wells and roads and 
showing them how to treat human excreta. Nothing can 
yet be predicted as to results as the experiment is in its 
infancy. This Conference may usefully appoint a com¬ 
mittee of doctors who would study rural conditions on the 
spot and draw up a course of instructions for the 
guidance of workers and of the people at large. 

Nothing perhaps affords such splendid facility to 
every worker, wholetime or otherwise, for effective 
service as the relief of agony through which the 3rd 
class railway passengers are passing, I feel keenly about 
this grievance not because I am in it but I have gone to 
it as 1 have felt keenly about it. This matter affects 
millions of our poor and middle class countrymen. This 
helpless toleration of every inconvenience and insult is 
visibly deteriorating the nation even as the cruel treat¬ 
ment to which we have subjected the so called depressed 
classes has made them indifferent to the laws of personal 
cleanliness and the very idea of self-respect. What 
else but downright degradation can await those who 
have to make a scramble always like mad animals for 
seats in a miserable compartment, who have to swear 
2 $ 



and curse before they can speak through the window in 
order to get standing room, who have to wallow in 
dirt during their journey, who are served their food 
like dogs and eat it like them, who have ever to bend 
before those who are physically stronger than they and 
who being packed like sardines in compartments have 
to get such sleep as they can in a sitting posture for 
nights together. Railway servants swear at them, cheat 
them. On the How rah-Lahore service our friends from 
Kabul fill to the brim the cup of the misery of the 
third class travellers. They become lords of the 
compartments they enter. It is not possible for any 
one to resist them. They swear at you on the slightest 
pretext, exhaust the whole of the obscene vocabulary 
of the Hmdi language. They do not hesitate to bela¬ 
bour you if you retort or in any way oppose them. 
They usurp the best seats and insist on stretching them¬ 
selves full length even in crowded compartment. No 
compartment is deemed too crowded for them to enter. 
The travellers patiently bear all their awful imperti¬ 
nence out of sheer helplessness. They would, if they 
could, knock down the man who dared to swear at them 
as do these Kabulis. Bui they are physically no match 
for the Kabulis and every Kabuli considers himself 
more than a match for any number of travellers from 
the plains. This is not right. The effect of this- 
terrorising on the national character cannot but be 
debasing. We the educated few ought to deliver the 
travelling public from this scourge or for ever 
renounce our claim to speak on its behalf or to guide 
it. 1 believe the Kabulis to be amenable to reason. 
They are a God-fearing people. If you know their lan¬ 
guage, you can successfully appeal to their good sense. 


But they are spoilt children of nature. Cowards among 
us have used their undoubted physical strength for our 
nefarious purposes. And thev have now come to think 
that they can treat poor people as they choose aud con- 
sider themselves'above the law of the land. Here is 
work enough for Social Service. Volunteers for this 
class of work can board trains and educate the people to 
a sense of their duty, call in guards and other , officials 
in order to remove over-crowding, see that passengers 
leave and board trains without a scramble. It is clear 
that until the Kabulis can be patiently taught lo be¬ 
have themselves, they ought to have a compartment 
all to themselves and they ought not to be permitted to 
enter any other compartment. With the exception of 
providing additional plant, every one of the other evils 
attendant on railway travelling ought to be immediately 
redressed. It is no answer that we have suffered -the 
wrong so long. Prescriptive rights cannot accrue o 
wrongs. 

No less important is the problem of the depressed 
classes. To lift them from the position to which Hindu 
society has reduced them is to remove a big blot on 
Hinduism. The present treatment of these classes is a 
sin against religion and humanity. 

But the work requires service of the highest order. 
We shall make little headway by merely -t blowin g 
schools at them. We must change the attitude of the 
masses and orthodoxy, 1 have already shown that we 
have cut ourselves adrift from both. We do not react 
on them. We can do so only if we speak to them in 
their own language, An anglicised India cannot speak 
to them with effect- If we believe in Hinduism we 
must approach them in the Hindu fashion. We must 
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do f.apasya and keep our Hinduism undefiled. Pure 
and enlightened orthodoxy must be matched against 
superstitious and ignorant orthodoxy. To restore to 
their proper status a fifth of our total population is a 
.task worthy of any Social Service organisation. 

The bustees of Calcutta and the chawls of Bombay 
badly demand the devoted services of hundreds of 
social workers. They send our infants to an early 
grave and promote vice, degradation and filth. 

Apart from the fundamental evil arising out of our 
defective system of education I have hitherto dealt 
with evils calling for service among the masses. The 
classes perhaps demand no less attention than the 
masses. It is my opinion that all evils like diseases 
are symptoms of the same evil or disease. They appear 
various by oeing refracted through different media. 
The root evil is loss of true spirituality brought 
about through causes, I cannot examine, from this 
platform. We have lost the robust faith of our fore¬ 
fathers in the absolute efficacy of Satya (truth} Ahimsa 
(love) and Brahmmharya (Self-restraint,) We certainly 
believe in them to an extent They are the best policy 
but we may deviate from them if our untrained reason, 
suggests deviation. We have not faith enough to feel 
that though the present outlook seems black, if we 
follow the dictates of truth or love or exercise self-. 
■restraint, the ultimate result must be sound. Men 
whose spiritual vision has become blurred mostly look 
to the present rather than conserve the future good. 
He will render the greatest social service who will re¬ 
instate us in our ancient spirituali-ty. But humble men 
that we are, it is enough for us if we recognise the loss 
.and by such ways as are open to us prepare the way 


for the mart who will infect us with his power and 
enable us to feel clearly through the heart, things we 
are to-day unable to perceive through our reason. 

Looking then at the classes I hud that our Rajahs 
and Maharajahs squander their resources after so called: 
useless sport and drink, I was told the other day that 
the cocaine habit was sapping the nation’s manhood 
and that like the drink habit it was on the increase and 
in its effect more deadly than drink. It is impossible 
for a social worker to blind himself to the evil. We 
dare not ape the West. We are a nation that has lost 
its prestige and its self-respect. Whilst a tenth of our 
population is living on the verge of starvation, we have 
no time for indulging ourselves, What the West may 
do with impunity is like in our case to prove our ruin. 
The evils that are corroding the higher strata of society 
are difficult for an ordinary worker to tackle. They 
have acquired a certain degree of respectability. But 
they ought not to bo beyond the reach of this Con¬ 
ference. 

Equally important is the question of the status of 
women both Hindu and Mabomedan- Are they or are 
they not to play their full pari in the plain of regenera¬ 
tion alongside of their husband ? They must be enfran¬ 
chised. They can no longer be treated either as dolls 
or slaves without the social body remaining in a condi¬ 
tion of social paralysis. And here again I would venture 
to suggest to the reformer that the way to women's 
freedom is not through education but through the 
change of attitude on the part of men and corresponding 
action. Education is necessary but it must follow the 
freedom. We dare not wait for literary education to 
restore our womanhood to its proper state. Even without 
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literary education our women are as cultured as any on 
the face of the earth. The remedy largely lies in the 
hands of husbands. 

It makes my blood boil as I wander through the 
country and watch lifeless and Beshless oxen with their 
riba sticking through their skins, carrying loads or 
ploughing our fields. To improve:the breed of our cattle, 
to rescue them from the cruelty practised on them by 
their cow-worshipping masters and to isava them from 
the slaughter house is to solve half the problem of our 

poverty.We have to educate the people to a 

humane use of their cattle and plead with the Govern¬ 
ment to conserve the pasture land of the country. 
Protection of the cow is an economic necessity. It 
can not be brought about by force. It can only 
be achieved by an appeal to the finer feelings of 
our English friends and our Mahonledan countrymen to 
save the cow from the slaughter-house. This question 
involves the overhauling of the management of our 
Pinjrapotes and cow protect ion societies. A proper 
solution of this very difficult problem means establish¬ 
ment of perfect concord between Hindus and Maho- 
medans and an end of Bakr-id riots* 

I have glanced at the literature kindly furnished at 
my request by the several Leagues who are rendering 
admirable Social Service. I note that some have inclu¬ 
ded in their programme many of the items mentioned 
by me. All the Leagues are non-sectarian and they have 
as their members the most distinguished men and 
women in the land. The possibilities for services of a 
far reaching character are therefore great. But if the 
work is to leave its impress on the nation, we must have 
workers who are prepared in Mr. G ok halo’s words,— 


lilmfe 1 THE PROTECTION OF THE COW 4ofc 

.to dedicate their lives to the cause. Give me such 
workers and I promise they will rid the land of all the 
- evils that afflict it. 


THE PROTECTION OF THE COW. 


Mr, Gandhi published the following reply in the 
' Statesman *' of January 19. 1918 to Mr. Irxvins attack 
em Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi in the columns of the same 
journal ■— 

Mr, Irwin’s latest letter published in your issue 
of the 12th instant compels me to court the hospitality 
of your columns. So long as your correspondent con 
fined himself to matters directly affecting himself, his 
misrepresentations did not much matter, as the real 
facts were as much within the knowledge of the 
Government and those w ho are concerned with the 
agrarian question in Champaran, as within mine. But 
in the teller under notice, he has travelled outside his 
jurisdiction as it were, and urn. hivalrously attacked one 
of the most innocent women walking on the face of 
the earth (and this I say although she happens to be 
my wife) and has tmpardonably referred to a question 
of the greatest moment, I mean, the cow-protection 
question, without taking the precaution as behoves a 
gentleman of ascertaining facts at first hand. 

My address to the Gau-rahshim Sabha he could 
have easily obtained upon application io me. This at 
least was due to me as between man and man. Your 
correspondent accuses me of ‘ making a united attack 
on saheb log (their landlords) who slaughter and cat 
cows daily.' This pre-supposes that I was addressing 
a comparatively microscopic audience of the planters* 
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rivals. The fact, is that the audience was camposec 
chiefly of the non-raiyat class. But I had in mind a 
much bigger audience, and not merely the few thousand 
hearers before me. I spoke under a full sense of my 
responsibility. The question of cow-protection is, in 
my opinion, as large as the Empire to which Mr. Irwin 
and I belong, I know that he is the proud father of a. 
young lad of 24, who has received by his gallantry the 
unique honour of a Colonelcy at his age. Mr, Irwin 
can, if he will, obtfifflS a greater honour for himself by 
studying the cow question and taking his full share in 
its solution. He will, I promise, be then much better 
occupied, than when is dashing off his misrepresenta¬ 
tions to be published in the press, and most: unneces¬ 
sarily preparing to bring 2,200 cases against his tenants 
for the sake of deriving the questionable pleasure of 
deeming me responsible for these cases. 

I said at the meeting that the Hindus had no war¬ 
rant for resenting the slaughter of cows by their Maho- 
medan brethren‘who kill them from religions conviction, 
so long as they themselves were a party 10 the killing 
by inches of thousands of cattle who were horribly ill- 
treated by their Hindu owners, to the drinking of milk 
drawn from cows in the inhuman dairies of Calcutta, 
and so long as they calmly contemplated the slaughter 
of thousands of cattle in the slaughter houses of India 
for providing beef for the European or Christian resi¬ 
dents of India. I suggested that the first step towards 
procuring full protection for cows was to put their own 
house in order by securing absolute immunity from ill- 
treatment of their cattle by Hindus themselves, and 
then to appeal to the Europeans to abstain from beef- 
eating whilst resident in India, or at. least to procure 
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beef from outside India, I tedded that in no case could 
the cow protection propaganda, if it was to be based 
upon religious conviction, tolerate a sacrifice of Maho- 
medans for the sake of saving cows, that the religious 
method of securing protection from Christians and Maho¬ 
med ans alike was for Hindus to offer themselves a wil¬ 
ling sacrifice of sufficient magnitude to draw out the 
merciful nature of Christians and Mahomedans. Right¬ 
ly or wrongly worship of the cow is ingrained in the 
Hindu nature and I see no escape from a most bigotted 
■'-od sanguinary strife over this question between 
Christians and Ivlahomedans on the one hand and 
Hindus on the other except in {$?, fullest recognition and 
practice by the Hindus of the reii' :r,ion ahiinsa, 
" r hich it is my «°If-imposed and humbl e m i S3 j on i« life 

Ti r, >ust not be 
* , ’ e cow- 

on for the European 

o-Lay being buried under the awe inspired by 
...gin-h rule. But there is not a Hindu throughout 
he lengtIt and breadth of India who does not expect 
me day t o free his land from cow-slaughter. But 
contrary to the genius of Hinduism as I know it, he 
would not mind forcing even at the point of the sword 
either the Christian or the Mahomedan to abandon cow- 
slaughter. I wish to play my humble part in prevent¬ 
ing sueju a catastrophe and I thank Mr. Irwin for having 
provided me with an opportunity of inviting him and 
yonr readers to help me in my onerous mission. The 
miss ion may fail to prevent cow-slaughter. But there 
is no reason why by patient plodding and consistent 
practice it should not succeed in showing the folly, the 
stupidity and the inhumanity of committing the crime of 
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killing a. fellow human being for the sake of saving a 
fellow animal. 

So much on behalf of the innocent cow. A word 
only for my innocent wife who will never even know the 
wrong your correspondent has done her. If Mr. Ii'-vin 
would enjoy the honour of being introduced to her he 
will soon find out that Mrs- Gandhi .is a simple woman 
almost unlettered, who knows nothing of the two bazaars 
mentioned by him, even as I knew nothing of them until 
very recently and sometime after the establishment of 
the rival bazaar referred to by Mr, Irwin. He will 
then further assure himself that Mrs, iiac * 

no hand in its establishtne^J arid is totally incapable of 
managing such a b^ aa r. Lastly he will at once learn 
that Mrs, Gandk^. time ^ occupied in cooking for and 
serving the teach,.. ’ ■ 

in the 4. " 
and i: 


' n.fioti 

■Mit&o 


:■ •YV.c!-’ ie.V *• ‘U-jt.-,..- ’ { ■ ' ■ 

-j?st the women 01 t.th 

View it* •. ^ w ism an idea of simple kyg.i.. 

Gandhi, I may add, has not learnt the art c 
speeches or addressing letters to the press. 

As to the rest of the letter, the less said t,he. better 
It is so full of palpable njris-repTesen tat ions that it is 
difficult bci deal with them with sufficient self-restraint. I 
can only say that I am trying to the best of my ability 
to fulfil the obligation, I hold mvself under, o'f promo¬ 
ting goodwill between planters and the raiyats, and if l 
fail it would not be due to want of efforts on m> part, 
but it would be largely, df not entirely, due to the 
mischievous propaganda Mr. Irwin is carrying on opyenly 
and some others sub rasa in Cbamparan in order to 
nullify tbs effect of the report published by the 
Agrarian Committee, which was brought into being not 
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as Mr, Irwin falsely suggests at itiy request but by the 
agitation carried on, as your files would demonstrate, by 
Mr, Irwin and his friends of the Anglo-Indian 
Association. If he is wise, he will abide by his written 
word, voluntarily and after full discussion and delibera¬ 
tion, given by hint at Ranchi. 


ON WOMANHOOD 


The annual gathering of thi Bombay Bhagini 
Samaf ivas held on Wednesday, February 20, 191.8, at 
the Morarji Gokuldas Hall, under the presidency of Mr, 
M, K, Gandh t , The annual report of the Santaj having 
been read by the General Secretary, the President 
distributed frizes to the pupils of the female classes, 
and delivered a very informing address on the education 
of toon ten, in the course of which he said :—- 

It is necessary to understand what we mean when 
we talk of the regeneration of women. It presupposes 
degeneration and if that is so we should further consider 
what led to it and how. It is our primary duty to have 
soma very hard thinking on these points. In travelling 
all over India, I have come to realize that all the 
existing agitation is confined to an infinitesimal section 
of our people who are really a mere speck in the vast 
firmament. Crores of people of both vhe sexes live in 
absolute ignorance of this agitation. Full eighty-five 
per cent of the people of this country pass their 
innocent days in a state of total detachment from what 
is going on around them. These men and women 
ignorant as they are -do their ‘ bit” in life well and 
properly. Both have the same education or rather the 
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absence of education. Both are helping each other as 
they ought to do. If their lives are iu any sense incom¬ 
plete, the cause can be traced to the incompleteness of 
the lives of the remaining fifteen per cent. If my 
sisters of thp Bhagini Samaj will make a close study of 
the lives of these 85 per cent of our people, it will 
provide them ample material for an excellent pro¬ 
gramme of work for the Samaj. 


MAN MADE SOCIAL LAWS- 


In the obsevations that I am going to make, I will 
confine myself to the 15 per cent, abovementioned and 
even then it would be out of place to discuss the disabili" 
ties that are common both to men and women. Tlie- 
point for us to consider is the regeneration of our women 
relatively to our men. Legislation has been mostly the 
handi-work of men; and man has not always been 
fair and discriminate in performing that self-appointed 
task. The largest part of our effect in promoting the 
regeneration of women should be directed towards 
removing those blemishes which are represented in 
our Shastras as the necessary and ingrained charac¬ 
teristic of women. Who will attempt this and how? 
In my humble opinion in order to make the attempt, 
we will have to produce women pure, firm and self* 
controlled as Sita, Damayanti and Draupadi- If we 
do produce them such modern sisters will receive the 
same homage from Hindu society as is being paid to 
their prototypes of yore. Their words will have the 
same authority as the Shastras. We will feel ashamed 
of the stray reflections on them in our Smritis and will- 
soon forget them. Such revolutions have occurred in 
Hinduism iri the past and will still take place in the 
future, leading to the stability of our faith. I pray to 
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■God that this Association might soon produce such 
vyomen as I have described above. 

PLACE OF LITERARY EDUCATION 
M*e have now discussed the root cause of the 
degeneration of our women and have considered the 
ideals by the realization of which the present conditions 
of our women can be improved. The number of women 
who can realize those ideals will be necessarily very 
few and therefore, we will now consider what ordinary 
women can accomplish if they would try. Their first 
attempt should be directed towards awakening in the 
minds of as many women as possible a proper sense 
of their present condition. I am not among those 
who believe that such an effort can be made through 
literary education only. To work on that basis would 
be to postpone indefinitely the accomplishment of 
our aims; I have experienced at every step that 
it is not at all necessary to wait so long. We can bring 
home to our women the sad realities of their present con* 
dition without in the first instance giving them any 
literary education. Woman is the companion of man 
gifted with equal mental capacities. She has the right 
to participate in very minutest detail in the activities of 
man and she has an equal right of freedom and liberty 
with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in her 
own sphere of activity as man is in his. This ought to 
be the natural condition of thing and not as a result only 
of learning to read and write. By sheer force of a 
vicious custom even the most ignorant and worthless 
men have been enjoying a superiority over women 
which they do not deserve and ought not to have. Many 
of our movements stop halfway because of the condition 
of our women. Much of our work.,does not yield 





appropriate results ; our lot is like that of the penny 
wise a nr) pound foolish trader who does not employ 
enough capita) in his business. 


FAULTY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

But although much good and useful work can be 
done without a knowledge of reading and writing yet it 
is my firm belief that you cannot always do without a 
knowledge thereof. It develops and sharpens one’s 
intellect and it stimulates our power of doing good. 1 
have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the 
knowledge of reading and writing. I am only attempting 
to assign its proper place to it. I have pointed out from 
time to time that there is no justification for men to 
deprive women or to deny to them equaLrights on the 
ground of their illiteracy: but education is essential 
for enabling women to uphold these natural rights, to 
improve them and to spread them; again the true 
knowledge of self is unattainable by the millions who 
are without such education. Many a book is full of 
innocent pleasure and this will be denied to us without 
education. It is no exaggeration to say that a human 
being without education is not far removed from an 
animal. Education, therefore, is necessary for women 
as it is for men. Not that the methods of education 
should be identical in both cases. In the first place 
our state system of education is full of error and product¬ 
ive of harm in many respects. It should be eschewed 
by men and women alike. Even if it were free from 
its present blemishes I would not regard it as proper for 
women from all points of view. Man and woman are 
of equal rank but they are not identical. They are a 
peerless pair being supplementary to one another ; each 
helps the other so what without the one the existence 
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of the other cannot be conceived, and therefore it 
folio'-vs as a necessary corollary from these facts that, 
anything that will impair the status of either of them 
will involve the equal ruin of them both. In framing 
any scheme of women’s education this cardinal truth 
must be constantly kept in mind. Man is supreme in 
the outward activities of a married pair and therefore it 
is in the fitness of things that he should have a greater 
knowledge thereof. On the other hand home life is 
entirely the sphere of woman and therefore in domestic 
affairs, in the upbringing and education of children, 
women ought to have more knowledge. Not that 
knowledge should be divided into watertight compart¬ 
ments or that some branches of knowledge should be 
closed to any one; but unless courses of instruction 
are based on a discriminating appreciation of these 
basic principles the fullest life of man and woman cannot 
be developed. 

IS EDUCATION NECESSARY ? 

I should say a word or two as to whether English 
education is or is not necessary few our women. 1 have 
come to the conclusion that in the ordinary course of 
our lives neither our men nor our women need neces 
sarily have any knowledge of English. True English 
is necessary for making a living and for active associa¬ 
tion in our political movements. 1 do not believe in 
women working for a living or undertaking commercial 
enterprizes. The few women who may require or 
desire to have English education can very easily have 
their way by joining the schools for men. To introduce 
English education in schools meant for women could 
only lead to prolong our helplessness. I have often 
read and heard people saying that the rich treasures of 
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English literature should he opened alike to men and 
women, I submit in all humility that there is some 
misapprehension in assuming such an attitude. No one 
intends to clpss these treasures against women while 
keeping them open for men. There is noua on earth 
able to prevent you from studying the literature of the 
whole world if you are fond of literary tastes. But when 
courses of education have been framed with the needs of 
a particular society in view, you cannot supply the re¬ 
quirements of the few who have cultivated a literary 
taste. In asking our men and women to spend less time 
in the study of English than they are doing now, my ob 
ject is not to deprive them of the pleasure which they 
are likely to derive from it, but 1 hold that the same 
pleasure .can bo obtained at less cost and trouble it we 
follow a more natural method. The world is full c f 
many a gem of priceless beauty ; but then these gems 
are not all of English setting. Other languages can 
well boast of productions of similar excellence; all 
these should be made available for our common people 
and that can only be done if our own learned men will 
undertake to translate them for us in our own 
languages. 

UNSPEAKABLE SIN OP CHILD MARRIAGE. 

Merely to have outlined a scheme of education as 
above is not to have removed the bane of child marri¬ 
age from our society or to have conferred on our women 
an equality of rights. Let us now consider the case of 
our girls who disappear, so to say, from view, after 
marriage. They are not likely to return to our schools. 
Conscious of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of 
the child marriage of their daughters, their mothers 
cannot think of educating them or of otherwise making 
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their dry life a cheerful one. The man who marries a 
young girl does not do so out: of any altruistic motives 
but through sheer lust. Who is to rescue these girls? 
A proper answer to this question will also be a solu¬ 
tion of the woman’s problem. The answer is albeit 
difficult, but it is only one. There is of course none 
to champion her cause but her husband. It is useless to 
expect a child-wife to be able to bring round the man 
who has married her. The difficult work must, there¬ 
fore, for the present at least be left to man. If I could, 
I would take a census of child wives and will find the 
friends as well as through moral and polite exhortations 
I will attempt, lobring home to them the enormity of 
their cri me in linking their fortunes with child wives 
and will warn them that there is no expiation for that 
sin unless and until they have by education made their 
wives fit not only to bear children but also to bring them 
up properly and unless in the meantime they live a life 
of absolute celibacy. 

QUIET AND UNOBTRUSIVE WORK NEEDED. 

Thus, there are many fruitful fields of activity 
before the members of the B hagini Samaj for devoting 
their energies to. The field for work is so vast that if 
resolute application is brought to hear thereon the 
wider movements -for reform may for the present 
be left to themselves and great service can be done to 
the cause of Home Rule without so much as even a 
verbal reference to it. When printing presses were 
non-existent and scope for speech making very limited, 
when one could hardly travel twenty-four miles 
in the course of a day instead of a thousand miles 
as now, v,-e had only one agency for propagating 
our ideals and that was our ‘Acts’ ; and acts had 
27 
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i tinmens© potency. We are now rushing to and from 
with the velocity of air, delivering speeches, writing 
newspaper articles and yet we fall short of our accom¬ 
plishments and the cry of despair fills the air. 1, fdr one, 
am of opinion that as in old days our acts will have a 
more powerful influence on the public than any number 
of speeches and writing. It is rny earnest prayer to your 
Association that its members should give prominence to 
quiet and unobtrusive work in whatever it does. 


PLEA FOR HINDI 

Mr. Gandhi wrote, the following letter to the press 
under date, Indore, March 3, 1918 soon after the conclu¬ 
sion of the Hindi Sahiiya Sammelan ■— 

At the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan just closing a com¬ 
mittee consisting of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Bis hen 
Dutta Shukla, Rai Bahadur Saryoo Prasad, Babu Shiva- 
Prasad Gupta, Babu Purus hot tan Das Tan don, Babu 
Gauri Shanker Pra-:ad, Pandit Venkatesha Narayan 
Tiwari and myself, were appointed as a speial committee 
to give effect to certain resolutions ot the Sammelan. 
One of the instructions gi ven to the committee is to find 
out six Tamil and Telugu youths of promise and good 
character who would undertake f o learn Hindi with a 
view to ultimately becoming missionaries for the pro¬ 
pagation of Hindi among the Tamil and the Telugu 
people. It has been proposed to locate them either at 
Allahabad or at Benares, and to teach them Hindi. 
Expenses of their board and lodging as well as instruc¬ 
tion will be paid for by the committee. It is expected that 
the course will not take longer than a year at the 
most and as soon as they have attained a certain standard. 







of knowledge of Hindi they would be entrusted with the 
missionary work, that is, the work of teaching Hindi to 
the Tamil or the Telugu people as the case may be, 
for which they would get a salary to maintain.them¬ 
selves suitably. The Committee will guarantee such ser¬ 
vice for at least a period of three years, and will expect 
applicants to enter into a contract with the Committee to 
render the stipulated service faithfully and well for that 
period. The Committee expects that the services of 
these youths will be indefinitely prolonged and that they 
will be able to serve themselves as well as the country. 
The desire of the Committee is to offer liberal payment 
and expect in return absolute faithfulness and steadfast¬ 
ness. I trust that you agree with the Sammelan that 
Hindi and Hindi alone, whether in Sanskrit form or as 
Urdu, can become the language of intercourse between 
the different provinces. It is already that amongst 
the Muhammadans alt over India, as also amongst the 
Hindus except in the Madras Presidency- I exclude 
the English educated Indians who have made English, 
in my humble opinion, much to the detriment of 
the country, the language of mutual intercourse, if 
we are to realise the Swaraj ideal we must find a 
common language that can be easily learnt and that 
can be understood by the vast masses. This has always 
been Hindi or Urdu and is so even now as I can 
say from personal experience. I have faith enough in 
the patriotism, selflessness and the sagacity of the 
people of the Madras Presidency to know that those 
-who at all want to render national service or to come 
in touch with the other Provinces, wili undergo the 
sacrifice, if it is one, of 1 earing Hindi. I suggest that 
they should consider it a privilege to be able to learn a 



language that will enable them to enter into the hearts 
of millions of their countrymen. The proposal set 
forth is a temporary make-shift.. An agitation of greatf, 
potency must arise in the country that would compel 
the educational authorities to introduce Hindi as the 
second language in the public schools. But it was 
felt by the Samtiielan that no time should be lost in 
popularising Hindi in the Madras Presidency. Hence 
the above mentioned proposal which, I hope, you will 
be able to commend to your readers. I may add that 
the Committee proposes to send Hindi teachers to the 
Tamil as also to the Andhra districts in order to teach 
Hindi free of charge to those who would care to learn 
it. 1 hope that many will take advantage of the pro- 
fered tuition. Those youths who wish to apply for the 
training above-mentioned should do so under cover 
addressed to me care of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
Allahabad, before the end of April, 


THE AHMEDABAD MILL HANDS 

When the mill hands at Ahmedabad t tent on 
strike Mr. Gandhi was requisitioned to settle the 
dispute between the mill owners and the workmen. 
Mr. G*ndht was guiding the labourers to a 
successful settlement of their wages when some of 
them betrayed a sense of weakness and despair , 
and demoralisation was apprehended. At a critical stage 
in the crisis Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuyabai took the 
vow of fast. This extereme action on the part of Mr. 
Gandhi was disquieting to friends and provoked some 
■bitter comments from the unfriendly . In the following 
statement issued from Nadiad u nder date, March 27, 
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1918, Mr. Gandhi explains the circumstances whkh 
■necessitated this action :— 

Perhaps I owe an explanation to the public witu 
regard to my recent fast. Some friends consider the 
action to have been silly, others, cowardly and some 
Others still worse. In my opinion I would have been 
untrue to my Maker and to the cause I was espousing 
if I had acted otherwise. 

When over a month ago I reached Bombay I was 
told that Ahmedabad millhands had threatened a strike 
and violence if the bonus that was given to them 
during the plague was withdrawn. I was asked to 
intervene and I consented. 

Owing to the plague the men were getting as much 
as 70 per cent, bonus since August last. An attempt to 
recall that bonus had resulted in grave dissatisfaction 
among the labourers. When it was almost too late, the 
millowners offered in the place of the plague bonus 
and for the sake of the high prices a rise of 20 per 
cent. The labourers were unsatisfied. The matter 
was referred to arbitration, Mr. Chatfield, the Collec¬ 
tor being the Umpire. The men in some mills 
however struck work. The owners thinking that they 
had done so without just cause withdrew from 
the arbitration, and declared a general lockout to be 
continued till the labourers were exhausted into accept 
ing the 20per cent, increase they had offered. Messrs. 
Shankerlal Banker, V. J. Patel and I the arbitrators 
apponted on behalf of the labourers, thought that they 
were to be demoralised if we did not act promptly and 
decisively, We, therefore, investigated the question of 
increase, we sought -the millowners* assistance. They 
would not give it. Their one purpose was to organise 
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themselves into a combination that could fight a similar 
combination of their employees. One-sidled technically 
though our investigation was, we endeavoured to exa¬ 
mine the millowners'side, and came to the conclusion 
that 35 per cent, increase was fair. Before announcing 
the figure to the mill hands w; informed the employers 
of the result of our inquiry and told them that we would 
correct ourselves if they could show any error. The 
latter would not co-operate. They sent a reply saying 
as much, but they pointed out in it that the rate of in¬ 
crease granted by the Government as also the employ¬ 
ers in Bombay was much less than the one contem¬ 
plated by us. I felt that the addendum was beside 
the point, and at a huge meeting mm oanced 35 per cent, 
for the millhands’ acceptance. Be it noted that the 
plague bonus amounted to 70 per cent, of their wages 
and they had declared their intention of accepting not 
less than 50 per cent, as high prices increase. They 
were now called upon to accept the mean, finding the 
mean was quite an accident between the millowners 
20 per cent, and their own 50 per cent. After some 
gr imbling the meeting accepted the 35 per cent, increase 
it always being understood, that they would recognise 
at the same time the principle of arbitration whenever 
the millowners did so* From that time forward, t\e«, day 
aft ;r day thousands of people gathered together under 
the shade of a tree outside the city walls, people walking 
long distances in many cases and solemnly repeated 
their determination in the name of God not to accept 
anything less than 35 per cent. No pecuniary assist¬ 
ance was given them It is easy enough to understand 
that many must suffer from the pangs of starvation and 
that they could not, while they were without employ- 
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ment, get any credit. We, who were helping them, 
came, on the other hand to the conclusion that wo 
would only spoil them if we collected public funds 
and utilised them for feeding them unless the able- 
bodied amongst them were ready to perform bread- 
labour. It was a difficult task to persuade mert who 
had worked at machines to shoulder baskets of sand or 
bricks. They came, but they did so grudgingly. The 
millowners hardened their hearts. They were equally 
determined not to go beyond 20 per cent, and they 
appointed emissaries to persuade the men to give in. 
Even during the early part of the lockout, whilst we 
had declined to help those who would not work we had 
assured them that we would feed and clothe ourselves 
after feeding and clothing them. Twenty two days had 
passed by ; hunger and the Millowners’ emissaries were 
producing their effect and Satan was whispering to the 
men that there was no such thing as God on earth who 
would help them and that vows were dcdges resorted 
to by weaklings, One mo rnicg instead of an eager and 
enthusiastic crowd of 5 to IQ thou sand men with deter¬ 
mination written on their faces, I met a Jbcrly of about 
2,000 men with despair written on their faces. We had 
just heard that millhands living in a particular chowl 
had declined to attend the meeting, were preparing to 
go to work and accept 20 per cent, increase and were 
taunting us (J think very properly) that it was very 
well for us who had motors at our disposal and plenty 
of food, to attend their meetings and advise staunch¬ 
ness even unto death. What was T to do ? I 
held the cause to be just. I believe in God as 
I believe that 1 am writing this letter, I believe in the 
.necessity of the performance of “ one's promises ’’ at 
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nil costs. I knew that the men before us were God¬ 
fearing men, but that the .long-drawn out lockout or 
strike was putting an undue strain upon them. I had 
the knowledge before me that during my extensive 
travels in India, hundreds of people were found who as 
readily broke their promises as they made them. I 
knew, too, that the best of us have but a vague and 
indistinct belief in soul-force and in God. I felt that it 
was a sacred mome'nt for me, my faith was on the 
anvil, and I had no hesitation in rising and declaring to 
the men that a breach of their vow so solemnly taken 
was unendurable by me and that I would not take any 
food until they had the 35 per cent, increase given 
or until they had fallen. A meeting that was up 
to now unlike the former meetings totally unres¬ 
ponsive, worked up as if by magic. Tears trickled down 
the cheeks of every one of them and man after man rose 
up saying that they would never, go to the mills unless 
they got the increase, and that they would go about the 
city and steel the hearts of those who had not attended 
the meeting. It was a privilege to witness the demons¬ 
tration of the efficacy of truth and love. Every one im¬ 
mediately realised that the protecting power of God was 
as much with us today as it used to be in the days of 
yore, I am not sorry for the vow, but with the belief 
that I have, I would have been unworthy of the truth 
undertaken by rne if i had done anything less. Before 
I took the vow, I knew that there were serious defects 
about it. For me to take such a vow in order to 
affect in any shape or form the decision of the 
miliowners would be a cowardly injustice done 
to them, and that I would so prove myself unfit 
for the friendship which I had the privilege of 
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enjoying with some of them. I knew that f ran the 
risk of being misunderstood. I could no't prevent my 
fast from affecting my decision. Their knowledge 
moreover put a responsibility on me which I was ili 
able to bear. From now I disabled myself from gain¬ 
ing concessions for the men which ordinarily in a strug¬ 
gle such as this I would be entirely justified in securing. 

I knew* too, that 1 would have to be satisfied with the 
minimum I could get from the uiillowners and with a 
fulfilment of the letter of the men’s vow rather than 
its spirit and so hath it happened. I put the defects 
of my vow in one scale and the merits of it in the 
other. There are hardly any acts of human beings which 
are free from all taint. Mina, I know, was exceptionally 
tainted, but rather the iguominy of having unworthily 
compromised by my vow, the position and indepen¬ 
dence of the miilowners, than that it should be said by 
posterity that 10,000 men had suddenly broken a VOW 
which they had for over twenty days solemnly taken 
and repeated in the name of God. I am fully convinced 
that no body of men can make themselves into a nation 
or perform great tasks unless they become as true as 
steel and unless their promises come to be regarded by 
the world like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
inflexible, and unbreakable, and whatever may be the 
verdict of friends, so far as I can think at present, on 
given occasions, l should not-hesitate in future to repea t 
the humble performance which I have taken the liberty 
of describing in this communication. 

I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning two 
names of whom India has every reason to be proud. The 
miilowners were represented by Mr. Ambalal Sarahhai 
who is a gentleman in every sense of the term- He is a 
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man of great culture and equally great abilities, He, adds 
to these qualities a resolute will. The mill hands were 
represented by his sister Anusuyabak She possesses a 
heart of gold. She is full of pity for the poor , The 
mill hands adore her. Her word is law with them. I 
hav .' not known a struggle fought with so little bitter* 
ness and such courtesy on either side. This happy 
result is principally due to the connection with it of 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabbai and Anusuyabai. 


A LETTER TO THE VICEROY 

Mr, M. if, (Sandhi addressed the following letter to 
H, W. the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford., soon after the Delhi 
War Conference :— 

Sir, as. you are aware, after careful consideration, 3 
felt constrained to convey to lufour Excellency that 1 
could not attend the Conference for reasons stated in the 
letter of the 26th instant (April), but, after the inter¬ 
view, you were good enough to grant me, I persuaded 
myself to join it, if for no other cause than certainly 
out of my great regard for yourself. One of my reasons 
for abstepsion and perhaps the strongest, was .that I.-ok. 
Til ale Mrs. Besant and the Ali brothers, whom .1 regard 
as among the most powerful leaders of pu.nl ic opinion, 
were not invited »o the Conference. I still feel that it 
was a grave blunder not to ^ have- asked them, and I 
respectfully suggest that that blunder might be possibly 
repaired if these leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice at 
the Pr o v i n c ia 1 Con for once s, which,! on de r s ta nd, &r e to 
follow'. I venture to sub mil that no Governmfeh*. can 
Pord to disregard the leaders, who represent the largo 
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masses of the people as these do, even though they may 
hold views fundamentally different. At the same ( time 
it gives me pleasure to be able to say that the views of 
all parties were permitted to be freely expressed at the 
Committees of the Conference. I^or my part, \ purposely 
refrained from stating rny views' 1 at the Committee at 
which I had the honour of serving, or at the Confer¬ 
ence itself. I felt that I could best serve the objects of 
the Conference by simply tendering my support to the 
resolutions submitted to; it, and this I have done without 
any reservation. I hope to translate the spoken word 
into action as early as the Government can see its way 
to accept my offer, which I atn submitting simultane¬ 
ously herewith a separate letter. 

I recognise that in the hour of its danger we must 
give, as we have decided to give ungrudging and un¬ 
equivocal support to the Empire of which we aspire in 
the near future to bejpartners in the same sense as the 
Dominions Overseas; But it is the simple truth that 
our response is due to the expectation that our goal will 
be reached all the more speedily, On that account, even 
asj performance of duty automati rally confers a corres¬ 
ponding right, people are entitled to believe that the 
imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will 
embody the main general principles of the Congress- 
League scheme, and lam sure that j it is this faith 
which has enabled many members of the Confer¬ 
ence to tender to the Government their fuJbbearted 
co-operation. If I could make my countrymen re¬ 
trace their steps, I would make them withdraw 
all the Congress j resolutions and not whisper 
Home Rule or li Responsible Government n during 
the pendency of the War, I would make India offer 
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all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its 
critical moment and I'^know that India, by thus very act, 
would become the most favoured partner in the Empire 
and racial distinctions would become a thing of the 
past. But practically the whole of educated India has 
decided to take a! less effective course, and it is no longer 
possible to say that educated India does not exercise 
atty influence on tfie masses. I have been coming into 
most intimate touch with the raiyats ever since my 
return from South Africa to India, and I wish to 
assure vou that the desire for Home-Rule has 
widely penetrated them. I was present at the ses¬ 
sions of the last Congress audl was a party to the 
resolutioDj that full Responsible Government should 
be. granted to British India within a period to be fixed 
definitely by a Parliamentary Statute. I admit that it 
is a bold step to take, but 1 feel sure that nothing less J 
thian a definite vision of Home Rule to be realised in the 
shortest possible time will satisfy the Indian people. I 
kuow that there are many in India, who consider no 
sacrifice is too great in order tojac'm'eve the er.d. and 
they are wakeful enough to realise that they must be 
equally prepared to sacrifice themselves for the Empire 
in which they hope and desire to reach theii final 
status. It follows then that wej can but accelerate 
our journey to the goal by silently and simply 
devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of 
delivering the Empire from the threatening danger. 
It will be a national suicide not to recognise this”: 
elementary truth. We must perceive that if we 
serve to save the Empire, we have in that veiy act 
secured Home Rule 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should 



give to the Empire every available man for its defence, 
I fear that I cannot say the same thing about the finan¬ 
cial assistance. My intimate intercourse with the 
raiyats convinces me that India has already donated to 
the Imperial Exchequer beyond her capacity. 1 know 
that, in making this statement, I am voicing the opinion 
of the majority of my countrymen. 

The Conference means for me, and I believe for 
many of us, a definite step in the consecration of cur 
lives to the common cause, but ours is a peculiar 
position. We are to day outside the partnership. Ours 
is a consecration based on hops of better future. X 
should be untrue to you and to my country if I did not 
clearly and unequivocally tell you what that hope is. 
I do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you should know 
that disappointment of hope means disillusion. There 
is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us 
to sink domestic differences. If appeal involves the 
toleration of tyranny and wrong-doings on the part of 
officials, I am powerless to respond. I shall resist 
organised tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal must 
be to the officials that they do not ill-treat a 
single soul, and that they consult and respect popular 
opinion as never before, in Ghamparan by resisting 
an age-long tyranny, I have shown the ultimate 
sovereinty of British justice. In Kaira a population 
that was cursing the Government now feels that it, 
and not the Government, is the power when it is 
prepared to suffer for the truth it represents. It is, 
therefore, losing its bitterness and is saying to itself 
that the Government must be a Government for people, 
for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where 
injustice is felt. Thus Ghamparan aud Kaira affairs 




arc ihy direct, definite and special contribution to the 
War. Ask me to suspend my a|tivifies in that direc- 
tion and you ask me to suspend my life, if I could 
popularise the use of soul-force, which is but another 
name for love-force in place of brute force, l know 
that I could present you with an India that could defy 
the whole world to its worst. In season and out of 
season, therefore, I shall discipline myself to e>press in 
my life this eternal law of suffering, and present it for 
acceptance to those who care, and if I take part in any 
other activity, the motive is two show the matchless 
superiority of that law. 

Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty’s 
Ministers to give definite assurance about Muhammadan 
States. I ara sure you knew that every Muhammadan 
is deeply-interested in them. As a Hindu, I cannot be 
indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our 
sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard for the rights 
of those States and for the Muslim sentiment as to the 
places of worship and your just and timely treatment 
of Indian claim to Home Rule lies the safety of the 
Empire. I write this, because I love the English Nation 
and I wish to evoke in every Indian the loyalty of 
Englishman. 


RECRUITING FOR THE WAR 

Ths following is the translation of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi?s address, delivered at a meeting in the District 
of Kaira in July 1918, 

Sisters and Brothers of Kaira You have just 
come successful out of a glorious Satyagraha campaign. 
You have, during it, given such evidence of fearlessness, 
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tact and other virtues that I venture to advise and 
urge you to undertake a still greater campaign. 

You have successfully demonstrated how you car. 
resist Government with civility, and how you can 
retain your own respect without hurting theirs, I now 
place before you an opportunity of proving that you 


of 


your 


bear no hostility to Government in spite 
strenuous fight with them. 

You are all Home Rulers, some of you are members 
of Home Role 'Leagues. One meaning of Home rule is 
that we should become partners of the Empire. To* day 
we are a subject people We do not enjoy all the 
rights of Englishmen. We are not to-day partners ol 
the Empire as are Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
We are a dependency. We want the rights of English¬ 
men, and we aspire to as much partners of the Empire 
as the Dominions overseas. We wish for the time 
when we may aspire to the Viceregal office. To bring 
such a state of things, we should have the ability to 
defend ourselves, that is the ability to bear arms and to 
use them. As long as we have to took to the English¬ 
men for our defence, as long as we are not free from the 
military, so long we cannot be regarded as equal partners 
with Englishmen. It, therefore, behoves us to learn 
the use of arms and to acquire the ability to defend 
ourselves- if we want io learn the use of arms with 
the greatest possible despatch, it is our duty io enlist 
ourselves in the Army. . 

There can be no friendship between the brave and 
the effeminate. We are regarded as a cowardly people. 
If we want to become free from that reproach, we 
should learn the use of arms. 

Partnership in the Empire is our definite goal. 
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should suffer to the utmost of out ability and even 
down our lives to defend the Empire. If the 
lire perishes, with it perish our cherished aspira¬ 
tions. 

WAYS AND MEANS Of SWARAJ- 
The easiest and the straightest way, therefore, to win 
Su arajya is to participate in the de fence of the Empire, 
It is rot within our power to give much money. 
Moreover, it is not money that will win the war. Only 
an inexhaustible army can do it. That army, India can 
supply. If the Empire wins mainly with the help of 
our army, it is obvious that we would secure the righst 
we want. 

Some will say that if we do not secure those rights 
just row, ws would be cheated of them afterwards. The 
power acquired in defending the Empire will be the 
power that can secure those rights. Rights won by 
making an opportunity of the Empire’s weakness are 
likely to be lost when the Empire gains its strength. 
We cannot be partners of the Empire by embarrassing 
it. Embarrassment in its hour of crisis will not avail to 
secure the rights we needs must win by serving it. To 
distrust the statesmen of the Empire is to distrust our 
own strength, it is a sign of our own weakness. We 
should not depend lor our rights on the goodness or the 
weakness of the statesmen. We should depend on our 
fitness, our strength. The Native States are helping 
the empire and they are getting their reward. The 
rich are rendering full financial assistance to Govern¬ 
ment and they are likewise getting their reward. The 
assistance in either case is rendered conditionally. The 
sepoys are rendering their services for their salt and for 
their livelihood. They get their livelihood, and pzeris 
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and honours; in addition. All these classes are a part 
of us, but they cannot !>e regarded as HoaH« rulers, their 
goal is not Home Rule. The help they render is not 
consecrated to the country. 

If we seek to win Swarajya in a spirit of hosti¬ 
lity, it is possible for the Imperial statesmen to use 
these three forces against us and defeat us. If 
we want Swarajya, it is our duty to help the Empire 
and we shall, undoubtedly, get the reward of their 
help. If our motive is honest. Government will behave 
honestly with us. Assuming for a moment that they 
will not do so, our honesty should make us confident 
of our success. It is not a mark of greatness* to return 
goodness for goodness only. Greatness lies in returning 
good for evi), 

VALID OBJECTIONS. 

Government do not give us commissions in the 
Army ; they do not repeal the Arms Ac) ; they do not 
open schools for military training. How can, we then co¬ 
operate with them ? These are valid objections. In not 
granting reforms in these matters, Government are mak¬ 
ing a serious blunder. The English nation has performed 
several acts of virtue. For these, God’s grace be with it. 
But the heinous sin perpetrated by the English adminis¬ 
trators in the name of that nation will undo the effect of 
these acts of virtue, if they do not take care betimes. If 
the worst happens to India, which may God forbid, and 
she passes into the hands of some other nation, Indians 
piteous cry will make England hang her head in shame 
before the world, and curses will descend upon her for 
having emasculated a nation of thirty crores. I believe 
the statesmen of England have realised this, and they 
have taken the warning ; bat they are unable to alter 
28 
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all of a sudden the situation created by themselves. 
Every Englishman upon entering India is trained to 
despise us, to regard himself as our superior and to 
maintain a spirit of isolation from us. They imbibe 
these characteristics from their Indian atmosphere. 
The finer spirits try to get themselves rid of this 
atmosphere and endeavour to do likewise with the rank 
and file, but their effort does not bear immediate fruit. 
If there were no crisis for the Empire, we should be 
fighting against this domineering spirit. But to sit 
still at this crisis, waiting Cor commissions, etc,, is like 
cutting the nose to spite the face. It may happen per¬ 
chance that we may idle away our time waiting for 
commissions till the opportunity to help the Empire 
may be gone. 

Even if Government desire to obstruct us in 
enlisting in the army and rendering other help, by 
refusing us cqprimissions, or by delay in giving them, it 
is tny firm belief that it is incumbent upon us to insist 
upon joining the army. 

THE NEED FOR MEN. 

Government at present want five lakhs of men for 
the army. This number they are sure to raise some 
way or the other. If we supply this number, we would 
cover ourselves with glory, we would be rendering true 
service and the reports that we often hear of improper 
recruitment will be a thing of the past, It is no small 
thing to have the whole work of recruiting in our hands. 
If the Government have no trust in us, if their inten¬ 
tions are not pure, they would not raise recruits 
through our agency. 

The foregoing argument will show that by enlisting 
in the army we help the Empire, we qualify ourselves 
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for Swarajya, we learn to defend India and to a certain 
extent, regain our lost manhood. I admit it is because 
of my faith in the English nation that I can advise as I 
am doing. I believe that, though this nation has done 
India much harm, to retain connection with that nation 
is to our advantage. Their virtues seem to me to out¬ 
weigh their vices. It is miserable to remain in subject 
tion to that nation. The Englishmen have the great vice 
of depriving a subject nation of its self-respect, but 
they have also the virtue of treating their equals with 
due respect and of loyalty towards them. We have 
seen that they have many times helped those groaning 
under the tyranny of others. In partnership w<th them 
we have to give and receive a great many things to 
and from each other and our connection with them 
based on that relationship is likely to benefit the world. 
If such was not my faith and if I thought it desirable 
to become absolutely independent of that nation, I 
would not only not advise co-operation but would 
certainly advise people to rebel and by paying the 
penalty of the rebellion, awaken the people. We are 
not in a position to-day to stand on our own legs 
unaided and alone. I believe that our good lies in 
becoming and remaining equal partners of the Empire 
and I have seen it throughout India that all Home 
Rulers are of the same belief. 

APPEAL TO KAIRA AND GUJARAT. 

I expect from Kaira and Gujarat not 500 or 700 
recruits but thousands. If Gujarat wants to wipe her¬ 
self free of the reproach of “ effeminate Gujarat ", she 
should be prepared to contribute thousands of sepoys. 
These must include the educated classes, the Pattidars, 
the Dharalas, Vaghris and all, and I hope they will fight 
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side by side as comrades. Unless the educated classes or 
the ‘elite * of the community take the lead, it is idle to 
expect the other classes to come forward* I believe 
that those from the educated classes are above the 
prescribed age, bat are able-bodied, may enlist them- 
selves. Their services will be utilised, if not for 
actual fighting, for many other purposes accessory 
thereto, and for treating and nursing the sepoys. I 
hope also that those who have grown-up sons will not 
hesitate to send them as recruits. To sacrifice sons in 
the war ought to be a cause not of pain, but of pleasure 
lo brave men. Sacrifice of sous at the crisis will be 
sacrifice for Swarajya. 

To you, my sisters, I request that you will not be 
startled by this appeal, but will accord it a hearty 
welcome. It contains the key to your protection and 
your honour. 

There are 600 villages in the Kaira District. 
Every village has on an average a population of over 
1,000. If every village gave at least twenty men the 
Kaira District would be able to raise an army of 12,000 
rnen. The population of the whole district is seven 
lakhs and this number will then work out at 17 per 
cent.—a rate which is lower than the death-rate. If 
we are not prepared to make even this sacrifice for the 
Empire and Swarajya, it is no wonder if we are regard¬ 
ed as unworthy of it. If every village gives at least 
twenty men they will return from the war and be 
the living bulwarks of their village. If they fall 
on the battle-field, they will immortalise themselves, 
their villages and Iheir country, and twenty fresh men 
will follow suit and offer themselves for national 
defence. 
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if wo mean to do this, we have no time to k> 3 e. I 
wish the names of the fittest and the strongest in every 
village will be selected and sent up. I ask this of you, 
brothers and sisters. To explain things to you, and to 
clear the many questions that will arise, meetings will 
be held in important villages. Volunteers will also be 
sent out- 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME 


On the publication of the " Report on Constitutional 
Reforms ” by the Rt, Hon. Mr. B, S. Montagu and H, VS. 
Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Gandhi wrote the following letter 
(dated, July 18, 1918) to the Hon . (now the Rt. Hen, Mr. 
V. S , Srinivasa Sastri , who had invited him to give cm 
expression of his views on the subject for publication m 

the “ Servant of IndiaMr. Gandhi wrote 

* 

Aftei*all, our standard of measurement must be the 
Congress-League scheme. Crude though it is. I think 
that we should with all the vehemence and skill, that 
we can command, press for the incorporation into it of f 
the essentials of our own. 

doctrine of compartments. 

I would, therefore, for instance, ask for the 
rejection of the doctrine of compartments. I very much 
fear that the dual system in the Provinces will 
be fatal to the success of the} experiment and as 
it may be only the success of the experiment that 
can lake ns to the next and I hope the final stage, 
We cannot be too insistent that the idea of reservation 
should be dropped. One cannot help noticing an 
unfortunate suspicion of our intentions regarding the 
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purely British as distinguished from the purely Indian 
interests. Hence, (here is to be seen in the scheme 
elaborate reservations on behalf of these interests. 
!• think that more than anything else it is neces¬ 
sary to have an honest, frank and straightforward under 
standing about these interests and for me personally this 
is of much greater importance than any legislative feat 
that British talentjaloue or a combination of British and 
Indian talent may be capable of performing. I would 
certainly, in as courteous terms as possible, but equally 
emphatic say that these interests will be held subservient 
to those of Indiajas a whole and that therefore they are 
certainly in jeopardy in so far as they may be inconsis¬ 
tent with the general advance of India. Thus, if .1 had my 
way, I would cut down the military expenditure.^! would 
protect local industries by heavily taxing goods that 
compete against products of our industries and I would- 
reduce to a minimum the British element in ouj services, 
retaining only those that may be needed for odrunstruc- 
tion and guidance. I do not think that they hadf or have 
any claim upon our attention, save by right of conquest. 
That claim must clearly go by the board as soon as we 
have awakened to a \consciousness of our national exis¬ 
tence and possess the strength to vindicate our right to 
the restoration of what we have lost. To their credit 
let it be said that they do not themselves advance any 
claim by right [of conquest. One can readily join in the 
tribute of praise bestowed upon the Indian Civil Service 
for their proficiency, devotion to duty and great organi¬ 
sing ability. So far as material reward is concerned that 
service has been]more than handsomely paid and r>ur 
gratitude otherwise cat; be best expressed by assimilating 
their virtues ourselves. 
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PRESENT TOP HEAVY ADMINISTRATIONS 
No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India, that 
does not recognise that the present administration is 
top-heavy and rulnouslyjexpensive and for me even law, 
order and good government would be too dearly 
purchased if the price to be paid for it is to be the 
grinding poverty of the masses. The watchword of our 
reform councils' will have to be. not the increase of 
taxation for the growing needs of a growing country, 
but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the 
foundation itself of organic growth. If this fundamental 
fact is recognised,! there need be no suspicion of our 
motives and I thin,k I am perfectly safe in asserting that 
in every other respect British interests will be as secure 
in Indian hands as they are in their own.| 

INDIANS IN Civil SERVICE. 

It follows from what 1 have said above that we 
must respectfully press for the Congress-League claim 
for the immediate granting to Indians of 50 per cent, of 
the higher posts in the Civil Service.’ 


THE ROWLATT BILLS & SATYAGRAHA 

Daring the debate on the Rowlatt Bill$ in the Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council in 1919 Mr, G'anJhi toured 
round the country organising an effective opposition to 
the passing of the Bills, Despairing of the efficacy of 
■mere Non-official opposition in the Oouncil j Mr. Gandhi 
inaugurated what is known as the Saiyagraha Movement 
as the only legitimate weapon in the hands of the people, 
to make their opposition felt. In this conner.tion he pub 
Usked several contributions and spoke on many occasions. 
An attempt is made in the following pages to record them 
in the order of dates, 

MANIFESTO TO THE PRESS 


[in commending the Saiyagraha Pledge , Mr, M. K„ 
Gandhi wrote to the Press under date, February 28, 
1919 :—] 

The step taken is probably the most momentous in 
the history of India. I give iny assurance that it has 
not been hastily taken. Personally I have passed many 
sleepless nights over it. 1 have endeavoured duly to 
appreciate Government’s position, but I have been 
unable to find any justification for the extraordinary 
Bills. I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s Report. I 
have gone through the narrative with admiration. Its 
reading has driven me to conclusions just the opposite 
of the Committee's. I should conclude from the report 
that secret violence is confined to isolated and very 
small parts of India, and to a microscopic body of 
people. The existence of such men is truly a danger to 
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society, But the passing of the Bills, designed to affect 
the whole of India and its people and arming the Govern- 
ment with powers out of all proportion to the situation 
sought to be dealt with, is a greater danger. The 
Committee ignore the historical fact that the millions in 
India are by nature toe gentlest on earth. 

Now look at the setting of the Bills, Their introduc¬ 
tion is accompanied by certain assurances given by the 
Viceroy regarding the Civil Service and the British 
commercial interests. Many of us are filled with the 
greatest misgivings about the Viceregal utterance. I 
frankly confess I do not understand its full scope and 
intention. If it means that the Civil Service and the 
British commercial interests are to be held superior to 
those of India and its political and commercial require, 
ments, no Indian can accept the doctrine. It can but and 
in a fratricidal struggle within the Empire. Reforms 
may or may not come. The need of the moment is a 
proper and just understanding upon this vital issue. No 
tinkering with it will produce real satisfaction. Bet the 
great Civil Serv ice Corporation understand t hat i t can 
remain in India only as its trustee and servant, not in 
name, but in deed, and let the British commercial 
houses understand that they can remain in India only 
to supplement her requirements, and not to destroy 
indigenous art, trade and manufacture, and you have two 
measures to replace the Rowlatt Bills. 

It will be now easy to see why I consider the Bills 
to be an unmistakable symptom of a deep-seated disease 
in the governing body. It needs, therefore, to be drastic¬ 
ally treated. Subterranean violence will be the remedy 
applied by impetuous, hot-headed youths who will have 
grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and the 
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i:>circumstances. attending their introduction. The Bills 
must intensify the hatred and ill-will against the State of 
which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly an evidence. 
The Indian covenanters, by their determination to under¬ 
go every form of suffering make an irresistible appeal to 
the Government, towards which they bear no ill-will, 
and provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence, 
as a means of securing redress of grievances with an 
infallible remedy, and withal a remedy,that blesses those 
that use it and also those against whom it is used. If 
the convenanters know the use of this remedy, I fear no 
ill from it, I have no business to doubt 'heir ability 
They must ascertain whether the disease is sufficiently 
great to justify the strong remedy and whether all 
milder ones have been tri*d. They have convinced them¬ 
selves that the disease is serious enough, and that milder 
measures have utterly failed. The rest lies in the lap 
of the {jods. 


THE PLEDGE 

Being conscientiov sly of opinion that the Bills k-town 
crs the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) BUI No. I 
<)/ and the Criminal Law (Bmergemy Powers) BUI 

No. II of 1919, are unjust , subversive of the principle of 
liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary 
rights of individuals on which the safety of the corn' 
munity as a whole aud the State itself, is based, we 
solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming 
law until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to 
obey these laws and such other laws as a committee to be 
hereafter appointed may think fit and further affirm 
that in this struggle we will' faithfully follow truth and 
refrain from violence to Ufa person or property* 



SPEECH AT ALLAHABAD 

[Mr. M. K. Gandhi in his speech at Allahabad on 
the 1 If A, March, explained the Satyagraha Pledge as 
follows :—] 

It behoves every one who wishes to take the Satya¬ 
graha Pledge to seriously consider all its factors before 
taking it. It is necessary to understand the principles of 
Satyagraha, to understand the main features of the Bills 
known as the Rowlatt Bills and to be satisfied that they 
are so objectionable as to warrant the very powerful 
remedy of Satyagraha being applied and, finally, to be 
convinced of one’s ability to undergo every, form of bodily 
suffering so that the soul may be set free and be under 
no fear from any human being or institution. Once in it, 
there is no looking back. 

Therefore there is no conception of defeat in Staya' 
grah. A Satyagrabi fights even unto death. It is thus 
not an easy thing for everybody to enter upon it. It 
therefore behoves a Stayagrahi to be tolerant of those 
who do not join him. In reading reports of Satyagraha 
meetings I often notice that ridicule is poured upon those 
who do not join our movement. This is entirely against 
the spirit of the Pledge. In Satyagraha we expect to 
win over our opponents by self-suffering i,e , by love. 
The process whereby we hope to reach our goal is 
by so conducting ourselves as gradually and in an 
nnperceived manner to disarm all opposition. Oppo¬ 
nents as a rule expect irritation, even violence from 
one another when both parties are equally matched. 
But when Satyagraha comes into play the expeeta- 
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tion is transformed into agreeable surprise in the 
mind of the party towards whom Satyagraha is address- 
ed till at last he relents and recalls the act which 
necessitated Satyagraha. 1 venture to promise that if 
we act up to our Pledge day after day, the atmosphere 
around us will be purified and those who differ from us 
from honest motives, as I verily believe they do, will 
perceive that their alarm was unjustified. The vio- 
lationists wherever they may be will realise that they 
have in Satyagraha a far more potent instrument for 
achieving reform than violence whether secret or open 
and that it gives them enough work for their inex¬ 
haustible energy. And the Government will have no 
case left in defence of their measures if as a result of 
our activity the cull of violence is notably on the wane 
if it has not entirely died out l hope therefore that at 
Satyagraha meetings we shall have., no cries of shame, 
and no language betraying irritation or impatience either 
against the Government or our countrymen who differ 
from us and some of whom have for years been devoting 
themselves to the country's cause according io the best 
of their ability. 


SPEECH AT BOMBAY 


f At the Bombay meeting against the Rowlatt Bills 
on 14 th March i Mr, M. K. Qandht s speech which was in 
-Qttjaraii was read out by his secretary . The speech ran 
as follows :—] 

I am sorry that owing to my illness, l am unable to 
speak to you myself and have to have my remarks read 
to you. You will be glad to know that Sanyasi Shrnd- 
dhammdji is gracing the audience to-day by his presence. 
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He is better known to us as Mahatma Munshiramji, 
the Governor of Gurukul. His joining our army is a 
source of strength to us. Many of you have perhaps 
been keenly following the proceedings of the Viceregal 
Council. Bill No. 2 is being steainrolled by means of 
the Official majority Of the Government and in the 
teeth of the unanimous opposition from the Non-Official 
members. 1 deem it to be an insult to the latter, and 
through them to the whole of India. Satyagraha has 
become necessary as much to ensure respect for duly 
expressed public opinion, as to have the mischievous 
Bills withdrawn. Grave responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of the Satyagrahis though, as I have so often 
said, there is no such thing as defeat in Satyagraha, it 
does not mean that victory can be achieved with¬ 
out Satyagrahis t:o fight for it, t.e to suffer for it. 
The use of this matchless force is comparatively 
a novelty. It is not the same thing as Passive 
Resistance which has been conceived to be a weapon 
that can be wielded most effectively only by the 
strongest minded, and you may depend upon it that six 
hundred men and women who in this Presidency have 
signed the Pledge are more than enough for our purpose, 
if they have strong wills and invincible faith hi their 
mission, and that is in the power of truth to conquer 
untruth which Satyagrahis believe the Bills represent. 
I use the word ‘ untruth ’ in its widest sense. We may 
expect often to be told-—as we have been told already by 
Sir Willia m Vincent—that the Government will not 
yield to any threat of Passive Resistance. Satyagraba 
is not a threat, it is a fact; and even such a mighty 
Government as the Government of India wilt have to 
yield if we are true to our Pledge. For the Pledge is 
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not a small thing. It means a change of heart. It is an 
attempt to introduce the religious spirit into politics. 
We may no longer believe in the doctrine of tit for tat ; 
we. may not meet hatred by hatred, violence by 
violence, evil by evil; but we have to make a 
continuous and persistent effort to return good for 
evil. It ts of no consequence that I give utterance to 
these sentiments. Every Satyagrahi has to live up to 
them. It is a difficult task, but with the help of God 
nothing is impossible. (Loud Cheers.) 

SPEECH AT MADRAS. 

[At the meeting held at the Madras Beach on the 
I8fh March, Mr, Gandhi, in responding to the welcome, 
said :—] 

You will forgive me for saying the few words that 
I want to say just now sitting in the chair. I am under 
strict medical orders not to exert myself, having got a 
weak heart. I am, therefore, compelled to have some 
assistance and to get my remarks read to you. But 
before I call upon Mr. Desai to read my remarks, 1 wish 
to say one word to you. Beware before you sign the 
Pledge. But if you do, you will see to it that you shall 
never undo the Pledge you have singed. May God help 
you and me in carrying out the Pledge. 

[Mr. Desai, after a few words of introduction , read 
the fallowing message —] 

I regret that owing to heart weakness I am unable 
to speak to you personally* You have no doubt attended 
many meetings, but those that you have been attending 
of late are different from the others in that at the 
meetings to which I have referred some immediate 
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tangible action, some immediate definite sacrifice has 
been demanded of you for the purpose of averting a 
serious calamity that has overtaken us in the shape of 
what are known as the Row I at t Bills, One of them 
Bill No. I, has undergone material alterations and its 
farther consideration has keen postponed. Inspite, 
however, of the alteration, it is mischievous enough 
to demand opposition- The Second Bill has pro* 
bably at this very moment been finally passed by 
that Council, for in reality you can hardly call the 
Bill as having been passed by that august body 
when all its non official members unanimously and 
in strong language opposed it. The Bills require to 
be resisted not only because they are in themselves bad, 
but also because Government who are responsible for 
their introduction have seen fit practically to ignore 
public opinion and some of its members have made it a 
boast that they can so ignore that opinion. So far it is 
common cause between the different schools of thought 
in the country. I have, however, after much prayerful 
consideration, and after very careful examination of 
the Government’s standpoint, pledged myself to offer 
Satyagraha against the Bills, and invited all men and 
women who think and feel with me to do likewise. 
Some of our countrymen, including those who are 
among the best of the leaders, have uttered a note 
of warning, and even gone so far as to say that 
this Satyagraha movement is against the best interests 
of the country. I hava naturally the highest regard 
for them and their opinion. I have worked*under some 
of them. I was a babe when Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
and Babu Surendranath Bannerji were among the 
accepted leaders of public opinion in India. Mr. 
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Sasiriar is a politician who has dedicated his all 
to 'he country’s cause. His sincerity, his probity 
are all his own.. He will yield to no one in the love of 
the country. There is a sacred and indissoluble tie 
binding me to him. My upbringing draws me to the 
signatories of the two Manifestoes. It is not, therefore, 
without tiie grearest grief and much searching of heart 
that I have to place myself in opposition to their wishes. 
But there are times when you have to obey a call 
which is the highest of all, ue., the voice of conscience 
even though such obedience may cost many a bitter tear, 
nay even more, separation from friends, from family, 
from the state to which you may belong, from all that you 
have held as dear as life itself. For this obedience is the 
law of our being. I have no further and other defence to 
offer for my conduct. My regard for the signatories to 
the Manifesto remains undiminished, and my faith in 
the efficiency of Satyagraha is so great that I feel 
that if those who have taken the Pledge will be true to 
it, wa shall be able to show to them that they will 
hnd when we have come to the end of this struggle 
that there was rio cause for alarm or misgivings. There 
is, I know, resentment felt even by some Satyagrahis 
over the Manifestoes. I would warn Satyagrahis that 
such resen tment is against the spirit of Satyagraha- 
I would personally welcome an honest expression of 
difference of opinion from any quarter and more so from 
friends because it puts os on our guard. There is too 
much recrimination, innuendo and insinuation in our pub ¬ 
lic life, and if the Satyagraha movement purges it of this 
grave defect, as it ought to, it trill be a very desirable 
by-product. I wish further to suggest to Satyagrahis 
that any resentment of the two Manifestoes would be 




bat a sign of weakness on our part, bvery movement, 
and Sstyagraba most of all, must depend upon its own 
inherent strength, but not upon the weakness or silence 
of its critics. 

Let us, therefore, see wherein lies the strength of 
Satyagraha. As the name implies it is in an insistence on 
truth which dynamically expressed means love; and by 
the law d? love we are required not to return hatred lot 
hatred, violence for violence but to return good for evil. 
As Shrimati Saiojini Devi told you yesterday the 
strength lies in a definite recognition of the ttus religi¬ 
ous spirit and action corresponding to it, and when once 
you introduce the religious element in politics, you re¬ 
volutionise the whole of vour political outlook. You 
achieve reform then not by imposing suffering on those 
who resist it, but by taking the suffering upon your¬ 
selves and so in this movement we hope by the intensity 
of our sufferings to affect and alter the Government’s 
resolution not to withdraw these objectionable Bills* It 
has, however, been suggested that the Government will 
leave the handful of Satyagrahis severely alone and not 
make martyrs of them. But there is here, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion, bad logic and an unwarranted assumption 
of fact. If Satyagrahis are left alone, they have 
won a complete victory, because they will have 
succeeded in disregarding *he Rowlatt Bills and even 
other laws of the country, and in having thus shown 
that a civil disobedience of a Government is held per¬ 
fectly harmless. I regard the statement as an unwarrant- 
ed assumption of fact, because it contemplates the 
restriction of the movement only to a handful of men and 
women. My experience of Satyagraha leads me to believe 
that it is such a potent force that, once set in motion, it 
99 
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ever spreads till at last it becomes a dominant factor in 
the community in which it is brought into play, and if it 
so spreads, no Government can neglect it. Either it must 
yield to it or imprison the workers in the movement. 
But J have no desire to argue. As the English proverb 
says, the proof of the pudding lies in the eating. The 
movement, for better or for worse, has been launched. 
We shall be judged not by our words, but solely by our 
deeds. It is, therefore, not enough that we sign the 
Pledge. Our signing it is but an earnest of our determina¬ 
tion to act up to it, and if all who sign the Pledge, act 
according to it, I make bold to promise that we shall 
bring about the withdrawal of the two Bills and neither 
the Government nor our critics will have a word to say 
against us, The cause is great, the remedy is equall y 
great ; let us prove worthy of them both, 

APPEAL TO THE VICEROY 


A public meeting of the citizens of Madras was 
held on March 50, 1919, at the Beach opposite the 
Presidency College, Madras, to appeal to the Viceroy to 
withhold his assent to the Bowlait Act and to convey to 
Mr, M. Gandhi their profound and respectful thanks 
for the trouble he had taken to visit Madras in order to 
strengthen the- Sniyagraha, movement, Mr. M. A'. 
Gandhi did not attend owing to ill-health. Mr. Desai 
read the following message from Mr. M. K, Gandhi. 

Friends.—This afternoon I propose to deal with 
some of the objections that have been raised against 
Satyagraba. After saying that it was a matter of regret 
that men like myself should have embarked on 
this movement,” Sir Wm. Vincent, m winding up 
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the debate on Bill No. 2 f said, M they could only hope 
that (the Satyagraha.) would not materialise. Mr. 
Gandhi might exercise great self-restraint in action, 
but there would be other young hot-headed men 
who might be led into violence which could cot' 
but end in disaster. Yielding to this threat, how¬ 
ever, would be tantamount to complete abolition of 
the authority of the Governor-General-in-Council.’’' 
If Sir William’s fear as to violence is realised, it 
would undoubtedly be a disaster. It is for every 
Satyagrahi to guard against that danger. I enter¬ 
tain no such fear because our creed requires us 
to eschew all violence and to resort to truth and 
self-suffering, as the only weapons in our armoury 
indeed the Satyagraha movement is, among other 
things, an invitation to those who belive in the efficien :y 
of violence for redress of grievances to join our ranks 
and honestly to follow our methods. I have suggested 
elsewhere that what the Rowtatt Bills are intended 
to do and what I verily believe they are hound to fail 
in achieving is exactly what the Satyagraha movement 
is pre-eminently capable of achieving. By demons¬ 
trating to the party of violence the infallible power 
of Satyagraha and by giving them ample scope for 
their inexhaustible energy, we hope to wean that party 
from the suicidal method of violence. What can be 
more potent than an absolute statement, accompanied 
by corresponding action, presented in the clearest 
terms possible that violence is never necessary for the 
purpose of securing reforms ? Sir William says that 
the movement has great potentialities of evil. The Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyais said to have retorted, 
i( and also of good.” I would venture to improve upon 
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the retort by saying, ** only of good" It constitutes an 

attempt to revolutionize politics and to restore moral force 
to its original station. After all, the Government do not 
believe in an entire avoidance of violence ia, physical 
force. The message of the West, which the Government 
of India, I presume, represent, is succinctly put by Presi¬ 
dent Wilson in his speech delivered to the Peace Con 
ference at the time of introducing the League of Nations 
Covenant, M Armed force is in the background in this 
programme, but it is in the background, and if the moral 
force of the world will not suffice, physical force of the 
world shall.” We hope to reverse the process, and by 
our action show that physical force is nothing compared 
to the moral force, and that moral force never fails. It 
is my firm belief that this is the fundamental difference 
between modern civilisation and the ancient of which 
India, fallen though it is, I venture to claim, is a li ving 
representative. We, her educated children, seem to have 
lost faith in this—the grandest doctrine of life. If we 
could but restore that faith in the supremacy of Moral 
Force, we shall have made a priceless contribution to 
the British Empire, and we shall, without fail, obtain 
the reforms we desire and to which we may be entitled, 
Entertaining such views it is not difficult for me to 
answer Sir William's second fear as to the complete 
abolition of the authority of the Govermw-General-in- 
Council. This movement is undoubtedly designed, 
effectively to prove to the Government that its authority 
, 3 -finally dependant upon the will of the people and not 
upon force of arms, especially when that will is express¬ 
ed in terms cf Satyagraba. To yield to a clear moral 
force cannot but enhance the prestige and the dignity 
i.r the yielder. 
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man and 

woman in this great country is invited, but a movement 
that is intended to produce far-reaching results, and 
which depends, for success, on the purity and the 
capacity for self-suffering of those who are engaged 
in it, can only be joined after a searching and prayerful 
self-examination. £ may not too often give the warning 
I have given at Satyagraba meetings that everyone 
should think a thousand time;; before coming to it, out 
having come to it ha must remain in it, cost what it 
may- A friend came to me yesterday, and told me that 
he did not know that it meant all that was ex¬ 
plained at a gathering of a few Satyagralii friends 
and wanted to withdraw. I told him that he could 
certainly do so if he had signed without understand¬ 
ing the full consequences of the pledge. And I 
would ask everyone who did not understand the pledge 
as it has been explained at various meetings to copy 
this example. It is not numbers so much as quality 
that we want., Let me therefore note down the qualities 
required of a Satyagrahi, He must follow truth at any 
cost and in all circumstances, He. must make a con¬ 
tinuous effort to love his opponents. He must be 
prepared to go through every form of suffering, whether 
imposed upon him by the Government which he is 
civilly resisting for the time being, or only those who 
may differ from him, This movement is thus a process 
of purification and penance. Believe me that, if we go 
through it in the right spirit, all the fears expressed by 
the Government and some of our friends will be proved 
to be groundless and we will not only see the Kowlatfc 
Bills withdrawn, but the country will recognise in 
Satyagraba a powerful and religious weapon for secur¬ 
ing reforms and redress of legitimate grievances. 



APPEAL TO THE VICEROY 
is to such a movement that every 
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THE SATYAGRAHA DAY 

Mr. M, K. Gandhi published the following tender 
date, 2$rd March, during his stay in Madras 

Satyagraha, as 1 have endeavoured to explain at 
several meetings, is essentially ft religious movement. 
It is a process of purification and penance. It seeks to 
secure reforms or redress of grievances bv self-suffering. 
I therefore venture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill 
Ko. 2 of 1919 (i.e., 6th April) may be observed as a 
day of humiliation and Prayer, As there must be an 
effective public demonstration in keeping with the 
character of the observance, I beg to advise as follows r 

(i) A twenty-four hours*fast, counting from the last 

meal on the preceding night, should be ob¬ 
served by all adults, unless prevented front 
so doing by consideration of religion or 
health. The fast is not to be regarded, in 
any shape or form, in the nature of a hunger- 
strike, or as designed to put any pressure 
upon the Government. It is to be regarded, 
for all Satyagrahis, as the necessary discip¬ 
line to fit them for civil disobedience 
contemplated in their Pledge, and for al 1 
others, as some slight token of the intensity 
of their wbundad feelings. 

(ii) All work, except such as may be necessary in 

the public interest, should be suspended for 
the day. Markets and other business places 
should be closed. Employees who are 
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required to work even on Sundays may only 
suspend work after obtaining previous leave.. 

I do not hesitate to recommend these two sugges¬ 
tions for adoption by public servants. For though it is 
tmquestionably the right thing for them not to take part 
in political discussion and gatherings, in my opinion 
they have an undoubted right to express, upon vital 
matters, their feelings in the very limited manner herein 
suggested. 

(iii) Public meetings should be held On that day in 
parts of India- not excluding villages, at 
which resoultions praying for the with¬ 
drawal of the two measures should be 
passed. 

If my advice is deemed worthy of acceptance, the 
responsibility will tie in the first instance, on the various 
Satyagraha Associations, for undertaking the necessary 
work of organisation, but all other associations will. I 
hope, join hands in making this demonstration a 
success. 


SATYAGRAHA DAY IN MADRAS 


i Under the auspices of Madras Satyagrah& Sabha, 
a public meeting was held at the Triplicate Beach on 
30th March to explain the message of Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
for the observance of the Satyagraha Day :™ 

J am sorry that 1 shall not be with you for this 
evening's meeting, as I must take the train for Bezwada 
in order to keep my engagement with our Andhra 
friends. But before my departure, I would like to 
reduce to writing my impressions of the tour through 
the southern part of the Presidency, which I have just 
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completed, and to answer some criticism and some 
doubts that have been offered by friends, 

I have visited Tanjore, Trichnopoly, Madura, Tutb 
conn and Negapatam ; and taking the lowest estimate, 
the people addressed must have been not less than thirty 
thousand. Those who have a right to give us warnings, 
to express misgivings and who have just as great a love 
of the Motherland as we claim to have, have feared the 
danger that, however well-meaning we may be, and 
however anxious we may be to avoid violence, the 
people who may join the movement under an enthusias¬ 
tic impulse may not be able to exercise sufficient self- 
control and break out into violence, resulting in needless 
loss of life, and, what is more, injury to the National 
cause. After embarking upon the movement, I began 
addressing meetings at Delhi. I passed then through 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Bombay, and thence to Madras. 
My experience of all these meetings shows that the 
advent of Satyagraha has already altered the spirit 
of those who attend the Stayagraha meetings. In 
Lucknow, upon an innocent remark by the chairman as 
to the Manifesto signed by some of the members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council disapproving of 
our movement, the audience cried out 4 shame, shame!’ 

I drew their attention to the fact that Satyagrahis 
and those who attended Satyagraha meetings should 
not use such expressions and that the speeches at our 
meetings ought not to be punctuated with either marks 
of disapproval or of approval. The audience immediately 
understood the spirit of my remarks and never afterwards 
made any demonstration of their opinion. In the towns 
of this Presidency as elsewhere, whilst it is true that the 
large crowds have refrained from any noisy demonstra- 



tion out of regard for my health, they have fully unde*' 
stood the necessity of refraining from it on the higher 
ground. The leaders in the movement have also fully 
under stood the necessity for self-restraint. These 
experiences of mine fill me with the greatest hope for 
the future. 1 never had any apprehensions of the danger 
our friends feared and the various meetings 1 have 
described confirm my optimism but 1 would venture 
further to state that every precaution that is humanly 
possible is being and will be taken to avert any such 
danger. It is for that reason that our Pledge commits 
the signatories to a breach of those laws that rnay be 
selected for the purpose by a Committee of Satyagrahis. 
and I ant glad that our Sind friends have understood 
their Pledge and obeyed the prohibition of the Hyderabad 
Commissioner of Police to hold their inoffensive proces¬ 
sion. for it is no part of the present movement to break 
all the laws of the land the breach of which is not 
inconsistent with the Pledge. A Satyagrahi is nothing 
if not instinctively law-abiding, and it is his law abiding 
nature which exacts from him implicit obedience to the 
highest law that is the voice of conscience which 
over-rides all other laws. His civil disobedience even 
certain laws is only seeming disobedience. Every law 
gives the subject an option either to obey the primary 
sanction or the secondary, and I venture to suggest that 
the Satyagrahi by inviting the secondary sanction obeys 
the law. He does not act like the ordinary offender who 
not only commits a breach of the laws of the land whether 
good or bad but wishes to avoid the consequences of that 
breach. It will seem, therefore, that every thing that 
prudence may dictate has been done to avoid any 
untoward results- Some friends have said ; “ We under- 
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stand your breach of the Rowlatt legislation but as a 
Satyagrahi there is nothing for you in it to break. How 
can you however break the other laws which you have 
hitherto obeyed and which mav also be good !’’ So far 
as good laws are concerned, that is, laws which lay 
down moral principles, the Satyagrahi may not break 
them amt their breach is not contempleted under the 
Pledge. But the other laws are neither good nor bad, 
moral or immoral. They may be useful or may even be 
harmful. Those laws, one obeys for the supposed good 
Government of the country. Such laws are laws made 
for the purpose of revenue, or political laws creating 
statutory offences. Those laws enable the Government 
to continue its power. When therefore a Government 
goes wrong to the extent of hurting the National fibre 
itself, as does the Rpwlatt Legislation, it becomes the 
right of the subject, indeed it is his duty, to withdraw 
his obedience to such laws to the extent it may be 
required in order to bend the Government to the National 
will. A doubt has been expressed during my tour 
and my friends have written to me as to the validity 
in terms of Satyagraha of the entrustment of the 
selection of the laws for breach to a Committee. For it 
is argued that it amounts to a surrender of one's cons¬ 
cience to leave such selection to others. This doubt 
misunderstands the Pledge. A signatory of the Pledge 
undertakes, so far as he is concerned, to break if neces¬ 
sary all the laws which it would be lawful for the 
Satyagrahi to break. It is not however obligatory on 
him to break all such laws, He can therefore perfectly' 
conscientiously leave the selection of the laws to be 
broken to the judgment of those who are experts in the 
matter and who in their turn are necessarily subject to 
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the limitations imposed by the Pledge. The worst that- 
can happen to any signatory is that the selection may 
not be exhaustive enough for him. 

I have been told that 1 arm diverting the attention 
of the country from the one and only thing that matters, 
namely, the forthcoming reforms. In my opinion the 
Rowlatt Legislation, in spite of the amendments which, 
as the Select Committee very properly says, does not 
affect its principles, blocks the way to progress and 
therefore to attainment of substantial reforms. To my 
mind the first thing needful is to claim a frank and full 
recognition of the principle that public opinion properly 
expressed shall be respected by the Government. I am 
no believer in the doctrine that the same power can at 
the same time trust and distrust, grant liberty and 
repress it. I have a right to interpret the coming re¬ 
forms by the light that the Rowlatt Legislation throws 
upon t hem, and I make bold to promise that if we do' 
not gather sufficient fprce to remove from our path this 
great obstacle in the shape of the Rowlatt legislation, 
we shall find the reforms to be a whitened sepulchre.. 
Yet another objection to answer. Some friends have 
argued : “ Your Satyagraha movement only accentuates 
the fear we have of the onrush of Bolshevism/' The 
fact, however, is that, if anything can possibly prevent 
this calamity descending upon our country, it is Satya- 
graba. Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern 
materialistic civilisation. Its insensate worship of mat¬ 
ter has given rise to a school which has been brought 
up to look upon materialistic advancement as the goal 
and which has lost all touch with the final thmgaof 
life. Self-indulgence is the Bolshevic creed, selrres- 
traint is the Satyagraha creed. If I can but induce the 
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Nation to accept SaKyagraha if only as a predominant 
factor in life, whether social or political, we need have 
no fear of the Bolshevic propaganda. In asking the 
Nation to accept Satyagraha, I am asking for the 
introduction in reality of nothing new. I have coined a 
new word for an ancient law that has hitherto mainly 
governed our lives, and I do prophesy that if we disobey 
the law of the final supremacy of the spirit over matter, 
-of liberty and love over brute force, in a few years time 
we shall have Bolshevism rampant in this land which 
was once so holy. 

MESSAGE TO SATY AGRA HIS 

On April 3, 1919, Mr. M. K. Gandhi sent the fol¬ 
lowing message from Bombay to Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar , Sditor of the Hindu, Madras :— 

Just arrived; having missed connection at Secun- 
dera b.id. 

Regarding the meeting at Delhi, I hope that the 
Delhi Tragedy will make Satyagrahis steel their hearts 
and the waverers to reconsider their position, I have 
no shadow of doubt that, by remaining true to the 
Pledge, we shall not only secure the withdrawal of the 
Rowlatt Legislation, but we shall kill the spirit of 
■terrorism lying behind, 

I hope the speeches on Sunday, the 6th April, will 
be free from anger or unworthy passion. The cause 
is too great and sacred to be damaged by exhibition 
of passion. We have no right to cry out against suffer 
ings self-invited. Undoubtedly there should be no 
coercion for the suspension of business or for fast. 




THE DELHI INCIDENT 

Mr, M. K. Gandhi sent the following Idler to the 
Press front Bombay under date 4 th April, 1919 

It is alleged against the Delhi people assembled at 
the Delhi Railway Station (1) that S' me of them were 
trying to coerce sweetmeat sellers into closing their 
stalls ; (2) that some were forcibly preventing people 
from plying tramcars and other vehicles ; (3) that some 
of them threw brickbats; (4) that the whole crowd that 
marched to the Station demanded the release of men 
who were said to be coercers and who were for that 
reason arrested at the instance of the Railway authori¬ 
ties ; (5) that the crowd declined to disperse when the 
Magistrate gave orders to disperse. I have read Sanyas! 
Swami Shradhanandji’s account of the tragedy. lam 
bound to accept it as true, unless it is authoritatively 
proved to be otherwise and his account seems to me to 
deny the allegations. I, 2 and 3. But assuming the 
truth of all allegations it does appear to me that the 
local authorities in Delhi have made use of a Nasmyth 
hammer to crush a fly. On their action, however, in 
firing on the crowd, I shall seek another opportunity of 
saying more. My purpose in writing this letter is merely 
to issue a note of warning to all Satyagrahis. I would, 
therefore, like to observe that the conduct described 
in the allegations 1 to 4, if true, would be inconsistent 
with the Satyagraha Pledge. The conduct described in 
allegations. can be consistent with the Pledge, but if he 
allegation is true, the conduct was premature, because 
the Committee contemplated in the Pledge, has not 
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decided upon the disobedience of orders that may be 
issued by ibe Magistrates under the Riot Act. I am 
anxious to make it as dear as I can that in this move¬ 
ment no pressure can be put upon people who do not 
wish to accept our suggestions and advice, the move* 
tnent being essentially one to secure the greatest freedom 
•for all Satyagrahis, cannot forcibly demand release of 
those who might be arrested, whether justly or unjustly, 
i he essence of the Pledge is to invite imprisonment and 
until the Committee decides upon the breach of the 
Riot Act, it is the duty of Satyagrahis to obey, without 
making the slightest ado, Magisterial orders to disperse, 
etc., and thus to demonstrate their law-abiding nature. I 
hope that the next Sunday at Satyagraha meetings, ail 
speeches will be free from passion, anger or resentment. 
The movement depends for its success entirely upon 
.perfect self-possession, self-restraint, absolute adherence 
to truth and unlimited capacity for self-suffering Before 
closing this letter, 1 would add that, in opposing the 
Row)ati Legislation, Satyagrahis are resisting the spirit 
of terrorism which lies behind it and of which it is a 
most glaring symptom. The Delhi tragedy imposes an 
added responsibility upon Satyagrahis of steeling their 
hearts and going on with their struggle until the Row- 
latt Legislation is withdrawn. 


MESSAGE TO MADRAS SATYAGRAHIS 


The following message from Mr, M* K> Gandhi was 
read at the great meeting in Madras held on the 
Satyagraha Day on 6th April :— 

I do hope that the Presidency that produced beauti¬ 
ful Valliamma, Nagappan, Narayanaswami and so many 
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others of your Presidency with whom I was privileged 
to work in South Africa will not quail in the presence 
of sacrifice demanded of us all. I am convinced Lhat 
reforms will be of no. avail, unless our would-be partners 
respect us. And we know that they only respect those 
who are capable of sacrificing for ideals, as themselves. 
See how unstintingly they poured out treasure and blood 
during the War. Ours is a nobier cause, and out means 
infinitely superior, in that we refrain from shedding 
blood, other than our own. 


MESSAGE TO THE BOMBAY CITIZENS 

At the Satyagraha Demonstrations in Bombay on 
6th April , Mr, M. K, Gandhi referred to the Delhi 
incident and pointed out :— 

We have two authoritative versions of the episode. 
One was Swami Shradhanandji's stating the peoples' 
version, and the other was Government’s, justifying 
the action of the local authorities. The two did not tally; 
they differed as to some main particulars. An impartial 
observer will regard both as partial statements. I beg 
of the popular party to assume for purposes of criticism 
the truth of the official narrative, but there are remark¬ 
able gaps in it amounting to the evasion of charges 
made against the local authorities by Sanyasi Shradha- 
nandji. His statement was the first in the field, and he 
was on the scene immediately after the shooting incident 
near the Railway Station. If the Government have 
sought the co-operation of the National Leaders to 
regulate the crowd, there would not have been any need 
for the display or use .of military force. Even if the 
official version was correct, there was no justification to 
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fire on the innocent people. The people were entirely 
unarmed, and‘at the worst what would they have done ? 
In any other place but India, the Police would have been 
deemed sufficient to meet an emergency of the Delhi 
type, armed with nothing more than batons He 
related, how in 1917 at Durban, a mob of 6,000 
Europeans bent upon lynching an innocent victim 
threatened the destruction of property worth £ 20, 000, 
including the lives of nearly twenty then, women and 
children, and a dozen Police, though they would have 
been justified in calling Military aid, contended with the 
crowd themselves and succeeded in peacefully dispersing 
it. The Delhi cr< wd had no such intention of hurting 
any body. It threatened to do nothing except, as alleged, 
it refused to disperse. The authorities could have 
peacefully regulated the crowd; nstead they followed 
the customary practice of calling the Military on the 
slightest pretext. He did not want to labour on the 
pomt. It was enough the crowd hurt nobody and were 
neither overawed nor infuriated. It was a remarkable 
incident that the people were sufficiently firm and self- 
possessed to hold a mass meeting of 40,000 after 
the shooting incidents, and it coverd the Delhi 
people with glory. He has always emphasised that 
the people who took part in the struggle against 
the Rowlatt Act will be self-possessed ancl peaceful, 
but he has never said that 'the people will not have 
to suffer. Mr. Gandhi further said that to the satvagra, 
his such suffering must be welcome. The sterner they 
were the better. They have undertaken to suffer unto 
death. Sanyasi Shradhanandji has wired saying that 4 
Mahommadans and 5 Hindus have so far died, and that 
about 20 people were missing and 13 persons were in 
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the hospital, being badly wounded- For Satyagrahis it 
was not a bad begirning. No country had ever risen, 
no nation had ever been made without sacrifice, and we 
were trying an experiment of building up ourselves by 
self-sacrifice without resorting to violence in any shape 
or form. That was a Satyagrahi, From Satyagrana 
standpoint the people s case in Delhi was weak, it; (H$t 
the crowd refused to disperse when asked to do so, and 
demanded the release of the two arrested men. Both 
acts were wrong. It was arrest and imprison nent 
they sought for by resorting to civil disobedience. In 
this movement it was open to Satyagrab.fs to disobey 
only those laws which are selected bv the Committee 
contemplated in the Fledge. Before being able to offer 
effective civil disobedience, we must acquire hab. ts of 
discipline, self-control and qualities of leaders hip and' 
obedience. Till these qualities were developed arid till 
the spirit of Salyagraha has permeated large bodies of 
men and women, Mr. Gandhi said he had advised that 
only such laws as can be individually disobeyed should 
be selected for disobedience, as, while disobeying Certain 
selected laws, it was incumbent on the people to show 
their law abiding character by respecting all the other 
laws. 


fJi 


SO 




fJlSTRlBUTION OF PROHIBITED LITERATURE 


The Satyagraha Committee advised that , for the 
Hive being, laws regarding prohibited literature and re¬ 
gistration, of Newspapers may be civilly disobeyed. 
Accordingly Mr. Gandhi, President , and Secretaries of 
the Satyagraha Sabha, Bombay , issued on April 7, the 
following notice fa organise, regulate and control the sale 
of these publications :— 

Satyagrahis should receive copies of prohibited 
literature for distribution. A limited number of copies 
can be had from the Secretaries of the Satyagraha 
Sabha. Satyagrahis should, so far as possible, write 
their names and addresses as sellers so that they may 
be traced easilv when wanted by the Government for 
prosecution. Naturally there can be no question of 
secret sale of this literature. At the same time, there 
should be no forwardness either in distributing it. It 
is open to Satvagrahis to form smalt groups of men and 
women to whom they may read this class of literature. 
The object in selecting prohibited literature is not 
merely to commit a civil breach of the lav/ regarding it 
but it is also to supply people with clean literature cf a 
high moral value. It 13 expected that the Government 
will confiscate such, Satyagrahis have to be as independ¬ 
ent of finance as possible. When therefore copies are 
confiscated, Satyagrahis are requested to make copies of 
prohibited literature themselves or by securing the assist¬ 
ance of willing friends avid to make use of it until it is 
confiscated by giving readings to the people from it. It 
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is stated that such readings would amount to dissemin¬ 
ation of prohibited literature. When whole copies are 
exhausted by dissemination or confiscation, Satyagrahis 
may continue civil disobedience by writing out and 
distributing extracts from accessible books, 

CIRCULATING UNREGISTERED NEWSPAPERS 
Regarding the civil breach of the law governing the 
publication of newspapers, the idea is to publish in every 
Satyagraha centre a written newspaper without register¬ 
ing It. It need not occupy more than one side of half a 
foolscap. When such a newspaper is edited, it will be 
found how difficult it is to fill up half a sheet, It is a 
well known fact that a vast majority of newspapers 
contain much padding. Further, it cannot be denied 
that newspaper articles written under the terror of 
the very strict newspaper law have a double mean¬ 
ing. A Satyagrahi for whom punishments provided 
by law have lost alt terror can give only in 
an unregistered newspaper his thoughts and opinion 
unhampered by any other consideration than that 
of his own conscience. His newspaper, therefore, if 
otherwise well edited, can become a most powerful 
vehicle for transmitting pure ideas in a concise manner, 
and there need be no fear of inability to circulate a 
hand-written newspaper, for it will be the duty of those 
who may receive the first copies to recopy till at last 
the process of multiplication is made to cover if neces¬ 
sary the whole of the masses of India and it must not be 
forgotten that we have in India the tradition of impart¬ 
ing instruction by oral teaching. 



MESSAGE AFTER ARREST 

Mr, Gandhi was arrested at Kosi on his way to 
Delhi ort the morning of the iQth April and served with 
an order not to enter the Punjab and the District of Delhi 
and to restrict himself to the Bombay Presidency. The 
officer serving the order treated him most politely, assur¬ 
ing him it would be his most painful duty to arrest 
him, if he elected i to disobey, but that there would be no 
ill-will between them , Mr. Gandhi smilingly said that 
he must elect to disobey as it was his duty, and that the 
officer ought also to do what was his duly. Mr, Gandhi 
then dictated the following message to Mr. Desai, his 
Secretary, laying special emphasis on his oral message 
that none shall resent his arrest or do anything tainted 
with untruth or violence which is sure to draw the sacred 
cause. The message reads 

To my countrymen. It is a matter of the highest 
satisfaction to me, as I hope to you, that I have received 
an order from the Punjab Government not to enter that 
Province and another from the Delhi Government not 
to enter Delhi, while an order of .the Government of 
India has been served on me immediately after which 
restricts me to Bombay. I had no hesitation in saying 
to the officer, who served the order on me, that I was 
bound in virtue of the pledge to disregard it, which I 
have done, and I shall presently find myself a free man, 
my body being taken by them in their custody. It was 
galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt Legis¬ 
lation disfigured the Statute Book. My arrest makes 
rue free. It now remains for you to do your duty 




which is clearly stated in. the Satyagraha Pledge, 
Follow it, and you will find it will be your 
Kamadhenn, l hope there will be no resentment about 
my arrest. I have received what I was seeking either 
withdrawal of the Rowlatt Legislation or imprison¬ 
ment. A departure from truth by a hair's breadth, or 
violence committed against anybody, whether English¬ 
man or Indian, will surely damn the great cause the 
Satyagrahis are handling, I hope the Hindu-Muslim 
unity, which seems now to have taken firm hold of the 
people, will become a reality and I feel convinced that 
it will only be a reality if the suggestions I have 
ventured to make in my communication to the Press 
are carried out. The responsibility of the Hindus 
in the matter is greater than that of Muhamma- 
clans, they being in a minority and I hope thej will 
discharge their responsibility in the manner worthy 
of their country. I have also made certain sugges¬ 
tions regarding the proposal of the Swadeshi vow. 
Now I commend them to your serious attention and you 
will find that, as your ideas of Satyagraha become 
natured, the Hindu-Muslim unity is but part of Satya¬ 
graha. Finally it is my firm belief that we shall obtain 
salvation only through suffering and not by v-e forms 
dropping on us from England, no matter how un^fntingly 
they might be granted. The English are a great -.non, 
but the weaker also go to the wall if they corns in contact 
with them. When they are themselves courageous they 
have borne untold sufferings and they only respond iO 
courage and sufferings and partnership With them is 
only possible after we have developed an indbrotuftie 
courage and a faculty for unlimited suffering. There 
is a fundamental difference between their civilisation 
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and ours. They believe in the doctrine of violence 
or brute force as the final arbiter. My reading 
of our civilisation is that we are expected to believe 
iu Soul Force or Moral Force as the final arbiter and 
this is Satyagraha. We are groaning under sufferings 
which we would avoid if we could, because we have 
swerved from the path laid down for us by our ancient 
civilisation. I hope that the Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Sikhs, Parsts, Christians, Jews and all who are born in 
India or who made India their land of adoption will 
fully participate in these National observances and I 
hope too that women will take therein as full a share 
as the men. 




The unregistered newspaper , the “batyagrohf*, which 
Mr. Gandhi as J Editor brought out in Bombay on the 1th 
April in defiance of the Press Act, was only a small 
sheet of paper sold for one pice. It stated among other 
things : “ The editor is liable at any moment to be 
arrested , and it is impossible to ensure the continuity of 
publication until India is in a happy position of supply¬ 
ing editors enough to take the place of those who are 
arrested. It is not our intention to break for all time the 
laws governing the publication of newspapers. This 
paper will, therefore, exist so long only as the Rowlatt 
Legislation is not withdrawn.'* It also contained the 
following instruction to Satyagrahis :— 

We are now in a position to expect to be arrested at 
any ns omen t. It is, therefore, necessary to bear in mind 
that, if any one is arrested, he should, without causing 
any difficulty, allow himself to be arresied, and, if sum- 
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moned to appear beldfe a Court, he should do so. No 
defence should be offered and no pleaders engaged in the 
matter. If a fine is imposed with the alternative o!: 
imprisonment, the imprisonment should be accepted. If 
only fine is imposed, it ought not to be paid; but his pro¬ 
perty, if he has any, should be allowed to be sold. I here 
should be no demonstration of grief or otherwise made 
f by the remaining Stayagrahis by reason of the arrest and 
imprisonment of their comrade. It cannot be too often 
repeated that we court imprisonment, and we may not 
complain of it, when we actually receive it. When once 
imprisoned, it is our duty to conform to all prison 
regulations, as prison reform is no part of our campaign 
at tbs present moment. A Satyagrahi may not resort 
to surreptitious practices. All that the Satyagrahis do, 
can only and must be done openly. ' S 


SATYAGRAHA AND DURAGRAHA. 


Mr- Qandhi arrived in Bombay, on the afternoon of 
iht i 1th April, having been prevented from entering the 
Provinces of Punjab and Delhi. An order was soon 
after served on him requiring him to confine his activi¬ 
ties within the limits of the Bombay Presidency . 
Having heard of the riots and the consequent bloodshed 
in different places, he caused the following message to 
be read at all the meetings that evening :— 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so 
much excitement and disturbance that followed my 
detention. It is not Satyagraha. It is worse than 
IXtragraha, Those who join.Satyagraha demonstra¬ 
tions were bound one and all to refrain at all hazard 
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from violence, not to throw stones or in any way 
whatever to injure anybody. 

But in Bombay, we have been throwing stones. We 
have obstructed tramcars by putting obstacles in the 
way. This is not Satyagraha, We have demanded the 
release of about 50 men who had been arrested tor 
deeds of violence. Our duty is chiefly to get ourselves 
arrested. It is breach of religious duty to endeavour to 
secure the release of those who have committed deeds 
of violence. We are not, therefore, justified on any 
grounds whatever in demanding the release of those 
who have been arrested. I have been asked whether 
a Satyagrahi is responsible for the results that 
follow from that movement, I have, replied that they 
are, I therefore suggest that if we cannot conduct 
this movement without the slightest violence from 
our side, the movement might have to be abandoned 
or it may be necessary to give it a different and still 
more restricted shape. It may be necessary to go even 
further. The time may come for me to offer Satya¬ 
graha against ourselves. I would not deem it a disgrace 
that we die, 1 shall be pained to hear of the death of 
a Satyagrahi, but I shall consider it to be the proper 
sacrifice given for the sake, of struggle. But if those 
who are not Satyagrahis who shall not have joined 
the movement, who are even against the movement* 
received any injury at all, every Satyagrahi will be 
responsible for that sinful injury. My responsibility 
will be a million times heavier. I have embarked 
upon the struggle with a due sense of responsibility. 

I have just heard that some English gentlemen 
have been injured. Some'may even have died from such 
injuries. If so, it would be a great blot on Satyagraha. 


m***, 


SPEECH AT AHMED A BAD 

For me, Englishmen too, am our brethren. We can 
h?ve noth in ff apainst them and for me, since such as I 
have descried, are sbnply unbearable, but I know how 
to offer Satyagraha against ourselves. As against our 
selves, what kind of Satyagraha can I offer ? 1 do not 

see what penance I can offer excepting that it m forme 
to fast and if need be, by so doing, to give up this body 
and thus prove the truth of Satyagraha. I appeal i.o 
you to peacefully disperse and to refrain from aci ^ tiiat 
may, in any way, bring disgrace upon the people of 

Bombay. 

SPEECH AT AHMED A BAD. 


The following is the full text of the speech of Mr 
•Gandhi delivered at a meeting of the citizens of 
Ahmedabad held at his Ashram, Sabarmatt, on Monday, 
the 14 th April , 1919 :— 

Brothers.—I mean to address myself mainly to 
yon. Brothers, the events that have happened in 
-course of the last few days have been most disgraceful 
to Ahmedabad, and as all these things have happened 
■in-my name, lam ashamed of them, and those who 
have been responsible for them have then >y not 
honoured me but disgraced me. A rapier run through 
my body could hardly have pained mo more, I bu’ r e 
said times without number that Satyagraha admits o ! .no 
violence, no pillage, no incendiarism and still in the 
name of Satyagraha we burnt down build mgs. forcibly 
captured weapons, exrorted money, stopped tram?,cut 
■off telegraph wires, killed innocent people and plundered 
shops and private houses. If deeds such as these could 
save me from the prison house or the scaffold, I should 
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not like to be so saved. I do wish to say in all earnest¬ 
ness that violence has not secured my discharge, A 
most brutal rumour was set afloat that Anasuya Bai was. 
arrested. The crowds were infuriated all the more, and 
disturbance increased. You have thereby disgraced 
Anasuya Bai and, under the cloak of her arrest, heinous 
deeds have been done. 

These deeds have not benefited the people in any 
way. They have done nothing but harm. The- 
buildings burnt down were public property and 
they will naturally be rebuilt at our expense. The 
loss due to the shops remaining closed is aiso our 
loss. The terrorism prevailing in the city due to- 
Martial Lr-w is also the result of this violence. 
It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost 
as a result of the operation of Martial Law. It this is 
a fact, then for that too, the deeds described above are- 
responsible. It will thus be seen that the events that 
have happened have done nothing but barm to us, 
Moreover they have most seriously damaged the Satya- 
graha movement. Had an entirely peaceful agitation- 
followed my arrest, the Rowlatt Act would have been 
out or on the point of being out of the Statute Book to¬ 
day It should not be a matter for surprise if the with¬ 
drawal of the Act is now delayed. When I was released 
on Friday my plan was to start for Delhi again on 
Saturday to seek re-arrest, and that would have been an- 
accession of strength to the movement. Now, instead of 
going to Delhi, it remains to me to ofFer Satyagraha 
against our own people, and as it is my determination to 
offer Satyagraha even unto death for securing the with¬ 
drawal of the Rowlatt legislation, I think the occasion 
has arrived when I should offer Satyagraha against our- 





selves for the violence that has occurred. And I shall do 
so at the sacrifice of my body, so long as we do not keep 
perfect, peace and cease from violence to person and pro* 
perty. How can I seek imprisonment unless I have 
absolute confidence that we shall no longer he guility of 
such errors ! Those desirous of joining the Satyagraha 
movement or of helping it must entirely abstain froa: 
violence. They may not resort to violence even on my 
being rearrested or on some such events happening 
Englishmen and women have been compelled to leave 
their homes and confine themselves to places o< 
protection in Shahi Bag, because their trust in oul 
harmlessness has received a rude shock A little 
thinking should convince ns that this is a matter of 
humiliation for us all. The sooner this state of 
things stops the better tor us. They are our brethren 
and it is our duty to inspire them with the belief that 
their persons are as sacred to us as our own and this is 
what we call Abhayadan* the first requisite of true reli¬ 
gion, Satyagraha without this is Duragraha, 

There are two distinct duties now before us. One 
is that we should firmly resolve upon refraining from 
all violence, and the other is that we should repent and 
do penance for our sins. So long as we don’t repent and 
do not realise our errors and make an open confession of 
them, we shall not truly change our course. The first 
step is that those of us who have captured weapons 
should surrender them. To show that we are really 
penitent we will contribute each of us not less than 
eight annas towards helping the families of those who 
have been killed by our acts- Though no amount of 
money contribution can altogether undo the results 
of the furious deeds of the past few days, our 
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contribution will be a slight token of our repen¬ 
tance. I hope and pray that no one will evade this 
contribution on the plea (hat he has had no part in 
those wicked acts. For if such as those who were no 
party to these deeds had all courageously and bravely 
gone forward to put down the lawlessness, the mob 
would have been checked in their career and would 
have immediately realised the wickedness of their 
doings. I venture to say that, if instead of giving 
money to the mob out of fear, we had rushed out to 
protect buildings and to save the innocent without fear 
of death, we con Id have succeeded in so doing. Unless 
■ve have this sort of courage, mischief makers will 
always try to intimidate us into participating in their 
misdeeds, hear of death makes us devoid both of valour 
acd religion. For want of valour is want of religi¬ 
ous faith. And having done little to stop the violence 
we have been all participators in the sins that have 
been committed. And we ought, therefore, to contribute 
our mite as a mark of our repentence. Each group can 
collect its own contributions and send them onto me 
through its collectors. I would also advise, if it is 
possible for you, to observe a twenty-four hour s fast in 
slight expiation of these sins. This fast should be ob¬ 
served in private and there is no need for crowds to go 
to the bathing ghats. 

I have thus far drawn attention to what appears to 
be your duty. I must now consider my own. My res 
■ponsibility js a million times greater than yours, I have 
placed Satyagraha before people for their acceptance, 
and I have lived in your midst for four years. I have also 
given some contribution to the special service of Ahmeda- 
bad. Its citizens are not quite unfamiliar with my views. 
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y It is alleged that I have without proper considera¬ 
tion persuaded thousands to join the movement. That 
allegation is, I admit, true to a certain extent, but to a 
certain extent only. It is open to anybody to say that 
but for the Satyagraha campaign, there would not 
have been this violence. For this, I have already 
done a penance, to my mind an unendurable one namely, 
that I hare had to postpone my visit to Delhi to seek 
rearrest and I have also been obliged to suggest a 
temporary restriction of Satyagraha to a limited'field. 
1 his has been more pamful to me than a wound but 
this penance is not enough, and I have, therefore, decided 
to fast: for three days, i.e., 72 hours. I hope my fast 
will pain no one. I believe a seventy-two hours’ fast 
is easier for me than a twenty-four hours’ fast for yoiu 
And I have imposed on rne a discipline which I can 
hear. If you really feel, pity for the suffering that wilt 
be caused to me, I request that that pity should always 
restrain you from ever again being party to the criminal 
acts of which I have complained. Take it from me 
that .we are not going to win Swarajya or benefit our 
country in the least by violence and terrorism. I am 
of opinion tnat if we have to wade through violence 
to obtain Swarajya and if a redress of grievances were 
to be only possible by means of ill will for and 
slaughter of English men, I, for one, would do without 
that Swarajya and without a redress of those grievances. 
I'or me life would not be worth living if Alimedabad 
con l idie5 to countenance violence in the name of truth 
The poet has called Gujarat the“Garvi” (Great and 
Glorious) Gujarat. The Alimedabad, its capita!, is the 
residence of many religious Hindus and Muhammadans- 
Deeds of public violence in a city like this is like an 



ocean being on fire. Who can quench that fire ? I can 
only orFer myself as a sacrifice to be burnt in that fire, 
and I therefore ask you all to help in the attainment 
of the result that I desire oat of my fast. May the 
love th" lured you into unworthy acts awaken you to 
a sense of the reality, and if that love does continue 
to animate you, beware that I may not have to fast 
myself to death. 

It seems that the deeds I have complained of have 
been done in an organised manner. There seems to be 
a definite design about them, and I am sure that there 
must be some educated and clever man or men behind 
them. They may be educated, but their education has 
not enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be 
so misguided, and I would ask them seriously to re¬ 
consider their views. To them and you I commend iny 
book “ Hind Swarajya” which, as I understand, may be 
printed and published without infringing the law 
1 hereby. 

Among the mill-hands, the spinners have been on 
strike for some days. 1 advise them to resume work im¬ 
mediately and to ask for increase if they want any, only 
after resuming work, and in a reasonable manner. To 
resort to the use of force to get any increase is suicidal. 

I would specially advise all mill-hands to altogether 
eschew violence. It is their interest to do so and I 
remind them of the promises made to Anasuya Bai and 
me that they would ever refrain from violence, I hope 
that all will now resume work. 






TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF TH E 
MOVEMENT. 


The following speak advising temporary suspension 
of the Satyagraha movement was made by Mr. Gandhi 
■at Bombay o» the 1 8th April :—• 

It is not without sorrow I feel compelled to advise 
the temporary suspension of civil disobedience. I give 
this advice not because I have less faith, now in its 
efficacy but because 1 have, if possible, greater faith 
than before. It is mv perception of the law of Satya¬ 
graha which impels me to suggest the suspension. I 
an? sorry when I embarked upon a mass movement, I 
underrated the forces of evil and I must now pause and 
consider how best to meet the situation. But whilst 
doing so, I wish to say that from a careful examination 
of the tragedy at Ahwedabad and Viramgaum, I am 
convinced that Satyagraha had nothing to do with the 
violence of the mob and that many swarmed round the 
banner of mischief raised by the rnob largely because of 
their affection for Anasuya Bai and myself. Had the 
Government in an unwise manner not prey ented me from 
entering Delhi and so compelled me to disobey their 
orders, I feel certain that Ahrnedabad and Viramgaum 
would have remained free from the horrors of the last 
week. In other words Satyagraha has neither been the 
cause nor the occasion of the upheaval. If anything, 
the presence of Satyagraha has acted as a check ever 
so slight upon the perviously existing lawless elements. 

As regards events in the Punjab, it is admitted that 
they are unconnected with the Satyagraha movement. 
Tn the course of the Satyagraha struggle in South 
Africa several thousands of intentured Indians had 
struck work. This was Satyagraha strike and, there¬ 
fore, entirely peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the 
strike was going on, a strike of European miners, 
railway employees, etc., was declared. Overtures 
were made to me to make common cause with the 
European strikers. As a Salyagrahi I did not require 
a moment’s consideration to decline to do so. I went 
further, and for fear of our strike being classed with the 
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strike of the Europeans in which methods of violence and 
use of arms found a prominent place ours was suspended 
and Salyagraha from that mortimt came to be recog¬ 
nised by the Europeans of Sout h Af rica as an honourable 
and honest movement; in the words of General Smuts, 
a constitutional movement. I can c!o no less at the 
present critical moment, I would be untrue to Saiya¬ 
graha if 1 allowed it by any action of mine to be used 
as an occasion for feeding violence, for embittering rela¬ 
tions between the English and the Indians. Our 
Saiyagraha must, therefore, new consist in ceaselessly 
helping the authorities in all the ways available to us 
as Saiyagrahis to restore order and to curb lawlessness, 
We can turn tho tragedies going on before us to good 
account if we could but succeed in gaining the adherence 
of the masses to the fundamental principles of 
Saiyagraha. Saiyagraha is like a banian tree with in¬ 
numerable branches. Civil disobedience is one such 
branch- Salyn (truth) and Ahimsa (non-violence) 
together make the par- ni trunk from which all innumer¬ 
able branches shoot out. We have found by bitter 
experience hat whilst in an atmosphere of lawlessness 
( ■ d vovi-dience found ready acceptance, Satya (truth) 
and Ahimm (non-violence; front which alone civil 
ih . I .’ ]'v.ce can worthily spring, have commanded 
no respect. Ours then is a lierculian task, but 
w > -.-ay T ‘OX shirk it. We must fearlessly spread 
if c doctrine of Satya and ahimsa and then and not till 
tberf, shall we be able to undertake mass Saiyagraha . 
If y a x t it ude t ow a rds t he Row la 11 
unchanged. Indeed, I do feel that 
lation is one of the many causes of 
33ut m a surcharged atmosphere 1 
examining these causes. The main and only purpose of 
tins leitei is to advise all Salyagrahis to temporarily 
suspend civil disobedience, to give Government effec¬ 
tive co-operation in restoring order and by preaching 
and practice to gain adherence to the fundamental 
principles mentioned above. 


legislation remains 
the Rowlatt legis- 
the present unrest', 
must refrain from 
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THE PUNJAB & KHII.AFAT WRONGS 

[In a public letter dated the 2lst July, 1919. Mr. Gandhi an¬ 
nounced that in response to the warnings conveyed to him by the- 
Government of India and H. £. the Governor of Bombay that the 
resumption of civil disobedience was likely to be attended with 
serious consequences to public security and in response to the urgent 
pressure brought on him by Moderate leaders all over the country and 
some extremist colleagues, he decided not to resume civil resisteace 
fearing a recrudescence of mob violence. But though- further resis¬ 
tance was suspended, the course of events inevitably fed the- 
rancour of the people. The disturbances which began in March 
at Delhi had spread to Lahore and Amritsr.r by the 10th April, where 
Martial Law was proclaimed on the loth. Three other districts subse¬ 
quently cam* under the military regime. The tragedy of Jullian- 
wallah Bagh where an unarmed and defenceless crowd were 
ruthlessly massacred by General Dyer rankled in the minds of the 
people as an unwarrantable barbarity. Slowly again the cruelties 
and indignities of die Martial law regime with its crawling orders 
and thundering sentences for trivial offences, eked otit and fed the 
flames of pop alar indignation. Meanwhile another specific grievance 
was added to the already long list. Nearly a year had elapsed 
since the declaration of Armistice in November 1918 and the treaty 
with Turkey was yet in the making. British opinion was supposed 
to be inimical to Turkey and the anxiety of Indian Muslims increas¬ 
ed with the delay in the settlement. It was widely feared that the 
Allies wanted to deal a heavy blow on the suzerainty of the 
Sultan over Muslim peoples. The dismemberment of the Empire of 
the Khalifa is a thing unthinkable to the Muslim world. An Indian 
Khilafat movement was set on foot in which, somewhat to the. 
embarrassment of many, Mr. Gandhi, who was already leading 
India in the Eowlatt and Punjab agitations, plunged with all the 
ardour of conviction. Thus the Punjab wrongs and the Khilafat 
question were the mainstay of a great agitation under the lead of 

3* : 





Mr. Gandin, assisted by the Congress, the Muslim league, the 
Khilafat Conference and their many subsidiary organisations ail over 
the country. Brit the peculiarity of Mr- Gandhi a lead was in his 
methods which were altogether novel in the history of agitations 
hereor elsewhere. We shall have many occasions to refer to the 
Non-co-operation movement and his innumerable speeches thereon , 
but webgtn with the cardinal features in Mr. Gandhi’s programme, 
which are fasting, prayer and hartals; Writing on October 4, 

* 1919 in his Young India, Mr. Gandhi observed 

In spite of the Herculean efforts made by the Punjab 
Government to crush the spirit of the people, prayer and 
fasting and hartal arc institutions as old as the hills and 
cannot be stopped. Two illuminating abstracts from the 
bulky volumes published by the Government and containing 
a record of sentences inflicted by Martial Law Commissions 
^nd Summary Courts show although dimly what has happen¬ 
ed during the past few months to the people of the Punjab. 
The leading cases examined by me have shaken my faith 
in the justice of these sentences. The sentence of stripes 
is beyond recall as are the 18 death sentences. Who will 
answer for them if they are proved to have been unjustly 
pronounced ? 

Put sentences or no sentences, the spirit of the people 
is unbreakable. The Moslem Conference of Lucknow has 
proclaimed Friday, the 17 th instant, as a day of fasting and 
prayer. The preliminaries will he presently arranged. The 
day is to be called the Khalil ate day. Mr. Andrews’ letter 
shows clearly what the Khalifate question is and how just 
is the case of the Muhamedans. He agrees with the 
suggestion I have ventured to make, viz, that, if justice 
cannot be obtained for Turkey, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford must resign. But better than resignation, better 
than protests are the prayers of the just. I therefore 
welcome the Lucknow resolution. Prayer expresses the soul's 
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longing and fasting sets the soul free for efficacious prayer 
•jn *»y opinion, a national fast and national prayer should be 
accompanied by suspension of business. I therefore with¬ 
out hesitation advise suspension of business provided it is 
carried out with calmness and dignity and provided it is 
■entirely voluntary. Those who are required for necessary 
work such as hospital, sanitation, off-loading of steamers etc., 
should not be endtled to suspend work. And I suggest 
that on this day of fast there are no processions, no meet¬ 
ings. People should remain indoors and devote them¬ 
selves entirely to prayer. 

It goes without.saying that it is the bonndea duty of 
i:he Hindus and other religious denominations to associate 
'themselves with their Muhamcdan brethren. It is ths 
surest and simplest method of bringing about the Hindu- 
Muhamedau unity. It is the privilege of friendship to 
extend the hand of fellowship and adversity is the crucible 
in which friendship is tested. Let millions of Hindus show 
to the Muhomedans that they are one with them in 
■sorrow, 

I would respectfully urge the Government to ma fc e 
common cause with the people had encourage and regulate 
this peaceful exhibition of their feelings. Let the people 
not think that Government will put any obstacles ' dPecly 
or indirectly in their way, 

I would urge the modern generation not to regard 
fasting and prayer with scepticism or distrust. The greatest 
teachers of the world have deri ved extraordinary powers for 
the good of humanity and attained clarity of vision throw-h 
■fasting and prayer. Much of this discipline runs to waste, 
because instead of being a matter of the heart, it is often 
resorted to for stage effect. I would therefore warn the 
■bodies of this movement against any Such suiMdal nunoeu- 
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vring. Let them have a living faith in what they urge Or 
let them drop it. We are now beginning to attract millions- 
of our countrymen. We shall- deserve their curses if we 
consciously lead them astray. Whether Hindus or Muhame - 
dans, we have all got the religious spirit-in us. Let it not 
be undermined by our playing at religion. 


THE AMRITSAR APPEALS. 

[Before the end of the year. Indian opinion was greatly exas¬ 
perated by the evidence of 'General Dyer and other Martial Law ad- 
roinistrators'befdre the Hunter Committee which began the enquiry 
about the endof October. The evidence of the Military officers shock¬ 
ed the sentiments of the public which were horrified by the revelations - 
of cruelty and heartlessness. "When the Congress met .hi Amritsar. 
:he scene of the tragedy, feeling ran high and the President. Pandit 
Motjlat Nehru, drew* up a lengthy indictment against the Government. 
3«st before the day of the session the political prisoners were released 
as the effeci of a Royal Proclamation and Mr. Gandhi exercised a 
sobering influence over the Congress and even moved a resolution 
ron-.-c*.vr.;ag mcb excesses though under provocation. But soon 
tvVu tie Co** gross, when he found that the fate of the other 
■■ one : was decreed by. the Privy Council's dismissal of their 
•■'.'i ' -’-h- wltbott further trial, ho wrote to the press earnestly urging 
i -iS-.'Ca ior the victims of Martial Law:—] 

So these appeals have been dismissed in spite of the 
•n'rocacy.of the best counsel that were obtainable. The Privy 
v’omici] has confirmed lawless procedure. I must confess 
that the judgment does not come upon me quite as a 
surprise though the remarks of the judges as Sir Simon was 
developing as arguments on behalf of the appellants, led 
t>ne to expect a favourable verdict. My opinion based upon 
a study of political cases is that the judgments even of the 
highest Tribunals are not unaffected by subtle political 





con side rations, The most elaborate precautions taken to 
procure a purely judicial mind must break down at critical 
moments. The Privy Council cannot be tree from the 
limitations of all human institutions which are good enough 
only for normal conditions. The consequences of a decision 
favourable to the people would have exposed the Indian 
Government to indescribable discredit from which it would 
have been difficult to free itself for a generation. 

Its political significance can be gauged from the. fact 
that, as soon as the news was received in Lahore all the 
preparations that were made to accord a fitting welcome to 
Lain Lajpat Rat were immediately cancelled and the capital 
of the Punjab was reported to be in deep mounting. 
■Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches to the Govei ntnent 
by reason of the judgment, because rightly or wrongly the 
popular opinion will be that there is no justice under the 
British constitution when large political or racial considera¬ 
tions are involved. 

There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe. The 
'human and especially the Indian mind quickly responds to 
generosity. I hope that, without the necessity of an 
agitation or. petitions, the Punjab Government or theCentral 
Government will immediately cancel the death sentences 
and if at all possible, simultaneously set the appellants 
■free. 

This is required by t*o considerations, each equally 
important. The first, is that of restoring public confidence 
which I have already mentioned. The second is fulfilment 
■of the Royal Proclamation to the letter. That great political 
document orders the release of all the political offenders 
who may not by their release prove a danger to society. No 
one can possibly suggest that the twenty-one appellants 
will, if they are set free, in any shape or form constitute a 
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danger to society. 'I hey never had committed any crimes 
bet ore. Most of them were regarded as respectable and 
orderly citizens. I hey were not known to belong to any 
revolutionary society. If they committed any crimes at all,, 
they were committed only under the impulse of the moment 
and under what to them was grave provocation. Moreover, 
the public believe that the majority of the convictions by 
the Martial Law i’ribunals were unsupported by any good- 
evidence. I, therefore, hope that the Government, which 
have So far been doing well in discharging political- 
offenders even when they were caught in the act, will not 
hesitate to release these appellants, and thus earn the good' 
will of the whole of India. It is an act of generosity done 
in the hour of triumph which is the most effective. And in 
the popular opinion this dismissal of the appeal has been, 
regarded as a triumph for the Government. 

1 would respectfully plead with the Punjab friends not 
to lose heart. We must calmly prepare ourselves .for the 
worst. if. the convictions are good, if the men convicted 
have been guilty of murders or incitements to murder, why 
should they escape punishment ? If they have not com¬ 
mitted these crimes as we believe most at least have not, 
w hy should we escape the usual fate of all who are trying 
to rise a step higher ? Why should we fear the sacrifice i£ 
we would rise / No nations have ever risen without sacrifice 
and sacrifice can only be spoken of in connection with 
innocence and not with crime. 




THE KHlLAEAT QUESTION. 

[In the first week of March, 1920, Mr. Gandhi issued the following 
manifesto regarding the Kbilafat question. In this manifesto Mr 
Gandhi enunciated the duty of the Muslims, as indeed o f all India 
in case the agitation should fail to secure the re Iress of the Khtia- 
fat wrong-] 

The Khalifat question has now-become a question of 
questions. It has become an imperial question of the firs?, 
magnitude. 

The great prelates of England and the Mohammedan 
leaders combined have brought the question to the force. 
The prelates threw down the challenge. The Muslim 
leaders have taken it up, 

I trust the Hindus will realise that the Khilafat 
question overshadows the-Reforms and everything else. 

If the Muslim claim was unjust, apart from the 
Muslim scriptures, one might hesitate to support it 
merely on scriptural authority. But when a just claim is 
supported by scriptures it becomes i-rresistible. 

Briefly put the <laim is that the Turks should retain 
European Turkey subject to full guarantees for the protec¬ 
tion of non-Musluu raes under the 'Turkish Empire and 
that the Sultan should control the Holy places of Islam and 
should have suzerainty over Jazirat-ul-Aras i.e., Arabia as 
defined by the Moslem savants, subject to self-governing 
rights being given to the Arabs if they so desire. This was 
w ; hat was promised by Mr. Lloyd George and this was what 
Lord Harding contemplated. The Mohammedan 

soldiers would not have fought to deprive Turkey of her 
pp^Sgions,, .’JTr deprive the Khalibof this suzerainty is 
to reduce the Khilafat to a nullity. 
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To restore to Turkey, subject to necessary guarantees, 
what was hers before war, is a Christian solution. To 
wrest any of her possessions from her tor the sake of 
punishing' her is a gunpowder solution. The Allies or 
England in the hour of her triumph must, be scrupulously 
just. To reduce the Turks to impotence would be not only 
unjust, it would be a b each of solemn declarations and 
promises. It is to be wished that the Viceroy will take hss 
courage in both bis hands and place himself at the head 
of the Khilafat agitation at Lord llardinge did at the time 
of the Sxith African tl Passive Resistance " struggle and 
.thus like his predecessor give a dear and emphatic 
■direction to an agitation which under impulsive Or faulty 
leadership may lead to disastrous consequences. 

But the situation rests more with us, Hindus and 
Mohammedans, than with the Viceroy and s ill more 
• ;fh the Moslem leaders than with the Hindus or 

Viceroy. 

rhere are signs already of impatience on the \ art of 
friends and impatience may any day he reduced to 
■ >va..‘ -itss and the latter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And !. y.'h't! ( could persuade evei)one to see that violence 

is Suicide.. 

Sdpposing the Muslim demands are riot granted by the 
Allies or say England t I see nuking but hope in Mr. 
Montagu’;, brave defence of the Muslim position and Mt* 
Lloyd George's interpretation of his own declaration. Tiue, 
t he latter is halting but he can secure full justice under 
it; Hut we must suppose the worst and ejtpect and strive 
for the best. How to strive is the question. 

What we may not do is clear enough. 

(ij There should be no violence in thought, speech 
or deed. 
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( 2 ) Therefore there should be no boycott of British 
goods by way of revenge or punish men t. Boycott- in my 
opinion is a form, of violence. Moreover even if it were- 
desirable it is totally impracticable. 

( 3 ) There should be ho rest till the minimum is achieved* 
(l) There should he uo mixing up of other ques¬ 
tions with the Khilafat, e. g., the Egyptian question. 

Let us see what must be dorse:— 

( 1 ) The cessation of business on the 19 th instant and 
expression of the mini man demands by means of one single 
resolution. 

This is a necessary first step provided that the “hartal '' 
is absolutely voluntary and the employees are not asked to 
leave their work unless they receive permission from their 
•employers. I would strongly urge that the mill-hands 
-should be left untouched. The further proviso is that there 
should be no vi olence accompanying the ‘'hartal.” I have 
oben been told that the C. I. D's sometimes provoke 
violence: I do tut believe hi it as a great charge. But 
even if it be H ue, our discipline should make it impossible. 
Our success depends solely on our ability to control, guide 
and discipline the masses. 

Now a word as to what may be done, if the demands 
are not- g. anted. The barbarous method is warfare open or 
secret. This must be ruled out if only because it is imprac¬ 
ticable. If I could but persuade everyone that it is always 
ibad, we should gain all ia'tVful ends much quicker. The 
power that an individual or a nation forswearing violence 
genera es, is ^ power that is irresistible. But my argu¬ 
ment to-day against violence is based upoi* pure 
■expediency. 

Non-co-peration is therefore the only remedy left open 
do us. It is the clearest remedy as it is the most effective. 
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when if is absolutely free from all violence. It becomes a. 
duty when co-ojeration means degradation or humiliation, 
or an injury to onVs cherished religious sentiments, Eng¬ 
land cannot expect a meek submission by us to an unjust 
usurpation'of rights which to Mussalmans means matters 
of life and death. We may, theiefore, begirt at the top as- 
also the bottom. Those who are holding offices of honour 
or emoluments ought to give them up. Those who belong, 
to the menial services under the Government should do- 
likewise. Non-co-operation does not apply tc service under 
private individuals. I cannot approve of the threat o£ 
ostracism against those who do not adopt the remedy of- 
Non-co-ope ration. It is only a voluntary withdrawal which, 
is effective, for, voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of. 
popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldier 
to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, not the first 
step, We should be entitled to take that step when the 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Premier desert us. 
Moreover, every step in withdrawing co-operation has lo ter 
.taken with the greatest deliberation. We must proceed 
slowly so as to ensure the retention of Self-control under 
the fiercest heat. 

Many look upon the Calcutta resolutions with the deep¬ 
est alarm. They scent in them a preparation for violence. 
Ido not look upon them in that light, though I do not. 
approve of the tone of some of them, I have already men¬ 
tioned those whose subject matter I dislike. 

“Can. Hindus accept all the resolutions/" is the ques¬ 
tion addressed by some. I can only speak for myself. I will 
co-operate whole-heartedly with the Muslim friends in the 
prosecution of their just demand so long as they act with 
sufficient restraint and so long as I feel sure that they do¬ 
nut, wish to resort to or countenance violence. I. shouli 
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cease to co-operate and advice every Hindu and for that 
matter every one else to cease to co-operate, the moment 
there was violence actually dune, advised or countenanced. 

I would, therefore, urge upon all speakers the exercise of 
the greatest restraint under the greatest provocation. There 
is certainly of victory if firmness is combined with gentle- 
‘ness. The cause is doomed if anger, hatred, ill-will, reck¬ 
lessness, and finally vie lenee are to reign supreme. I shall' 
resist them all my life even if 1 should alone. My 
goal is friendship with the world and I can combine the 
greatest love with the greatest opposition to wrong. 


WHY 1 HAVE JOINED THE KHILAFAT 
MOVEMENT. 

Pn Gandhi’s wholehearted ; spousal of the Khilafat cause was- 
the subject of considerable discussion in the early stage.: of the 
movement. In answer to numerous letters ironr his countrymen and 
from abroad, Mr. Gandhi explained in an article in his Voting. 
ItuSia, of April 28, 1920, the reason why he joined the Khilafat 
movement:—j 

Aa esteemed South African friend who ts at present 
living in England has written to me a letter from which I 
make the following excerpts :— 

", Yon will doubtless renumber having met me la South Africa 
at the. time when the Rev. j, J. Dote was assisting you in your 
campaign there and I subsequently returned to England deeply im¬ 
pressed with the rightness of your attitude in that country. During, 
iibe months before war I wrote and lectured and spohe on your be— 
, half in several places which 1 do not regrit. Since returning from 
ipilit^ry service, however, I have noticed b*om the papers that yen 

appear to be adopting a more militant attitude.I notice a 

report in the Timet that yon are assisting and countenancing a. 
union between the Hindus and Moslems with a view of embarrass 
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: cg England and the Allied Powers in the matter of the dismember ¬ 
ment of the Ottoman Empire or the ejection of the Turkish Govern - 
merit from Constantinople. Knowing as I do your sense of justice 
and your humane instincts I feel that I am entitled, in view of the 
humble part that I have taken to promote your interests on this side., 
to ask you whether this latter report is correct. 1 cannot, believe 
that yon have wrongly countenanced a movement to place the crae - 
and unjust despotism oi the Slambonl Government above the inter¬ 
ests of humanity, for if any country has crippled those interests in 
the East it has surely been Turkey. I am personally familiar with 
the conditions in Syria and Armenia and I can only suppose ‘.hat il 
the report which the Times has published is correct, you have 
thrown to one stile, your moral responsibilities and a'hed yourself 
with one of the prevailing anarchies. However, until I hear that this; 
is not your attitude, 1 cannot prejudice my mind. Perhaps you will 
do me the favour of sending me a reply.” 

I have sent a reply to the writer. Bat as the views 
expressed in the .[notation are likely to be shared by many 
of. mv English friends and as I do not wish, if I can possibly 
help it, to forefeit their friendship or their esteem, I shall 
endeavour to state my position as clearly as I can on 
the Khilafat question. The letter shows what risk public 
men run through irresponsible journalism. I have not seen 
the Tims report referred to by my friend. But it is evident 
that the report has made the writer to suspect my alliance 
with " the prevailing anarchies ” and to think that I have 
u thrown to one side ” my ‘‘ moral responsibilities,” 

It is just my Sense of morai responsibilities which has 
made me take up the Khilafat question and to identify 
myself entirely with the Mahonnedans. it is perfectly true 
that I am assisting and countenancing the union between 
Hindus and Muslims, but certainly not with “a view of 
embarrassing England and the Allied Powers in the matter 
of the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire.” It is con¬ 
trary to my creed to embarrass governments or anybody else. 
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This does not however mean that certain acts of mine may 
not result in embarrassment. But l should not hold myself 
responsible for having caused embarrassment when I resist 
the wrong of a wrong-doer by refusing assistance in his 
wrong-doing. On the Khilafai question I refuse to be 
party to a bioken pledge. Mr. Lloyd George’s solemn 
declaration is practically the whole of the case for Indian 
Mahomedans and when that case is fortified by scriptural 
authority it becomes unanswerable. Moreover, it is incor¬ 
rect to say that I have “ allied myself to one of the 
prevailing anarchies” or that I have ‘wrongly countenanced 
the movement to place the cruel and unjust despotism or 
the Stamboul Government above the interests of humanity." 
In the whole of the Mahomedun demand there is no 
Insistance on the retention of the so-called unjust des¬ 
potism of the Stamboul Government; on the contrary the 
Mahomedans have accepted the principle of taking full 
guarantees from that Government for the protection of 
non-Muslim minorities. I do not know how far the condi¬ 
tion ot Armenia and Syria may be considered as anarchy, 
and how far the Turkish Government may be held respon¬ 
sible for it. J much suspect that the reports from these 
quarters are much exaggerated and that the European 
powers are themselves in a measure responsible for what 
misrule there may be in Armenia and Syria. But I am in 
no way interested in supporting Turkish or any other 
anarchy. The Allied Powers can easily prevent it by means 
other than that of ending Turkish rule or dismembering 
and weakening the Ottoman Empire. The Allied Powers 
are not dealing with a new situation. .If Turkey was to 'be. 
partitioned, the position should have been made clear at 
the commencement of the war. There would then have 
been no question of a broken pledge. As it is, no Indian 
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MakomedUn has any regard for the promises t>F British 
Ministers, In his opinion, rhe cry agxum Turkey is that of 
Christianity vs. Islam with England as the leader in tire cry. 
i he latest cablegram from Mr. Mahallied Aii strengthens 
:the impression, fur he says that unlike as in England his 
deputation is receiving much support from the French 
Government and the people. 

Thus, if it is true, as I hoi 1 it Is true that the Indian 
Mussulmans have a cause that is just and!* is supported by 
rscripturaj authority, then for the Hindus not to support them 
to the utmost would be a cowardly breach- of brotherhood 
and they would forfeit all claim to consideration, from then 
Mahomed&n countrymen. As a public-server, therefore, I 
would be unworthy of the position I claim, if I did not sup¬ 
port Indian Mussulmans in their struggle to maintain the 
Khilafat in accordance with their religious belief. I believe 
that iil supporting them I am rendering a service to "the 
Empire, because by assisting my Mahomedan countrymen 
to give a disciplined expression to their sentiment, it be¬ 
comes possible to make the agitation thoroughly orderly 
and even successful. 


CONGRESS REPORT ON THE PUNJAB 
DISORDERS. 

[Tne Report of the Com nissioaees appointed by the S ib-Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress in Nov. 1919 to enquire into the Punjab 
disorders togethor with the evidence taken by them was published in 
May 1930- The Report was signed by .M. K. Gmltii, C. R. Das, 
.-ibbat. lyabji and M.R. jayakar who had examined over 1,700 cases 
and sets ■'ted about 650 statements for pagination. The i aclusfea of 
Mr. Gandhi's name among the Com iiissio&ers- was accepted by all 
as a guarantee for accuracy. The report bears the impress of Mr 
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Gandhi's hands and though it was the joint production of aU the 
Coramissianew it was at once conceded that Mr. Gandhi'a share alike 
in the examination and sifting of evidence and in drawing the con¬ 
clusions was considerable. As Mr. Gandhi has stood by the findings 
of Ills committee we may here reproduce the more important portions 
of the Report.] 

We have been obliged in places to use strong language, 
hut we have used every adjective with clue deliberation. 
If anything, we have understated the case against the Pun¬ 
jab Government. We recognise ws have not right to ex¬ 
pect an impossible standard of correctness from the 
Government. In times of excitement and difficulty, any 
officer is prone to make mistakes in spite of best inten¬ 
tions. We recognise, too, that when the country is on the 
•eve of important changes being introduce i in the adminis¬ 
tration, and the Sovereign has made an appeal to officials 
and the people for co-operation, we should say nothing 
that may be calculated to retard progress. 

But we feel that it is not possible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by responsible 
•officers, as it would not be possible, no muter how bright 
the future might be, to ignore criminal acts of the people- 
In our opinion, it is more necessary now than ever before, 
that official wrong should be purged as Well as the peoples. 
The task of working the reforms and miking India realise 
her goal in the quickest time possible would well nigh be im¬ 
possible if both the people and the offi dais did not approach 
it with clean hands and clean minds. It, therefore, we re¬ 
commend that the officials who have erred should be 
brought to justice, we <jh so, notin a vindictive spirit, but in 
■order that the administration of she country miy become 
purified of corruption and injustice. Whilst? therefore, we 
believe that the mob excesses in Anritsar and else where 





were wrong and deserving of condemnation, we are equally 
sure the popular misdeeds have been more than punished’ 
by the action of the authorities. 


We believe, had Mr. Gandhi not been ^nested whilst he- 
he was on his w ay to Delhi and the Punjab and had Kitch- 
lew and Satyapal not been arrested and deported, innocent 
English lives would have been saved and valuable property, 
including Christian churches, not destroyed. These two 
acts of the Punjab Government were uncalled for and 
served like matches applied to material tendered inflam¬ 
mable by previous processes. 

In examining in detail the events in different districts ofc 
the Punjab, we have refrained from saying anything regard¬ 
ing the Government of India. It is impossible, however, to 
ignore or slur over the inaction, if not active participations 
of the Central Government in official action. The Viceroy 
never took the trouble to examine the people’s case. He- 
ignored the telegrams and letters from individuals and 
public bodies. He endorsed the action of the Pun jab Govern¬ 
ment without enquiry, and clothed the officials with indetn. 
nityin indecent haste. He never went to the Punjab to make 
a personal enquiry, even after the occurrences. He ought to 
have known, at least in May, everything that various official 
witnesses have admitted, and yet he failed to inform .he 
public or the Imperial Government of the full nature of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre or the subsequent acts done 
under Martial law. He became a party to preventing even 
a noble and well-known English Christian of unimpeach¬ 
able veracity, in the person of Mr. Andrews, from proceed¬ 
ing to the Punjab whilst he was ori his way, not to inflame 
passions, but simply to find out the truth. H® allowed 
Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary, Punjab Government, to 
ind ulge in distortion of facts and to insult Pundit Madast; 
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■Mohan Malayjya whose statements made in the Council 
have almost all now been proved to be true out of the 
mouths of official witnesses themselves. He expressed such 
it callous indifference to popular feelings and betrayed such 
criminal want of imagination that he would not postpone 
death sentences pronounced tjy the Martial Law tribunal, 
except after he was forced to do so by the Secretary of State 
for India. He seems to have closed his heart against further 
light by shutting cut questions by a responsible member of 
the Council like Pundit Madan Mohan MaUviya. He 
would not visit the Punjab for local inquiry. We refrain from 
criticising his attitade over the Roy/] att agitation. But a 
sense of public safety forbids us to ignore His Excellency's 
inability to appreciate and deal with the situation in April, 
Whilst, therefore, we do not think His Excellency has .wil¬ 
fully neglected the interests of those who were entrusted to 
his charge by His Majesty, we regret to say that H. E. 
Lord Chelmsford has proved himself Incapable of holding 
the,high office to which he was called, and we are of opinioi 
that His Excellency should be re-called. 

We summarise below our other conclusions,: — 

The people of the Punjab were incensed against Sir 
M. O’Dwyer's administration by reason of his studied con¬ 
tempt anti distrust of the educated classes, and by the rea¬ 
son of the cruel and compulsory methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits and monetary c:oj:t; ; .•utionS 
and by his suppression of public opinion, by gfgging the 
local press and shutting out Nationalist nev sp pers from 
outside the Punjab, 

The Rowlatt agitation disturbed the public mind and 
shocked confidence iri the goodwill of the ■Government. 
This was shared by the Punjab in a fuller measure perhaps, 
than el sew here, because of the use made by Sir Michel 
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0 Dwyer of the Du'ence of lidia Act foe purposes of 
stifling public movements. 

The Silty a gr ah a movement and hartal, which was 
designed as a precursor of it, whilst they vitalised the whole 
country into activity, saved it from more awful and more 
widespread calamities by restraining violent tendencies 
and passions of the people. 

The Rowlatt agitation was not conceited in an anti~ 
British .spirit and the Sttyagrahi unvenent was conce ived 
and conducted in a spirit entirely free fron ill-will' a id vio¬ 
lence. There was no conspiracy to overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment in the Punjab. 

The a r rest and internment of M-. Gmdhi aid the 
arrests and deportations* of Kttchlew and Satyapal were liii— 
justifiable and were the only direct cause of the hysterical 
popular excitement. 

Mob 'tiolence, which began at Amritsar, was directly 
due to the firing at the Railway overbridge and the sight 
of dead and wounded, at a time when the excitement had 
reached white heat. 

Whatever the cause of provocation, the mobe excesses 
are deeply to be regretted and condemned- 

9o far as the facts are publicly known, no reasob able 
cause has been shown to justify the introduction of martial 
law. 

Ipeach case rrurti.il law was proclaimed after order 
had been completely restored. 

Even if a be held that the introduction of martial law 
was a State necessity, it was unduly prolonged. 

Most of the measures taken under martial law in all 
the five districts were unnecessary, cruel, oppressive and 
in utter disregard of the feelings of the people affected by 
them. 



In Lahore, Akalgrah, Ramnagar, Gujerat, JaiUalpur, 
Jattan. Lyailpur and Sheikhupura, there were no mob ex¬ 
cesses worthy o.f the name. 


The j all ian walla Hugh massacre was calculated piece 
c: inhumanity towards utterly innocent and ururmed men 
including children, and unparratlcled for its ferocity in the 
history of modem British administration. 

Martial law tribunals and summary courts were made 
the means of harassing innocent people and resulted in an 
abortion of justice on a wide scale, and under the name o£ 
justice vansed moral and material suffering to hundreds of 
men and women. 

The crawling order and other fancy punishments were 
unworthy of a civilized administration, and were symp¬ 
tomatic of the moral degradation of their inventors. 

The imposition of indemnity and of punitive police at 
various places, notwithstanding the exemplary and vindic¬ 
tive punishments meted out through nearly two long months 
to innocent men and the exaction of tines and illegal im¬ 
positions, were uncalled for, unjust and added injury. 

The corruption and bribery that took place during 
martial law form a separate chapter of grievance which 
could have been easily avoided under a sympathetic 
administration. 

The measures necessary for redressing the wrong done 
to the people for the purification of the administration and 
for preventing repetition in future of official lawlessness are 
—-^a) The repeal of the Rowlatt Act, (b) Relieving Sir 
Michael O'D.vyer of any responsible office under the crown (c) 
Relieving General Dyer, Colonel Johnson, Colonel O'Brie n, 
'Mr. Bos worth Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
of any position of responsibility under the Crown (b) Local 
inquiry into the corrupt pt act ices of minor officials, whose 
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names have been mentioned in the statements published ' s 
by us and their dismissal, on proof of their guilt, (e) Recall 
of the Viceroy, (I) Refund of fines collected from the peo¬ 
ple who were convicted by special tribunals and summary 
courts, remission of all indemnity imposed on the cities 
affected and refund thereof where it has already been 
collected, and the removal of punitive police. 

It is our deliberate opinion that Sir Michael O'JJWyer, 
General Dyer. Colonel Johnson, Colonel O’Brien. Mr.' 
Cos worth Smith, Sri Rain Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
have been guilty of such illegalities that they desen??■ to be - 
impeached, bet we purposely refrain from advising any 
such course, because we believe India can only gain by 
waiving this right. Future purity will be sufficiently guaran¬ 
teed by the dismissal of the officials concerned. 

We believe Colonel Macrae and Captain Doveton have- 
failed equally with Colonel O’Brien and others to carry 
out. their trust, but we have purposely refrained from 
advising any public action against them, as, unlike others 
mentioned by us, these two officers were inexperienced 
and their brutality was not so studied and calculated as 
that of experienced officers. 


THE PUNJAB DISORDER: A PERSONAL 
STATEMENT! 

[The Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Punjab 
Sab-Committee of the Indian National Congress contains a special 
note on Satyagraha from the pen of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. The Com¬ 
missioners discuss bow far Satyagraha was responsible for violent 
•excesses in the Punjab. Mr, Gandhi, as the pioneer and the supreme 
■axponeat of the movement, here expounds the methods aud the 
efficacy of "The Law of Love" as the governing law of life, ess mad’. 
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ia the home as in the broader and more complex relations of 
national and international affairs ;—1 

For the past thirty years I have been preaching and 
practising Sityagraha. The principles of Sityagraha, 
as I know it to-day, constitute a gradual evolution. 

The term ‘ Satyagraha ’ was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the farce that the Indians there used for 
:full eight years, and it was coined in order to disnnguish it 
from the movement, then going on in the United Kingdom 
and South Africa under the name of Passive Resistance 

I IS root meaning is ‘holding on to truth'; hence. 
Truth-force. I have also called it Lcjve-force or Soul.-fort©,. 
In the application of«* Satyagraha ” I discovered in the ear¬ 
liest stages that pursuit of truth did not aimit of violence 
■ being inflicted on one's opponent but that he must be weanett 
from error by patience and sympathy. For what appears 
to be truth to the one may appear to be error to the other. 
And patience means self-suffering. So the doctrine came 
to mean vindication of truth not by infliction of suffering on 
the opponent, but one's own self. 

“Satyagraha” differs from. Passive Resistance as the 
North Pale from the South. The latter has been conceived 
as a weapon of the weak and does not exclude the use of 
physical force or violence for the purpose of gaining one's 
end ; whereas the former has been conceived as a weapon 
of the strongest and excludes the use of violence in any 
•shape or form. 

When Daniel disregarded the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which offended his conscience and meekly suffer¬ 
ed the punishment for his disobedience, he offered batya- 
fjraha’ in its purest form. Socrates would not refrain from 
preaching what he knew to be the truth to the Athenian, 
youth, and bravely suffered the punishment of death. Ice 






was, in this cascj a ‘Satyagrahi/ Prahlad disregarded ihe 
orders of his father because he considered them to be re¬ 
pugnant to his conscience. He uncdinpfottiingly and cheer- 
fail) bore Ibf-tortures to which he was subjected at the 
instance ot his father. Mirabai, who is said to have offended 
her husband by following her own conscience, was content 
to live in separation from him arid bore with quiet dignity 
and resignation all the injuries that are said to have been 
done to her in order to bend her to her-husband's will. Both 
Frahladand Mirabai practised “Satyagraha” It must be 
remembered, that neither Daniel nor Socrates, neither 
Prahlad nor Mirabai had any ill-will to-wards their prose¬ 
cutors, Daniel and Soaates are regarded as having beer 
model citizens of the Slates to which they belonged, Prahlad 
a model Son, Mirabai a model wife. 

This doctrine of ‘Satyagraha’ is not lie* ; it is merely 
an extension cf the rule of domestic life to the politic:;!, 
Family disputes and differences are generally settled 
according to the law of love. The injured member has so 
much regard for the others that he suffers injury for the 
sake of his principles without retaliating and without being 
angry with those who differ from him. And as repression 
of anger, self-suffering are difficult processes, he does not 
dignify trifles into principles, but, in all non-essentials,- 
readily agrees with the rest of the family , and thus contrives 
lo gain the maximum ol peace for himself with bat disturbing 
that of the others. Thus his action, whether he resists o r 
resigns, is always calculated to promote the common welfare- 
or the family. It is this law of love which, silently hut surely, 
governs the family for the most part throughoutthe civilised 
world. 

I feel that nations cannot be one hi reality no; can 
their activities be conducive to the common good of the.- 
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whole humanity, unless there is this definite recognition 
and acceptance of the law of the family in national and in¬ 
ternational affairs, in other words, on the political platform. 
Nations can be called civilized, only to the extent- that they 
obey this law. 

This law of love is nothing but a law of tniih. Without 
truth there is no love ; without truth it may be affection, as 
for one’s country to the injury of others ,- or infatuation, as 
of a young man foT a girl;or love may be unreasoning and 
blind, as of ignorant parents for their children. Love tran¬ 
scends all animality and is never partial. 'SatyagTaha' has, 
therefore, been described as a coin, on whose fare you read 
love and on the reverse you read truth. It is a coin current 
everywhere and has indefinable value. 

* Saiyagraha’ is self-dependent. It does not require 
the assent of the opponent before it can he brought into 
play. Indeed it shines ouL most when the opponent resists. 
It is, therefore, irresistible, A 'Satyagrahi’ does not know 
what defeat is, for he fights for truth without being exhaust¬ 
ed. Death in the fight is a deliverance, and prison, a gate¬ 
way to liberty. 

It is called also soul-force, because a definite recogni¬ 
tion of the soul within is a necessity, if a ‘ Satyagrahi' is 
to believe that death does not mean cessation ofithe struggle, 
but a culmination. The body is merely a vehicle for 
self-expression ; and be gladly gires up the bed), when its 
existence is an obstruction in the way of the opponent 
seeing the truth, for which the * Satyagrahi’ stands. He 
gives up the body in the certain laitb that, if anything 
would change his opponent's view, a willing sacrifice of his 
body must do so. And with the knowledge that the soul, 
survives the body, he is rot impatient toiee the triumph 
of truth in the present bedy. Indeed, victory lies in the 
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e attempt to mite the opponent, see the 
truth which the ‘ Sttvagrahf for the time being expresses. 

And as a r Satyagrahi' never injures his opponent and 
always appeals, either to his reason by gentle argument, or 
hts heart by the sacrifice of self, ‘Sa'yagraha is twice bless¬ 
ed, it blesses him who practises it, and him against whom 
it is practised. 

It has, however, been ohjecte 1 that ‘ Satyagraha.'as 
we conceive it, can he practised only by a select lew. My 
experience proves the contrary. Once its simple princi¬ 
ples—adherence to truth and insistence upon it by self¬ 
suffering—are understood, anybody earn, practise it. Ir is 
as difficult or as easy to practise as any other virtue. It is 
as Httle*necessary for its practice that everyone should 
understand the whole philosophy of it, as it is for the 
practice of total abstinence. 

After all, no one disputes the necessity of insisting on 
truth 45 one sees it And it is easy enough to understand 
that it is vulgar to attempt to compel the opponent to its 
acceptance by using brute force; it is discreditable to submit 
to error because argument has failed to convince, and that 
the only true and honourable course is not to submit to it 
even at the cost of one’s life. Then only can the world be 
purged of error, if it ever can be altogether. There can 
be no compromise with error where it hurts the vital be¬ 
ing. 

Bat,-on the political field, the struggle on behalf of the 
people mostly consists in opposing error in the shape of 
unjust laws, When you have failed to bring the error 
home to the lawgiver by way of petitions and the like, the 
only remedy open to you, if you do not wish to submit to 
it, is to compel him to retrace his steps by suffering in 
your own person, that is by inviting the penalty for the 
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breach of the law. Hence, Satyagraha* largely appears to 
the public as civil disobedience or civil resistance. It is 
civil in the sense that it is not criminal. 

The criminal, i.e. the ordinary law-breaker bre aks the 
law surreptitiously and tries to void the penalty ; not so 
the civil resister. He ever obeys the laws of the Stale ic 
which he belongs not out of tear of the sanctions, but be¬ 
cause he considers them to be good for the welfare oF society. 
But there come occasions, generally rave, when he con¬ 
siders certain laws to be so unjust as to render obedience 
to them a dishonour, he then openly and civilly breaks 
them and quietly sutlers the penalty for their breach And 
in order to register his protest against the action of the law¬ 
giver, it Is open to him to withdraw his co-operation from 
the State by disobeying such other laws whose breach does 
not invole moral turpitude. In my opinion, the beauty and 
efficacy of ' Satyagraha' are so great and the doctrine so 
simple that it can be preached e ;r en to children. It was 
preached by me to thousands of men, women and children, 
commonly callled indentured Indians, with excellent results. 

Rowi.att Bir.i.s, 

When the Rowlatt Bills were published I felt that they 
were so restrictive of human liberty that they must be resist¬ 
ed to the utmost. I observed, too, that the opposition to 
them was universal among Indians. I submit that no State, 
however despotic, has the right to enact taws which are re¬ 
pugnant to the whole body of the people, much less a govern¬ 
ment guided by constitutional usage and precedent, such 
.as the Indian Government. I felt, too, that the oncoming 
agitation needed a definite direction if it was neither to 
collapse nor to run into violent channels. 

1 ventured therefore to present Satyagraha to the coun¬ 
try, emphasising its civil resistance aspect. And as it is 
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purely an inward and purifying ionic I suggested the obser¬ 
vance of fast, prayer and suspension of ail work for one day, 
April 6. There was a magnificent response throughout the 
length and breadth of India, even in little villages,although 
there was no organisation and no great previous prepa¬ 
ration. 1 he idea was given to the public as soon as it was 
conceived. On April 6 there was no violence used by the 
people and no collision with the police worth naming. The 
hartal was purely voluntary and spontaneous. 

The “Arrest.” 

The observance of April 6 was to be followed by civil 
disobedience. For.that purpose the Committee of the Sat¬ 
yagraha Sabha had selected certain laws for disobedience, 
And we commenced the distribution of prohibited literature 
of a perfectly healthy type, a pamphlet written by me 
on Horne Rule, a translation of Ruskin's “Unto this Last,' 7 
and “Defence and Death of Socrates,” 

But there is ro doubt that April 6 found India vitalised- 
as never before. '] he people who were feat'Stricken ceased, 
to fear authority. Moreover, hitherto, the masses had lair, 
inert. The leaders had not really acted upon them. They 
were undisciplined. They had found a new force, but they 
did not know what it was and how to use it. 

At Delhi the leaders found it difficult to restrain the- 
very large number of people who had remained unmoved 
before. At Amritsar Mr. Satyapal was anxious that I. 
should go there and show to the people the peaceful nature 
of Satyagraha. Swarni Shraddhanandji from Delhi and Dr. 
Satyapal from Amritsar wrote to me asking me to go to- 
their respective places for pacifying the people and for ex¬ 
plaining to them the nature of Satyagraha. I had never 
been to Amritsar, and for that matter to the Punjab, before,- 
These two messages were seen by the authorities and they 
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tenew tfcat t was invited to both the places tor peaceful pur¬ 
poses. ' 

I left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on April 8 and 
had telegraphed to Dr. Satyapal, whom t had ncv'ei me 
before, to meet me at Delhi. But after passing Muttra Y 
was served with an order prohibiting me from entering ti e 
province of Delhi. I felt that I was bound to disregard this 
order, and 1 proceeded ou my journey. At Palwal I was 
served with act order [rohibiting me from entering the 
Punjab and confine me to the Bombay Presidency. And ? 
was arrested by a party of police and taken off the train at 
that station. The Superintendent of the Police tfho arrest¬ 
ed me acted with every courtesy. I was taken to Muttra 
by the first available train and thence by goods train earlv 
in the morning to Siwai Madhupur. where 1 joined he 
Bombay mail from Peshawar and was taken charge of by 
Superintendent Bowringf I was discharged at Bombay oh 
April io. 

But the people at Ahmedabad and Viramgaum and in 
Gujeiat generally had beard of my arrest. I hey became 
furious, shops were closed, crowds gathered , and murder, 
arson, pillage, wire-cutting, and attempt at deiaument fol¬ 
lowed. 


HOW TO WORK NON-CO-OPERATION- 

[Mr. Gandhi wrote the follow iag article in Young. India . 

May, 5, 1920: ] ■ 

Perhaps the best wa* of answering the tears and 

criticism as to non-co-operation is to elaborate more fully 
the scheme of non-co-operation. The critics seem to iota- 
gine that the organisers propose to give effect to the whole 
scheme at once. The fact however is that the organiser 1 ? 
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have fixed definite, progressive four stages. The first is the 
giving up of titles and resignation of honorary posts. If 
there is no response or if the response received is not effect¬ 
ive, recourse will be had to the second stage. The second 
stage involves much previous arrangement. Certainly not a 
single Servant will be called but unless he is either capable 
of supporting himself and his dependants or the Khilafat 
■Committee is able to bear the burden. All the classes of 
servants will not be called out at once and never will any 
pressure be put upon a single servant to withdraw himself 
Tom the Government service. Nor will a single private em¬ 
ployee be touched for the simple reason that the move¬ 
ment is not anti-English. It is not even anti-Government. 
Co-operation is to be withdrawn because the people must 
not he party to a wrong-— i broken pledge—t violation of 
deep religious sentiment. Naturally, the movement will 
receive a check, if there is any undue influence brought to 
bta* upon any Government servant or if any violence is 
used or countenanced by any member of the Khtlhfat Com¬ 
mittee. The second stage must be entirely successful, if the 
response is at all on an adequate scale. For no Government 
—'much less the Indian Government—can subsist if the 
people cease to serve it. The withdrawal therefore of the 
police and the military—.the third stage—is a distant goal. 
Hie organisers however wanted to be fair, open and above 
suspicion. They did no! want to keep back from therr 
Government or the public a Single step they had in con¬ 
templation even as a remote contigency. The fourth i. e. 
■suspension of taxes is still mqjre remote. The organisers 
recognise that suspension of general taxation is fraught 
with the greatest danger. It is likely to bring sensitive 
classes in confict with the police. They are therefore not 
likely to embark upon it, unless they can do so with the 
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assurance that there will be no violence ottered by the 
people. 

I admit, as I have already done, that non-co-operation 
is not unattended with risk, but the risk of supineness in 
the face of a grave issue is infinitely greater than the 
danger of violence ensuing from organizing non-co-opera¬ 
tion. To do nothing is to invite violence fcr a certainty. 

It is easy enough to pass resolutions or write articles 
condemning non-co-operation. But it is no-easy task to 
restrain the fury of a people incensed by a deep sense of 
wrong. I urge those who talk or work against non-co-opera¬ 
tion to descend from their chairs and go down to the people, 
learn tiieir feelings and write, if they have the heart, against 
non-co-operation. They will find, as I have found, that 
the only way to avoid violence is to enable them to give 
such expression to their feelings as to compel redress. I 
have found nothing save non-co-operation. It is logical and 
harmless. It is the inherent right of a subject to refuse tc 
assist a Government that will not listen to him. 

Non-co-operation as a voluntary movement can only 
succeed, if the feeling is genuine and strong enough 10 
make people suffer to the utmost. If the religious senti 
went of the Mahomedans is deeply hurt and if the Hindus 
entertain neighbourly regard towards their Muslim brethren, 
they will both count no cost too great for achieving the 
end. Non-co-operation will not only be an effective remedy, 
but will also be an effective test of the sincerity of the 
Muslim claim and the Hindu profession of friendship. 

There is however one formidable argument urged by 
friends against my joining the Khilafat movement. They 
say that it ill becomes me, a friend,of the English and an 
admirer of the British constitution, to join hands with those 
who are tc-day filled with nothing but illwlll against the 
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English. I am sorry to have to confess that the ordinary 
Mohamedan entertains to day no affection for Englishmen. 
He considers, not without some cause, that they have not 
played the game. Bat if I am friendly towards Englishmen* 
I am.no less so towards my country aen, the Mohomedans. 
And as such they have a greater claim upon my attention 
than Englishmen. My personal religion however enables 
me to serve'my countrymen without hurting Englishmen 
or for that matter anybody else. What lam not prepared 
to do to my blood brother I would not do to an Englishmen. 
1 would not injure hint to gain a kingdom. But I wawUI 
withdraw co-operation from him if it became necessary, as 
I had withdrawn frornmv own brother (now deceased) when 
it became necessary. I serve the Empire by refusing to 
partake in. its wrong- William Stead offered public prayers 
for British reverses at the time of the Boer war because he 
considered that the nation to which he belonged was en¬ 
gaged in an unrighteours war. The present Prime Minis¬ 
ter risked his life in opposing that war and did everything 
he could to obstruct his own Government in its prosecution. 
And to-day if I have thrown in my lot with the Mohocne- 
dans a large number of whom bear no friendly feelings to¬ 
wards the British, I have done so frankly as a friend of the 
British and with the object of gaining justice and of thereby 
showing the capacity of the British constitute r to respond 
to every honest determination when it is coupled with 
suffering. I hope by my'alliance’with the Mohomedans 
to achieve a three-fold end—to obtain justice in the face of 
odds with the method of Satyagraha and.to show its efficacy 
over alt other methods, to secure Muhomedan friendship 
for the Hindus and thereby internal peace also, and last but 
not least to transform ill-will into affection for the British 
and their constitution which in spite of its imperfections has 
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weathered many a storm. I may fail in achieving any of the 
ends, I can but attempt. God alone can grant success. 
If will not be denied that the ends are all worthy. I invite 
Hindus and Englishmen to join mein a full-hearted man¬ 
ner in shouldering the burden the Mahomedans of India 
■a^e carrying. Their is admittedly a just fight, lhe 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Lord Siuha have testified to it. Time has arrived to 
■make good the testimony. People with a just cause are 
never satisfied with a mere protest. They have been known 
to die for it. Are a high-spirited pejple, the Mahometans, 
expected to do less? 


<8L 


OPEN LET PER TO LORD CHELMSFORD- 

[The Turkish Peace Treaty was handed to the Ottoman Delega¬ 
tion on the lltli May 1920 at Paris and the terms of that treaty were 
published in India on the 14th with a message irons H. E-the 
Viceroy to the Muslim people of India. According to die proposals 
Turkey was to be dismembered and Constantinople alone 
was saved for the Sultan to whom only a fringe of territory was 
conceded fof the defence of his Capital. The actual terms were « 
total violation of the promises (Lloyd George’s pledge) not to de¬ 
prive Turkey ‘‘of the rich ami renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace.” In reply to the Viceroy's massage of sympathy, 
Mr, Gandhi invited His Excellency to lead the agitation:—] 

Your Excellency, As one tvho has enjoyed a certain 
measure of your Excellency’s confidence and as one who 
claims to be a devoted well-wisher of the British Empire, I 
owe it to your Excellency, and through your Excellency 
to. His Majesty’s ministers, to explain my connection with 
and my conduct in the Khilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even while I was 
•in London organising th« Indian Volunteer Ambulance 






Corps, I began to interest myself m the Khilafat question. 
I perceived how deeply moved the Mussalman world in 
.Tendon was, when Turkey decided to throw in her iot with 
Germany, On my arrival in January of 1915 I found the 
same anxiousness and earnestness among the Mussulmans 
i-rith whom I came in contact. Their anxiety became intense 
when the information about the secret treaties leaked out. 
Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and despair 
took possession of them. Even at that moment 1 advised 
my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair but to 
express their feaTSand their hopes in a disciplined manner, 
It will be admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India 
has behaved in a singularly restrained manner during the 
past five years and that the leaders have been able to keep 
the turbulent sections of their community under complete 
control. 

Moslems Shocked. 

The pe ace terms and your Excellency’s defence of 
them have given the Mussulmans of India a shock from 
which it will be difficult for them to recover. The terms 
violate the ministerial pledges and utterly disregard Mussul¬ 
man sentiment. I consider that, as a staunch Hindu wishing 
to live on terms of the closest friendship with my Mussal- 
man countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of India if 
l did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my hum¬ 
ble opinion, their cause is just. They claim that Turkey 
must not be punished, if their sentiment is to be respected, 
Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict punishment on their 
own Khalifa or to deprive him of his territories. The 
Mussalman attitude has been consistent throughout these 
five years. 

My duty to the Empire to which I owe my loyalty 
requires me to resist the cruel violence that has been done- 
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to the Mussalman sentiment so far as I am aware. Mussal- 
man and Hindus have, as a whole, lost faith in British 
justice and honour. The report of the majority of the Hun¬ 
ter Committee, your Excellency's despatch thereon and 
Mr. Montagu's reply have only aggravated the distrust. 

The Only Course, 

In these circumstances the only course open to onir 
like me is either in despair to sever all connection with 
British "rule or, if I still retained faith in the inherent superior 
ity of the British constitution to all others at present in 
vogue, to adopt Such means as will rectify the wrong done 
and thus restore confidence, I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope that somehow or 
other justice will yet be rendered, If we show the requisite 
capacity for suffering. Indeed my conception of that 
constitution is that it helps only those who are ready to help 
themselves. I don't believe that it protects the weak. It 
gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength, 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. 

It is then,because I believe in the British constitution,that 
1 have advised my Mussalman friends to withdraw their sup¬ 
port from your Excellency’s Government, and the Hindus to 
join them Should the peace terms not be revised in accordance 
with the solemen pledges of ministers and the Muslim senti- 
ment.Three courses were open to the Mahomrnedansin ordei 
to mark their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to 
which His Majesty's ministers have become a party, if they 
have tK)t actually been the prime perpetrators of it. They 
are: 

i. To resort to violence. 

a. To advise emigration on a wholesale scale. 

3 . Hot to be a party to the injustice by ceasing 
to co-operate with the Government. 

33 
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Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time 
when the l.oldest, though also the most thoughtless among 
the Mussalmans favoured violence and that IJijrat (emigra¬ 
tion) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry. I venture 
to claim that I have succeeded by patient reasoning in wean¬ 
ing the party of violence from its ways. I confees that 
1 did not—I did not attempt to—succeed in weaning them 
violence on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. 
The result for the time being at any r#e has however been 
tq stop violence, The school of Hijrat has received a check 
if it has no* stopped its activity entirely. I hold that no 
repression could have prevented a violent erruption, if the 
people had not presented to them a form of direct action 
involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by the public. Non-co- 
operation was the only dignified and constitutional form ol 
such direct action. For it is the right recognised from 
times immemorial of the subject lo refuse to assist a ruler 
who misrules. 

At the same time I admit that non-co-operation practis¬ 
ed by the mass of people is attended with grave risks. But 
in acrisis such as has overtaken the Mussalmans of India, no 
step that is unattended with Urge risks can possibly-bring 
about the desired change. Not to run some risks will be to 
court much greater risks, if not virliul destruction of law 
and order. 

But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. The 
MuSsalman representation has requested your Excellency to 
lead the.agitation yourself as did your distinguished pre¬ 
decessor at the time of the South African trouble. But if you 
cannot see your way to do so, non-co-operation becomes a 
dire necessity, 1 hope your Excellency will give those who 



hare accepted my act vice ami myself the credit for being 
actuated by nothing less than a stern sense of duty. 

I have the honour to remain, 


Your Excellency’sobdt. servant, 
(Si.) M It. GAMotif. 

Laburnum Road, 

Gatndevi, Bombay. 

22nd June 1920. 

POLI llCAL FREEMASONRY. 

[The Report of the Hunter Committee together with the Govern¬ 
ment of India's Despatch was published on the 3rd May, 1920, aid 
. or, secretary of State s reply followed on the 26th. As was expected 
the Indian members of the Committee submitted a separate Report, 
the TToa. Mr. Shaft writing a 9t*oa« dissenting minute to the Govern¬ 
ment of India s despatch. Mr, Montagu in his Despatch comdemnecf 
ih e severity of the tnhttiallaW admmfsfraf ; o« and the woMaas of Gen 
Dyer’s action at Jullian wallah Bagh am! laid down in amnis- 
:<d:abla terms the principle which 0 tight to govern the policy of If is 
Majesty’s Government in' similar cases in the future. Mr. Gandhi, 
disappointed at and stung by the in justice of the Go vernment threw 
on the challenge that" a scandal of this magnitude cannot be 
tolorata! by the nation, if it is to preserve its self-respect and 
become a froo partner in the Empire." He wrotein Young India. 
dated the 9th Jane, 1930:—] 

Freemasonry is a secret brotherhood which has, more 
by its Secret and iron rules, than by its service to hunaaity, 
-obtained a hold upon some of the best minds. Similarly 
there seams to ba some secret code of conduct governing 
the official class in India before which the flower of the 
great . >rkisn nation fall prostrate and unconsciously become 
instruments of injustice which as private individuals - 
they would be ashamed of perpetrating. In no other way 
is it possible for one to understand the majority report of 
the Hunter Committee, the despatch of ihe Government of 
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India and the-reply thereto of the Secretary of State for 
India. In spite of the energetic protests of a section of the * 
Press to the personnel of the committee, it might be said 
that on the whole the public were prepared to trust it 
•especially as it contained three Indian members who could 
fairly be claimed to be independent. The first rude shock 
to this confidence was delivered by the refusal of Lord 
Hunter’s Committee to accept the very moderate and reason- 
d»le demand of the Congress Committe that the imprisoned 
Punjab leaders might be be allowed to appear before it to 
instruct counsel. Any doubt that might have been 
left in the mind of any person has been dispelled 
by the report of the majority of that committee. 
The result* has justified the attitude of the Congress 
Commitee. The evidence collected by it shows what 
Lord Hunter's Committee purposely denied itself. 

The minority report stands out like an oasis in a desert. - 
The Indian members deserve the congratulation of their 
countrymen for having dated to do their duty in the face 
of heavy odds. I wish that hey had refused to associate 
.hemselves even in a modified manner with the conciem- 
valion of the civil disobedience form of Satyagraha. I he 
defiant spirit of the Delhi mob on the 30th March, 1919. can 
hardly be used for condemning a great Spiritual move¬ 
ment Which is admittedly and manifestly intended to 
restrain the violent tendencies of mobs and to replace 
criminal lawlessness by civil disobedience of authority, 
when it has forfeited all title to respect. On the 30th March 
ci vil disobedience had not even been started. Almost every 
meat popular demonstration has been hitherto attended-all 
Ste world over by a certain amount ot lawlessness. I he 
demonstration of 3 cth March and 6th April could have been 

held under any other aegis as under that of Satyagrah. f. 
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vhold that, without the advent of the spirit of civility and 

• orderliness, the disobedience would have taken a much 
more violent form than it did even at Delhi- It was only 

' the wonderfully quick acceptance by the people of the prin¬ 
ciple of Satyagrah that effectively checked the spread of 
violence throughout the length and breadth of India. And 
-even to-day it is not the memory of the black barbirity of 
General Dyer that is keeping the undoubted tes’lessncss 
.among the people from breaking forth into violence. The 
hold that Satyagrah has gained on the people—it m iy be 
■ even against their will—is curbing the forces oi disorder 
■and violence. But 1 must not detain the reader on a defence 

• of Satyagrah against unjust attacks. If it has gained a foor- 
hold in India, it will survive much fiercer attacks than the 
one made by the majority of the Hunter Committee and? 
somewhat supported by the minority. Had the majority 
report been defective only in this direction and correct *» 

•every other there would have been nothing but praise for 

• it. After all Satyagrah is a new experiment in political 
’teld. And a hasty attributing to it of any popular disorder 
would have been pardonable. 

The universally pronounced adverse judgment upon the 
report and the despatches rests upon far more painful reve¬ 
lations. Look at the manifestly laboured defence of every 
official act of inhumanity except where condemnation couhl 
not be avoided through the impudent a 1 missions made by 
- the actors themselves; look at the special pleading intro¬ 
duced to defend General Dyer even against himself; look 
.at the vain glorification of Sir Michael O’Dwyer although 
*lt was his spirit that actuated every act of criminality ©a 
the part of the subordinates; look at the deliberate refusal 
>to examine his wild career before the events of April. His 
.acts were an open book of which the committee ought to 
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have taken judicial notice. Instead of accepting every-- 
thing that the t fficials had to say, the Committee's obvious- 
duty was totax itself to find put the ieal cause of the 
disorders It ought to have gcce out of its way toseirch- 
out the inwaidness of the events. Instead of patiently going 
behind the hard crust of official documents, the Com mi tee: 
allowed itself to I e guided with criminal laziness by 
.mere tfficial evidence. The report and the despatches/ in 
my humble opinion, constitute an attempt to condone official' 
lawlessness. The cautious and half-hearted condemnation 
pronounced u[ on General Dyer's massacre and the notori¬ 
ous crawling order only deepens the disappointment of the 
reader as he goes through page after page of thh.jy dis¬ 
guised tfficial whitewash. I need, however, scarcely attempt 
any elaborate exm am matron of the report or the despatches 
which have beeh so justly censured by the whole national 
press a he the of the mederate or the extremist hue. The: 
point to ronsider is how to break down this secret—be the- 
secrecy ever so unconscious—conspiracy to uphold official 
iniquity. A scandal of this magnitude cannot be tolerated 
by the nation, if it is to preserve its self-respect and become 
a free partner in the Kropirc. The All-India Congress Cqto- 
naittee has resolved upon convening a special session of the 
Congress for the purpose of considering, among other things, 
the situation arising from the Tepon. In my opinion the 
time has arrived when we must cease to rely upon mere 
petition to Pat liamert for effective action. Petitions will 
have value, when the nation has behind it the power to 
enforce its with What power then have we f When we 
are firmly of opinion that giave wrong has been done fis 
aid when afier an appeal to the highest authority we fail 
to secure redress, there must be some power available to 
us for undoing the wrong. It is true that in the- 
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vast majority of cases it is the ditty of a subject to 
submit to wrongs on failure of the usual procedure,, 
so long as they do not affect hts vital being. But 
every nation and every individual has the right and 
it is their duty, to rise against an intolerable wrong. I 
do not believe in armed risings. They are a remedy worse 
than the disease sought to be cured. They are a token of 
the spirit bf revenge arid impatience and anger- The 
method of violence cannot do good in the long run- Wit¬ 
ness the effect of the armed * rising of the allied powers 
against Germany. Have they not become even like the 
Germans, as the latter have been depicted to us by them? 

We have a better method. Unlike that of violence it 
certainly involves the exercise of restraint and patience ; 
but ft requires also resoluteness of will. This method is to 
refuse to be party to the wrong. No tyrant has ever yet 
succeeded in his purpose without carrying the victim with 
him, it may be, as it often is, by force. Most people choose 
rather to yield to the will of the tyrant than to suffer tor 
the consequence of retiscence. Hence does terrorism fortr* 
part of the stock-in-u ade of the tyrant. But we have in¬ 
stances in history where terrorism has failed to impose the 
terrorist's will upon his victim- India has the choice be¬ 
fore her now- If then the acts of the Punjab Government 
be an insufferable wrong, if the report of Lord Hunter's 
Gomoiitee and the two despatches be a greater wrong by 
reason of their grievous condonation of these acts, it is 
clear that we must refuse to submit to this official violence. 
Appeal the Parliament by all means if necessay but if the 
Parliament fails us an d if we are worthy to call ourselves 
a nation, we must refuse to uphold the Government by 
‘withdrawing co-operation from it. 



COURTS AND SCHOOLS 

[Evan before the special Congres Mr- Gandhi had enunciated 
'his scheme of non-co-operation and begun his agitation in the press 
•and platform urging his conn.trymen to follow the various terms in 
•hb programme- In the Young India, in August 1930, Mr. 
Gandhi laid special stress on the need for boycotting courts and 
schools. Ho wrote;"] 

The Non-Co-operation Cjmmttee has included, in the 
first stage, boycott of law-courts by lawyers and of Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges by parents or scholars as the c ase 
may be. I know that it is only my reputation as a worker 
and fighter, which has saved me from an open charge of 
lunacy for having given the advice about boycott of courts 
and schools. 

I venture however to claim some method about my 
madness. It does not require nrnch reflection to see that it 
is through courts that a government establishes its author¬ 
ity and it is through sihools that It manufactures clerks and 
other employees. They are both healthy institutions when 
the government in charge of them is on the whole just. 
They are death-traps when the government is unjus t. 

First as to Lawyers. 

No newspaper has comb ited my views on non-co¬ 
pper it ion with So much pertinacity and ability as the AHaha- 
Tha.,3 deader. It has ridiculed my views on lawyers expressed 
m nry booklet, Indian Home Rule,’ written hy me in 1908- 
3 adhere to the views then expressed. And if I find time I 
noy-e to elaborate them in these columns. But I refrain from 
so doing for the time being as my special views have no¬ 
thing to do with my advice on the necessity of lawyers sus¬ 
pend tug practice. I submit that national non-co-operation 
requires suspension of their practice by lawyers. P erhap* 



no one co-operates with a government more than lawyers 
through its law-courts. Lawyers interpret laws to the 
people and thus support authority. It is for that reason th nt 
they are styled officers of the court. They maybe called 
honorary office holdhers. It is said that it is the lawyers who 
have put up the most stubborn fight against the Govern¬ 
ment. This is no doubt partly true. But that does not undo 
the mischief that is inherent in the profession. So when 
the nation wishes to paralyse the Government, that pros e»- 
-sion, if it wishes to help the nation to bend the Government 
to its will, must suspend practice. But say the critics, the 
Government will be too pleased, if the pleaders and barris¬ 
ters fell into the trap laid by me. I do not believe it. What 
is true in ordinary times is not true in extraordinary times - 
In normal times the Government may resent fierce criticism 
■of their manners and methods by lawyers, but in the face 
of fierce action they would be loath to part with a single 
lawyer's support through his practice in the courts 

Moreover, in my scheme, suspension does not mean 
stagnation The lawyers are not to suspend practice and 
■enjoy rest. They will be expected to Induce their clients 
to boycott Courts. They will improvise arbitration-boards 
■in order to settle disputes. A nation, that is bent on forcing 
justice from an unwilling government, has little time ioi eng¬ 
aging in mutual quarrels. This truth the lawyers will be ex¬ 
pected to bring home to their clients. The readers may not 
know that many of the most noted lawyers of England sus¬ 
pended iheir work during the late war. The lawyers, then, 
•upon temporarily leaving their profession, became whole¬ 
time workers instead of being workers only during their 
recreation hours. Real politics are not a game. The late - 
"Mr. Gokhale used to deplore that we had not gone beyond 
treating politics as a pastime. We have no notion as to 
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how much the country has lost by reason of amateurs hav¬ 
ing managed its battles with the serious-minded, trained 
and w boletime-working bureaucracy. 

The critics then argue that the lawyers will starve, if 
they leave their profession. This cannot he said of the 
profession. They do at times suspend work for visiting 
Europe or otherwise. Of those who lire from hand to 
mouth, if they are honest men, each local Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee can pay them an honoraTiurn against full time service. 

Last]y, for Mahomedan lawyers, it has been suggested 
that, if they stop their praciice, Hindus will take it up, f am 
hoping Hindus will at least show the negative courage of not 
touching their Muslim brethren's clients, even if they do not 
suspend their own practice. But I am sure no religiously 
minded Musulman will tie found to say that they can carry 
on the fight only if the Hindu Stand side by side with them 
in sacrifice. If the Hindus do as they must, it will be to 
their honour and for the common good of both. But the 
MuSttlnum must go forward whether the Hindus join them, 
dr not. It it is a matter of life and death with them, they 
must not count the cost. No cost is too heavy for the pre¬ 
servation of one’s honour, especially religious heinour. Only 
they will sacrifice who cannot abstain. Forced sacrifice is 
no sacrifice. It will hot last, A movement lacks sincerity 
when it is supported by unwilling workers under pressure.. 
The Khilafat movement will become an irresistible force 
when every Musalman treats the peace terms as an indi¬ 
vidual wrong. No man waits for others' help or sacrifice in 
matters of private personal wrong. He seeks help no doubt, 
but his battle against the wrong goes on whether he gains- 
help or not. If he has justice on his side, the divine law is 
that he does get help. God is the help of the helpless. 
When the Pandava brothers were unable to help Draupadi.. 
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God came to the rescue and saved her honour. The Prophet 
was helj ed ty Gid w hen he setir.ed to be forsaken by men 

Now FOR THK Sc HOOI.S. 

I fee! that if we have not the courage to suspend the 
education of cur children, we do rot deseive to win . the- 
battle. 

The first stage includes renunciation ol honours or 
favours. As a matter of fact no government bestows favours- 
without taking more than the favours are worth. It would be 
;t bad and extravagant government which threw away Us 
favours. In a government broad-based upon a people's will, 
we give our lives to secure a trinket which is a symbooi of' 
sei vice. Under an unjust government which defies a people $■ 
will, rich Jarirs become a sign of servitude and dishonour. 
Thus c en side led, the schools must be given up without a 
moment's thought. 

For me the whole scheme of non-co-operation is, 
among other things, a test of the intensity and exten* of 
our feeling. Are •* genuine*' Ace we prepared to suffer ? 
Tt has been said that we may not expect much response 
frera title-holders, feu they have never taken part in nation¬ 
al affaiis and have bought their honours at too great a 
price easily to sacrifice them. I make a present of the 
argument to the objectors and ask, what about the parents 
of sch» ol-chtidren and the grown up college-students t‘ 
*1 he) have no such intimate connection with the Govern¬ 
ment as the title-holders. Do they or do they not fee! 
enough to enable them to sacrifice the schooling ? 

But I contend that there is no sacrifice involved in 
emptying the schorls. We njust-fce specially unfit tor non 
Co-op ci at toil if we aie sohelpless as to be unbletn manage 
enr own education in total independence of the Government: 
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-Very village should manage the education of its own 
children. I would not depend upon Government aid. If 
there is a real awakening the schooling need not be interrupt¬ 
ed-for a single day. The very school-masters who are now 
conducting Government schools, if they are goad enough to 
resign their office, could take charge of national schools and 
teach our children the things they need, and not make of 
the m ajority of them indifferent, clerks. I do look to the 
Aligarh College to give the lead in this matter. The moral 
effect created by the emptying of our Madrassas will be 
tremendous. I doubt not that the Hindu parents and 
scholars would not fail to copy their Musulman brethren. 

Indeed what could be grander education than that the 
patents and scholars should put religious sentiment before 
a knowledge of letters/'. If therefore no arrangement could 
t“ mediately made for the literary instruction of youths 
■who might; be withdrawn, it wouH be most profitable train- 
ng f '»r them to be able to. work as volunteers for the cause 
which may necessita'e their withdrawal from Government 
schools. Ftor as in the case of the lawyers, so in the case of 
jys. my nation of withdrawal does not mean an idolent life, 
jh.s withdrawing boys will, each according to his worth, be 
'expected to take their share in the agitation. 


SPEECH At MADRAS. 

£ Addressing a huge concourse of people of all classes numbering 
over 50,000, assembled on the Beach opposite to the Presidency 
College. Madras, on the I2tfc August, 1920, Mr. Gandhi outlined his 
Mon-Co-operation scheme and sketched the programme of work 
before the country. He said3 

Mr. Chairman and Friends,—Like last year, l have to 
ask your forgiveness that I should have to speak being 
seated. Whilst my voice has become stronger thin it was 



last year, my body is still weak; and if t were to attempt 
tc speak to you standing, I could not hold on for very many 
minutes before the whole frame would shake. I hope, 
therefore, that you will grant me permission to speak 
seated. I have sat here to address you on a most import¬ 
ant question, probably a question whose importance «c have 
not measured up to now. 

.LoiCfcMAYKA TlLAK. 

But before I approach that question on this dear old 
beach of Madras, you will expect me—you will want me— 
to offer my tribute to the great departed, Lokamanya Tilak 
Maharaj (Loud and prolonged cheers). I would ask this 
great assembly to listen to me in silence, I have come to 
make an appeal to your hearts and to your reason and 1 
could not do so unless you were prepared to listen to what¬ 
ever I have to say in absolute silence. I wish to offer my 
tribute to the departed patriot and I think that I cannot do 
better than say that his death, as his life, has poured new 
vigour into the country. If yon were present as I was pre 
sent at that great funeral procession, you would realise with 
me the meaning of my words. Mr. Tilak lived for h'S- 
country. The inspiration of his life was freedom for his 
country which he called Swaraj: the inspiration of his 
death-bed was also freedom for his country And it was 
that which gave him such marvellous hold upon his 
countrymen; it was that which commanded the adoration 
not of a few chosen Indians belonging to the upper strata 
of society but of millions of his countrymen. His life was 
one long sustained piece of self-sacrilice. He began that 
life of discipline and self-sacrifice in 1879 and he continued 
that life up to the end of his day, and that was the secret 
of his hold upon his country. He not only knew what he 
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wanted for his country but also how to live for his count ry 
anJ. hew to die for his country. I hope then that whatever 
f say this evening to this vast m its of people, will bear 
fruit in that same sacrifice for which tne life of Lokamanya 
Tilak Maharaj stands. His life, if it teaches us anything 
whatsoever, teaches one supreme lesson ; that if we want to 
do anything whatsoever for our country, we can do so not 
by speeches however grand, eloquent and convincing they 
may be, but only by sacrifice at the back of every word and 
at the back of every act of our life. I have come to ask 
everyone oi you whether you are ready and willing to give 
sufficiently for your country’s s^ke, for your country’s 
honour and for religion, I have boundless faith in you, 
di9 citizens of Madras, and the people of this great 
presidency, a faith which I began to cultivate in, the 
year 1893 when I first made acquaintance with the Tamil 
labourers in South Africa ; and I hope that, in these hours 
of our trial, this province will not be second to any 
other in India, and that it wili lead in this spirit of 
self-sacrifice and will translate every word into action. 

Need for Nox'Ccmoimiration 

What is this non-co operation, about which you have 
heard much, and why do we want to offer this non-co- 
operation ? I wish to go for the time being into the why* 
There are two things before this country : the first and 
the foremost is the Khilafat question. On this the heart 
of the Mussalmans of India has become lasceraied. British 
pledges given after the greatest deliberation by the Prime 
Minister of England in the name of the English nation, 
have been dragged into the mire. I'he promises given to 
Moslem India on the strength of which the consideration 
that was excepted by the British nation was exacted, have 





'been broken, and the great religion of Islam has been 
placed in danger. The MussalmanS Hold—and 1 venture 
•to think they rightly hold—that, so long as British promises 
remain unfulfilled, so long is it. impossible for them to 
tender whole-hearted fealty and loyalty to the British 
connection ; and if it is to be a choice for a devout 
Mussalman between loyalty to the British connection and 
loyalty to his Code and Prophet, he will not require a 
second to mate his choice,—and he has declared his 
choice. The Mussulmans say frankly, openly ant? 
honourably to the whole world that, if the British 
"Ministers and the British nation do not fulfil the 
pledges given to them and do not wish to regard with 
respect the sentiments of 7c millions of the inhabitants 
of India who profess the faith of Islam, it will be 
impossible for them 10 retain Islamic loylaty. It is a 
question, then, for the rest of the Indian population to con¬ 
sider whether they want to perform a neighbourly duty by 
•their Mussalman countrymen, and if they do, they have 
an opportunity of a lifetime which will nor occur for ano¬ 
ther hundred years, to show their good-will, fellowship and 
friendship and to prove what they have been saying for 
all these long years that the Mussalman is the broth er of 
the Hindu. If the Hindu regards that before the co nnec- 
tion with the British nation comes his natural connection 
with his Moslem brother, then I say to you that, if you find 
that the Moslem claim is just, that it is based upon real 
sentiment, and that at its background is this great religious 
feeling, you cannot do othewise than help the Mussalmans 
through and through, so long as their cause remains just 
and the means for attaining the end rem tins equilly just, - 
honourable and free from harm to India. These are the 
plain conditions which the Indian Musaimans have accep ted 
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they saw that they could accept the- 
prefer red aid of the Hindus, that they could always justify 
the cause and the means before the whole world, that they 
decided to accept the preferred hand of fellowship. It is 
then for Hindus and M&hamadans to offer a united front to 
the whole of the Chrisfaian powers of Europe and tell them 
that weak as India is. India has still got the capacity of 
preserving her self-respect, she still knows how to dJe for 
her religion and for her self-respect. 

That is the Khilafat in a nut-shell; but you have also- 
got the Punjab. The Punjab has wounded the heart of 
Indio as no other question has for the past century. Ido 
not exclude from my calculation the Mutiny of 1857. What¬ 
ever hardships India had to suffer during the Mutiny, the 
insult that was attempted to be offered to her during the 
passage of the Rowlatt legislation and that which was offer¬ 
ed after its passage were unparalled in Indian history. 
It ts because you want justice from the British nation in 
connection with the Punjab atrocities you have to devise 
ways and means as to how you can get this justice. The- 
Hdw$e of Commons, the House of Lords, Mr. Montagu, the 
Victir oy of India, every one of them knows what the feeling 
of India is on this Khiiafat question and un that of the- 
Punjab ; the debates in both the Houses of parliament, the 
action of Mr. Montagu ar.d that of the Viceroy have 
demonstrated to you completely that they are not willing 
to give the justice which is India's due and which she 
demands. I suggest that our leaders have got to find a 
way out of this great difficulty and unless we have made 
ourselves even w ith the British rulers in India and unless 
we have gained a measure of self-respect at the hands of 
the British rulers in India, no connection, and no friendly 
intercourse is possible between them and ourselves. I, 
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therefore, venture to suggest this beautiful unanswerable 
method of non-co-operation, 

IS IT UNCON3TITUTION'AL ? 

I have been told that non-co-operation is unconstitu¬ 
tional. I venture to deny that it is unconstitutional. On 
the contrary, I hold that non-co-operation is a just and 
religious doctrine ; it is the inherent right of every human 
being and it is perfectly constitutional. A great lover of the 
British Empire has said that under the British constitution 
even a successful rebellion is perfectly constitutional and he 
quotes historical instances, which 1 cannot deny, in support 
of his claim. I do not claim any constitutionality for a 
rebellion successful or otherwise, so long as that rebellion 
means in the ordinary sense of the term, what it does mean, 
namely, wresting justice by violent means. On the con¬ 
trary, I have said it repeatedly to my countrymen that 
violence, whatever end it may serve in Europe, will neve: 
serve us in India. My brother and friend Shaukat Ali 
believes in methods of violence ; and if it was in his power 
to draw the swot d against the British Empire, I know that 
he has go: tire courage of a man and he has got also the 
wisdom to see that he should offer that battle to the British 
Empire. But beca use he recognises as a true soldier that 
means of violence a re not open to India, he sides with me 
accepting my humble assistance and pledges his word that 
so long as l am with him and So long as he believes in the 
doctrine, so long will be not harbour even the idea of 
violence > gainst any single Englishman or any single man 
on earth. I am here to tell you that he has been as true as 
his word and has kept it religiously. I am here to bear 
witness that he has been following out this plan of nor: 
violent non-co-operation to the very letter and I »rn asking 
Indiato foil ow this non-violent non-co-operation. I tell 
34 . •' ' N ■' 




yOti that there is not abetter soldier living in. our ranks in 
British India than Shaukat Alt. When ti e time for the 
drawing ot the sword comes, if it ever comes, you 
will find him drawing that sword and you will find me 
retiring to the jungles of Hindustan. As soon as India 
accepts the doctrine of the sword, my life as an Indian is 
finished. It is because I believe in a mission special to India 
and it is because I believe that the ancients of India, after 
centuries of experience hive found out that the true thing 
for any human being on earth is not justice based on 
violence but, justice based on sacrifice of self, justice based 
on Yagna and Kurbani,—I cling to thitdjctrine and I 
shall cling to it for ever,—U is for that reason I tell you 
that whilst my friend believes also in the doctrine of 
violence and has adopted the doctrine of non-violence as a 
weapon of the weak, I believe in the doctrine of non-vio¬ 
lence as a weapon of the strongest. I believe that a man is 
the strongest soldier for daring to die unarmed with his 
breast bare before the enemy. Si much for-the non¬ 
violent part of oon-co-operaticn. I therefore, venture to 
•suggest to nay learned countrymen that, so long as the 
■doctrine of non-co-operation remains non-violent, so long 
there is nothing un-constitutional in the doctrine. 

{ ask further, is it unconstitutional for me to say to 
the British Government * I refuse ro Serve you f" Is it 
unconstitutional for our worthy chairman to return with 
every respect all the titles thu he hi? ever held from the 
Government ? I s it unconstitutional fey any parent to 
withdraw his children from a Government o aided school ? 
Is it [unconstitutional f ar a lawyer to say ‘ I sh all no longer 
support the arm of the law so long as that arm of law is 
used not to raise me bat to debase me f Is it unconstitu¬ 
tional for,a civil servant or for a judge to say, t i refuse to 



■■serve j Government which does not wish to respect the 
wishes of the whole people ?' I ask, is it unconstitutional 
for a policeman or for a soldier to tender, his resignation 
when he knows that he is called to serve a Government 
which traduces its own countrymen ? Is it unconstitutional 
for me to £6 to the ‘ krishan,’ to the agriculturist, and say 
to him ‘ it is not wise for you to pay any taxes, if these 
taxes are used by the Government not to raise you but to 
weaken you ?' I hold and I venture to submit, tint there 
is nothing unconstitutional In it. What is more, I h ive done 
■every one of these things in ray life and nobody has ques>* 
tioned the constitutional charactei of it. I was in K lira 
working in the midst of 7 lakhs of agriculturists. ‘I hey 
had all suspended the payment of taxes and the whole of 
'India was at one with me. Nobody considered that it was 
untonstitutional. I submit that in the whole plan of non- 
co-operation, there is nothing unconstitutional. But I do 
venture to suggest that it will be highly unconstitutional in 
the niidst of this unconstitutional Government,—;n the 
midst of a nation which has built up its magnificent con¬ 
stitution,—for the people of India to become weak and to 
eravd on their belly*—it will be highly unconstitutional for 
•the people of India to pocket every insult that is offered to 
them ; it is highly unconstitutional for the 70 millions of 
Mohamad&ns of India to submit to a violent wrong done to 
their religion ; it is highly unconstitutional for the whole 
of India to sit still and co-operate with an unjust 
Government which has trodden under its feet the honour 
■ of the Punjab, I say to my countrymen so long as you have 
a sense of honour and so loug as you wish to ^remain the 
descendants and defenders of the noble traditions that 
have been handed to you for generations after generations, 
dt is unconstitutional for you not to non-co^operale and m>- 
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constitutional for you to co-operate with a Government 
which has became so unjust as our Government has 
become. lam not anti-English; I am not anti-British, 
I am not anli-any Government; but I am anti-untruth— 
anti-humbug and anti-injustice. So long as the Govern¬ 
ment spells injustice, it may regard me as its enemy, 
implacable enemy. 1 had hoped at the Congress at 
Amritsar—I am speaking God's truth before you—when 
1 pleaded on bended knecss before some of you for co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government, I had full hope that the British 
Ministers who are wise as a rule, would placate the Mussal- 
naan sentiment, that they would do full justice in the matter 
of the Punjab atrocities ; and therefore, I said let us 
return good-will to the hand of fellowship that has been ex¬ 
tended to us, which I the# believed was extended: 
to us through the Royal Proclamation. It was bn 
that account that I pleaded for co-operation. But to-day 
that faith having gone and obliterated by the acts 
of the British Ministers, I am here to plead not for futile 
obstruction in the Legislative- Council but for real substan¬ 
tial non-co-operation which would paralyse the mightiest 
Government on earth. That is what Island for to-day. 
Until we have wrung Justice, and until we having wrung 
our self-respect from unwilling hands and from un¬ 
willing pens there can be r.o-co-operation. Our Sbastras 
say and I say so with the greatest deference to all 
the greatest religious preceptors of India but without 
fear of contradiction, that our Shastras teach us that there 
shall be no-co-operation between injustice, and justice, 
between an unjust man and a justice-loving man, between 
truth and untruth . Co-operation is a duty only so long as 
Government protects your honour, and non-co-operation is 
atn equal duty when the Government, instead of protecting, 



-obs you of your honour. That is the doctrine of non-co- 
operation. 


I'JON-Co-OPEliATIOX & TUB SPECIAL CONGRESS 

I have been tokl that 1 should have waited for the 
declaration of the special Congress which is the mouth¬ 
piece of the whole nation. I know that it is the mouth¬ 
piece of the whole nation. If it was for m3, indi vidual Gandhi, 
to wait, 1 would have waited for eternity. But I had 
in my hands a sacred trust, I was advising my Mussalman 
countrymen and for the time heing I hold their honour in my 
hands, I dare not ask "hem to wait for any verdict but the 
verdict of their own Conscience. Do you suppose that Mussal- 
mans can eat their owe words, can withdraw froir, the hooour- 
able position they have taken up ? If perchance—and God 
forbid that it should happen—the Special Congress decides 
against them, X would still advise my countrymeu* the 
Muss limans to stand single handed and fight rather than 
yield to the attempted dishonour to their religion. It ss 
therefore given to the Mussalmans to go to the C ongress on 
bended knees and plead for support. But Suppo rt, or no sup¬ 
port, it was not possible for them to wait for the Congress to 
give them the lead. They had to choose between futile vio¬ 
lence, drawing of the naked sword and peaceful non-violent 
but effective non-co-operation, and they have made their 
choice. I venture further to say to you that if there is any 
body of men who feel as I do, the sacred character of non 
co-operation, it is for you and me not to wait for the Con¬ 
gress but to act and to make it impassible for the Congress 
to give any other verdict. After all what is the Congress t 
The Congress is the collected voice of individuals who form 
it, and if the individuals go to. the Congress with a united 
voice, that will be the verdict you will gain from the Con¬ 
fess. Bui if we go to the Congress with no opinion because 



we have none or because we are afraid to express it, ther. 
naturally we await the verdict of the Congress. To those who 
are unable to make up their mind I say, by all means wait. 
But for those who have seen the clear light as they See the 
lights in front of them, for them, to wait is a sin. The Con¬ 
gress dees hot expect you to war but it expects'yon to act sc 
that the Congress can guage properly-the national feeling. 
So much for the Congress. 

Boycott of the Ccunc as. 

Among ihe details of ron -co-operaticn I have placed 
in the foremost rank the boycott of the councils. Friends 
have quarrelled with me lor the use of the word boycott, 
because I have disapproved—as I disapprove even now— 
bey'col* of British gcods or ai y goods for ihat matter*. But 
1 here, boycott has its own meaning and here boycott has; 
its own meaning I not only do not disapprove but: 
appreve cf the boycott of the ihe councils that a*e going to 
be formed next year. And why do 1 do it f The people— 
the masses,—require frt rn us, the leaders, a clear lead. 
They do not want any equivocation from us. The sugges¬ 
tion that we Should see k elec tion and then refuse to take the 
oath of allegiance, would only make the r aiion distrust the 
leaders. It is not a clear lead-to the nation. So ( sav to 
you, my country men, nor to fall into this t rap. We shall 
sell our country by adopting the method of seeking election 
and (hen not taking ihe oath of allegiance. Wc may find' 
it d fiicujt. si d I haikly rettiefs itpytu that I have not 
that tiust in so many Indians making that declaration and 
standing by it. To-day 1 suggest to those who hoi estly 
hold the view — vis, that we should seek ejection and ther 
refuse to take the oath of allegiance—I suggest to them 
that they will fall into a trap which they are preparing for 
tfcnr.selves abdfor the nation. ‘1 hat is my view. I hold 
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that if we want to give the nation the clearest possible lead, 
and if we want not to play with this great nation, we must 
make it clear to this na'ion that we cannot take a-iy favours, 
ho matter, how great they may be, so long as those favours 
are accompanied by an injustice, a double wrong done to 
India not. yet redressed, 'lhe first indispensable thing 
before-we can receive any favours from them is that they 
should redress this double wrong. There is a Greek proverb 
which used to say •' Beware of • the Greeks but especially j 
beware of them when I hey bring gifts to you.” To-day f 
from those ministers who are bent upon perpetuating the 
wrong to Islam and to the Punjab I say we cannot accept 
gifts but we should be doubly careful lest we may not fall 
into the trap that they may . have devised. I therefore * 
suggest that we must not coquet with the council and 
must not have anything whatsoever to do with them. I am 
told that if we, who represent the national sentiment* do 
no seek election, the Moderates who do not represent that 
sentiment will. I do not agree. I do not know what the 
Moderates represent and 1 do not know what the Nationa¬ 
lists represent. I know that there are good sheep and black 
sheep amongst the Moderates. I know that there ace good 
sheep and black sheep amongst die Nationalists. I know 
that many Moderates hold honestly the view that it is a sin 
to resort to non-co-operation. I respectfully agree to differ- 
from them. I do say to them also that they will fail into 
a trap which they will- have devised if they seek election. 
But that does not affect^ my- situation. If I feel in mv 
heart of hearts that I ought not to go to the councils r 
ought at least to abide by this decision and it does not 
mattet if ninety-nine other countrymen seek election. That 
Is the cnly way in which public woik can be done, and 
public opinion can te built'. That is the only way in 
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"Which reforms can be achieved and religion can be 
conserved. If it is a question of religious honour, 
whether I am one or among many I must stand upon 
my doctrine. Even if I should die in the attempt, it 
is worth dying for, than that I should live and deny 
my oon doctrine* I suggest that it will be wrong on the 
part of any one to seek election to these Councils. If once 
we feel that we cannot co-operate with this Government, 
we have to commence from the top. We are the natural 
leaders of the people and we have acquired the right and 
the power to go to the nation and speak to it with the 
voice of ;on-co-operation. I therefore do suggest that it 
is inconsistent with non-co-operation to seek election to the 
Councils on any terms whatsoever. 

Law vers and Non-co-operation 
I have suggested an ither difficult matter, viz., chat 
the lawyers should suspend their practice. How should 
I do otherwise knowing so well how the Government had 
always been able to retain this power through the instru¬ 
mentality of lawyers. It is perfectly true that it is the 
lawyers of to-day who are leading us, who are fighting the 
country's battles, but when it comes to a matter of action 
against the Government, when U comes to a matter of para¬ 
lysing the activity of the Goverr<ment I know that the 
Government always looks to the lawyers, however fine 
fighters they may have been, to preserve their dignity and 
their self-respect. I therefore suggest to my lawyer friends 
that it is their duty to suspend their practice and to show 
to the Government that they will no longer retain their 
offices, because lawyers are considered to be honorary 
officers of the courts and therefore subject to their dis¬ 
ciplinary jurisdiction. They must no longer retain these 
honorary offices if they want to withdraw co-operation 
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•from Government. But what will h *ppen to law and order / 1 
We shall evolve law and order through the instrumentality 
■of these very lawyers. We shall promote arbitration courts 
-and dispence justice, pure, simple, home-made jus tice, Swa¬ 
deshi justice, to our countrymen. That is what, suspension 
of practice means. 

Parents and non-co-operation, 

1 have suggested yet another difficulty—to withd raw our 
-children from the Government schools and to ask collegiate 
students io withdraw from the College and to empty 
•Government aided schools. How could 1 do otherwise f 1 
•want to guage the national sentiment. 1 want to know 
whether the Mohmedar.s fed deeply. If they feel deeply 
they will understand in the twinkling of an eye, that it is 
not right for them to receive schooling from a Government 
in which they have lost all faith ; and which they do not 
trust at all. How can I, if I do not want to help this Govern¬ 
ment, receive any help from that Government. 1 think that 
the schools and colleges are factories for making clerks 
and Government servants. 1 would not help this great 
factory for manufacturing clerks and servants if I want to 
withdraw co-operation from that Government, Look at ft 
from any point of view you like. It is not possible for you 
to send your children to the schools and still believe in the 
doctrine of non-co-peratton.. 

The Doty of Title Holders. 

I have gone further. I have suggested that our title 
holders should give up their titles. How can they hold on 
to the titles and honours bestowed by this Government/ 
They were at one time badges of honour when we believed 
that national honour was safe in their hands. But now 
they are no longer badges of honour but badges of dis- 
'honour and disgrace when we really believe that we cannot 
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get: justice; from this Government. Every title holder holds : 
his titles and /honours as trustee for the nation and in this 
first step m the- withdrawal of co-operation from the 
Government they should surrender their titles without a 
.moment’s cosideratioh* I suggest to my Mahomedan 
countrymen that, if they fail in this primary duty they will 
certainly fail in non-co-operation unless the masses iheru- 
aelves rdj^ct tbe classes and take up non-co-operation in 
their oton .hands and are able to fight that battle even as 
the men of the French Revolution were able 
to' take the reins of Government in their own hands leaving 
aside the leaders and marched to the banner of victory, f 
want no .-evolution. T want ordered progress. I want no 
d isordered order. I want no chaos. I want real order to 
be evolved cut Of this chaos which is misrepresented to me 
as order. If it is order established by a tyrant- in order to 
get hold of the tyrannical reins of Government I say that 
it is no order for me but it is disorder. I want to evolve- 
justice out of this injustice. Therefore I suggest to vou 
the passive non-co-operation. If we would only realise 
the secret of this peaceful and infaliihle doctrine you will 
know' and yen will find that ycu will not want to use even 
an angry word when they ■ 1 if ft he Sword at yon and you 
will not want even to lift yettr little finger, let alone a stick 
or a sword. 

A Service to the Empire. 

You may consider that I ha’ e spoken these words in 
anger because I have cor sidered the ways of this Govern¬ 
ment immoral, unjust, debasing and untruthful. I use 
these adjectives with the greatest deliberation. I have 
used them for my own true brother with whom I was 
engaged in a battle of non-co-operat ion for full ij years and 
although the ashes cover the remains of my brother I tell 



you that- I used to tell him thai he was unjust when his 
plans were based upon immoral foundation. I used to tell 
him that he did not stand for tiuth. There was no anger 
in rre. 1 told him this home truth because ! loved him. 
In the same manner, I tell the British people that ! love- 
Them, and that I want their association but I want that 
association on conditions well defined. ! want my seif- 
tesj ect and I want my absolute equality with'lhem. If I 
cannot gain that equality from the British people 1 do not 
want that British connection If I have to let the British 
people go and import temporary disorder and dislocation 
of national business,-I will favour that disorder and dislo¬ 
cation than that I should have injustice from the hands of 
a gnat nation >uch as the British nation. V ou will find 
that by the tune the whole chapter is closed that .the sue- 
cessois of Mr. Montagu will give me the credit for 
having i entered the most distinguished service that I have 
yet rendered to the Empire, in having offered this non-co- 
operation ahd in having suggested the boycott, not of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, but of boycott of a 
visit engineered by the Government in cider to lighter, its 
hold on the national neck. ! will not allow it even if I 
stand alone, if I cannot persuade this nation not to welcome 
that visit but will boycott that visit with all the power at 
my command. It is for that reason I stand before you and 
implore you to offer this religious battle, but it is not a 
battle offered to jou by a visionaiy or a saint. I deny being 
;i visionary. I do not accept, the claim of Saintliness. I am 
of the earth., earthy, a common gardener man as much as 
any one of you, probably much more than you are. 1 am 
prone to as many weaknesses as you are. But I have seen 
the world. I have lived in the world with my eyes 
open. I have gone through the most fiery ordeals that 
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have fallen to the lot of man, [ h*v e gone through this 
discipline. I have understood the secret of .my own sacred 
Hinduism, 1 hive learnt the lesson that non-co-operation 
its the duty not merely of the saint but it is the duty of 
every ordinary citizen', who not knowing much, not caring 
to know much, but wants to perform his ordinary household 
functions. The people of Europe teach even their masses, 
the poor people, the doctrine of the sword. But the Risbis 
of India, those who have held the traditions of India, have 
preached to the masses of India the doctrine, not of the 
sword, not of violence but of suffering, of self-suffering. 
And unless you and I are prepared to go through this pri¬ 
mary lesson, we are not ready even to offer the sword and 
that is the lesson my brother Shaukat Ali has imbibed to 
leach and that is why he to-day accepts my advice tendered 
tc him in all prayerful ness and in all humility and 
says ‘long live non-co-operation/ Please remember that 
even in England the little children were withdrawn 
bom the schools; and colleges in Cambridge and 
Oxford were closed. Lawyers had left their desks and 
were fighting in the trenches. I do not present to you the 
trenches but I do ask you to go through the sa crifice that 
'he men, women and the brave lads of England went 
through. Remember that you are offering battle to a nat¬ 
ion which is saturated with the spirit of sacrifice when¬ 
ever the occasion arises. Remember that the little band 
of Boers offered stubborn resistance to a mighty nation. But 
their lawyers had left their desks. Their mothers had with¬ 
drawn their children from the schools and colleges and the 
children had become the volunteers of the nation. I have 
seen them with these naked eyes ot mine. I am asking 
my countrymen in India to follow no other gospel 
than the gospel of selfsacrifice which precedes every 




bat tle. Whether you belong to the school of violence or 
non-violence you will still have to go through the fire of 


sacrifice, and of discipline. May God grant you, may God 
grant our leaders, the wisdom, the courage and the true 
knowledge to lead the nation to its cherished goal. May 
God gram the people of India the right path, the true 
vision and the ability and the courage to follow this path, 
difficult and yet easy, of sacrifice. 


SPEECH AT THE SPECIAL CONGRESS. 

[Alter a prolonged tour round, the country addressing large 
masses of people on the non-co-operation programme, Mr. Gandhi 
reached Calcutta in the first week of September to attend the Special 
Congress on the 4th to which the country had been looking forward 
for a definite lead on the two issues viz., the Punjab and the 
KMlafat. Already Mr. Gandfii had prepared the large mass of 
those likely to attend the session, to vote for his programme. But 
the leaders in different provinces were by no means convinced of 
the soundness of Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. Lala Lajput Raj, the 
President of the Session and Mr. C. R. Das who subsequently 
became ardent ‘followers of 3VIr. Gandhi, stood out against his 
programme andjassisted by Mr. B. C. Pal, opposed Mr. Gandhi. 
But Mr. Gandhi carried the day and his lead was followed in the 
Moslem League and the KMafat Conference as well. The resolu¬ 
tion ran as follows -—*• 

"In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the Indian 
and imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty toward?, 
the Mussulmans of India, and the Prime Minister hai deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them and that it ie the duty of 
every non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his 
Mussulman brother in this attempt to remove the religious calamity 
that hasovertakenjbim: 

And in view of ibe fact itbat in the matter of the events 
Of the April of 1E>19 both the laid Governments have grossly 
neglected or failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab 
and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
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towards them and have exonerated Sir Michael 


O'Dwyer 


who 

proved himself directly or indirectly responsible for th e 
most of the official crimes and callous to the sufferings of the 
people placed under his administration, and that the debate in Lhe 
House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people 
* of India and showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism and 
frightful ness adopted in the Punjab and t rat the latest Viceregal 
pronouncement is proof of entire absence of repentance in th© 
matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab : 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and 
adopt die policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation until 
the aaid wrongs are righted and Swarajyais established! 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented opinion and inasmuch 
as Government consolidates its power through' 1 titles and honours 
bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it; its law 
courts and Us legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable 
m die prosecution of the movement to take the minimum risk and 
to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the 
desired object, this Congress earnestly advises— 

(«i‘Surrender of tides and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies; 

(6) refusal to attend Goveraraont Levees, Durbars* and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials or 
in their honour; 

{c) gradual withdrawal of chilfirea from Schools Colleges 
owned, ai lad or controlled by p 3 vemtnant and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of National Schools and 
Colleges in the various Provinces ; 

(rf) gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants 
.and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid fo r th* 
settlemeiiat of private disputes? 
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(e) refusal oii the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
■ classes to offer tb.njselves as itjcniits for service ia Mesopotans ia : 

if} withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Reiiormed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite die Congress advice, offer 
himself for election ; 

iS) The boycott of foreign goods; , 

And inasmuch as non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should be 
given in the very first stage of non-co-operation to every man; 
woman and child, for such discipline and self-sac rifico, this 
Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in pieeegoods on a vast 
scale, and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with indi¬ 
genous capital and control do not minafacture 5 ufft6,icnt yarn hud 
sufficient doth for the requirements of the nation, and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to coma, this Congress advises ■ immed iate 
timalation of further manufacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand weaving on the 
part of the millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient 
and honourable calling for want of encouragement 1 ' 

< • i 

[In moving their resolution Mr, Gandhi said :] 

I am aware, more than aware, of the grave: responsi¬ 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to 
■move this resolution before this great -assembly. l am 
aware that my difficulties, as also yours, increase if you are 
able to adopt this resolution. I am also aware that the 
adoption of any resolution will mark a definite change in 
the policy which the country has hitherto adopted for the 
vindication of the rights thal belong to k, and its honour. 
I am aware that a large number of our leaders who have 
given the time and attention to the affairs of my mother¬ 
land, which I have not been able to give, are ranged against 
me. They think it a duty to resist the policy of revolution- 
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ising the Gove rnmeiit policy at any cost. Knowing this I 
stand before y< u in fear of Gcd and a sense of duty to put 
this before you for your hearty acceptance, 

I ask you to dismiss me, for the time being, from your 
consideration. I have been charged of saintliness and a 
desire for dictatorship. I venture to say that I do not stand 
before you either as a saint or a candidate for dictatorship. 

I stand be fore you to present to you the results of my many 
years' practical experience in non-co-operation I deny the- 
charge that it is a new thing in the country. It has been 
accepted at .mndreds of meetings attended by thousands of 
men, and h.^been placed in working order since the first 
ch Aug ust by the Mussalmars, and many of the things in 
the progr amine are being enforced in a more or less intense 
form. I ask you again to dismiss personalties i n tne con ¬ 
sideration of this important question, and bring to bear 
patie nt and calm judgment on it. But a mere acceptance 
of the resolution does not end the work. Every individual, 
has to enforce the items of the resolution in so far as they 
apply to him. I beseech you to give me a patient hearing. 

I as k you neither to clap nor to hiss. I do not mind them 
so far as Jam concerned, but clapping hinders the flow of. 
thought, clapping and hissing hinder the process of corres- 
pun (fence between a speaker and his audience. You will 
not h iss out of the stage any single speaker. For non-co¬ 
oper alion is a measure of discipline and sacrifice and it de¬ 
mands patience and respect for opposite views. And unless 
we were able to evolve a spirit of mutual toleration for dia- 
metiically opposite views, non-co-operation is an impossi 
bility. Non-co-operation in an angry atmosphere is an 
impossibility. 2 have learnt through bitter experience the- 
ene supreme lesson to conserve my anger, and as heat 
conserved is transmuted into energy, even so our anger 
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controlled can be transmuted into a power which can mpve 
the world. To those who have been attending the Con¬ 
gress, as brothers in arms, I ask what can be better disci¬ 
pline than that which we should exercise between our¬ 
selves, 

I have been told that l have been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution, 1 am. 
breaking up the political life of the country. The Congress 
is not a party organisation. It ought to provide a platform 
for all shades of opinions, and a minority need not leave 
this organisation, but may look forward to translate itself, 
into a majority, in course of time, if its opinion commended 
itself to the country. Only let no man in the name of the 
Congress advocate a policy with lias been condemned by 
the Congress. And if you condemn my policy, I shall not 
go away from the Congress, but shall plead with them to 
convert the minority into a majority. 

There are no two opinions as to the wrong done to the 
Khilafat, Mussal mans cannot remain as honourable men 
and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate their 
honour at any cost. The Punjab has been cruelly, brutally 
treated, and inasmuch as one man in the Punjab was made 
to crawl on his belly, the whole of India crawled on her 
belly, and if we are worthy sons and daughters of India, we 
should be pledged i.o remove these wrongs. It is in order 
to remove these wrongs that the country is agitating itself. 
But we have not been able to bend the Government to our 
will. We cannot rest satisfied with .a mere expression of 
angry feeling. You could not have heard a more passionate 
denunciation of the Punjab wrongs than in the pages of the 
Presidential address. If the Congress cannot wring justice 
from unwilling hands, how can it vindicate its existence and 
its honour / How can it do so if it cannot enforce clear 
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repentence, before receiving a single gift, however rich,, 
from those blood-stained hands, 

I have therefore placed before you my scheme of non- 
co-operation to achieve this end and want you to reject any 
other scheme, unless you have deliberately come to the 
conclusion that it is a better scheme than mine. If there is 
a sufficient response to my scheme, I make bold to reiterate 
•my statement that you can gain Swarajya in the course of a 
■year. Not the passing of the resolution will bring Swarajya 
but the enforcement of the resolution from day to-day in a 
progressive manner, due regard being had to the conditions 
in the country. There is another remedy before the country 
and that is drawing of the sword. If that was possible 
India would not have listened to the gospel of non-co-opera¬ 
tion. I want to suggest to you that, even if you want to ar¬ 
rest injustice by methods of violence, discipline and self- 
sacrifice are necessary. I have not known of a war 
gained by a rabble, but I have known of wars 
gained by disciplined armies and if you want to 
give battle to the British Government and to the 
combined power of Europe, we must train oursel¬ 
ves in discipline and self-sacrifice. I confess I have 
become inpatient. I have seen that we deserve Swarajya 
to-day, but we have not got the spirit of national sacrifice. 
"We have evolved this spirit in domestic affairs, and I have 
come to ask you to extend it to other affairs, I have been 
travelling from one end to the other of the country to see 
vhelher the country has evolved the national spirit, whether 
at the altar of the nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, 
children, its all, if it is ready to make the initiatory sacri¬ 
fice. Is the country ready t Are the title holders ready 
to sutrender their titles f Are parents ready to sacrifice the 
Giterary education of their children for the sake of the 
country t The schools and colleges are really a factory for 
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turning cut clerks for Government. If the parents are not 
-ready for the sacrifice, if title-holders not ready, Swarajya 
is very nearly an impossibility. No nation being under 
another nation can accept gifts and kicks at the responsibi¬ 
lity attaching to those gifts, imposed by the conquering 
nation.. Immediately the conquered country realised in¬ 
stinctively that any gift which might come to it is not for 
the benefit of the conquered, but for the benefit of the con¬ 
queror, that moment it should reject every form of voluntary 
assistance to htm. These are the fundamental essentials of 
srncess in the struggle for the independence for the coun¬ 
try, whether within the Empire or without the Empire, i 
hold a real substantia! unity between Hindus and MussaJ- 
mans infinitely superior to the British connection and if I 
had to make a choice between that unity and the British 
connection I would have the first and reject the other. If 
J had to choose between the honour of the Punjab, anarchy* 
neglect of education, shutting out of all legislative activity, 
and British connection, I would choose the honour of the 
Punjab and all it meant, even anarchy, shutting out of all 
schools etc, without slightest hesitation. 

If you have the same feeling burning in you as in me 
for the honour of Islam and the Punjab, then you will 
unreservedly accept my resolution. 

I now come to the burning topic viz. the boycott of the 
councils. Sharpest differences of opinion existed regarding 
this and if the house has to divide on it, it must divide on 
.one issue vis, whether Swarajya has to be gained through 
the councils or without the councils. If we utterly distrust 
the British Government and we know tb it they are utterly 
unrepentant, how can you believe that the councils will lead 
no Swarajya and not tighten the British hold on India f 
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3 now come to Swadeshi. The boycott of foreign; 
gccds is included in the resolution. You have got here, E 
confess, an anomaly for which I am not originally respon¬ 
sible. But I have consented to it. I will no. go into the 
history of how it found a place into the resolution, of which 
the essence is discipline and'self-sacrifice. Swadeshi means 
permanent boycott of foreign^ goods. Il is therefore a 
matter of redundancy. But 1 have taken it in, because I. 
could not reject it as a matter of conscience. 3 know, how¬ 
ever, it is a physical impossibility. So long as we hate to 
rely on the pins and needles—-figurative and literal both— 
■sve cannot bring about a complete boycott of foreign goods, 
I do not hesitate to say this clause mars the musical har¬ 
mony, if I may claim it without vanity, of the programme. 
\ feel that those words do mar Lite symmetry of the pro¬ 
gramme. But i am not here for symmetry of the pro¬ 
gramme as for its workability, 

I again ask you not to be influenced by personality. 
Reject out of your consideration any service that I have: 
dove. Two things only I claim. Laborious industry, great 
thought behind any programme, and unflinching deter- 
vi.nation to bring it about. You may take only those 
c hivtgs from me, and bring them to bear on any programme 
tlnat yda adopt. 


SWARAJ IN ONE YEAR. 

[Since the Special Congress at Calcutta, Mir. Gandhi constantly 
referrrsd to the possibility of obtaining Swaraj in one year. Tha 
period was extended to the end of Dec. 1921 and Mr- Gandhi, in hi* 
writings and speeches during this period, spoke and wrote with the 
fervour of faith. Even in the Inst week of December he never 
showed any wavering of faith. In reply to his critics who could 
not believe in the practicability of achieving Swaraj inside the year, 
jMr- Gandhi wrote in Young India in October, 1920 :] 




Much laughter has been indulged in at my expense for 
having told the Congress audience at Calcutta that, if there 
was sufficient response to my programme of Non-Co-opcra- 
tkm, Swaraj would be attained in one year. Some have 
ignored my condition and laughed because of the impossi¬ 
bility of getting Swaraj anyhow within one year. Others 
have spelt the “ if in capitals and suggested that if " ifs " 
were permissible in argument, any absurdity could be proved 
■ ■to be a possibility. My proposition, however, is based on a 
mathematical calculation. And t venture to say that true 
Swaraj is a practical impossibility without due fulfilment of 
my conditions. Swaraj means a state such that we can 
■maintain our separate existence without the presence of the 
English. If U is to be a partnership, U mint be a partner¬ 
ship at will. There can be no Swaraj without our feeling 
arid being the equals of Englishmen. To-day we feei that 
we are dependent upon them for our internal aud external 
security, for an armed peace between the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans, for our education and for the supply of daily 
wants, nay. even for the settlement of oue religious squabbles. 
The Rajahs are dependent upon the British for their powers 
and the millionaires for their millions. The British know 
oar helplessness and Sir Thomas Holland cracks jokes 
■quite legitimately at the expense of Non-Co-op erationisls* 
To get Swaraj then is to get rid of our helplessness. The 
problem is no doubt stupendous, even as it is for the fabled 
Bon who, having been brought up in the company of goats, 
found it impossible to feel that he was a lion. As Tolstoy 
used to put it, mankind often laboured under hypnotism. 
Under its spell continuously we feel the feeling of helpless¬ 
ness. i he British themselves cannot be expected to help 
us out of it. On the contrary, they din into our ears that 
we shall be fit to govern ourselves only by slow educative 
processes. The Timex suggested that, if we boy cott the 



councils, we shall lose the opportunity of a training m 
Swaraj. I have no doubt that there are many who believe 
what the Times says. It even resorts to falsehood- It 
audaciously says that Lord Milner's Mission listened to the 
Egyptians only when they were ready, to lift the boycott of 
the Egyptian Council. For me the only training in Swaraji 
we need is the ability to defend ourselves against the whole 
world and to live our natural life in perfect freedom even 
though it may be full of defects. Good government is no 
substitute for self-government. The Afghans have a bad 
government, but it is self-government. I envy them. The 
Japanese learnt the art through a sea of blood. And if we 
to-day had the power to drive out the English by superior 
brute force, we would be counted their supeiiors, and in Spite 
of our inexperience in debating at the Council table or in 
holding executive offices, we would be held fit to govern 
t urselves. For tt brute force is the only test the West has- 
hitherto recognised. The Germans were defeated not 
because they were necessarily in the wrong, but because the 
Allied Powers were found to possess greater brute strength. 
In the end, therefore, India must either learn the art ob 
war which the British will not teach her, or she must follow 
her own way of discipline and self-sacrifice through Non-Co-•• 
operation. It is as amazing as it is humiliating that less 
than one hundred thousand white men should be able to 
rule three hundred and fifteen million Indians. They do so 
somewhat undoubtedly by force but more by securing our 
co-operation in a thousand ways and making us more and. 
more helpless and dependent on them as lime goes forward, 
Tet us not mistake reformed councils, more law courts and- 
even governorships for real fieedom or power. They are 
but subtler methods of emasculation. The British cannot 
i ule us by mere force. And so they resort to all means. 
hor.ouiible and dishonourable, in order to retain their hold; 
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on India. They want India's billions and they want India’s 
man-power for their imperialistic greed. If we refuse to 
supply them with men and money, we achieve ou; goal, 
namely, Swaraj, equality, manliness. 

The cup of our humiliation was filled during the clqsing 
scenes in the Viceregal Council. Mr. Shastri could not move 
his resolution on the Punjab. The Indian victims of 
Jailianwala received Rs. 1250 , the English victims of mob 
frenzy received lacs. The officials who were guilty of 
crimes against those whose servants they were, were repri¬ 
manded. And the councillors were satisfied. It India were 
powerful, India would not have stood this addition of iasu 1 
to her injury. 

I do not blame the British. If we were weak in numbers, 
as they a re, we too would perhaps have resorted to the same 
methods as they are now employing. Terrorism and 
deception are weapons not of the strong but of the weak. 
The; British are weak in numbers, we are weak in Spite of 
out numbers. The result is that each is dragging the other 
down. It is common experience that Englishmen lose in 
character after residence in India and that Indians lose in 
courage and manliness by contact with Englishmen. Phis 
process of weakening is good neither for us, two nations, 
nor for the world. 

But if we Indians take care of ourselves, the English 
and the rest of the world would take care of themselves. 
Our contribution to the world's progress must therefore cor. 
sist in setting our own house in order. 

Training in arms for the present is out of the question. 
I go a step furtherand believe that India has a better 
mission for the world. It is within her power to show that 
she can achieve her destiny By pine self-sacrifice, i.e., self- 
purification. This can be done only by Non-Co-operation 



And Non-Co-operation is possible only when those who com¬ 
menced to co-operate begin the process of withdrawal. If we 
can but free ourselves from the threefold Maya of Govern¬ 
ment-controlled schools, Government law courts and 
legislative councils, and truly control our own education, 
regulate our disputes, and be indifferent to tljeir legislation, 
we are ready to govern ourselves, and we are only then ready 
to ask the Government servants, whether civil or 
military, to resign, and the taxpayers to suspend payment 
of taxes. 

And is it such an impracticable proposition to expect 
parents to withdraw their children from schools and colleges 
and establish their own institutions, or to ask lawyers 
to suspend their practice and devote their whole time and 
attention to national service against payment, where neces¬ 
sary, of their maintenance or to ask candidates for councils 
not to enter councils and lend their passive or active assist¬ 
ance to the legislative machinery through which all control 
is excercised.The movement of Non-Co-operation is nothing 
but, an attempt to isolate the brute force oE the British from 
all the trappings under which it is hidden and to show that 
brute force by itself cannot for one single moment hold 
India. 

But I frankly confess that, until the three conditions 
mentioned by me are fulfilled, there is no Swaraj. We may 
not go on taking our college degrees, taking thousands of 
rupees monthly from clients for cases which can be finished 
In five minutes, and taking the keenest delight, in wasting 
the national time on the council floor, and still expect to 
gain national self-respect. 

The last, though not. the least, important part of the 
Maya still remains to be considered. That is Swadeshi. 
Had we not abandoned Swadeshi, we need not have been in 
vbe present fallen state. If we would gev. rid of the economic 
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we must manufacture our own doth and at the 
present moment only by hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. 

All this means discipline, self-denial, self-sacnfice r 
organising ability, confidence, and courage. If we show 
this in one year among the classes that to-day count, and 
make public opinion, we certainly gain Swaraj within one 
year, if l am told that even we who lead have not these 
qualities in us, there certainly will never be Swaraj for Incba 
bur then we shall have no right to blame the English for 
what they are doing. Our salvation and its time are solely 
dependent upon us. 


TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA. 

[Mr. G^mibi wrote the following two open letters in the page* 
of his V mtng India* Like every one of his articles, they were widely 
reproduced in the press. I'he letters deal with all the topics connect¬ 
ed with the Non-Co-operation movement. *Fhe first was written 
in October 1920 and the second in July 1921:] 

I 

. Dear Friend, 

I wish chat every Englishman will see this appeal and 
give thoughtful attention to it. 

Let me introduce myself to you. In my humble opin¬ 
ion, no Indian has co-operated with the British Govern¬ 
ment more than I have for an unbroken period of twenty- 
nine years of public life in the face of circumstances that 
might well have turned any other man into a rebel. I ask 
you to believe me when I tell you that my co-operation was 
not based on the fear of the punishments provided by yotir 
laws or any other Selfish motives. It was free and voluntary 
co-Operation based on the belief that the sum total of the 
’dritish Government was for the benefit of India, I put my 
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life in peril four times for the sake of the Empire,—at the 
time of the Boer war when 1 was in charge of the Ambu¬ 
lance corps whose woik was mentioned in General Buller's 
despatches, at the time of the Zulu revolt in Natal when T 
was in charge of a similar corps, at the time of the eom-- 
mencement of the late war when I raised an Ambulance 
corps and as a result of the strenuous training had a severe 
attack of pi eurisy, and lastly, in fulfilment of my promise 
to Lotd Chelmsford at the War Conference in Delhi, I 
threw myself in such an active recruiting campaign in 
Kaira District involving long and trying marches, that J 
had an attack of dysentery which proved almost fatal. I 
did all this in the full belief that acts such as mine m ust 
gain for my country an equal status in the Empire. So 
last December 1 pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I. 
fully believed that Mr.Lloyd George would redeem his pro¬ 
mise to the Mussalmans and that the revelations of the- 
of the official atrocities in the Punjab would secure full 
reparation for the Punjabis. But the treachery of Mr. 
Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, and the condo¬ 
nation of the Punjab atrocities have completely shattered: 
my faith in the good intentions of the Government and 
the nation which is supporting it. 

■ But though my faith in your good intentions is gone, 
I recognise your bravery and I know that what you will not 
yield to justice and reason, you will gladly yield to bravery. 

See what this Empire means to India :— 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit of 
Great Britain, 

An ever-increasing military expenditure, and a civil 
service the most expensive in the world, 

Extravagant working of every department ir utter dis - 
regard of India’s poverty, 
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Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a whole- 
nation lest an armed nation might imperil the lives of a 
handful of you in our midst. 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the purpose- 
of sustaining a top heavy administration, 

Progressively representative legislation in order to 
suppress an evergrowing agitation seeking to give expression 
to a nation's agony. 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing in your 
dominions, and 

You have shown total disregard of our feelings by 
glorifying the Punjab administration and flouting the- 
Mussalraan sentiment. 

I know you would not mind if we could fight and wrest: 
the sceptre from your hands. You know that we are 
powerless to do that, for you have ensured our incapacity 
to fight in open and honourable battle. Bravery on the 
battlefield is thus impossible for us. Bravery of the soul still, 
remains open to u3. I know you rill respond to that also.. 
I ara engaged in evoking that bravery. Non-co-operation 
means nothing less than training in self-sacrifice. Why 
should we co-operate with you when we know that by your 
administration of this great country we are being daily en¬ 
slaved in an increasing degree. This response of the people 
to my appeal is not due to my personality. I would like 
you to dismiss me, and for that matter the Ali Brothers too,, 
from your consideration. My personality will fail to evoke- 
any response to anti-Muslim cry if I were foolish enough 
to raise it, as the magic name of the Alt Brothers would fail, 
to inspire the Mussalmans with enthusiasm if they were 
madly to raise in anti-Hindu cry. People flock in their 
thousands to listen to us because we to-day represent voice 
of a nation groaning under iron heels. The AH Brothers 
i were your friends as I was, and still am. My religion 
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forbids me 10 bear any ill-will towards you. I would not 
tatse try hand against you even if I had the power. I expect 
to conquer you only by my suffering, The A li Brothers 
will certainly draw the sword, if they could, in defence of 
th sir religion and their-conn try. But they and I have made 
common cause with the people of India in their attempt 
to voice their feelings and to fmd a remedy for their 
distress. 

You are in'search of a remedy to suppress this rising 
ebullition of national feeling. I venture to suggest to you 
that the only way to suppress it is to remove the causes. 
You have yet the power. You can repent of the wrongs 
done to Indians. You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to 
redeem his promises. I assure you he has kept many escape 
doors. You can compel the Viceroy to retire in favour of a 
better one, you can revise your ideas about Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer and General Dyer. You can compel the Govern¬ 
ment to summon a conference of the recognised leaders of 
the people, duly elected by them and representing all 
shades of opinion so as to devise means for granting Swaraj 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of India. 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
Indian to be in reality your equal and brother, I ask for 
no patronage, I merely point out to you, as a friend, art 
honourable solution of a grave problem. The other solution, 
namely repression, is open to you I prophesy that it will 
fail. It has begun alreidy. The Government his already 
imprisoned two brave men of Panipat for holding and 
expressing their opinions freely. Another is on his trial in 
Lahore for having expressed similar opinions. One in the 
Oudh District is already imprisoned. Another awaits 
judgment. You should know what is going on in your midst. 
Our propaganda is being carried, on in anticipation of re¬ 
pression. I invite you respectfully to choose the better way 



and make common cause with the people of India whose- 
salt you are eating. To seek to thwart then aspirations is 
disloyalty to the country. 


I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 

II 

Dear friend,—This is the second time I venture to 
address you. I know, that most of you detest Non-Co 
operation- But 1 would invite you to isolate two of my 
activities from the rest, if you can give me credit for 
honesty. 

I cannot prove my honesty, if you do not feel it. 
Some of my Indian friends charge me with camouflage, 
when i say we need not hate Englishmen, whilst we may 
hate the system they have established. I am trying to 
show them, that one may detest the wickedness of a brother 
without hating him, jesus denounced the wickedness of 
the Scribes and the Pharisees, but he did not hale them. 
He did not enunciate this law of love for the man and hate 
for the evil in him for himself only, but he taught the 
doctrine for universal practice. Indeed, I find it in all the 
scriptures of the world. 

I claim to be a fairly accurate student of human nature 
and vivisector of my own failings. I have discovered, that 
man is superior to the system he propounds. And so I 
feel, that you as an individual are infinitely better than the 
system you have evolved as a corporation. Each one of 
iny countrymen in Amritsar on that fateful roth of April 
was better than the crowd of which he was a member. He, 
as a man, would have declined to kill''those 'innocent 
English bank managers. But in that ciowd ; m.u y ■>, 
forgot himself. Hence it is, that an Engllshtr ; - 
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is different, from an Englishman outside. Similarly an 
Englishman in India is different from an Englishman in 
England. Here in India, you belong to a system that is 
vile beyond description. It is possible, therefore, for me 
to condemn the system in the strongest terms without 
considering you to be bad and without imputing 'bad 
motives to every Englishman. You are as much slaves of 
the system as we are. I want you, therefore, to reciprocate, 
and not impute to me motives which you cannot read in 
the written word. I give you the whole of my motive when 
I tell you, that I am impatient to end or mend a system, 
which has made India subservient to a handful of you and 
which has made Englishmen feel secure only in the shadow 
of the forts and the guns that obtrude themselves on one's 
notice in India. It is a degrading spectacle for you and 
for us. Our corporate life is based on mutual distrust and 
fear. This, you will admit, is unmanly, A system that is 
responsible for such a state of things, is necessarily Satanic. 
Yon should be able to live in India as an integral part of its 
people and not always as foreign exploiters. One thousand 
Indian lives against one English life is a doctrine of dai-fc 
despair, and yet believe me, it was enunciated in 1919 by 
the highest of you in the land. 

I almost feel tempted to invite you to join me in 
destroying a system that has dragged both you and us 
down. But I feel 1 cannot as yet do so. We have not 
shown ourselves earnest, self-sacrificing and self-rest rained 
enough for that consummation. 

But 1 do ask you to help us in the boycott of foreign 
cloth and m the anti-drink campaign. 

The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have 
shown, was forced upon India, and her own world-famed 
manufactures were deliberately and systematically ruined. 
India is, therefore, at the mercy not only of Lancashire but 
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also of Japan, France, and America. Just sae what this 
has meant to India. We send oat of India every year sixty 
crores (more or less) of rupees for cloth. We grow enough 
cotton tor our own cloth. Is it not madness to send cotton 
outside India, and have it manufactured into cloth there 
and shipped to us ? Was it right to feduce India to such a 
helpless state f 

A hundred and fifty years ago, we manufactured all 
our cloth. Our women spun fine yarn in their own cottages, 
and supplemented the earnings of their husbands. The 
village weavers wove that yarn. It was an indispensable 
part of national economy in a vast agricultural country like 
ours. It enabled us in a most natural mariner to utilise our 
leisure. To-day our women have lost the cunning of their 
hands, and the enforced idleness of millions has impoverish¬ 
ed the land. Many weavers have become sweepers. 
Some have taken to the .profession of hired soldiers. Half 
the race of artistic weavers has died out, and the other half 
is weaving imported foreign yarn for want of finer hand- 
spun yarn. 

You will perhaps now understand what boycott of 
foreign cloth means to India. It is not devised as a 
famishment. If the Government were to-day to redress the 
tK.hilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent to India 
attaining immediate Swaraj, the boycott movement must 
still continue. Swaraj means at’ : least the power to conserve 
Indian industries that are vital to the economic existence 
of the nation, and to prohibit such imports as may interfere 
with such existence. Agriculture and hand-spinning are 
the two lungs of the national b jdy. They must be protected 
against consumption at any cost, 

This matter does not admit of any waiting. The 
interests of the foreign manufacturers and the Indian 
importers cannot be considered, when the whole nation is 





Starring fo; want of a targe productive occupation ancillary 
to agriculture. 


Vou will not mistake this fora movement of general 
boycott of foreign goods. India does not wish to shut 
herself out of international commerce. Things other than 
cloth which can be better made outside India, she must 
gratefully receive upon terms advantageous to the con¬ 
tracting parlies. Nothing can be forced upon her. But I 
do not wish to peep into the future. 1 am certainly hoping 
that before long it would he possible for India to co-operate 
with .England on equal terms. Then will be the time for 
examining trade relations. For the time being, 1 bespeak 
your help in bringing about a boycott of foreign cloth. 

Of similar and equal importance is the campaign 
against drink. The liquor shops are an insufferable curse 
imposed upon society. There never was so much awaken¬ 
ing among the people as now, upon this question. 1 admit 
that here, it is the Indian ministers who can help more 
than you can. But 1 would like you to speak out your 
mind clearly on the question. Under every system of 
government total prohibition, so far as 1 can see, will be 
insisted upon by the nation. You can assist the growth of 
the ever-rising agitation by throwing in the weight of your 
influence on the side of the nation. 

1 am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 







THE creed of the congress 

[Mr, Gandhi, in moving his resolution on the creed of the 
Congress at the Nagpur session in December 1920, said 0 

The resolution which 1 have the honour to move is a* 
follows; “ The object of the Indian National Congress is 
the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means,” 

There are only two kinds of objections, so far as a. 
^understand, that will be advanced from this platform. One 
■is that we may not to-day think of dissolving the Bruish 
connection. What I say is that it is derogatory to national 
dignity to think ot the permanence of British connection at 
.any cost. We aie labouring under a grievous wrong, which 
it is the personal duty of every Indian to get redressed. 
This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
'wrong, but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake and so 
long as it retains its attitude, it is not possible for us to say 
.all that we want to be or all that we want to get, retaining 
British connection. No matter what difficulties be in our 
path, we must make the clearest possible declaration to the 
world and to the whole of India, that we may not possibly 
have British connection, if the British people will not do 
this elementary justice. I do not, for one moment, suggest 
-that we want to end the connection at ail costs, un¬ 
conditionally. If the British connection is for the advance¬ 
ment of india, we do not want to destroy it. But if it is 
inconsistent with our national self-respect then it is our 
bpunden duty to destroy it. There is room in this resolu¬ 
tion for both—those who believe that, by retaining British, 
connection, we can purify ourselves and purify British 

3* 



people, and those who have no belief, As for instance,, 
take the extreme case of Mr, Andrews. He says all hope- 
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for India is gone for keeping the British connection. He 
says there must be complete severance—complete indepen¬ 
dence. There is room enough in this creed for a man like 
Mr. Andrews also. Take another illustration! a man like 
myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly no 
room Iot us, if we have eternally to subscribe to the doc¬ 
trine, whether these wrongs are redressed or not, we shall 
have to evolve ourselves within the British Empire: there is 
no room for me in that creed. Therefore this creed is 
elastic enough to take in both shades of opinions and the 
British people will have to beware that, if they do not want 
to do justice, it will be the bound eu duty of every Indian to- 
destroy the Empire. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal 
appeal, drawing your attention to an object lesson that was 
presented in the Bengal camp yesterday. If you want 
Swaraj, you have got s demonstration of howr to get Swaraj.. 
There was a little bit of skirmish, a little bit of squabble, 
and a little bit of difference in the Bengal camp, as there 
will always be differences so long as the world lasts. I have 
fenown differences between husband and wife, because I am 
still a husband ; I have noticed differences between parents 


and children, because I am still a father of four boys, and 


they are all strong enough to destroy their father so far as 
bodily struggle is concerned; I possess that varied experience 
of husband and parent; I know that we shall always have 
squabbles, we shall always have differences but the lesson 
that I want to draw your attention to is that I had the 
honour and privilege of addressing both the parties. They 
gave ine their undivided attention and what is more they 
showed their attachment, their affection and their fellowship 
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for me by accepting the humble advice that f had the 
honour of tendering to them, and 1 told them I am not here 
to distribute justice that can be awarded only through our 
worthy president. But I ask you not to go to the president; 
you need not worry him. ff you are strong, if you a»e 
brave, if you are intent upon getting Swaraj, and if you 
really want to revise the creed, then you will bottle up your 
rage, you will bottle up all the feelings of injustice that 
may rankle in your hearts and forget these things here 
under this \'ery roof and I told them to forget their -differen¬ 
ces, to forget the wrongs, I don’t want to tell you or go 
into the history of that incident. Probably most of you 
know I simply want to invite your attention to the fact. 
1 don’t say they have settled up their differences. I hope 
they have, but I do know that they undertook to forget the 
differences. They undertook not to worry the President, 
they undertook not to make any demonstration here or in 
the Subjects Committee, AH honour to those who listened 
to that advice. 

I oniy wanted my Bengali friends and all the other 
friends who have come to this great assembly with a fixed 
determination to seek nothing but the settlement of their 
country, to seek nothing but the advancement of their 
respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of 
the national honour, I appeal to every one of you to 
copy the example set by those who felt aggrieved and who 
felt that their heads were broken. I know, before we have 
dene with this great battle on which we have embarked at 
the special sessions of the Congress, we have to go probably, 
possibly t hrough a sea of blood, but let it not be said of us 
or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, but 
let it be said by generations yet to be born that we suffered, 
that we shed not somebody’s blood but our own, and so 
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i have no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show 
much sympathy for those who had their heads broken of 
who were said to be even in danger of losing their lives. 
iVhat docs it matter ? It is much better to die at the 
hands, at least, o? our own countrymen. What is there to 
revenge ourselves about or upon. So I ask everyone of 
you that, if at any time there is blood-boiling within you 
against some fellow countrymen of yours, even though he 
may be in the employ of Government, even though he may 
oe in the Secret Service, you will take care not to hie 
offended and not to return blow for blow. Understand 
that the very moment you return the blow From the detec¬ 
tive, your cause is lost. This is your non-violent campaign. 
And so I ask everyone of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all your rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you 
will rise graver men: I am here to congratulate these who 
have restrained themselves from going to the President and 
bringing the dispute before him. 

Therefore 1 appeal to these who feel aggrieved to feel 
that they have done the right thing in forgetting it and if 
they have not forgotten I ask them to try to forget the 
thing; and that is the object lesson to which 1 wanted to 
draw your attention if you want to carry this resolution. 
Do not carry this resolution only by an acclamation for 
this resolution, but 1 want you to accompany the carrying 
out of this resolution with a faith and resolve which noth¬ 
ing on earth can move. That you are intent upon getting 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment and that you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj by means that are legitimate, 
ihat are honourable and by means that are non-violent, 
that are paceful, you have resolved upon, so far you can 
say to day. We cannot give battle to this Government by 
means of steel, but we can give battle by exercising, what 
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I have so often called, “ soul force ” and soul force is not 
the prerogative of one man or a Sanyasi or even a so-called 
saint. Soul force is the prerogative of every human being, 
female or male, and therefore I ask my countrymen, it 
they want to accept this resolution, to accept it with that 
firm determination and to understand that n is inaugurated 
under such good and favourable auspices as I have des¬ 
cribed to you. 

J,i my humble opinion, the Congress will have done 
the tightest thing, if it unanimously adopts this resolution. 
May Gcd grant ihat you will pass this resolution unani¬ 
mously may Gcd grant that you wilt also have the courage 
and the ability to carry out ihe resolution and that within 
one year, 
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[Soon after the Congress, Mr. Gandhi and the AU Brothers 
made an extensive tour of the country appealing to the students to 

up th®ir schools and colleges and join the ranks of non-co¬ 
operators, At Aligarh and Benares great efforts were made to call 
away <he students fr< m the Muslim and Hindu Universities, if they 
could not nationalise them. They were not quite successful though 
a few joined the Congrt ss, but in Btngal. at the instance of Messrs. 
C. Ft. Has and Jitendrala! Banerjea, a large number of students 
flocked to their standard and deserted the schools. It v as such 
appeals as the following that enthused the youth of Bengal who 
created a profound sensation by throwing themselves in than thou¬ 
sands at the steps of the Calcutta University Hall, that the few who 
did attend the examination bad to do so by walking over their bodies - 
Mr. Gandhi later reproved such obstructive methods but he wrote 
this appeal early in January 1921 i—] 

Dea* Young Friends: 

1 have just read an account of your response to the 
nation's call. It does credit to ycu and to Bengal. I had! 
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expected no less. I certainly expect Still more. Bengal 
has great intelligence. It has a greater heart, it has more 
than its share of the spiritual heritage for which our coun¬ 
try is specially noted. You have more imagination, more 
■faith, and more emotion than the rest of India. You have 
falsified the calumny of cowardice on more 1 occasions than 
one. There is, therefore, no reason why Bengal should not 
lead now as it has done before now. 

You have taken the step, you will not recede. You 
had ample time to think. You have paused, you have con¬ 
sidered. You held the Congress that delivered to the na¬ 
tion the message cf Non-Co-operation i.e. of seif-purification, 
self-sacrifice, courage, and hope, fhe Nagpur Congress 
ratified, clarified, and amplified the first declaration. It was 
redelivered in the midst of strife, doubt, and disunion. It 
was Tedelivered in the midst of joy, acclamation, and practi¬ 
cally perfect unanimity. It was open to you to refuse, or 
to hesitate or to respond. You have chosen -he better, 
through, from a wordly wise stand point, less cauticus way. 
You dare not, go back without hurting yourselves and the 
cause. 

But for the evil spell that the existing system of 
government and, most of all, this western education cas 
cast upon us, the question will not be considered as open to 
argument. Can the brave Arabs retain their independence 
and yet be schooled under the aegis of those who would 
hoia them under bondage 7 They will laugh at a person 
who dared to ask them to go to schools that may be esta¬ 
blished by their invaders. Is the ease different or if it is 
different, is it not stronger incur case when we are called 
upon to give up schools conducted under the aegis of a 
government which, rightly or wrongly, we seek to bend to 

our will or destroy 7 
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We cannot get Swaraj if not one class in the country 
is prepared to work and sacrifice for it. The Government 
will yield not to the logic of words. It knows no. logic, but 
hat of brave and true deeds. 

Bravery of the sword they know. And they have 
made themselves proof against its use by us. Many of theno 
will welcome violence on our part. They are unconquer¬ 
able in the art of meeting and suppressing violence. We 
propose, therefore, to sterilize their power of inflicing vio¬ 
lence by our non-violence. Violence dies when it ceases to 
•evoke response from its object. Non-violence ss 

of the edifice of Non-Co-opera- 
therefore. not be hasty or over¬ 
dealings with those who m\y not 
with you. Intolerance is a species 
therefore against our creed. Non- 
object lesson ins 
able to 


the corner-'rone 
tion. You will, 
zealous in your 
see eye to eye 
of violence and 

violent Non-Co-operation is an 

democracy. The moment we are able to ensure non¬ 
violence, even under circumstances the most provoking 
that moment we have achieved our end, because that 
is the moment when we can offer complete Non-Co¬ 
operation, 

I ask you not to be frightened at the proposition just 
stated. People do not move in arithmetical progress!mi* 
not even in geometrical progression. They have been 
known to perish in a day : they have been known to rise in 
a day. Is it such a difficult thing for India to realise that 
thirty crores of human beings have but to feel their strength 
and they can be free without having to use it t As we had 
not regained national consciousness, the rulers have 
hitherto played us against one another. We have to refuse 
to do so, and we are masters, not they. 



Non-Co-Operation deals first with those sensitive classed 
upon whom the government has acted so successfully and- 
who have been lured into the trap consciously or unconsci¬ 
ously as the schoolgoing youths have been. 

When we come to think about it, the sacrifice required' 
is infinitesimal for individuals because the whole is distribut¬ 
ed among so many of us. For what is your sacrifice t To* 
suspend your literary studies for one year or till Swaraj is 
established. If I could infect the whole of the student 
world with my faith, I know that suspension of studies need/ 
not extend even to a year. 

And in the place of your suspended studies I would* 
urge you to study the methods of bringing about Swaraj as- 
quietly as possible even within the year of grace, l present 
you with the SPINNING WHEEL and suggest to you that 
on it depends India’s economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to 
the college that has been promised to you by Mr. Das. 
Most of your fellow-students in «:he National College- 
at Gujarat have undertaken to give at least four hours 
to spinning everyday. It is no sacrifice to karn a< 
beautiful arc and to be able to clothe the naked at the same- 
time, 

You have done your duty by withdrawing from Govern¬ 
ment colleges, I have only showed you the easiest 
sind the most profitable way of devoting the time at your 
disposal. 

May God give you strength and courage to sustain you* 
ass your determination. 

Your well-wisher, 

M. 1C Gandhi 


OVEN LETTER TO THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 

[Mi. Gandhi addressed the following open letter to H.R.H. 
the Puke of Connaught in the firat week of February 3.921 

Sir,— Your Royal Highness must have heard a great 
deal about Non Co-ojer avion, Non-Co-operat ionists, and 
their methods and incidentally of me, its humble author. 

I fear that the information given Your Royal Highness- 
must have been in its nature one-sided. 1 owe it to you, to 
my frierds and myself that I should place before you what 
1 conceive to be the scope of Non-Co-operation, as followed 
not only by rre, but iny closest associates, such as Messrs.. 
Shaukat Ali aad Mahomed All. 

For me it is no joy ai d pleasure to be attiVeljr 
associat'd in the boycott of Your Royal Highness^ visit- l 
have tendered loyal, voluntary assistance to Government for 
an unbroken j eriod of i early 3 ® yc®fS in the full belieS 
through that {ay the path of freedem for my country. It 
was ih err fore, no slight thing for me to suggest to my 
countrymen rhat we should take no part in welcoming Your 
Royal Highness. Not one among us has anything against 
you as an English gentlemen. We hold your person as- 
saded as that of a dearest friend. I do not know any at 
n y friends who would not guard it with his life if he fouHtjU 
it in danger. 

We aic not at war with individual English*nen V* c- 
setk not ro destroy English life. We do desire <d destroy, 
the system that has emasculated cur country in body, mi mi 
ar.d soul. We are determined JO battle with all our might 
against that in English nature which has made O'Dwyer ism. 
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and Dyerism possible in the Punjab and has resulted in a 
wanton affront upon Islam, a faith professed by seven crores 
of your countrymen. We consider it inconsistent with, our 
self-respect any longer to brook the spirit of superiority 
■and dominance which has systematically ignored and dis¬ 
regarded the sentiments of thirty crores of innocent people 
■of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating to us. 
It cannot be a matter of pride to you that thirty crores of 
Indians should live day m and day .out in fear of their lives 
from one hundred thousand Englishmen and, therefore, be 
under subjection to them. - • 

Your -.Royal Highness has come, not to end the 
system I described, but to sustain it by upholding its pres- 
tige. Your first pronouncement was a laudation of Lord 
Willingdon. I have the privilege of knowing him. I 
‘believe him to be an honest, amiable gentleman, who will 
not .willingly hurt even a fly, but he certainly failed as a 
ruler. He allowed himself to be guided by those whose 
interest it was to support their power. He is not reading 
the mind of the Dravidian province. Here in Bengal you 
are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who is again 
from all I have heard an estimable gentleman, but he 
knows nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings. 
Bengal is not Calcutta, Fort William and the palaces of 
■Calcutta represent an insolent exploitation of the un¬ 
murmuring and highly cultured peasantry of this fair 
.province. 

The Non-Co-operationists have come to the conclusion 
that they must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker 
with the problem of India's distress and humiliation, nor 
must they be impatient and angry. We must not in our 
■impatient anger resort to stupid violence. We freely admit 
that we must take our due share of blame for the existing 


■state, It is not so much British guns that are responsible 
for our subjection as our voluntary co-operation. 

Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your 
Royal Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against 
your high personage, but it is against the system you come 
to uphold. I know individual Englishmen cannot, even if 
they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden. If we 
would be the equals of Englishmen we must cast off fear* 
“We must learn to be self-reliant and independent of schools, 
courts, protection and patronage of a Government we seek 
to end if it will not mend. 

Hence this non-violent Non-Co-ope ration. I know we 
'have not all yet become non-violent in speech and deed, but 
the results so far achieved have, I,assure Your Royai High¬ 
ness, been amazing. The people have understood the 
secret and value of non-violence as they have never done 
before. He who will may see that this is a religious, puri¬ 
fying movement. We are leaving off drink. We are trying 
to rid India of the curse of untouchability. We are trying 
to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and by reverting to the 
spinning wheel reviving the ancient and poetic simplicity of 
life. We hope thereby to sterilize the existing harmful 
institutions. 

1 ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the 
world. We are at war with nothing that is good in the 
world. In protecting Islam in the manner we are, we are 
protecting all religions; in protecting the honour of India , 
wc are protecting the honour of humanity. For our means 
are hurtful to none. We desire to live on terms of friend¬ 
ship with Englishmen, but that friendship must be friend- 
“Ship of equals both in theory and in practice, and we must 
■continue to non-co-operate, i. e., to purify ourselves till the 
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gtMl! is achieved. I ask Your Royal Highness, and through, 
you every Englishman, to appreciate the viewpoint of Non- 
Co-Operation. 

I beg to remain, 

Year Royal Highness’ faifhful servant* 
M. K. Gandhi. 


THE NEED FOR HUMILITY * * 

The spirit of non-v iolence necessarily leads to humility. 
Non-violence means reliance on God, the Rock of Ages. It 
we would seek His aid, we must approach Him .with a 
humble and a contrite heart. Non-co-operationisu may 
not trade upon their amazing success to the Congress. 
must act, even as the mango tree which droops as it bears, 
fruit. Its grandeur lies in its majestic lowliness. But one 
hears of non co-bperationists being insolent and intolerant 
in their behaviour towards those who diffe rfroni them. I 
know that they will lose all their majesty and glory, if they 
betray any inflation. Whilst we may not be dissatisfied 
with the progress made so far, we have little to our credit 
to make us feel proud. We have to sacrifice much more 
than we have done to justify pride, much less elation. 
Thousands, who flocked to the Congress pand.il, have 
undoubtedly given their intelligent assent to the doctrine 
•but few have followed it out in practice. Leaving aside the 
pleaders, how many parents have withdrawn their children 
from schools ? How many of those who registered their 
vote in favour of non-co-operation have taken to hand- 
spinning or discarded the use of all foreign cloth / 

Non-co-operation is not a movement of brag, bluster, 
■or bluff. It is a test of our sincerity. It requires solid and 
silent self-sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and our 
capacity for national work. It is a movement that aims at 
-translating ideas into action. And the more we do, the 
more we find that much more must be done than we had 


* Young India, February, 1921. 
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expected. And this thought of our imperfection must 
make us bumble. 

A non-co-operau onist strives to compel attention and 
tp set an example not by his violence but by his unobtrusive 
humility. He allows his solid action to speak for.his creed. 
His strength lies in his reliance upon the correctness of his- 
position. And the conviction of it grows most in his 
opponent when he least interposes his speech between his 
act ion and his opponent. Speech, specially when it is 
hearty, betrays want of confidence and it makes one's 
opponent sceptical about the reality of the act itself* 
Humility therefore is the key to quick success. X hope 
that every non-co opera*.tonist will recognise the necessity 
of being humble and self-restrained. It is bemuse so little 
is really required to be done and because all of that little 
depends entirely upon 'ourselves that 1 have ventured the 
belief that Swaraj is attainable in less than one 
year. 


STRIKES* 

Strikes are the order of the day. They are a symptom 
of the existing unrest. AU kinds of vague ideas are 
floating in the air. A vague hope inspires all, and great 
will be the dis-appointment if that vague hope does not 
take definite shape. The labour world in India, as else¬ 
where, is at the mercy of those who set up as advisers and 
guides. The latter are not always scrupulous, and not 
always wise even when they are scrupulous. The labourers 
are dissatisfied with their lot. They have every reason for 
dissatisfaction. They are being taught, and justly, to 
regard themselves as being chiefly instrumental in enrich- 

v -- ■ ■ - 

* Young India, February, 1921 . 
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x : *«g their employers. And so it requires little effort to 
make them lay down their tools. The political situation 
too is beginning to affect the labourers of India. And 
there are not wanting labour leaders who consider that 
strikes may be engineered for political purposes. 

In my opinion, it will be a most serious mistake to 
make use Of labour strikes for such a purpose. I don't 
deny that such strikes can serve political ends. But they 
do not fall within the plan of non-violent Non-co-operation. 
It does not require much effort of the intellect to perceive 
that it is a most dangerous thing to make political use of 
labour until labourers understand the political condition of 
the country and are prepared io work for the common good. 
This is hardly to be expected of them all of a sudden and 
until they have bettered their own condition so as to enable 
them to keep body a&d soul together in a decent manner. 
The greatest political contribution, therefore, that labourers 
can make is to improve their own condition, to become 
better informed, to insist on their rights, and even to 
demand proper use by their employers of the manufactures 
in which they have had such an important hand. The 
proper evolution, therefore, would be for the labourers to- 
raise them selves to the status of part proprietors. Strikes, 
therefore, for the present should only take place for the 
direct betterment of the labourers’lot, and, when they have 
acquired the spirit of patriotism for the regulation of prices 
of the manufactures. 

The conditions of ft successful strike are simple. And. 
when they aie fulfilled a strike need never fail. 

(j) The cause of the strike must be just, 

(2) There should be piactical unanimity among the 
strikers. 
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(3) There should be no violence used against non- 
strikers, 

(4) Strikers should be able to maintain themselves 
■ during the strike period without fading back upon Union 

funds and- should therefore occupy themsel'cs in some 
useful and productive temporary occupation. 

(5) A strike is no remedy when there is enough 
•other labjuc to replace strikers. In that case in the event 
of unjust treatment or inadequate wages or the like, 
resignation is the remedy. 

(6) Successful strikes have taken place even when 
all the above conditions have not b»en fulfilled, but that 
merely proves that the employees were weak and had a 
guilty conscience. We often make terrible mistakes by 

-copying bad examples. The safest thing is not to copy 
examples of which we have rarely complete knowledge but 
to follow the conditions which we know and recognise to be 
.essential for success. 

It is the duty of every well wisher of the country, if 
we are to attain Swaraj during the year, not to precipitate 
any action that may even by a day retard the fulfilment of 
.the great national purpose. 


British Press, Madras. 


THE MALEGAON INCIDENT. 


ri Irv Ji-rT'j L • ' i ( i'&,y£&%?TO iHiV-T n. <i y 1, .* «• ;■.:,. .*; t , t y\ ; .:■ , $\ 9 ,. • jj-VvV* 

(IVWYtng in Young India jSfr, (dmdhi deplored the 
misbehaviour of NoruCo-operators who took part in ths 
fray in Male ga on in ike first week of May 1921*] 

If t he facts reported in the press are substantially 
correct,, Malegaon Non-Co-operators have been false to 
their creed, their faith, and their country. They have 
put back the hands of the clock of progress. Non¬ 
violence is the rock on which the whole structure of 
Non-Co-operation is built. Take that away and every 
act of renunciation comes to naught, as artificial fruit is 
no more than a showy nothing. The murder of the men 
who were evidently doing their duty was, if the report 
is correct, deliberate. It was a cowardly attack, Cer 
tain men wilfully broke the law, and invited punish 
meat. 

There could be no justification for resentment of 
such imprisonment. Those who commit violence of 
the Malegaon type are the real oo-hperators with the 
Government. The latter will gladly lose a few officers 
if thereby they could kill Non-Co-operation. A few 
more such murders and we shall forfeit the sympathy of 
the masses* I am convinced that the people will not 
tolerate violence on our part. They are by nature 
peaceful and they have welcomed Non-Co-operation 
because it is deliberately non-violent. 

What must we do then ? We must ceaslessly 
preach against violence alike in public and in private. 
We must not show any sympathy to the evil-doe^. 
We must advise the men who have taken part in the 
W 
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murders to surrender themselves if they are at all 
repentant. The workers must be doubly careful in 
their talks, They must cease to talk of the evil of 
the Government and the officials, whether European 
c r Indian* Bluster must give place to the work of 
building up put before the nation by the Congress. 
We must be patient if there is no response to the de¬ 
mand for men, money ami munitions. All police 
orders must be strictly obeyed. There should he no 
processions or hartals when known workers are pro¬ 
se lilted or imprisoned. If we welcome imprisonments 

of innocent men, as we must, we ought to cultivate 
mocence and congratulate ourselves when we are 
punished for holding opinions, or for doing tilings 
that we consider it our duty to do i.e„ for spinning, 
or collecting funds, or getting names for the Congress 
register. There should be no civil disobedience. We 
h11 ve underfaleen to stand l he g ra vest provocation and 
remain non-violent. Let us be careful lest the hour of 
our triumph be, by our folly, the hour of our defeat and 
humiliation. 

^Revert ing to the st nne subject in a subsequent issue 
of his paper, Mr. Gandhi wrote :•—J 

1 observe that there is a tendency to minimise the 
guilt of the Non-Cooperators at Malegaon. No 
amount of provocation by the Sub-Inspector could 
possibly justify retaliation by the Non-Co-operators. 
I am not examining the case from the legal stand¬ 
point. I am concerned only with the Non-Co-opera¬ 
tor’s. He is bound under his oath not to retaliate even 
under the gravest provocation. 

[Buf what should NouOo-operators do in the event 
that any of its leaders were arrested ? Should hartals 



and other demonstrations follow an a matter of course ? 
Mr. Gandhi was explicit j 


I would ask the public who are interested in the 
Khilafat or Swaraj, religiously to refrain from all 
demonstrations over the arrest or imprisonment of even 
iheir dearest leaders I would hold it no honour to me 
for the public to proclaim a hartal or hold meetings if 
I was arrested or Maulana Shaukat Ali jjfbt that matter. 
I would welcome and expect in any such event a com¬ 
plete immediate boycott of all foreign cloth, a more 
energetic adoption of the spinning wheel, a more vigo¬ 
rous collection on behalf of the Tiiak Swaraj Fund and 
a flooding of Congress offices for registration as mem¬ 
bers, I would certainly expect the emptying of Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges and more suspensions of 
practice by lawyers. Killing officers and burning build¬ 
ings will not only retard the advent of Swaraj and the 
lighting of ttie Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, but are 
likely to lead to utter demoralisation of the nation. Wc 
must therefore scrupulously avoid all occasions which 
would excite the passions of the mob and lead them 
into undesirable or criminal conduct. 


THE SIMLA VISIT. 


[SpQ» after Lord Reading arrived i. ( Lidia, an 
interview was arranged by Pandit Malaviya between, the 
new Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi . The interview , which 
lasted many hours f took place at Simla in May 1921 , 
Much speculation was rife as to the result of the inter¬ 
view and Mr. Gandhi explained the circumstances and 
the results of the interview in an article in Young India 
under the title “ The Simla Visit*" 
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Many are asking why I waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy. Some inquire why the author of "Non-Co- 
operation should seek to see the Viceroy. All want 
to know the result of the interview. I like the rigorous 
scrutiny of the Non-Co-operators, who more than Caesar’s 
wife must be above suspicion. Non-Co-operation is 
self-reliance. We want to establish Swaraj, not obtain 
it from others. Then why approach a Viceroy ? This is 
all good, so far as it goes. And I should be a had 
representative of our cause, if I went to anybody to ask 
for Swaraj, I have had the hardihood to say that 
Swaraj could not be granted even by God. We would 
have to earn it ourselves. Swaraj from its very nature 
is not in the giving of anybody. 

But we want the world with us in our battle for , 
freedom, we want the good-will of every body. Our 
cause, we claim, is based upon pure justice. There are 
certain things we want Englishmen to surrender., All 
these things need mutual discussion and mutual under¬ 
standing. Non-Co-operation is the most potent instru¬ 
ment for creating world opiuion in onr favour. So long 
as We protested and co-operated, the world did not 
understand us. The erst while lion of Bengal in his early 
days' used to relate the story of Englishmen, ivbo asked 
tjtjn how many broken heads there were in India, 
if ttiing? were really so bad, as now represented them to 
be, That was the way John Bull understood best. 
The other question the world has undoubtedly been 
asking is - If things are really so bad, why do we co¬ 
operate with the Government in so pauperising and 
humiliating us ? Now the world understands our atti¬ 
tude, no.,, matter how weakly we may enforce it in 
practice. The world is now curious to know what ails 



us. The Viceroy represents a big world. His EkcgI- 
lency wanted to know why I, with whom co-operation 
was an article of faith, had Non-Co-operated There 
must be something vtrrong with the Government or me: 

And so His Excellency mentioned to Pandit Mala- 
viyaji and to Mr. Avulrews that he would like to see 
me and hear my views. I went to see the Pandit,ji 
because he was anxious to meet me. I hold him in 
such high regard that I would not think even if he was 
well-and I could help it, of letting him come to me. 
As it was, he was too weak to travel f 0 me. It was 
my duty to go to him. And when I heard the purport 
of his conversation with His Excellency, f did not 
require any persuasion to prompt me to ask for an 
appointment if His Excellency wished to hear my views. 

I have devoted so much space to the reason for my 
seeking an appointment, for I wanted to make clear the 
limits and the meaning of Non-Co-operation, 

It is directed not against men but against measures. 
It is not directed against the Governors, but against the 
system they administer. The roots of Non Co-opera¬ 
tion lie not in hatred but in justice, if not in love, Glad¬ 
stone used to draw ft sharp distinction between bad 
actions and bad men. He was accused of discourtesy 
for using some very strong expressions about the arts of 
his opponents. He pat up the defence that he would 
have failed in his duty if he had not characterised their 
actions as they deserved to be, but he did not therefore 
mean to convey that his opponents deserved th : epithets 
be had used about their acts. As a youth, when I heard 
this defence, I could not appreciate it. Now with years 
of experience and use, I understand how true it was. j 
have found some of the truest of my friends capable of 
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indefensible acts. For me there are few truer men than 
V. S. Srinivas Shastriar, but his actions confound me- 
I do not think he loves me less because he believes that 
lam leading India down to the abyss. 

And so I hope, this great movement of Non-Co¬ 
operation has made it clear to thousands, as it has to 
me, that whilst vve may attack measures and systems* 
we may not, must not. attack men. Imperfect ourselves, 
we must be tender towards others and be slow to impute 
motives. 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of waiting 
upon His Excellency and of assuring him that ours was 
a religious movement designed to purge Indian political 
life of corruption, deep:t, terrorism and the 'incubus- of 
white superiority. 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not 
believe the so-called ‘reports’in the press. The veil 
must remain drawn over the details of the conversation 
between the Viceroy and myself, Biv. I may assure 
him that I explained, as fully as I knew how the three 
claims-the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj, and 
gave him the genesis of Non-Co-operation His 
Excellency heard me patiently, courteously and attentive¬ 
ly. He appeared to me be anxious to do' only the right 
thing. We had a full discussion of the burning topics as 
between man and man. We discussed the question of non¬ 
violence, and it appeared tome to be common cause 
between us. Of that! may have to write more fully later. 

But beyond saying that vve were able to understand 
each other; I am unable to say that there was more 
in the interwiew. Some may think with me that a 
mutual understanding is n itself no small gain. Then, 
in that sense, the interview was a distinct success. 
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But at the end of all the long discusions, I am 
more than ever convinced that our salvation rests solely 
upon our own effort, His Excellency can only help 
or hinder. I am sanguine enough to think that he will 
help. 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our 
programme. It is clearly as follows : (1) Removal of 
unteachability, (2) removal of the drink curse, (3) 
ceaseless introduction of the spinning wheel and the 
ceaseless production of Khaddar leading to an almost 
complete boycott of foreign cloth, (4) registration of 
Congress members, and (5) collection of Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. 

No fierce propaganda is necessary for solidifying 
Kindu-Muslim unity and producing a still more non¬ 
violent atmosphere. 

I have put uatouchability in the forefront because 
I observe a certain repiisSness about it, Hindu Non- 
Co-operators may not be. indifferent about it. We may 
be able to right the Nhilafat wrong but we can never 
neach Swaraj, with thepoison.of untouehability corrod¬ 
ing the Hindu part of the national body. Swaraj s a 
meaningless tern., if we desire to keep a fifth of India 
under perpetual subjection, and deliberately deny to 
them the fruits of national culture. We are seeking 
the aid of God in this great purification movement, but 
we deny to the most deserving among Mis creatures the 
rights of humanity. Inhuman ours Ives, we may not 
plead before the Throne for deliverance from the in¬ 
humanity of others. 

I put drink second, as I feel that God has sent the 
movement to us unsought. The greatest storm rages 
round it. The drink movement is fraught with the 
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greatest danger of violence. Bot so long as this Gov¬ 
ernment persists in keeping the drink shops open, so 
long must we persist in sleeplessly warning our erring 
countrymen against polluting their lips with drink- 

The third place is assigned to the spining wheel 
though for me it is equally important with the first two. 
If we produce an effective boycott of foreign cloth during 
this year we shall have shown cohesion, effort, con¬ 
centration, earnestness, a spirit of nationality that must 
enable us to establish Swaraj- 

Membership of the Congress is essential for the 
i nmense organisation required for dotting die country 
with the spinning wheels and for the manufacture and 
distribution of Khaddar and for dispelling the fear that 
membership of the Congress may be regarded as a crime 
by the Government. 

The fifth item, the Tilak Swaraj Fund perpetuates 
the memory of the soul of Swaraj, and supplies us with 
the sinews of war. 

We are under promise to ourselves to collect one 
crore rupees, register one crore members and introduce 
twenty Ucs of spinning wheels in our homes by the 
30th June. We shall postpone the attainment of our 
goal, if we fail to carry out the programme evolved at a 
largely attended meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee, and arrived at after full consideration and 
debate. 




THE AU BROTHERS’ APOLOGY. 

; After the Gandhi-Beading interview, the Als 
Brothers issued a statement ai ihi instance of Mr* Gav- 
dhi—a statement in which they regretted their occasional 
lapse into excessive language and promised to refrain 
from writing Or speaking in- any manner likely to pro¬ 
voke violence. This “ definite result of the interview 
was claimed as a victory for the Governjuent. Others 
claimed that it was a victory for Mr, Gandhi who ex¬ 
plained that it was no apology 0 r undertaking to the 
Government hut a reasseriion of the- principle of non¬ 
violence to which the AU Brothers had subscribed* B 
%oas a statement to the public irrespective of what the 
Government might or might not do with them, In 
answer to criticisms against his advice to the Brothers, 
Mr, Gandhi stoutly defended his action, and praised the 
Brothers' attit ude. He wrote in i oung India of June 
15, 1921 ;—J 

The Ali Brothers’ apology stilt continues to tax 
people’s minds. I continue to receive letters expostulat¬ 
ing with me for haviug gone to the Viceroy at all. 
Some consider that I have bungled the whole affair, 
others blame the Brothers for having for once 
weakened, and that in deference to me. I know that 
in a short while the storm will blow over. For, in 
spite of all I have heard and read, I feel that I did 
the right Thing in responding to the Viceroy's wish to 
know my views. It would have been wrong on my 
pari to have waited for a formal written invitation 
From His Excellency, f feel, too, that I gave the best 
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adv ice passible in the interests of Islam and TnJa, when 
I asked the Brothers to make the statement issued by 
them. The Aii Brothers have showed humility and 
courage of a high order in making the statement. They 
have shown that they are capable of sacrificing their 
pride and their alt for the sake of their faith and 
country. They have served the cause by making the 
statement, as they woo'd have injured it by declining 
to make it. 

In spite of all that conviction in me, I am not 
surprised at the remonstrances I am receiving- They but 
-show that the methods now being pursued are new, that 
the country will not surrender a title of its just demands, 
and for their satisfaction, it wishes to rely purely upon 
■its own strength. 

I give below the relevant parts of the strongest 
argument in condemnation of my advice and its accept¬ 
ance by the Brothers, The letter, moreover, is written 
by one of the greatest among ths Non-Co-operators. U 
is not written for publication at all. But I know the 
writer will not mind my sharing it with the reader. For 
J have no doubt that he represents the sentiments of 
several thoughtful Non-Co-operators. It is my humble 
-duty to discuss t he issues arising from the incident, and 
fiie implications of Nob-Co-operation. It is only by 
patient reasoning, that I hope to be able to demonstrate 
the truth, the beauty and the reasonableness of Non- 
Co-operation. Here then are the extracts:—* 

The statement of the Brothers, taken by itself 
and read without reference to what has preceded and 
followed it, is a manly enough document. If in the 
heat of the moment they have said thirgs which, they 
3 iow find, may reasonably be taken to have a tendency 
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to incite to violence, they have, in publishing their 
regret, taken the only honourable course open io 
public men of their position. T should also have been 
prepared to justify the undertaking they have given 
for the future, had that under taking been address¬ 
ed to those of their co-workers, who, unlike themselves, 
do not believe in the cult of violence in any circum¬ 
stances whatever. Bm the general words ‘public assur¬ 
ance and promise to all who may require it* cannot in 
the circumstances leave an v one in a doubt as to the 
particular party, who did require such ‘assurance and 
promise' and at whose bidding it was given. The Vice¬ 
roy s speech has now made it perfectly clear, and we 
have the indisputable fact that the leader of the N.-C.- 
O. movement has been treating’ with the Government, 
and has secured the suspension of the prosecution of the 
Brothers, by inducing them to give a public apology and 
an undertaking, 

“In this view of the case,—and I fail to see what 
other view is possible—very serious questions affecting 
the whole movement arise for consideration. Indeed it 
seems to me that the whole principle of Non-Co-opera¬ 
tion has been given away. 

“I am riot one of those who tight shy of the very 
name of Government, nor of those who look upon an 
eventual settlement with the Government as the only 
means of obtaining redress- of our wrongs and establish¬ 
ing Swaraj. I believe in what you have constantly 
taught, viz., that the achievement of Swaraj rests 
entirely and solely with us. At the same time, i do not 
nor so far as I am aware, do you, exclude the possibility 
of a settlement with the Government under proper con¬ 
ditions. Such settlement, however, can only relate io 
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principles, and can have mottling to do with the con¬ 
venience or safety of individuals. In a body of co- 
workers, you cannot make distinctions between mail and 
and the humblest of them is entitled to the same 
ptoteetion at the hands of the leaders as the most pro¬ 
minent, Scores, if riot hundreds of our men have 
willingly gone to gaol for using language far less strong 
than that indulged by the Brothers. Some at least of 
these could easily have been saved by giving a similar 
apology and undertaking, and yet it never occurred to 
any one to advise them to do so. On the contrary! their 
action was applauded by the leaders and the whole of 
the Non-Co-operationist press. The case, which more 
forcibly than any other comes to my mind at the 
moment, is that of Hamid Ahmad, who has recently 
been sentenced at Allahabad to transportation for life 
and forfeitnre of property. Is there any reason why tins 
man should not be saved ? I find Maulana Muhammad 
Ali pays him a high tribute in his Bombay speech of 
the 30th May* What consolation this tribute will bring 
to Hamid Ahmad from a man similary situated who ha3 
saved himself by an apology and an undertaking, I 
cannot say. Then there are so many others rotting in 
gaol who have committed no offence, and a great many 
more already picked out for the same fate Is it enough 
for us to send them our good wishes from the safe posi¬ 
tions we ourselves enjoy ? 

“The Viceroy in hH speech has made it clear, that 
the only definite result of the several interviews you 
had with him, is the apology and the undertaking from 
the Brothers. You have also made it quite clear in 
your subsequent speeches, that our campaign is to go on 
unabated, It seems that no point involving any 
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principle has been settled, except what needed no 
negotiating on either side, viz., that there is to 
be no incitement to violence, I do not say that 
in this state of things there should have been no 
treating with the Government, though much can be 
said in support of that view. When it was found that 
the game had to be played out, it would have beet; 
quite legitimate for two sufch honorable adversaries as 
yourself and Lord Reading to agree to the rules of the 
game, so as to avoid foui play on either side. These 
titles would of course apply to all who took part in the 
game, and not to certain favoured individuals only. The 
most essential thing was to agree upon the weapons to 
be used. While certain local Governments profess to 
meet propaganda by propaganda, they are really using 
repression of the worst type. Many other similar points 
would, in my opinion, be proper subjects of discussion, 
even when no agreement could be arrived at on the 
main issue, 

*'I hope you will not misunderstand me 1 yield to 
none in my admiration of the sacrifices made by the 
Brothers, and consider it a high privilege to have their 
personal friendship. What has been preying upon my 
mind for some time past is, that we, who are directly 
responsible for many ol our workers going to gaol and 
suffering other hardships, are ourselves practically im¬ 
mune. For example, the Government could not possibly 
have devised any form of punishment, which would 
cause some of us more pain and mental suffering, than 
seeding innocent boys to gaol for distributing leaflets, 
while the author remained free. I think the time has 
some, when the leaders should welcome the opportunity 
to suffer, and stoutly decline all offers of escape. It is 
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in this -view of the case that I havfi taken exception to 
the action of the AJi Brothers. Personally I love 
them." 

The letter breathes nobility and courage. And 
those very qualities have led to a misapprehension of 
the situation. The unfortunate utterance of the Viceroy 
is responsible for the misunderstanding. 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the 
Government. It is addressed and tendered to friends, 
who drew their attention to their speeches. It was 
certainly not given * at t&e bidding of the Viceroy.* 
I betray no confidence, when T say that it was not even 
suggested by him. As soon as I saw the speeche.s,I 
stated, in order to prove the bona tides of the Brot hers 
and the entirely non-violent character of the Movement, 
that I would invite them to make a statement. There 
was no question of bargaining for their freedom. 
Having had my attention drawn to their speeches, I 
could not possibly allow them to go to gaol (if I could 
prevent it) on the ground oj proved incitement to violence, 
I have given the same advice to all the accused, and 
told them that if their speeches were violent, they 
should certainly express regret. A Non-Co-operator 
could not do otherwise. Had the Brothers been charged 
before a Court of Law, I would have advised them to 
apclogise to the Court for some of the passages in their 
speeches, which, in my opinion, Were capable of being 
interpreted to mean incitement to violence. It is not 
enough for a Non-Co-operator not to mean violence; 
it is necessary that his speech must not be capable 
of a contrary interpretation by reasonable men 
We must be above suspicion. The success of the move 
meat depends upon its retaining its absolute puritj 
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therefore suggest to the writer ant! to those who ina y 
think like him, that the whole principle of Non'-CcF 
operation nas not only been given away as the writer 
contends, but its non-violent character has been com¬ 
pletely vindicated by the Brothers’ apology, and the 
case therefore greatly strengthened. 

What, however, is galling to the writer, is that 
whilst the Brothers have remained free, the lesser lights 
are in prison for having spoken less strongly than they. 

That very fact shows the real character of Non- 
Co-operation, A Non-Co-operaior may not bargain for 
personal safety. It was open to me to bargain for the 
liberty of the others. Then I would have given away 
the whole case lor Non-Co-operation. i did not bargain 
even for the Brothers’liberty. I stated in the clearest 
possible terms, that no matter what the Government 
did, it would be my duty on meeting the Brothers to 
advise them to make the statement to save their honour. 

We must * play the game/ whether the Govern ¬ 
ment reciprocate or not. indeed. I for ode do 
not expect the Government to pay the game. 
U was, when I came to the conclusion that there 
was no honour about the Government, that I non-co¬ 
operated. Cord Reading may wish, does wish to do 
right and justice. But he will not be permitted to. If 
the Government were honorable, tb&v would have set 
free all the prisoners, as soon as they decided not to 
prosecute the Ali Brothers, ff the Government were 
honorable, they would not have caught youths and put 
them in prison, whilst they left Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the arch-offender, free. If the Government were 
honorable, they would not countenance bogus Leagues 
of Peace. If the Government were honourable, they-' 
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- would have Jong ago repented for their heinous deeds, 
even as we have for every crime committed by oor 
people in Amritsar, Kasur, Viramg&m, Ahmedabad, 
and recently in Maiegaon. 1 entertain no false hopes or 
misgivings about the Government. If the Govern¬ 
ment were to-morrow to arrest the Ali Brothers, I 
would still justify the apology. The have acted on the 
square, and we must all do likewise. Indeed, inas¬ 
much as the Government ate still arresting people for 
disaffection, they are arresting the Ali Brothors. 

The writer is, again, not taking a correct view of 
Non-Co-Operation in thinking that Non-Co-operators, 
who are in gaol, are Jess fortunate than we who are 
.outside. For me, solitary confinement in a prison cell, 
without, any breach on my part of the code of Non-Co- 
Operation, or private or public morals, will be freedom. 
For me, the whole of India is a prison, even as the 
master s house ,s to his slave j a slave to be free must 
continuously rise against lus slavery, and be locked up 
in his master’s cell for his rebellion. The cell-door is 
the door to freedom, I feel no pity for those who are 
suffering hardships in the gaols of the Government. 
Innocence under an evil Government must ever rejoice 
m the scaffold. It was the easiest thing for the 
Brothers to have rejected my advice, and embraced the 
opportunity of joining their comrades in the gaols, I 
may inform the reader that, when during the last stag? 
of the South African straggle, I was arrested, my wife 
and all friends heaved a sigh of;relief. It was in the 
prisons of South Africa, that X had leisure and pease 
from strife and struggle. 

It is perhaps now clear, why the Non-Co-operation 
prisoners may not make any statement to then 
freedom* ,, 


VIOLENCE AND NON VIOLENCE. 

[4# the time of the Moplafo outbreak in August 
1921, Mr. (Sandhi was in Assam. Within a week of the. 
outbreak, Mr. Gandhi wrote as follows to the Young 
India under the heading, i( The Two (ncampatibles," 
Violence and non-violence ars two incompatible forces 
destructive oi each other. Non-violence for its success 
therefore reeds an entirely non-violent atmosphere. The 
Mop'ah outbreak has disturbed the atmosphere, as 
nothing else has since the inauguration of Non-Co-opar- 
ation, I am writing this at Sylhet on the 29th August. 
By the time it is in print, much more information will 
have reached the public. I have only a hazy notion ot 
what has happened. I have seen only three issues of 
daily papers containing the Associated Press messages. 
One- cannot help noting the careful editing these mes¬ 
sages have undergone. But it is cleat that Moplahs 
have succeeded in taking half-a-dozen lives and have 
given already a few hundred. Malabar is under mar¬ 
tial law. The reprisals on the part of the Government 
are still to follow. The braver the insurgents, the 
sterner the punishment. Such is the law of Govern¬ 
ments- And I would not have minded the loss of ten 
times as many lives as the Moplahs must have lost, if 
only they had remained strictly non-violent. They 
would then has e brought Swaraj nearest. It is any day 
worth all the price we can pay in our own lives/ For 
the Moplahs it would have meant too the immediate 
redress of the Khilafat wrong. God wants the purest 

sacrifice. Our blood must not contain the germs of 
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anger or hate. It it not a sacrifice freely given that 
exacts a price. The Moplahs have demanded a price, 
i’he sacrifice has lost much of its nobility. .Now it will 
be said, that the Moplahs have received well-merited 
punishment. 

There would have been no martial law if only the 
Moplahs had died. And if there had been, it would have 
been thrice welcome. It would have ended the system 
of Government which is decimating the land* 

Of course now-a-days it is the fashion to make 
Non Co-opera i ion responsible for every affiction, 
whether it is a famine, a coolie exodus ora Moplah 
rising. It is the finest tribute that can be paid to the 
universality of Non-Co-operation. But nothing has been 
produced by the Madras Government in support of the 
charge. 

Our own duty is clear. Non-Co-operators must 
wash their hands clean of all complicity. We must not 
betray any mental or secret approval of the Moplahs. 
We must see dearly, that it would be dishonourable 
for us to show any approval of the violence., We must 
search for no extenuating circumstance. We have 
chosen a rigid standard for ourselves and by that we 
must abide. We have undertaken to do no violence 
even under the most provoking circumstances. Indeed 
we anticipate the gravest provocation as our final test. 
The misguided Moplahs have therefore rendered a 
distinct disservice to the sacred cause of Islam and 
Swaraj. 

We may plead, as indeed we must, if we have acted 
honestly, that in spite of our efforts we have not been 
able to bring under check and discipline all the turbul¬ 
ent sections of the community. The choice for the 
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people lies between the ^gentle and self -imposed role of 
non-violence and Non-Co-operatioh t ftpd the iron rule of 
the Government. The latter is now demonstrating its 
power and ability to counteract all the forces of violence 
by its superior and trained violence. We have wo 
answer, if we cannot show that we have greater in¬ 
fluence over the people. We must be able quite dearly 
to see for ourselves and show to the people, that display 
of force by us against that of the Government is like a 
-child attempting with a straw to stop the current. 

1 am painfully aware of the fact, that we have not 
as a people yet arrived at the settled conviction that 
India cannot attain immediate Swaraj except through 
complete non-violence. We do not even see that 
Hindu Muslim unity mu*t vanish under the strain of 
violence. What is at the back of our mutual 
distrust, if it is not the fear of each other's violence ? 
And Swaraj without real heart-unity is an inconceivable 
proposition. 

What is it that hinders attainment of Swaraj, if it 
is not fear of violence ? Are we not deterred simply 
through that fear, from taking all our steps at once ? 
Can we not, if we can be sure of non-violence, issue to¬ 
day an ultimatum to the Government either to co-operate 
with us or to go ? Do not the Moderates keep aloof, 
mainly because they distrust our ability to create a 
non-violent atmosphere ? Their timidity will derive 
nurture from the Mop la h outbreak. 

What then must we do ? Certainly rfot feel des¬ 
pondent. We must go forward with greater zeal, 
greater hope, because of greater faith in our means. We 
must persevere in the process of conversion of the most 
ignorant of our countrymen to the doctrine of non- 
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violence as an indispensable means as well for redressing 
the Khilafal wrong as for attaining Swaraj. 

The Moplahs are among the bravest in the land. 
They are God-fearing. Their bravery mast be trans¬ 
formed into purest gold I feel sure, that once they 
realise the necessity of non-violence for the defence of 
the faith for which they have hitherto taken life, they 
will follow it without flinching. Here is the testimony 
given to Moplah valour by the writer in in the ‘'Imperial 
Gazetteer of India " : “ The one constant element is a 
desperate fanaticism; surrender is unknown; the martyrs 
are consecrated before they go out and hymned after 
death !” Such courage is worthy of a better treatment. 
The Government dealt with it by passing, yean; ago, a 
special act against them. It has already set its machi¬ 
nery in motion for the present trouble. The Moplahs 
will no doubt die cheerfully. I wonder if it is possible 
for us to transmute their courage into the noble courage 
of non violence. It may be impossible to achie-ve the 
miracle through human effort. But God is noted for His 
miracles. Many consider that attainment of Swaraj 
this year, if it is realised, must be counted a miracle. It 
has got to be preceded by a miraculous conversion of 
India, not excluding its bravest sons, to the doctrine of 
non-vio lance at least, in its restricted scope, is,, as an 
indispensable condition for securing India's freedom. 







APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA, 

[The following appeal addressed to the women of 
India appeared in Young India of August 11, 1921.] 
Dear Sisters, 

The All-India Congress Committee has come to a 
momentous decision in fixing the 30th September next 
as the final date for completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth begun by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July 
in Bombay in memory of Lokamanya Tilak. I was 
accorded the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile 
containing costly saris and other dresses which yon 
have hitherto considered fine and beautiful. I feel that 
it was right and wise on the part of the sisters who 
gave their costly clothing. Its destruction was the 
most economical use you could have made of it, even 
as destruction of plague-infected articles is their most 
economical and best use* It was a necessary surgical 
operation designed to avert more serious complaints in 
the body politic. 

The women of India have during the past twelve 
months worked wonders on behalf of the motherland. 
You have silently worked away as angels of mercy. 
You have parted with your cash and your fine jewellery. 
You have wandered from house to house to make collec¬ 
tions. Some of you have even assisted in picketing. 
Some of you who were used to fine dresses of variegated 
colours and had a n Umber of changes during the day, 
have now adopted the white and spotless but heavy 
Khadi sadi reminding one of a woman’s innate purity.. 
You have done all this for the sake of India, for the 
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sake of the Khilafat, for the sake of the Punjab, t hare 
is no guilt about your word or work. Yours is the 
purest sacrifice untainted by anger or bate, Z#et me 
confess to you that your spontaneous and loving res¬ 
ponse all-over India has convinced me that God is with 
us, No otber>proof of our struggle being one of self¬ 
purification is needed than that lacs of India's women 
are actively helping it. 

Having given much, more is now required of you. 
Men bore the principal share of the subscriptions to 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund. But completion of tbe Swadeshi 
programme is possible only if you give the largest 
share. Boycott is impossible, unless you will surrender 
the whole of your foreign clothing. So long as the taste 
persists, so long is complete renunciation impossible. 
And boycott means complete renunciation. We r.nu*t 
be prepared to be satisfied with such cloth as India 
can produce, even as we are thankfully content with 
, such children as God gives us. 1 have not known a 
mother throwing away her baby even though it may 
appear ugly to an outsider. So should it be with toe 
patriotic women of India about Indian manufactures,. 
And for you only handspun and hand woven can he 
regarded as Indian manufactures. During the transition 
stage you can only get coarse Khadi in abundance. \ ou 
may add all the art to it that your taste allows or 
requires. And if you will be satisfied with coarse Khadi 
for a few months, India need not despair of seeing a 
revival of the fine rich and coloured garments of old 
which were once the envy and the despair of the 
world. 5 assure you that a six months' course of 
self-denial will show you that what we to day regard 
as artistic Is only falsely so, and that true art 
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takes note not merely of form but also of what lies be¬ 
hind. Thvrs is an art that kilte and an art that givts 
life T The fine fabric that we have imported from the 
West or the far East has literally killed millions of our 
brothers and sisters, and delivered thousands of oar 
dear sisters to a life of shame. True art must be 
evidence of happiness, contentment and purity of its 
authors. And if you will have such art revived in our 
midst, the use of Khadi is obligatory on the best of you 
at the present moment. 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the 
success of the Swadeshi programme but it is imperative 
for every one of you to spin during your leisure hours. 
I have suggested to boys and men also that they should 
spin. Thousands of them, T know, are spinning daily. 
But the main burden of spinning must, as of old, fall on 
your shoulders. Two hundred years ago the women of 
India spun not only for home demand but also for foreign 
lands. They spun not merely coarse counts but the 
finest that the world has ever span. No machine has 
yet reached the fineness of the yarn spun by our ances¬ 
tors, If then we are to cope with the demand for Khadi 
during the two months and afterwards, you must form 
spinning clubs, institute spinning competitions and flood 
the Indian market with handspun yarn. For this pur¬ 
pose some of you have to become experts in spinning, 
carding and adjusting the spinning-wheels. This means 
ceaseless toil. You will not look upon spinning as a 
means of livelihood. For the middle class it should 
supplement the income of the family, and for very 
poor women, it is undoubtedly a means of livelihood. 
The spinning wheel fihoi.ld be as it was the widows’ 
loving companion. Bat for you who will read this 
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appear it is presented as a duty, as Dharnia, if all . 
the. well-to-do women of India were to spin a certain 
quantity daily, they would make yarn cheap and bring 
about much more quickly than otherwise the required 
fineness. 

The economic and the moral salvation of India thus 
rests mainly with you. The future of India lies or your 
knees, for you. will nurture the future generation. You 
can bring up the children of India to become simple, 
God fearing and brave men and women, or you can coddle 
them to be weaklings unfit to brave the storms of life 
and used to foreign fineries which they would find it 
difficult in after life to discard. The next few weeks 
will show of what stuff the women of India are made* 

I have not the shadow of a doubt as to your choice. 

The destiny of India is far safer in your hands than in 
the hands of a Government that has so exploited India’s 
resources t hat she has lost faith in herself* At every 
one of women’s meetings, I have asked for your bless¬ 
ings for the national effort, and f have done so in the 
belief that you are pure, simple and godly enough to 
give them with effect. You can ensure the fruitfulness 
of your blessings by giving up your foreign cloth and 
during your spare hours ceaselessly spinning for the 
nation. 

1 remain, y , 

Your devoted brother, 

M. K. GANDHI. 




THE ARREST OF THE AI.I BROTHERS. 
Appeal to the Mussalmans of India. 

[The AH Brothers were arrested by order of the 
Bombay Gavcrnmmt in the third week of September 
1921. Mr. Qandhi <-tJ.hrused the following open letter 
"o the Mussulmans of India through the columns of 
Young hidia.] 

D ear C ou n tr y men; — Whilst the arrest of Mou Ian as 
Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali has touched every Indian 
heart, .1 know what it has meant to you. The brave 
brothers are staunch lovers of their country, but they 
are Mussalmans first and everything else after, and it 
must be so with every religiously minded man. The 
Brothers have, for years past, represented all that is 
best and noblest in Islam. No two Mussalmans have 
done.more than they to raise the status of Islam in India. 
They have promoted the cause of the K hi la fat as no 
two other Mussalmans of India have. For they have 
been true and they dared to tell what they felt even in 
their internment in Chindwara. Their long internment 
did not demoralise or weaken them- They came out just 
as brave as they went in. 

And since their discharge from internment they 
have shown themselves true nationalists and you have 
taken pride in their bei ng so. 

The Brothers have, by their simplicity, humility 
and inexhaustible energy, fired the imagination of the 
masses as no other Mussalman has. 

All these qualities have endeared them to you. 
You regard them as your ideal men. You are, therefore 
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sorry for their separation from you. Many besides you, 
miss their genial faces. For me they had become in¬ 
separable. J seem to be without my arms. For 
anything connected with Mussulmans, Shaukat 
Ali was niy guide and friend. He never once 
misled me. His judgment was sound and unerring in 
most cases. With the Brothers among us, I felt safe 
about Hindu-Muslim unity whose wpyfc they understood 
as few of us have. 

But whilst we all miss them, we mast not give 
way to grief or dejection. We must loam, each one of 
US, to stand alone. God only is our infallible and 
eternal Guide, 

7*o be dejected is not only not to have known the 
Brothers, but it is, if I may venture to say so, not to 
know what religion is. 

For do we not learn in all religions that the spirit 
of ^he dear ones abides with us even when they physic¬ 
ally leave us. Not only is the spirit of the Brothers 
with us, but they are serving better by their suffering 
than if they were in our midst giving us some of their 
courage, hope and energy. The secret of non-violence 
and non-co-operation lies in our realising that it is 
through suffering that we are to attain our goal. What 
is the renunciation of titles, councils, law courts anti 
schools, but a measure, very slight indeed, of suffering. 
That preliminary renunciation is a prelude to the 
larger suffering—'the hardships of a gaol life and even 
the final consummation on the gallows—if need be. 
The more *we suffer and the more of us suffer, the 
nearer we are to our cherished goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly we recognise that 
it is not big meetings and demonstrations that would 



give tis victory bet quiet suffering, the earlier and more- 
certain will be our victory. 


I have made your cause my own because I believe 
it to be just. Khilafat, I have understood from your 
best men, is an ideal. You are net fighting to sustain 
any wrong or even misrule. You are backing the Turks 
because they represent the gentlemen of Europe, and 
because the European, and especially the English, preju¬ 
dice against them is not because the Turks are worse 
than others as men, but because they are Mussalmans 
and will not ass i m i I a te t he modern sp i ri t of e jr p 1 o i tat ion 
of weaker people and their lands. In fighting for the 
Turks you are fighting to raise the dignity and the 
purity of your own faith. 

You have, naturally, therefore, chosen pure methods 
to attain your end. It cannot be denied that both 
Mussalmans and Hindus have lost much in moral 
stamina. Both of us have become poor representatives 
of our respective faiths. Instead of each one of us 
becoming a true child of God, we expect others to live 
our religion and even to die for us. But we have now 
chosen a method that compels ns to turn, each one of us, 
our face towards God. Non-co-operation presumes that 
our opponent with whom we non-co-operate resorts 
to methods which are as questionable as the purpose 
he seeks to fulfil by such methods. We shall, therefore, 
find favour in the sight of God only by choosing 
methods which are different in kind from those of 
our opponents. This is a big claim we have made for 
ourselves, and we can attain success, within the short 
time appointed by us, only if our methods are in reality 
radically different from those of the Government.. 
Hence, the foundation of our movement rests on complete 




non-violence whereas violence is the Anal refuge of the 
Government. And as no energy can be created without 
resistance, our non-resistance to Government violence 
must bring the latter to a standstill. But our non¬ 
violence, to be true, must be in werd. thought and deed. 
It makes no difference that with you non-violence is an 
expedience. Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently, 
with your pledge, harbour designs of violence. On the 
contrary, we must have implicit faith in our programme 
of non-violence which presupposes perfect accord 
between thought, word and deed. I would like every 
Mussulman to realise, whilst the occasion for anger 
is the greatest, that by non violence alone-can we gam 
complete victory even during this year. 

Nor is non-violence a visionary programme. Just 
>magine what the united resolve of seven crores. of 
Mussulmans {not to count the Hindus) must mean. 
Should we not have succeeded already, if all the titled 
men bad given up their titles, all the lawyers had 
suspended their practice and all the schoolboys had left 
their schools and all had boycotted Councils ? But 
we must recognise that with many of us, flesh has 
proved too weak. Seven crores are called Mussalmans 
and twenty two crores are called Hindus, but only a 
few are true Mussalmans or true Hindus, Therefore, 
if we have not gained our purpose, the cause ties within 
us. And if ours is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle, 
we dare not become impatient, save with ourselves, not 
even against one another. 

The Brothers, 1 am satisfied, are as innocent as I 
claim I am of incitement to violence. Theirs, therefore, 
■s a spotless offering. They have dace all in their 
power for Islam and their country. Now, if the Khila- 
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fait or the Punjab wrongs are not redressed and Swaraj 
is not established during this wear, the fault will be 
yours and mine. We must remain non-violent but we 
must not be passive. We must repeat the formula of 
the Brothers regarding the duty of soldiers and invite 
imprisonment. We need not think that the struggle 
cannot go on without even the best of us. If it cannot, 
we are neither fit for Swaraj nor for redressing the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. We must declare 
from a thousand platforms that it is sinful for any Mus- 
salman or Hindu to serve the existing Government 
whether as soldier or in any capacity whatsover. 

Above all we nnst concentrate on complete boy¬ 
cott of foreign cloth whether British, Japanese 
American of French, or any other, and beginj if we 
have not already done so, to introduce spinning-wheels 
and handlooros in our own homes and manufacture all 
tite cloth' we need. This will be at once a test of our 
belief on nonviolence for our country's freedom and for 
saving the Khilafat. It will be a lest also of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and it will be a universal test cf our 
faith in our own programme, I repeat my conviction 
that we can achieve our full purpose, within one month, 
of a eompuetft boycott of. foreign cloth. For we are 
then in a position, having confidence uj ocu .-*;*• 
control forces of violence, to offer civil disobedience, if 
it is at all found necessary. 

I can, therefore, find no balm for the deep wounds 
inflicted upon you by the Government other than non¬ 
violence translated into action by boycott of fereign 
cloth and mrnufacture of cloth in our own homes. 

1 am. 

Your friend and comrade, 
M. K* Gandhi. 


Vmanifesto on freedom of opinion. 

[The Government of Bombay in a communique 
Tinted- the 15 th September 1921 , explained their reasons 
for prose sitting the Alt Brothers. Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. 
Sarofini Naidu, Messrs. Matilal Nehru , N. 0. Kelkar. 
S. ,fi?„ Stokes, Lajpat Bat, Ajmal Khan and about 50 
■others issued the following manifesto on 4 th October :—j 

In view of the prosecution of the Ali Brothers and 
others for the reasons stated in the Government of 
Bombay communique, dated tbe 15th September, 1921, 
we, the undersigned* speaking in our individual capacity ^ 
desire to state that it is the inherent right of every one 
to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens offering their services to, or remain¬ 
ing in the employ of the Government, whether in the 
Civil or tha Military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it 
is contrary to national dignity for asy*Indian to serve as 
a civilian, and more especially as a soldier, under a 
system of Government which has brought about India’s 
economic, moral and .degradation and which has 

a." >»‘At 1 'Sotoiers and the police for repressing national 
aspirations, as for instance at the time of the Rowlatt 
Act agitation, and which has used the soldiers for 
crushing the liberty ot the Arabs, the Egyptians, the 
Turks, and other nations who have dene no harm to 


India. 


We are also of opinion that it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with 
the Government and find some other means of Evelihooi' 



THE GREAT SENTINEL. 

Reply to Rabindranath Tagore. 

{In the October (1921) number of the Modern. 
Review, Rabindranath Tagore wrote an article l he 
Call of truth ” criticisms some features of the non-co- 
o per at ion movement. Mr. Gandhi replied to the 
criticism in the Young India of the 13th October.] 

The Bard of Shan tin iketan has contributed to tha 
Modern Reviexv a brilliant essay on the present move¬ 
ment, It is a series of word pictures w hich he alone 
■can paint. It is an eloquent protest against authority, 
slave mentality or whatever description one gives of 
blind acceptance of a passing mania whether out of 
fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder 
to all workers, that we must not be impatient, 
we must not impose authority, no matter how 
great. The Poet tells us summarily to reject 
anything and everything that does not appeal 
to our reason or heart. If we would gain Swaraj, we 
muse stand for Truth as we know it at any cost. A re 
former who is enraged because his message is not accep¬ 
ted must retire to the forest to learn how to watch, wait 
and pray. With all this one must heartily agree, and 
the Poet deserves the thanks of his countrymen for 
standing up for Truth and Reason. There is no doubt 
that our last state wili he worse than our first, 
if we surrender our reason into somebody’s keeping. 
And I would feel extremely sorry to discover, 
that the country had unthinkingly and blindly 
followed all T had said or done. lam quite conscious 
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of the fact that blind surrender to love is often more 
mischievous than a forced surrender to the lash of the 
tyrant. There is hope for the slave of the brute, none 
for that of love. Love is needed to strengthen the 
weak, love becomes tyrannical when it exacts obedience 
from an unbeliever. To mutter a mantra ’* without 
knowing its value is unmanly. It is good, therefore, 
that the Poet has invited all who are slavishly mimick¬ 
ing the ca«ll of the charkba ” boldly to declare their 
revolt* His essay serves as a warning to us all who in 
our impatience are betrayed into intolerance or even 
violence against those who differ from us : I regard 
rhe Poet as a sentinel warning us against the approach 
of enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy, Intolerance, Ig 
nor a nee. Inertia and other members of that brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said 
as to the necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think. 
I must not be understood to endorse the proposition that 
..here is any such blind obedience on a large scale ir. 
the country to-day. I have again and again appealed to 
reason, and let me assure him that, if happily the conn 
try has come to believe in the spinning-wheel as the 
giver of plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, 
after great hesitation. I am not sure, that even now 
educated India has assimilated the truth underlying- the 
“ charka. 1 ’ He must not mistake the surface dirt for the 
substance underneath. Let. him go deeper and see for 
himself, whether the “ charka” has been accepted from 
blind faith or from reasoned necessity. 

I do indeed ask the Poet and the sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament. When there is war, the poet 
lavs down the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the 
schp' J boy his books. The Poet will sing the true note. 
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after the war is over, the lawyer will have, occasion to 
go to his lawbooks when people have time to fight 
among themselves. When a house is on fire, all the in¬ 
mates go out, and each one takes up a bucket to quench 
the fire. When all about me are dying for want of 
food, the only occupation permissible to me is to feed 
the hungry. It is my conviction that India is a house 
on fire, because its manhood is being daily scorched, it 
is dying of hunger because it has no work to buy food 
with. Khulna is starving not because the people cannot 
work but because they have no work. The Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts are passing successively through a fourth famine, 
Orissa is a land suffering from chronic famines. Our 
cities are not India. India lives in her seven and a half 
lacs of villages, and the cities live upon the villages. 
They do not bring their wealth from other countries. 
The city people are brokers and commission agents for 
the big houses of Europe, America and japan. The cities 
have co-operated with the latter in the bleedijjg process 
that has gone on for the past two hundred years. It is 
my belief, based on experience, that India is daily grow¬ 
ing poorer. The circulation about her feet and legs has 
almost stopped. And if we do not take care, she wiil 
collapse altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable 
form in which God can dare appear is work and promise 
of food as wages. God created man to work for his 
food, and said that those who ate without work were 
thieves. Eighty per cent, of India are compulsorily 
thieves half the year. Is it any wonder, if India has 
become one vast prison ? Hunger is the argument 
that is driving India to the spinning wheel. The call 
of the spinning wheel is the noblest ot all, because it is 
39 
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the call of love. And love is Swaraj. The spinning 
wheel will ‘curb the mind’when time spent on necessary 
physical labour can be said to do so. We must think of 
the millions who are to-day less than animals, who are 
almost in a dying state. The spinning wheel is the 
reviving draught for millions of our dying countrymen 
and countrywomen. ‘Why should i, who have no need to 
work for food, spin’? may be the question asked. Be 
cause I am eating what does not belong to me, lam 
living on the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the 
course of every pice that finds its way into your pocket, 
and you will realise the truth of what I write. Swaraj 
has no meaning for f he millions if they do not know how 
to employ their enforced idleness. The attainment of 
this Swaraj is possible within a short time, and it is so 
possible only by the revival of the spinning whee l. 

I do want growth, I do want self-determination, 1 
do want freedom, but I want all these for the soul. I 
doubt if the steel age is an advance upon the flint age. 

I am Indifferent. It is the evolution of the soul to which 
the intellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I 
have no difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man 
armoured after the modern style making some lasting 
and new discovery for mankind, but I have (ess difficulty 
in imagining the possibility of a man having nothing but 
abit of flint and a nail for lighting his path or his match¬ 
lock ever singing new hymns of praise and delivering to 
an aching world a message of peace and goodwill upon 
earth. A plea for the spinning wheel is a plea for re¬ 
cognising the dignity of labour 

1 claim that in losing the spinning Whie 1 we lost 
our left lung. We are, therefore, suffering from gallo¬ 
ping consumption. The restoration of the wheel arrests 
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ibe progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
which alt must do in all climes. The spinning wheel 
is the thing which all must turn in the Indian clime for 
the transition stage at any rate and the vast majority 
must for all time. 

It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the 
wheel from its position of dignity. Therefore I consider 
ii a sin to wear foreign cloth, 1 must confess that I do 
not draw a sharp or any distinction between economics 
and ethics. Economics that hurt the moral well-being 
of an individual or a nation are immoral and therefore 
■sinful. Thus the economics that permit one country to 
prey upon another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and 
use articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat 
American wheat and let my neighbour, the grain dealer, 
starve for want of custom. Similarly it is sinful for me 
to wear the latest finery of Regent .Street, when I know 
that if I had but worn the things woven by the neigh¬ 
bouring spinners and weavers, that would have clothed 
me, and fed and clothed them. On the knowledge of my 
sin bursting upon me, I must consign the foreign garments 
to the flames and thus purify myself, and thenceforth 
rest content with the rough *'Khadi*' made by my 
neighbours. On knowing that my neighbours may not, 
having given up the occupation, take kindly to the 
spinning wheel, I must take it up myself and thus 
.make it popular. 

I venture to suggest to the Poet, that the clothes 
J ask him to burn must be and are his. If they had to 
his knowledge belonged to the poor or the ill-clad, he 
would long ago have restored to the poor what was 
theirs. In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame, 
J must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes 
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they do not need, instead of giving them work which; 
they sorely need, I will not commit the sir of becoming 
their patron, but on learning that I had assisted in 
impoverishing them, I would give them a privileged 
position and give them neither crumbs nor cast off 
clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and' 
associate myself with them in work. 

Nor is the scheme cf Non-co-operation or Swadeshi 
an exclusive doctrine. My modesty has prevented me 
from declaring from the house top that the message of 
Non-Co operation, non-violence and Swadeshi is a 
message to the world. It must fall flat, if it does not 
bear fruit in the soil where it has been delivered. At 
the present moment India has nothing io share with the 
world save her degradation, pauperism and plagues. Is 
it her ancient Shastras that we should send to the 
world ? Well, they are printed in many editions, and 
an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses to look at 
them, becauseiw.e,ithe heirs and custodians, do not live 
them. Before therefore it can thick of sharing with the 
wcrld, 1 must possess. Our non-co-operation i h neither 
with the English nor with the West. Our non-co- 
operation is with the system the English have establish¬ 
ed, with the material civilisation and its attendant 
s?r ced and exploitation of the weak. Our non-co-opera¬ 
tion is a retirement within ourselves. Our non-co- 
operation is a refusal to co-operate with the English 
administrators on their own terms. We say to them, 
* Come and co-operate with us oti our terms, and it will 
be well for us, for you and the -world.’ We 
muse refuseto ..be lifted off our feet. A drowning 
man cannot save others. In order to be fit to save 
others we must try to save ourselves. Indian national 
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I tm is not exclusive, nor aggressive, nor destructive., 
i t js health-giving-, religious and therefore humanitarian. 
India, must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity, ihe mice which helplessly find themselves 
between the cat's teeth acquire no merit from their 
enforced sacrifice. True to his poefical instinct the Post 
lives for the morrow and would have ns do likewise, 
PI© presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture 
of ihe birds early in the morning singing hymns of 
praise as they soar into the sky. These birds had their 
day’s food and soared with rested wings in whose veins 
new blood had flown during the previous night. But 
I have had the pain of watching birds who for want of 
strength could not be coaxed even into a flutter of their 
wings. The human bird under the Indian sky gets 
up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For 
mil : ions it is an eternal i vigil or an eternal trance. 
It is an indescribably painful state which has to be 
experienced to be realised, I have found it impossible 
ro soothe suffering-patients with a song from Kabir, 

I he hungry millions ask for one poem, invigorating 
rood. They cannot be given it, They must earn it. 
And they can earn only by the sweat of their brow. 






HONOUR THE PRINCE 

[ft was announced that H. It, H. the Prince of wales was tor 
arrive in India in November 17 and great preparations were made- 
by Government to gi T e the Royal visitor a fitting reception. Writ¬ 
ing in Young India of October 27, Mr. Gandhi urged his country" 
men to boycott the Prince's visit. With no xllwill against the Prince 
as man. The people were asked to dissociate themselves from all 
functions and festivities arranged in his honour by the Government. 
Mr. Gandhi wrote:—] 

The reader must not be surprised at the title 
of this writing. Supposing that the Prince was a 
blood brother in a high place, supposing that he was 
to be exploited by neighbours for their own base ends,, 
supposing further that he was in the bands cf my 
neighbours, chiat my voice could not effectively reach 
him and that he was being brought to my village by 
the said neighbours, would I not honour him best by 
dissociating myself from all the ceremonial that might, 
be arranged in his ‘honour’ in the process of exploitation 
and by letting him know by every means at my disposal 
that he was being exploited? Would I not be a traitor 
to him if I did not warn him against entering the trap 
prepared for him by my'neighbours? 

I have no manner of doubt that the Prince’s visit 
is being exploited for advertising the 'benign* British 
rule in India. It is a crime against us if His Royal 
Highness is being brought for personal pleasure and sport 
when India is seething with discontent, when the masses 
are saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
Khulna and the Geded Districts and when an armed 
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conflict is raging in Malabar; it is a crime against India 
to spend millions of rupees on a mere show when 
millions of men are living in a state of chronic starva- 
tion. Eight lacs of rupees have been voted away by 
the Bombay Council alone for the pageant. 

The visit is being heralded by repression in the 
land. In Sindh over fifty six non-eo-operators are in 
gaol. Some of the bravest of Musalmans are being 
tried for holding certain opinions. Nineteen Bengal 
workers have been just imprisoned including Mr. 
Sen Gupta, the leading Barrister of the place. A 
Musalman Pir and three other selfless workers are 
already in gaol for a similiar ‘crime*. Several leaders 
of Karnatak are also imprisoned, and now its chief 
man is on trial for saying what I have said 
repeatedly in these columns and what Congressmen 
have been sayirg all over during the past twelve 
months. Several leaders of the Central Provinces have 
been similarly deprived of their liberty, A most 
popular doctor, Dr Paranjpye, a man universally 
respected for his selflessness, is suffering rigorous 
imprisonment like a common felon. I have by no means 
exhausted the list of imprisonments of non-co-operators. 
Whether they are a test of real crime or an answer to 
growing disaffection, the Prince’s visit is, to say the 
least, most inopportune. There is no doubt that the 
people do not want His Royal Highness to visit India at 
the present juncture. They have expressed their 
opinion in no uncertain terms. They have declared 
that Bombay should observe Hartal on the day of his 
landing at Bombay. It is a clear imposition upon the 
people to bring the Prince in the teeth oi their 
opposition. 



What are we to do in the circumstances? We must 
organise a complete boycott of all functions held in the 
Prince's honour. We must religiously refrain from 
attending charities, fetes or fireworks organised for the 
purpose. We must refuse to illuminate or to send our 
children to seethe organised illuminations. To this end 
ue must publish leaflets by the million and distribute 
them amongst tbepeop.e telling them what their duty 
in the matter is and it would be true honour done to the 
Prince if Bombay on the day of his landing wears the 
appearance of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person 
We have no ill-will against the Prince as man. He 
probably knows nothing of the feeling in India, he 
probably knows nothing about repression. Equally 
probably he is ignorant of the fact that the X^unjab 
wound is still bleeding, that the treachery towards 
India in the matter of the Khilafat is still rankling in 
every Indian breast, and that on the Government's own 
admission the reformed councils contain members who, 
though nominally elected, do not in any sense represent 
even the few lacs who are on the- electoral rolls. To 
do or to attempt to do any harm to the person of the 
Prince would be not only cruel and inhuman, but it 
would be on our part a piece of treachery towards our¬ 
selves and him, for we have voluntarily pledged our* 
selves to be and remain non-violent, A ay injury or 
insult to the I^rince by us will be a greater wrong done 
by us to Islam and India than any the English have 
done. They know no better. We can lay no such claim 
to ignorance, we have with our eyes open .aid before 
Get! and man promised not to hurt a single individual 
in any way connected with the system we are straining 
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• ever/nerve to destroy. It must therefore bo our duty 
to take eyory precaution to protect bis person as our 
own from all harm, • 

In spite of ail our effort, we know that there will 
be some who would want to take partin the vorious 
functions from fear or hope or choice. They have as 
much right to do what they like as we have to do what 
we like. That is the test of the freedom we wish to 
have and enjoy. Let us, whilst we are being subjected 
hv an insolent bureaucracy to a severe irritatiomexereise 
‘the greatest restraint. Ana if we can exhibit our firm 
resblve to have nothing to do with it by dissociating 
ourselves from its pageant at the same time 1 hat we 
shew forbearance towards those who differ from us, we 
would advance our cause in a most effective manner. 



THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 
I. THE STATEMENT. 


rm R. II. the Prince of Wales arrived in Bom¬ 
bay on tke 17th November. Non-Co-operators all 
ever the country had organised what are known as 
'hartals,' closing of shops and suspending all work, 
and boycotting the Prince. In Bombay such acti¬ 
vities resulted in a great riot in whicn all parties 
suffered owing to the hooliganism of the mischievous 
elements in the titcb tvho violated Mr. G and ki s 
injunctions to he nonviolent and brought about a 
. terrible riot Mr. Gandhi was then in Bombay and 
after witnessing the scene of the tragedy, wrote 
some of the most stirring letters which, coupled 
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ivith the exertions of men of all parties, restored? 
peace in the city. The following is the text of Mr. 
Gandhi's first statement :] 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, 
was being stained yesterday even whilst in my simpli¬ 
city I was congratulating her citizens upon their non¬ 
violence in the face of grave provocation. For the 
volunteers with their Captain were arrested during the 
previous night for pasting posters under authority on' 
private property. The posters advised the people to 
boycott the welcome to the Prince. They were 
destroyed. The Swara j Sabha's office was mysteriously 
entered into and the unused posters, so far as I am 
aware not declared unlawful, were also removed. The 
Prince’s visit itself and the circumstances attending the 
ceremonials arranged and the public money wasted for 
the manufacture of a welcome to His Royal Highness 
constituted an unbearable provocation. And yet Bom¬ 
bay has remained self-restrained. This, I thought, was 
a matter for congratulation, The burning of the pile of 
foreign cloth was an eloquent counter demonstration to 
the interested official demonstration. Little did I know 
that, at the very time that the Prince was passing 
through the decorated route and the. pile of foreign 
cloth was burning in another part of the city, the mill- 
hands were in criminal disobedience of the wishes of 
their masters emptying them, first one and then the 
others, by force, that a swelling mob was molesting the 
peaceful passengers in the tramcars and holding up the 
tram traffic, that, it was forcibly depriving those that 
were wearing foreign caps of their head-dresses 
and pelting inoffensive Europeans. As the day went, 
up, the fury of the mob. now intoxicated with its initial* 





saccess, rose also. They burnt tramcars and a motor,_ 
smashed liquor shops and burnt two. 


Details of Outbreak. 

I heard of the outbreak at about one o’clock. 1 
motored with some friends to the area of disturbances 
and heard the most painful and the most humiliating, 
story of molestation of Farsi sisters. Some few were 
assaulted and even had their saris torn from them.. No. 
one among a crowd of over fifteen hundred who had 
surrounded my car, denied the charge as a Parsi with 
hot rage and quivering lips was with the greatest 
deliberation narrating the story. An elderly Parsi gentle- 
man said : “ Please save us from the mob rule,” 

This news of the rough handling of Parsi sisters 
pierced mp like a dart, I felt that my sisters or 
daughters had been hurt by a violent mob. Yes, some. 
Parsis had joined the welcome. They had a right to 
hold their own view, free of molestation. There can be 
no coercion in Swaraj- The Moplah fanatic who forcibly 
converts a Hindu believes that he is acquiring religious 
merit. A Non-Co-operator or his associate who uses 
coercion has no apology whatsoever for his criminality. 

As I reached the two tanks I found, too, a liquor 
shop smashed and two policemen badly wounded 
and lying unconscious on cots without anybody 
caring for them. I alighted. Immediately the crowd 
surrounded me and yelled “ Mahatma Gandhiki-jai . 
That sound usually grates on my ears, but it has grated 
never so much as it did yesterday, when the crowd,, 
unmindful of the. two sick brethren, choked me with the 
shout at the top of their voices, I rebuked them and 
they were silent. Water was brought For the two 
wounded men, I requested two of my companions and 
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some from the crowd- to take the dying policemen to the 
Hospital. ' 

T proceeded then to ilic scene, a little further up, 
where I saw a fire rising, There were two tram cars 
which were burnt by the crowd. On returning I wit¬ 
nessed a burning motor car. I appealed to the crowd! to 
disperse, told them that they bad damaged the cause of 
the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj, I returned sick at 
heart and in a chastened mood. 

At about 5 a few brave Hindu young men came .a 
report that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting 
every passer-by who had a foreign cap on and even seri¬ 
ously beating him if he refused to give up his cap. 
A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and would not 
gj-ye up his pugree was badly handled. Maul ana Azad 
Sobhani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and reasoned with 
the crowd. We told them that they were denying their 
religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made a 
show of dispersing. The police were there, but they 
were exceedingly restrained. We went further on and 
retracing our steps found to our horror a liquor shop on 
lire; even the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. 
Thanks to the efforts of Pandit Nekiram Kharan and 
others, the inmates of the shop were able to come out. 

Nature of the Crowd. 

The crowd did not consist of hooligans on ly or boys. 
U was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all 
mill-hands. It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared 
and unwilling to listen to anybody. For the moment it 
iiad lost its head and it was not a crowd, but several 
crowds numbering in all less than twenty thousand. It 
was bent upon mischief and destruction. 



I heard that there was firing resulting in deaths 
and that in the Anglo-Indian quarters every one who 
passed with k had tier on camein for hard beating if he did 
not put off his kbadder cap or shirt. 1 heard that many 
were seriously injured, lam writing this in the midst 
of six Hindu and Masai man workers who have just 
come in with broken heads and bleeding and one with 
a broken nasal bone and another lacerated wounds and in 
danger of losing his life. They went to Parel led by 
Maulana Azad Sobbani and Modzzam Ali to pacify the 
mill hands, who, it was reported, were holding up the 
train cars there. The workers, however, were enabled 
to proceed to their destination. They returned with 
their bleedings to speak for themselves, 

Civil. Disobedience 

Thus the hope of reviving mass civil disobedience 
has once more been dashed, in my opinion, to pieces. The 
atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is absent. It is 
not enough that such an atmoshere is to be found in 
Bardoli and therefore it may go on side by side with the 
violence in Bombay. This is impossible. Neither 
Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as separate, uncon¬ 
nected units. They are parts of one great indivisible 
whole. It was possible to isolate Malabar; it was also 
possible to disregard Majegaon. But it is not possible to 
ignore Bombay. Non-Co-operators cannot escape liabi¬ 
lity. It is true that Non Co operators were ceaselessly 
remonstrating everywhere with the people at considera¬ 
ble risk to themselves to arrest or stop the mischief and 
that they are responsible for saving many precious 
lives. But that is not enough for launching out on civil 
disobedience or (o discharge them from liability for the 
violence that has taken place. We claim to have esta- 



■blished a peaceful atmosphere, fo have attained by 


our non-violence sufficient control over the people to keep 
their violence under check. We have failed when we 
ought to have succeeded, for yesterday was a day of our 
trial. We were under our pledge hound to protect the 
person of the Prince from any harm or insult and we 
broke that pledge inasmuch as any one of us insulted or 
injured a single European or any other who took part in 
the welcome fo the Prince. They were as much 
entitled to take part in the welcome as we were to 
refrain. 

Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility. 1 
am more instrumental than any other in bringing into 
being the spirit of revolt, I find myself not fully capable 
of controlling and disciplining that spirit. I must do pen¬ 
ance for it. For me the struggle is essentially religious. I 
believe in fasting and prayer and 1 propose henceforth 
to observe every Monday a 'H hour’s fast till Swaraj is 
obtained. 

The Working Committee will have to devote its 
attention to the situation and consider in the light there¬ 
of, whether mass civil disobedience can be at all 
encouraged, unti 1 we have obtained complete control 
over the masses. I have personally come deliberately 
to the conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot he 
started for the present* I confess my inability to conduct 
a campaign of Civil disobedience to a successful issue 
unless a completely non*violent spirit is generated among 
the people, 

I am sorry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating 
confession of my incapacity, but I know that I shall 
appear more pleasing to my Maker by being what I am 
instead of appearing to be what I anj not. If I can have 
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•lathing to do with the organised violence of the Govern- 
orient, 1 can have less to do with the unorganised vio¬ 
lence of the people. I would prefer to be cursed bet¬ 
ween the two. 


II —MESSAGE TO THE CITIZENS OF BOMBAY. 

Shocked at the riot and bloodshed that he 
witnessed in Bombay, Mr. Gandhi issued the follow¬ 
ing appeal to the men and women of Bombay on 
dhe morning of the VHh November. 

Men and Women of Bombay,—It is not possible to 
■describe the agony I h$Ve suffered during the past two 
days, i am writing this now at 3-30 A,M. in perfect 
peace. After 2 hours of prayer and meditation 1 have 
found,it. I must refuse to eat or drink anything but water, 
till the Hindus and Mahomedans of Bombay have made 
peace with theParsis, Christians and Jews and till Non- 
Co-operators have made peace with co-operators. The 
Swaraj that I have witnessed during the last two days 
has stunk in my nostrils. Hindu-Muslim unity had been 
-a menace to the handful of Parsis, Christians and Jews. 
The non-violence of the Non-Co-operators has been worse 
than violence of co-operators. For with non-violence 
-on our lips we have terrorised those who have differed 
from us and in so doing we have denied onr God. There 
■is only one God for us all whether we find him through 
Koran, Bible. Zend Avesta, Talmud or Gita, and he is 
the God of Truth and Love. 

I have no interest in living save for this faith in 
flK. I cannot hate the Englishman or anyone else. I 
have spoken and written much against his institutions., 
especially the one he has set up in India. I shall 




continue to do so if I live : but we must not mistake i^y 
condemnation of the system for the man. My religion- 
required me to love him as I love myself. I would 
deny God if I did not attempt to prove it at this critical 
moment. And the Parsis—I have meant every word I 
have said about, them, Hindus and Mussulmans would 
be unworthy of freedom if they do not defend then} and 
their honour with their lives. They have only recently 
proved their liberality and friendship, Mussalmans 
are specially beholder, to them, for Parsis have, 
compared to their numbers, given more than they 
themselves to the Khdafat funds. I* cannot face 
again the appealing eyes of Pa^si men and women 
that I saw on the 17th inst., as I passed through 
them, unless Hindus and Mussalmans have expressed' 
full and free repentance, nor can I face Mr. Andrews 
when he returns from East Africa, if we have done no 
reparation to Indian-born Christians whom we are 
bound to protect as our own brothers and sisters. We 
may not think of what they in self-defence or by way 
of reprisals have done to some of us. You can see 
quite clearly that I must do the utmost reparation to 
this handful of men and women, who have been the 
victims of forces that have come into being largely 
through my instrumental i;y, 1 invite every Hindu and 
Mussalman to do likewise, but 1 do not want anyone to 
fasi, which is only good when it comes in answer tc 
prayer and as a felt yearning of the soui. I invite every 
Hindu and Mussalman to retire to his home and ask God 
for forgiveness and to befriend the injured communities 
from the bottom of their hearts. I invite my fellow 
workers not to waste a word of sympathy on me, 

I need or deserve none. But I invite them to make 
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ceaseless effort to regain control over the turbulent 
elements. This is a. terribly true struggle. There is no 
room for sharn or humbug in it. Before we can make 
any further progress without struggle we must cleanse 
our hearts. 

One special word to my Mussulman brothers. I 
have approached Khilafat as a sacred cause. I have 
striven for Hindu-Muslim unity because India cannot 
live free without it, and because we would both deny 
God it we considered bine another as natural enemies. I 
have thrown rhyself into the arms of the AH brothers, 
because 1 believe them to be true and God-fearing meii. 
The Mussulmans have to my knowledge played a leading 
t , ar t during the two days of carnage. It has deeply hurl 
me. I ask every Mus&alman worker to rise to his full 
height to realise his duty to his faith and see that the 
carnage stops. May God bless everyone of'us with 
wisdom and courage to do the right at any cost! 

I am, Your Servant, M. K, Gandhi. 


JII. APPEAL TO THE HOOLIGANS OP BOMBAY. 
_ 

[Mr. Gandhi issued another appeal, this time to the 
Hooligans of Bombay who brought about the terrible 
scenes of murder. The following is the full text of the 
appeal which was circulated broadcast in all vernaculars 
on l$ov. 21.] 

To Hooligans of Bombay.—The most terrible mis¬ 
take I have made is that I thought non-co-operators had 
acquired influence over you, and that you had understood 
the relative value of political wisdom of noiuviblence 
though not the moral necessity of it. I had thought 
that you had sufficiently understood the interests of your 
country not to meddle with the movement to its detri- 
40 
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ment and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough 
net to give way to your worst passions, but it cuts me to 
the quick to find that you have used mass awakening 
for yowr own lust for plur.der, rapine and even indulging 
in your worst inimal appetite. Whether you call your¬ 
self a Hindu, Mahcmedan, Parsi, Christian or jew, you 
have certainly failed to consider even your own religi¬ 
ous interests. Sotnfl of my friends would, 1 know, accuse 
me of ignorance of human nature. If I believed the 
•charge, J would plead guilty and retire from human 
assemblies and return only after acquiring knowledge of 
human nature, but I know that I bad no difficulty in 
controlling even Indian hooligans in South Africa* I 
was able because I had succeeded in approaching them 
through co-workers where I had no personal contact 
with them. In your case, 1 see we have failed to reach 
you. I do not believe you to be incapaple of responding 
to the noble call of religion and country. See what you 
have done. Hindu-Mussalman hooligans have violated 
the sanctity of Parsi temples, and they have exposed 
tlteir own to similar risk from the wrath of Parsi hooli¬ 
gans. Because some Farsis have chosen to partake in 
the welcome to the Prince, Hindu and Mussulman hooli¬ 
gans have roughly handled every Parsi they have met. 
The result has beeli that Parsi hooligans are less to 
blame. Hindu and Mussulman hooligans have rudely, 
rough ly and insolently removed foreign clothes worn by 
■some Pars is oed Christians, forgetting that not all 
Hindus and all Mussalmans, nor by any means even a 
majority of them have religiously discarded the use of 
foreign ctothes. Parsi and Christian hooligans are, 
therefore, interfering with Hindu and Mussalinan 
wearers of Khaddar. 
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Thus, we are all moving in a vicious circle and 
the country suffers. I write this not to blame, but to 
warn you and to confess that: we have grievously 
neglected you. I am doing penance in one way, other 
workers are doing in another way, Messrs. Azad 
Sob ban i, Jaykar, Jamnadas, Mitha, Sat he, Moazatn AH 
and many others have been risking their lives in bring¬ 
ing under control this unfortunate ebullition. Srirnati 
Sarojini Naidu has fearlessly gone in your midst to rea¬ 
son wi th you, and to appeal to you. Our work in your 
midst has only just begun. Will you not give us a 
chance by stopping the mad process of retaliation ? 
Hindus and Mussulmans should be ashamed to take 
reprisals against the Parsis or Christians. The latter 
must know it to be suicidal to battle against the Hindu 
and Mussulman ferocity by brute strength. The result 
is they must seek assistance of an .alien Government, 
sell their freedom. Surely the best course for them 
is to realise their nationality and believe that reasoning 
Hindus and Mussulmans must and will protect the 
interests of the minorities before their own* Anyway, 
the problem before Bombay is to ensure absolute protec¬ 
tion of the minorities and acquisition of control over the 
jrowdy element, and I shall trust that you, hooligans of 
Bombay, will now restrain your hand and give a chance 
to the workers who are desirous of serving you. May 
God help you.—I am, your friend, M. K. Gandhi. 



\jLdto on the 22 nd evening, Mr, Gandhi issued the 
following manifesto to his co-workers ;—] 

Comrades,—The past few days had been a fiery 
ordeal for me, and God is to be thanked that some of us- 
had not been found wanting. The broken heads before- 
me and the dead bodies of which I have heard from an 
unimpeachable authority, are sufficient evidence of the 
fact. Workers have lost their limbs, or their fives, or 
have suffered bftJises in the act of preserving peace, of 
weaning mad countrymen from their wrath. These 
deaths and injuries show that, in spite of the error of 
many of our countrymen, some of us are prepared to die 
for the attainmem of our goad. If all of us had imbibed 
the spirit of non-violence, or if some had, and others had 
remained passive, no blood need have been spilt, but it 
was -not to be. Some .must, therefore, voluntarily give 
their blood in order that a bloodless atmosphere may 
be created, so long as there are-people weak enough 
to seek the aid of those who have superior skill or 
means for doing it. And that is why the Parsis and 
Christians sought and received assistance of the Gov¬ 
ernment, so that the Government openly took sides and 
armed and aided the latter in retaliatory madness and 
criminally neglected to protect a single life among those 
who, though undoubtedly guilty in the first instance, 
were victims of unparadonable wrath of the Parsis 
Christians and Jews. The Government have thus 
appeared in their nakedness as party doing violence not 
merely to preserve the peace but to sustain aggressive- 
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■violence of its injured supporters. The police and mili¬ 
tary looked on with callous indifference, whilst the 
Christians in their justifiable indignation deprived inno¬ 
cent men of their white cap, and hammered those 
who would not surrender them, or whilst the Par sis 
assaulted or shot not in self-defence, but because the 
■'ictims happened to be Hindus or Mussulmans, or non- 
co-operators. I can excuse the aggrieved Parsis or 
Christians, but can find no excuse for the military and 
police for taking sides. So the task before the workers 
is to lake the blow from the Government, and our erring 
countrymen. This is the only way open to us of steri' 
lizing the forces of violence. The way to immediate 
swaraj lies through our gaining control over the forces 
of violence, ami that not by greater violence, but by 
moral influence. We must see as dearly as daylight 
that it is impossible for us to be trained and armed for 
violence if active enugh for displacing the existing 
Government, 

Some people imagine that after all we would not 
have better advertised our indignation against the wel¬ 
come to the Prince of Wales than by letting loose the 
uiob frenzy on the fateful 17th, The reasoning betrays 
.at once ignorance and weakness—ignorance of the fact 
that oiir goal ivas not injury to the*'welcome, and 
weakness because we still hanker after advertising our 
strengtb to others instead of being satisfied with the 
conciousness of its possession. 

f wish I could convince everyone that we have 
materially retarded our progress to our triple goal. But 
al) is not lost if the workers realise apd act up to 


their responsibility. We must secure the full 


co¬ 


operation of the rowdies of Bombay. We must know 
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the mill hands. They must either work for Government 
or for as *>.. for violence or againsr it. There 1 
is no middle way. They must not interfere with us. 
Either they must be amenable to our love or helplessly 
submit it tc the bayonet. They must not saek shelter 
under the banner of non-violence for the purpose of 
doing violence. And in order to carry our message to 
them we must reach every mi I! hand individually and^ 
let him understand and appreciate the struggle. 



Similarly we must reach the rowdy elements, b6 jV 
friend them and help them to understand the religious- 
character of the struggle. We must neither neglect them 
nor pander to them. We must become true servants. The 
peace that we are aiming at is not a patched up peace. 
We must have fair guarantees of its continuance without 
the aid of Government, and sometimes, ever: in spite of 
its activity to the contrary. There must be a heart union 
between the Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians and 
Jews. The three latter communities may and will 
distrust the other two. The recent occurrences must 
atrenghthen that distrust We must go out of our way 
to conquer their distrust. We must not molest them if 
they do not become non-co-operators, or do not adopt 
swadeshi or white khaddar cap, which has become its 
symbol. We must not be irritated against them even if 
they side with the Government on every occasion. We 
have to make them ours by loving service. 

This is the necessity of the situation. The alterna¬ 
tive is a civil war and a civil war with a third party 
consolidating itself by siding now with one and then 
with the other, must be held an impossibility lot th- 
near future. And what is true of smaller communities 
is also true of co-operators. We must not be impatient. 
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with or intolerant to them. We are bound to recognise 
their freedom to co-operate with the Government if we 
cla,im freedom to non-co-operate. What would we have 
felt if we are in a minority, and co-operators being a 
majority, had used violence against us. Non-co-oper- 
„ stio.n and non-violence is the mbst expeditious method 
known in the world of winning our opponents. And 
our struggle consists in winning our opponents, including 
the Englishmen, over to our side. We can only do so 
by being free from ill-will against the weakest or strong¬ 
est of them, and that we can only do by being prepared 
to die for truth within us and not by killing those who 
do not see the truth we enunciate* I am your grateful' 
comrade,— M. K. Gand-hi'' 

Y. PEACE AT LAST 

[Mr. Gandhi broke hits fast in the midst of a gather' 
**£ °f co-operators , non-co operators, Hindus, Musal- 
mans, Christians and Parsis. There were speeches of 
goodwill by a representative of each community. The 
members of the Working Committee were also present, 
Mr. Gandhi made a statement in Gujarati before break - 
ivg his fast . The following is its translation .~] 
Friends, 

It delights my heart to see Hindus, Musaimans,. 
Parsis and Christians met together in this little 
assembly. I hope that our frugal fruit-repast of this 
morning will be a sign of our permanent friendship. 
Though a born optimist, I am not in the habit of 
building castles in the air. This meeting therefore 
cannot deceive me. We shall be able to realize the 
hope of permanent friendship between all communities, 
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only if we who have assembled together will incessantly 
strive to build it up. I am breaking my fast upon the 
strength of your assurances. I have not been unmindful 
of the affection with which innumerable friends have 
surrounded me during these four days. I shall ever 
remain grateful to them. Being drawn by them I am 
plunging into this stormy ocean out of the haven of 
peace in which I have been during these few days. I 
assure you that, in spite of the tales of misery that have 
been poured into my ears, I have enjoyed peace because 
of a hungry stomach- I know that I cannot enjoy it 
after breaking the fast. I am too human not to be touched 
hv the sorrows of others, and when I find no remedy for 
alleviating them, my human nature so agitates me that 
l pine to embrace death like a long-lost dear friend. 
Therefore I warn all the friends here that if real peace 
is not established in Bombay and if disturbances break 
out again and if as a result they find me dri ven to a still 
severer ordeal, they must not be surprised or troubled. 
If they have any doubt about peace having been esta¬ 
blished, if each community has still bitterness of feeling 
and suspicion and if we are all not prepareo to forget 
and forgive past wrongs, I would much rather that 
they did not press me to break the fast. Such a res¬ 
traint I would regard as a test of true friendship. 

I venture to saddle special responsibility upon 
Hmdus and Musalmans. The majority of them are 
non-co-operators. Non-violence is the creed they have 
accepted for the time being. They have the strength of 
numbers. They can stand in spite of the opposition of 
the smaller communities without Government aid. If, 
therefore, they will remain friendly and charitable to- 
ls the smaller communities, all will be well. I will 
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beseech t he Parsis, the Christians and the Jews to bear 
in mind the new awakening in India. They will see 
many-coloured waters in the ocean of Hindu and Musai- 
man humanity, They will see dirty waters on the shore, 
I would ask them to bear with their Hindu or Musal- 
man neighbours who may misbehave with them and 
immediately report to the Hindu and Musalman leaders 
through their own leaders with a view to gerting justice. 
Indeed I am hoping that as a result of the unfortunate 
discord a Mahajan will come into being for the disposal 
• of all inter-racial disputes. 

The value of this assembly in my opinion consists 
in the fact that worshippers of the same one God we 
are enabled to partake of this harmless repast together 
in spite of our differences of opinion. We have not 
assembled with the object to-day of reducing such 
differences, certainly not of surrendering a single 
principle we may hold dear, but we have met in order 
to demonstrate that we can remain true to our principles 
and yet also remain free from ill-will towards one 
another 

May God bless our effort. 


VI —THE MORAL ISSUE. 


[Mr. Gandhi, writing in Young India of Dec. 24, 
fainted out the lesson of the tragedy and wrote on the 
moral issue before the country.1 

As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be 
religious. There is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality. Man for instance cannot he untruthful, cruel 
or incontinent and claim to have God on his side. In 
Bombay the sympathisers of non-co-operation lost th e j r 
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moral balance. They were enraged against the Parsis 
and the Christians who took part in the welcome to the 
Prince and sought to ‘teach them a lesson*. They 
invited reprisals and got them. It became alter the 
17th a game of seesaw in which no one really gained 
and everybody lost- 

Swaraj does not lie that way. India does not want 
Bolshevism. The people are too peaceful to stand 
anarchy. They will bow the knee to any one who 
restores so-called order. Let us recognise the Indian 
phychology. We need not stop to inquire whether 
such hankering after peace is a virtue or a vice. The 
average Musalman of India is quite different from the 
average Musalman cf the other parts of the world. 
His Indian associations have made him more docile 
than his co-religionists outside India. He will not 
stand tangible insecurity of life and property for any 
length of time. The Hindu is, proverbially, almost 
contemptibly mild. The Parsi and the Christian love 
peace more than strife. Indeed we have almost made 
religion subservient to peace. This mentality is at once 
our weakness and our strength. 

Let us nurse the better, the religious part of 
of this fuentality of ours. ‘ Let there be no compul¬ 
sion in religion.’ Is it not religion with us to observe 
Swadeshi and therefore wear Khadi^ But if the 
religion of others does not require them to adopt 
Swadeshi, we may not compel them. We broke the 
universal law restated in the Quran. And ihe law does 
not mean that there may be compulsion in other matters. 
The verse means that, if it is bad to use compulsion in 
religion about which we have definite convictions, it is 
worse to resort to it in matters of lass moment. 




We can only therefore argue and reason with out 
opponents. The extreme to which we may go is non¬ 
violent non-co-operation with them even as with the 
Government. But we may not non-co-operate ws;h 
them in private life, for we do not non-co-operate with 
the men composing the GovermenT We are non co-opera¬ 
ting with the system they administer. We decline to 
render official service to Sir George Lloyd the Governor, 
we dare not with old social service from Sir George 
Lloyd, the Englishman. 

The mischief, I am sorry to say, began among the 
Hindus and the Musalmans themselves. There was- 
social persecution, there was coercion. I mast confess 
that f did not always condemn it as strongly as I might 
have, I might have dissociated myself from the move¬ 
ment when it he came at all general. \vesoon mended 
oar ways, we became more tolerant but the subtle- 
coercion was there. I passed it by as I thought it would 
die a natural death. I saw in Bombay that it had not. It 
assumed a virulent form on the 17th. 

We damaged the Khitafat cause and with it that of 
the Punjab and Swaraj. We must retrace our steps and 
scrupulously insure minorities against the least molest¬ 
ation. If the Christian wishes to wear the European bat 
and unmentionables, he must be free to do so. It a 
Farsi wishes to stick to his Fenftt, he has every right to 
do so. If they both see their safety in associating them¬ 
selves with the Government, we may only wean them 
from their error by appealing to their reason, not by 
breaking their beads. The greater the coercion we 
use, the greater the security we give to the Govern¬ 
ment, if only because the latter has more effective 
■weapons of coercion than we have. For us to resort 
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to greater cordon than the Government will be to make 
India more slavt^ than she is now. 

Swaraj is freedom for every one, the smallest 
among us, to dc as he likes without any physical inter- 
nerence with his liberty. Non*violent non-co-operation 
is the method whereby we cultivate the freest public 
opinion and get it enforced. When there is complete 
freedom of opinion, that of the majority must prevail. 
If we are in a minority, we can prove worthy of our 
religion by remaining true to it in the fact of coercion. 
The Prophet submitted to the coercion of the majority 
and remained true to his faith. And when he found 
himself in a majority he declared to his followers that 
there should be no compulsion in religion, Lat us not 
.again either by verbal or physical violence depart from 
the injunction, and by our own folly further cut back 
the hands of the clock of progress. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 


[Though the author oj the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment in India, Mr. Gandhi was always alive to Us 
dangers. He therefore insisted that his conditions should 
be fulfilled in iota before any Taluha could embat P on a 
campaign of Civil Disobedience. He was always very 
cautious in permitting Civil Disobedience as will be seen 
from the following article U Young India. He restrain¬ 
ed at a certain stage, the majority of the- Congress Com¬ 
mittee from a rushing and perilous programme.} 

Civil disobedience was on the lips cf every one of 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee. Not 
haying really over tried it, every one appeared to be 
enamoured of it from a mistaken belief in it as a 
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it can be made such if we can produce the necessary 
atmosphere for it For individuals there always is that 
atmosphere except when their civil disobedience is 
certain to lead to bloodshed. I discovered this exception 


during the Sityagraha days. But ever) so a call may 


come which one dare not neglect, cost it what it may. 
I can dearly see that time is ccming to ms when I must 
refuse obedience to every single State-made-law even 
though there may be a certainty of bloodshed. When- 
neglect of the rail means a denial of God, civil disobe¬ 
dience becomes a peremptory duty. 

Mass civil disobedience stands on a different footing. 
It can only be tried in a calm atmosphere. It must be 
the calmness of strength not weakness, knowledge not 
ignorance. Individual civi? disobedience may be and 
often is vicarious. Mass civil 'disobedient may be and' 
often is sellish in the sense that individuals expect: 
personal gain from their disobedience. Thus in South 
Airica, Kalfenbaoh and Polak offered vicarious civil 
disobedience. ITAey had nothing to gain. Thousands 
:’^Ted it because they expected personal gain also in 
the shape say of the removal of the annual poll-tax 
levied upon ex-indentured men and their wives and 
growi; op children. It is sufficient in mass civil disobe¬ 
dience if the resisters understand the working of the 
doctrine. 

It was in a practically uninhabited tract of country 
that I was arrested in South Africa when I was 
marching into prohibited area with over two to three 
thousand men and some women. The company included, 
several Pathans and others who were able mdied men. 
It was the greatest testimony of merit the Government 




of South Africa gave to the movement. They know 
.that we were as harmless as we were determined. It 
was easy enough for that body of men to cut 
to pieces those who arrested me. It would have 
•not only been a most cowardly thing to do, bat 
it < would have been a treacherous breach of their 
own pledge, and it would have meant ruin to the 
.struggle for freedom and the forcible deportation of 
every Indian froin South Africa. But the rnen were no 
■rabble. They were disciplined soldiers and all the 
better for being unarmed. Though I to inform 

them, they did not dis^iscse, nor did they corn crick. 
They marched on to their destination till they were 
every one of thsm arrested and imprisoned. So far as I 
am aware, this was one instance of discipline and non¬ 
violence for which there is no parallel in history. 
Without such restraint 1 see no hope of successful mass 
civil disobedience here. 

We must dismiss the idea of overawing the 
•Government by huge demonstrations every time some 
one is arrested. On the contrary we mu‘& treat arrest as 
the normal condition of the life of a non-co-operator. iV. 
we must seek arrest and imprisonment as a. soldier who 
goes to a battle to seek death. We expect: to hear 
down the opposition of the Government by courting and 
not by avoiding .imprisonment even though it be by 
showing our supposed readiness to be arrested and 
imprisoned, Civil disobedience then emphatically 
means our desire to surrender to a single unarmed 
policeman. Our triumph consists in thousands being 
led to the prisons like lambs to the slaughter house. If 
the lambs of the world had been willingly led they had 
jong ago saved themselves from the butcher’s knife. 





-Oar triumph consists again in being imprisoned for no 
wrong whatever. The greater our innocence, the 
greater our strength and the swifter our victory. 

As it is, this Government is cowardly. We are afraid 
•of imprisonment. The Government takes advantage of 
our fear of gaols. If only our men and women welcome 
gaols as health-resorts, we will cease to worry about 
the dear ones put in gaols which our countrymen in 
South Africa need to nickname, His Majesty’s Hotels. 

We have too long been mentally disobedient to the 
laws of the State and have too often : surreptiously evaded 
them, to be fired all of a sudden for civil disobedience. 
Disobedience to be civil has to be open and non-violent. 

Complete civil disobedience is a state of peaceful 
rebel lion-—a refusal to obey every single State-made 
law. It is certainly more dangerous than an armeo 
-.rebellion. For it can never be down if the civil re¬ 
sisters are prepared to face extreme hardship. It is 
based upon an implicit belief in the absolute efficacy 
of innocent suffering. By noiselessly going to prison a 
civil resister ensures a calm atmosphere. The wrongdoer 
wearies of wrong-doing in the absence of resistance. 
All pleasure is lost when the victim betrays no resi¬ 
stance. A full grasp of the conditions of successful civil 
resistance is necessary at least on the parti of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people before we can launch out on an 
enterprise of such magnitude. The quickest remedies 
are always fraught with the greatest danger and require 
the utmost skill in handling them. It is my firm 
conviction that if we bring about a successful boycott 
■ of foreign cloth we shall have produced an atmosphere 
.that would enable us to inaugurate civil disobedience on 
.a scale that no Government can resist. I would therefore 



urge pa lienee and determined concentration on Swadeshi' 
upon those who are impatient to embark on mass civil 
disobedience. 


THE' MOPLAH OUTBREAK. 

\Mr t Gandhi addressed the following appeal to the 
Liberals on Nov. 27 \—J 

Friends,—We are so preoccupied with our affairs 
that the events in Malabar hardly attract the attention 
they deserve. The ending of the trouble has become 
a matter of great urgency. It is one of simple ,humanity. 
Be the Moplabs ever so bad, they deserve to be treated 
as human beings. Their wives and children demand’ 
our sympathy. Nor are they all bad and yet there can 
be no doubt that many innocent men must have been 
adjudged guilty. Forcible conversions are terrible but 
Moplah bravery must command admiration. These 
Malabaris are not fighting for the love of it. They are 
fighting for what they consider as religion and in a 
manner they consider themselves religious- A vast majo¬ 
rity of them have nothing personal to gain by continu¬ 
ing their defiance. Their sin is not of deliberation but 
of ignorance. If we permit the extermination of such 
brave people, it will be remembered against us and 
will be accounted as Indian cowardice, 

I make bold to say that, bad Mr. Yakub Hassan 
been allowed to go to Malabar, had I not been warned' 
against entering Malabar, had. Mussamans of real in¬ 
terest been invited to go, the long-drawn-out-agony 
could have been obviated, but it is not yet loo late. 
The sword has been tried for three months and it has 
failed to answer its purpose. It has not bent the proud 





Mop lab nor has it saved Hindus from his depredation 
and lust, the sword has merely prevented the Mop las 
from overrunning the whole of Madras Presidency- It 
has exhibited no protective power, I arn sure you will 
not plead incapacity It is true that police and military 
are not transferred subjects, but you cannot escape moral 
responsibility. You are supporting the policy of Govern¬ 
ment regarding Malabar. 

Nor, I hope, will you retort by blaming the Non- 
Co operators* They cannot admit any responsibility for 
the trouble at all, unless all agitation is to be held 
blameworthy. I admit, however, that non-co-operators 
were not able to reach their message to the Moplah 
homes. That would be reason for more, not less agitation, 
but I have not taken my pen to argue away the Non-Co 
operator's blame. 

I ask you to consider the broad humanities of the 
question, compel the Government to suspend hostilities, 
issue promise of freedom for past depredations upon the. 
undertaking to surrender and to permit Non-Co operators 
to enter Malabar to persuade Moplahs to surrender. 

I know the last suggestion means giving of impor¬ 
tance to Non-Co-operators. Surely you do not doubt 
their number. As to their influence, if you do, you 
should find other means of dealing with the trouble than 
that of extermination. 1 arn merely concerned with the 
termination of the shameful inhumanity proceeding In 
Malabar with botn Liberals and Non-Co operators as 
helpless witnesses. I have chosen to address this letter 

P - * 

not to the Government but to you, because the Govern¬ 
ment could not have taken the inhuman course of 
destruction without your moral support. 1 beseech you 
to g ; ve heed to my prayer as of a dear friend, 

ax 1 . .' ’ 


REPLY TO LORD RONALDSHAY 


[The hartal organised by non-co-operators in connection with 
the Prince’s visit was more or less successful ia many places. It 
was alleged that by intimidation and otherwise, the hartal in 
Calcutta on the day if the Prince’s landing In Bombay was pheno¬ 
menally complete* The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
Anglo-Indian press took an alarmist view of the situation and ex¬ 
pressed grave indignation against the passivity of the Government, 
With a view to suppress the activity of the Congress in this direc¬ 
tion Government resuscitated partII of the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act which was then literally tinder a sentence of death. When 
volunteering was declared unlawful Congress leaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order and seek 
imprisonment in their thousands. Men like Messrs C, K Das in 
Calcutta and Motilal Nehru In Allahabad openly defied the order 
and canvassed volunteers In total disregard of iegal consequences. 
They sought imprisonment and called on their countrymen to 
follow them to prison. The situation was grave. It was thm that 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya, Sir P. C, Ray and others thought 
that the time had come when they should step into the breach and 
try to bring about a reconciliation between Government and non¬ 
co-operators, With this view Pandit Madan Mohan &nd others 
interviewed leading non-co-operators and those in authority. 
Lord Honaldshay, in his speech at the Legislative Council referred 
to the gravity of the situation and defined the firm attitude of 
Government, Replying to His Excellency, Mr* Gandhi made the 
following statement on the 21st December, 1921,] 

1 have read X.ord Ronaidshay’s speech in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Whilst I appreciate the 
note Of conciliation about it, I cannot help saying that it 
is most misleading* I do not want to criticise those 
parts of the speech which lend themselves to criticism* 
I simply want to say that the present situation is entire¬ 
ly his own and the Viceroy's doing. In spite cf my 
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strong desire ta avoid suspecting the Government of 
■India and the Local Government of a wish to precipitate 
.a conflict with the people, up to now all that I have 
heard and read leads me to the conclusion that my 
suspicion is justified. Whilst I do not wish to deny 
the existence of some sort of pressure, even intimidation 
on the part of individuals, I do wish emphatically to 
.deny chat in connection with the phenomenal hartal on 
the 17th November in Calcutta, there was any intimida¬ 
tion, organised or initiated by or on behalf of the Local 
Congress or the Khilafat Committes. On the contrary, 
.1 atn certain that the influence exerted by both these 
bodies was in the direction of avoiding all intimidation. 
.Moral pressure there certainly was and will always be 
in ail big movements, but it must be clear to the sim 
.plest understanding that a complete hartal such as 
.Calcutta witnessed on the 17th November would be an 
impossibility by mere intimidation. But assume that there 
was intimidation. Was there any reason for disbanding 
Volunteer Corps, prohibiting public meetings and 
enforcing laws which are under promise of repeal? Why 
has no attempt been made to prove a single case of 
intimidation? It grieves me to have to say the Governor 
of Bengal has brought in the discovery of sword or 
sword-sticks in one place in Calcutta to discredit large 
.public organisations. Who intimidated the people mto 
-observing a complete hartal in Allahabad after all the 
.leaders were arrested and in spite of the reported undue 
official pressure that was exercised upon shop keepers 
.and gbarivallas at that place ? Again His Lordship 
.says, “ If we are to assume that this development 
.means there is genuine desire to bring about improve¬ 
ment there must be a favourable atmosphere. In other 
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words, it will he generally agreed that there must be an 
essential preliminary to any possible conference. If 
responsible leaders of non-co-operation now come for¬ 
ward with definite assurance that this is the correct 
interpretation J should then say we were in sight of 
such a change of circumstances as would justify Gov¬ 
ernment in reconsidering the position. But words 
must be backed by deeds. If I were satisfied only that 
there was general desire for the conference and that 
responsible non-co-operation leaders wore prepared to 
take action, t hen 1 should be prepared to recommend my 
Government to take steps in consonance with the 
altered situation.” This is highly misleading. If 
wherever words ‘‘non-co-operation leaders" occur, the 
word “Government" were put in and if the whole of 
the statement came from a non-co-operator it would re¬ 
present the correct situation. Non co-operators have 
really to do nothing, for they have precipitated nothing. 
They are over-cautious. The disturbance in Bombay was 
allowed to override their keen desire to take up aggres¬ 
sive Civil Disobedince but in the present circum¬ 
stances the phrase “Civil Disobedience'” is really a 
misnomer. What non-co operators are doing to-day, i 
ciaittt, every co-operator would do to-morrow under 
similar circumtances. When the Government of India 
or the Local Governments attempt to make our political 
e.is tepee or agitation, no matter how peaceful, an utter 
jiuj (visibility, may we not resist such attempt by every 
lawful means at our disposal? I cannot immagine any¬ 
thing more lawful or more natural than that we 
should continue our volunteer orgaisationiS purging them- 
of every tendency to become violent and continue also- 
to hold public meetings taking the consequences of $uch= 




a step. Is it DO proof of the law abiding instinct of 
hundreds of young men and old men that they have 
meekly, without offering any defence and without 
complaining, accepted imprisonment for having dared 
to exercise their elementary rights in the face of Govern-' 
ment persecution? And so it is the Government which is 
to prove its genuine desire for a conference and an ulti- 
.maie settlement. It is the Government which has to 
arrest the fatal course along which repression is taking it. 
It is the Government that is to prove to non-co-operators 
its bona fides before it can expect them to lake part in 
any conference. When the Government doss that, it 
will find that there is an absolutely peaceful atmosphere. 
Non-co-operation, when the Government is not resisting 
anything except violence, is a most harmless thing. 
There is really nothing for us to suspend. We cannot 
ho expected, until there is actual settlement or guarantee 
■of settlement, to ask schoolboys to return to Govern¬ 
ment schools or lawyers to resume practice or public 
men to become candidates for the Coucils or title-holders 
to ask for return of titles. In the nature of things, it is 
therefore clear that non-co-opeators have to do nothing. 
; Speaking personally I can certainly say that if there is 
is a genuine desire for a conference, I would be the iast 
person to advise precipitating aggressive Civil Disobe- 
Sience, which certainly it is my intention to do 
immediately I am entirely satisfied that the people hav e 
understood the secret of non-violence ; and let me say 
the last ten days* events have shown that the people 
seem clearly to understand its inestimable value If 
then the Government recognises that non-co-operators 
mean business and intend to suffer limitlessly for the 
..attainment of their goal, let the Government uncondi- 
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tionally retrace its steps, cancel the notifications about: 
disbandment of volunteer organisations and prohibition 
of public meetings and release all those men in the- 
difierent provinces vho have been arrested and senten ¬ 
ced for so-called Civil Disobedience or for any other 
purpose given under the definition of non-co-operation 
but excluding acts of violence, actual or intended. Let 
the Government come down with a heavy hand on 
every act of violence or incitement to it, bnt we must 
claim the right for all time of expressing onr opinions- 
fteely and educating public opinion by every legitimate 
and non-violent means. I is therefore the Government 
who have really to undo the grave wrong they have 
perpetrated and they can have the conference they wish 
in a favourable atmosphere. Let me also say that so 
far as 1 am concerned, I want no conference to consider 
the ways and means of dealing with non-co operation. 
Ihe only conference that can at all avail at this stage 
is a conference called to deal with the causes of the 
present discontent, namely, the Kbilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs and Swaraj. Any conference again which can 
usefully sit at the present stage must be a conference 
that is really representative and not a conference to 
which only those whom the Government desire are*, 
invited. 








THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 


[A Deputation headed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya watted on Mis Excellency the Viceroy at Cal¬ 
cutta on December 21 and requested His Excellency to 
call a Round liable Conference of representatives of 
people of all shades Of opinion with a view to bring 
about a final settlement . Lord Reading replied at some 
length and defined the attitude of the Government. He 
regretted that “ it is impossible even to consider the con¬ 
vening of a conference if agitation in open and avowed 
defiance of law is meanwhile to be continued'' Mr* 
Gandhi's refusal to call off the hartal in connection with 
H.RJL the Prince of Wales' visit to Calcutta on Decem¬ 
ber 24 apparently stiffened the attitude of the Govern • 
meni. Intel viewed by the Associated Press , Mr. Gandhi 
made the following statement regarding the Viceroy's 
reply to the Deputation :—] 

I must confess thai I have read the Viceregal 
utterance with deep pain. I was totally unprepared 
for what I must respectfully call his mischievous 
misrepresentation of the attitude of the Congress and 
the Khilafat organisations in connection with the visit 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Every reso¬ 
lution passed by either organisation and every speaker 
has laid the greatest stress upon the fact that there 
was no question of showing the slightest ill-will against 
the Prince or exposing him to any affront. The boycott 
was purely a question of principle and directed against 
what we have held to be unscrupulous methods of 
bureaucracy. I have always held, as I hold even now. 
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that the Prince has been brought to India in order to 
strengthen the hold of the Civil Service corporation 
which has brought India into a state of abject pauperism 
and political serfdom. If I am proved to be wrong in 
my supposition that the visit has that sinister meaning, 
I shall gladly apologise. 

It is equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say 
that the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the 
British people. His Excellency does not realise what 
grievous wrong he is doing to his own people by contus¬ 
ing them with the British administrators in India. Does 
he wish India to infer that the British administrators 
here represent the British people and that agitation 
directed against their methods is an agitation against 
the British people ? And if such is the Viceregal 
contention and if to conduct a vigorous and effective 
agitation against the methods of bureaucracy and to 
describe them in their true colours is an affront to the 
British people, then I am afraid I must plead guilty. 
But then I must also say in all humility, the Viceroy 
has entirely misread and misunderstood the great 
national awakening that is taking place in India.. I 
repeat for the thousandth time that it is not hostile 
to auy nation or any body of men but it is deliberately 
aimed at the system under which Government of India 
is being to-day conducted, and I promise that no threat : 
and no enforcement of threats by the Viceroy or any 
body of men will, strangle that agitation or send to rest 
that awakening. 

I have said in my reply to Lord Rpnaldshay s 
speech that we have not taken the offensive. We are 
not the aggressors, have not got to stop any single. 





activity. It is the Government that is to stop its 
aggravatingly offensive activity aimed not at violence 
but a lawful, disciplined, stern but absoluely non¬ 
violent agitation. It is for the Government of India 
and for it alone to bring about a peaceful atmosphere, if 
it So desires.. It has hurlerl a bomb shell in the midst 
of material rendered inflammable by its own action and 
wonders that the material is still not inflammable 
enough to explode. The immediate issue is not now 
the redress of the three wrongs ; the immediate issue 
is the right of holding public meetings and the right of 
forming associations for peaceful purpose. And in 
vindicating this right we are fighting the battle not 
merely on behalf of non-co-operators but we are fighting 
the battle for all schools of politics. It is the condition 
of any organic growth, and I see in the Viceregal 
pronouncement an insistence upon submission to a 
■contrary doctrine which an erst wh fie exponent o; the 
law of liberty has seen Jit to lay down upon finding 
himself in an atmosphere where there is little regard 
for law and order on the part of those very men who 
are supposed to be custodians of law and order, I have 
only tc ..oint to the unprovoked assaults being committed 
not in isolated cases, not in one place, but in Bengal 
the Punjab, in Delhi arv* in the United-P-OVinces. I 
have no doubt that as repression goes on in its mad 
• career, the reign of terrorism will ever take the whole 
of this unhappy land. But whether the campaign is 
conducted on civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as I can 
see, there is only one way open to non-co operators, 
indeed I contend, even to the people of India. On this 
question of the right of holding public meetings and 
forming associations there can be no yielding We 
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i^-ive burnt our boats and we must sail onward till thaf 1 
primary right of human beings is vindicated. 

l-et me make my own position clear. I am most 
anxious for a settlement. I want a Round Table- 
Conference. I want our position to be clearly known 
by everybody who wants to understand it. I impose no 
conditions but when conditions are imposed upon me 
prior to the holding of a conference, I must be allowed 
to examiue those conditions, and if I find that they are 
suicidal, 1 must be excused if I don’t accept them. The- 
amount of tension that is created can be regulated solely 
by the Government of India, for the offensive has been 
taken bv that Government. 


THE AHMEDABAD CONGRESS SPEECH. 

The Ahmedabad Congress of December, J.921, xvas 
abovz all a Candhi Session. The President-elect, Mr. 

/u Das, was in prison and so were many other leaders 
besides. Hakim Ajtnal Khan wets elected to take the 
chair and the proceedings were all in Hindi and Guja¬ 
rati. Mr. Gandhi was invested with full dictatorial 
powers by the Congress and the central resolution of the 
session, which he moved , ran as follows : 

Congress, whilst requiring the ordinary 
machinery to remain intent and to be utilised in the 
ordinary manner whenever feasible , hereby appoints , 
until farther instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the soil 
executive, authority of the Congress and im>ests him with- 
the full power to convene a special session of the 
Congress or of the All-tndia Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee and also with the power to appoint 
a successor in emergency. 
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“ This Congress hereby confers upon the said sm- 
lessor and all subsequent successors appointed in turn 
by their predecessors, all his aforesaid powers, 
provided that nothing in this resolution shall be 
deemed to authorise Mahatma (Sandhi or any of the 
aforesaid successors to conclude any terms of peace 
with the Cover went of India or the British Govern¬ 
ment without the previous sanction of the All-India 
Congress Committee, to be finally ratified by the Congress 
specially convened for the purpose , and provided also 
that the present creed of the Congress shall in no case be 
altered by Mahatma Gandhi- or; his successor except 
with the leave of the Congress first obtained." The 
following is the full text of Mr, Gandhi’s speech :—] 

I shall hope, if I can at all avoid it, not to take 
even the 30 minutes that Hakim Sahib has allotted to 
me. And I do not propose, if I can help it to take all 
that time, because T feel that the resolution explains 
itself. If at the end of 15 months’ incessant activity, 
you, the delegates assembled in this Congress do not 
know your own minds, I am positive that I cannot 
possibly carry conviction to you even in a two hours’ 
speech and, what is more, if I could carry conviction 
to you to-day because of my speech, I am afraid I would' 
lose all faith in my countrymen, because it would 
demonstrate their incapacity to observe thjnc^ 
events, it would demonstrate their incapacity to think 
coherently, because I submit there is absolutely nothing 
new in this resolution that we have not been doing all 
this time, that we have not been thinking all this time. 
There is absolutely nothing new in this resolution which- 
is at all startling. Those of you who have followed 
the proceedings from month to month of the Working 



Committee of the All-India Congress Committee for 
two months or for three months and have studied 
the resolutions can but come to. one conclusion that 
this resolution is absolutely the natural result of 
the national activities, during the past 15 months. 
And if you have at all followed the course, the 
downward course, that the repression policy of the 
Government has been taking, you can only come to the 
■conclusion that the Subjects Committee has come to 
through this resolution, that the only answer that a self- 
respecting nation can return to the Viceregal pronounce¬ 
ments and to the repression that is overtaking this land 
is the course mapped out in this resolution. 

I am not going to take the time of our English 
knowing friends over the religious subtleties of the 
pledge that the volunteers have to take. I wish to 
confine my remark on that subject to Hindustani, But 
I want this assembly to understand the bearing of this 
resolution. This resolution means that we have 
grown the stage of helplessness and depend¬ 
ence upon anybody. This resolution means that thre 
nation through its representatives is determined 
to have its own way without the assistance of any single 
human being on earth, except from God above 
(applause). This resolution, whilst ft shows the indomi¬ 
table 'ionrage and the determination of the nation to 
vindicate its rights and to be able to stare the world in 
the face, also says in all humility to the Government, 
" No matter what you do, no matter how yon repress 
us, we shall one day wring the reluctant repentance 
from you and we warn you to think betime, take care 
What you are doing and see that you do not make 300 
millions of India your eternal enemy.’ 1 
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This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants 
an open door, leaves the door wide open for the Govern¬ 
ment. If Moderate friends wish to rally round the 
standard of the Khilafat, round the standard of the 
liberties of the Punjab and therefore of India, if this 
Government is sincerely anxious to do justice and no¬ 
thing but justice, if Lord Reading has really come to 
India to do justice and nothing less—and we want 
nothing more—if he is really anixous to do all those 
things, then I inform him from this platform, with God 
as my witness, with all the earnestness that I can 
command that he has got an open door in this resolution 
if he means well, but the door is closed in his face if he 
means ill. There is every chance for him to hold a Round 
Table Conference, but it must be a real Conference. If he 
wants a Conference at a table where only equals are to 
sit and where there is not to be a single beggar, then 
there is an open door and that door will always remain 
open no, matter how many people go to their graves, no 
matter what wild career this repression is to go through^ 
So far as I am concerned, and if I can take t he nation 
with me, I inform him, again that the door will always 
remain wide open. 

There is nothing in this resolution which any one 
who has modesty and humility need be ashamed of , 
This resolution is not an arrogant challenge to any 
body, but this is a challenge to an authority that is 
enthroned on arrogance. It is a challenge to the 
authority which disregards the considered opinion of 
millions of thinking human beings. It is an humble 
challenge and an irrevocable challenge to authority 
which, in order to save itself, wants to crush freedom of 
opinion, freedom of forming associations, the two lungs 
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that are absolutely necessary for a man to breathe the 
■oxygen of liberty. And if there is any authority in this 
-country that wants to crub the freedom of speech and 
■freedom of association. I want to be able to say, in 
your name, from this platform, that that authority will 
perish and that authority will have to repent before an 
-India that is steeled with high courage, noble purpose 
and determination till every man and woman who chose 
to call themselves Indians are blotted out of the earth. 
It combines courage and humility. God only knows, if 
I could possibly have advised you to go to the Round 
Table Conference, if I could possibly have advised you 
not to undertake this resolution of civil disobedience, 
1 would have done so. I am a man of peace, I believe 
in peace. But I do not want peace at any price. 1 do 
not. want the peace that you find in stone. I do not want 
the peace that you find in grain. But I do want that 
peace which you find embedded in the human breast, 
■which is exposed to the arrows of a whole world but 
which is protected from all harm by the Almighty 
Power of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of the 
delegates, 1 do not want to say a word more. I do not 
•want to insult your intelligence by saying a word more 
.in connexion with this resolution in English. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION. 

[Mr. Hasrat Mokani, President of the Moslem 
League , opposed Mr. Gandhi's resolution in the Congress 
and brought in various amendments which sought to 
Icy down the object of the Congress as the attainment of 
complete independence, free from all foreign control. 
Mr. Gandhi opposed all the amendments and spoke as 
follows in defence of his own resolution :—] 

Friends, I have said only a few words (in Hindi) 
in comiecxion with the proposition of Mr, Hasrat 
Mohani. All I want, to say to you in English is that 
'proposition and the manner, the levity, with which 
that proposition has been taken up by so many of you, 
or some of you, I hope, has grieved me. It has grieved 
me, because it shows a lack of responsibility. As 
responsible men and women we should go back to the 
ways of Nagpur and Calcutta and we should remember 
what we did only an hour ago. An hour ago we passed 
a resolution which actually contemplates a final settle- 
’ment of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and 
transference of the power from the hands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain 
definite means. Are you going to rub the whole of that 
condition from the mind by raising a false issue and by 
■throwing a bombshell in the midst of the Indian 
atmosphere. I hope that those of you who have voted 
for the previous resolution will think fifty times before 
.taking up this resolution and voting for it with levity. 
We shall be charged by the thinking portion of the* 
’world that we did not know really where we are. Let 




us not be charged with that and let us understand our' 
limitations. Let Hindus and Mossa 1 mans have absolute 
indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say to-day 
with confidence, “ Yes, Hindu-Muslim unity has become• 
and has become an indissoluble factor of Indian 
nationalism.*’ Who is here who can tell me that the 
Parsees and the Sikhs and the Christians and the Jews 
and the untouchables, about whom you heard this 
afternoon, who is here, I ask, who will tell me that 
those very people will not rise against any such idea '} 
Think, therefore, fifty times before you take a 
step which will redound not to your credit, not to 
your advantage, but which may cause irreparable 
injury. Let us first of all gather up our strength, 
let us first of all sound our own depths, but let 
us not go into waters whose depths we do not 
know and this proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohan* 
lands you to a depth unfathomable. I ask you in all 
confidence that you will reject that proposition if you 
belifeve in the proposition that you passed only an hour 
ago. The proposition now before you robs away the 
whole of the effect of the proposition that you passed a 
moment ago. Are creeds such simple things like clothes 
which a man can change at will and put on at will ? 
Creeds are such for which people live for ages and 
ages. Are you going to change vour creed which, with 
all deliberations and after great debates in Nagpur 
you accepted. There was no limitation of one year 
when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed. 
It takes in all the weakest and the strongest and you 
will deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the 
weakest among yourselves with protection if you accept 
this limited creed of Maulana Hasrat Mobani, which 
does not admit the weakest of your brethren, .1 there¬ 
fore ask you in all confidence to reject this proposition. 


THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE, 

th uiL ■ » — 

[A conference of representatives of various shades 
■of political opinion convened by Pandit Malaviya, 
Mr. Jinnah, and others assembled at Bombay on the 
\ Uk January, 19 22, with Sir 0, Sankaran Nair, in the 
Chair. On the second day Sir Sankaran withdrew and 
Sir ML Visvesxoarya took up his place. Over two-hundred 
leading men from different provinces attended, Mr. 
Gandhi was present throughout and though he refused 
to be officially connected with the resolutions he took 
part in the debates and helped the conference m fram¬ 
ing the resolutions which were also ratified by the Con¬ 
gress Working Commit let. The following account of the 
Conference by Mr. Gandhi himself is taken from ‘ Young 
India of January, 1919.] 

The Conferences was both a success and a.failure. 
It was a success in that it showed a a earnest desire on 
the part of those who attended to secure a peaceful 
solution of the present trouble, and in that it brought 
under one roof people possessing divergent views. It 
"Was a failure in that, though certain resolutions have 
been adopted, the Conference did not leave on my mind 
the impression that those who assembled together as a 
whole realised the gravity of the real issue. The mind 
of the Conference seemed to be centred more on a Round 
Table Conference than upon asserting the popular riglu 
of free speech, free association and free press which are 
more than a round table conference. I had expected on 
the part of the independents to declare their Arm 
attitude that no matter how much they might differ 
43 
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regarding the method of Non-Co-operation, the freedom 
of the people was a common heritage and that the 
assertion of that right was three-fourths of Swaraj ; 
that therefore they would defend that right even with 
civil disobedience, if need be* 

However, as the attention of the Conference could 
not be rivetted on that point but on a Round Table 
Conference, the discussion turned upon the essentials of 
such a conference. 

My own position was clear, I would attend ar y 
conference as an individual, without any conditions. 
My purpose as a reformer is to convert people to the 
view I hold to be right and therefore to see everybody 
who would care to listen to me. But when I was asked 
to mention the conditions necessary for an atmosphere 
favourable for a successful conference, I had to press 
some certain conditions. And I must own that the 
Resolutions Committee approached my viewpoint with 
the greatest sympathy and showed every anxiety to 
accommodate me. But side by side with this, I observed 
an admirable disposition on its part to consider the 
Government’s difficulties. Indeed the Government's case 
could not have been better presented, if it had been 
directly and officially represented in the Conference. 

The result was a compromise. The withdrawal of 
notification and the discharge of prisoners coming under 
the notifications and of the fatwa prisoners, i.e the 
Ali Brothers and others who have been convicted in 
respect of the fatwas regarding military service, was 
common cause. The Committee saw the force of the 
suggestions that the distress warrants should be dis* 
charged, the fines imposed upon the Press, etc., should 
be refunded and that the prisoners convicted for non- 
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violent or otherwise innocent activities under cover of 
the ordinary Jaws should be discharged upon the proof 
of their non-violence. 'For this purpose I had suggested 
the committee appointed by the conference. But on the 
Resolutions Committee showing that it would be difficult 
for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
recommendation, I agreed to the principle of arbitration 
now imported in the resolution. The second compromise 
is regarding picketing. My suggestion was that in the 
event of the round table conference being decided 
upon, Non-Go-operation activities of a hostile nature 
should be suspended and that all picketing except 
bona fide peaceful picketing should also be sus¬ 
pended, pending result of the conference. As the 
implications of hostile activities appeared to me to 
be too dangerous to be acceptable, I hastily withdrew 
my own wording and gladly threw over even bona fide 
peaceful picketing, much though I regretted it. I felt 
that the friends interested in liquor picketing for the 
sake of temperance would not mind the temporary 
sacrifice. 

I agreed too to advise the Working Committee to 
postpone general mass civil disobedience contemplated 
by the Congress to the 31st instant in order to enable 
the Committee and the Conference to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with the Government. This, I felt, was essential 
to show our bona fides. We could not take up new 
offensives whilst negotiations for a conference were 
being conducted by responsible men. 1 further under¬ 
took to advise the Committee, in the event of ihe pro¬ 
posed conference coming off, to stop all harals pending 
the conference. This I hold to be inevitable. Harals 
are a demonstration against bureaucracy. We cannot 




continue them, if we are conferring with them for peace, 
Workers will bear in mind that as yet no activity of 


the Congress stops save general civil disobedience* On 
the contrary, enlistment of volunteers and Swadeshi 
propaganda must continue without abatement. Liquor 
shop picketing may continue where it is absolutely 
peaceful, ft should certainly continue where notices 
unnecessarily prohibiting picketing have been issued. So 
may picketing continue regarding schools or foreign 
cloth shops. But whilst all our activities should be 
zealously continued, there should be the greatest res¬ 
traint exercised and every trace of violence or dis¬ 
courtesy avoided. When restraint and courtesy are 
added to strength, the latter becomes irresistible. Civil 
disobedience being an indefeasible right, the prepara¬ 
tions for if will continue even if the conference comes 
off. And the preparations for civil disobedience consist 
in :— 

1. the enlistment of volunteers, 

2. the propaganda of Swadeshi, 

3. the removal of untouebability, 

4. the training in non-violence in word, deed and 
thought, 

5 . unity between diverse creeds and classes. 

I hear that many are enrolled as volunteers in 
various parts of India, although they donbt wear Khadi, 
do not believe in complete non-violence, or, if they are 
Hindus, do not believe in untouchability as a crime 
against humanity. I cannot too often warn the people 
that every deviation from our own rules retards our 
progress. It is the quality of our work which will place 
God and not quantity. Not all the lip Mussulmans and 
the lip Hindus will enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Islam 
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is no stronger than the best Mussulman. Thousands of 
nominal followers of Hinduism believe their faith and 
discredit it. One true and perfect follower of Hinduism 
is enough to protect it for all time and against the whole 
world. Similarly, one true and perfect Non-Co-operator 
is any day better than a million Non-Co-operators so 
called. The best preparation for civil disobedience is 
to cultivate civility, that is truth and non-violence, 
amongst ourselves and our surroundings. 

In order that all may approach the round table 
conference with perfect knowledge of the Congress 
demands, I laid all our cards on the table and reiterated 
the claims regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and 
Swaraj. Let me repeat them here: 

(1) So far as I can write from memory, full 
restoration to the Turks of Constantinople, Adrianople,, 
Anatolia including Symrua and Thrace. Complete 
withdrawal of non-Muslim influence from Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria and therefore with¬ 
drawal of British troops whether English or Indian from 
these territories. 

(2) Full enforcement of the report of the Congress 
Sub-committee and therefore the stopping of the pensions 
of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, General Dyer and other 
officers named in the report for dismissal. 

(3) Swaraj means, in the event of the foregoing 
demands being granted, full dominion status. The 
scheme of such Swaraj should be framed by represen¬ 
tatives duly elected in terms of the Congress constitution^ 
That means four anna franchise. Every Indian adult, 
male or female, paying four annds and signing the 
Congress creed, will be entitled to be placed on the 
electoral roll. These electors, would elect delegates who 
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would frame the Swaraj constitution. This shall be 
given effect to without any change by the British 
Parliament. 

If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, 
where is the necessity for a conference?—asks the 
critic. I hold that, there is and there always will be. 

The method of execution of the demands has to be 
considered. The Government may have a reasonable 
and a convincing answer on the claims. The Congress¬ 
men have fixed their minimum, bat the fixing of the 
minimum means no more than confidence in the justice 
oi one’s cause. It further means that there is no room 
for bargaining. There can, therefore, be no appeal to 
one's weakness or incapacity. The appeal can only be 
addressed to reason. If the Viceroy summons the confer¬ 
ence it means either that he recognises the justice of the 
claims or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen, among 
others, of the injustice thereof. He must be confident 
of the justice of his proposals for a rejection or reduc¬ 
tion of the claim. That is my meaning of a meeting of 
equals who eliminate the idea of force, and instantly 
shift their ground as they appreciate the injustice of 
their position. I assure His Excellency the Viceroy and 
everybody concerned that the Congressmen or Non-Co- 
operators are as reasonable beings as may be found on 
earth or in India, They have every incentive to be so 
for theirs is the duty of suffering as a result of rejection 
of any just offer. 

I have heard it urged that on the Khilafat the 
Imperial Government is powerless. I should like to be 
convinced of this.' In that case and if the Imperial 
Government make common cause with the Mussulmans 
of India, I should be quite satisfied and take the chance 
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with the Imperial Government's genuine assistance of 
convincing the other powers of the justice of the 
Khilafat claim. And even when the claim is admitted 
much requires to be discussed regarding the execu¬ 
tion. 

Similarly regarding the Punjab. The principle 
being granted, the details have to be settled* Legal 
difficulties have been urged about stopping the pensions 
to the dismissed officials. The reader may not know 
that Maulana Shaukat Alt's pension (I suppose he 
occupied the same status as Sir Michael O'Dwyer) was 
stopped without any inquiry or previous notice to him, 
I believe that service regulations do provide for remov¬ 
ing officers and officials from the pensions list on proof 
of gross neglect of duty or disloyal service. Anyway, 
let the Government prove-a case for refusal to grant the 
Punjab demand save the plea of the past services of 
these officials. I must refuse to weigh their service to 
the Empire against their disservice to India, assuming 
the possibility of two such things co-existing. 

Swaraj scheme is undoubtedly a matter on which 
there will be as many minds as there are men and 
women. And it is eminently a thing to be debated in a 
conference. But here again there must be a clean 
mind and no mental reservations. India’s freedom 
must be the supreme interest in every body's mind. 
There should be no obstruction such as the preoccupa¬ 
tion of the British elector or the indifference of the 
House of Commons or the hostility of the House of 
Lords. No lover of India can possibly take into 
account these extraneous matters. The only question 
to consider will be is India ready for what she wants ? 
Or does she ask like a child for food she has no stomach 



fcr ? That can be determined not by outsiders but by 
Indians themselves. 

From that standpoint, I do consider the idea of the 
conference for devising a scheme of full Swaraj pre¬ 
mature, India has not: yet incontestably proved her 
strength. Her suffering is great indeed, but nothing 
and not prolonged enough for the object in view She 
has to go through greater discipline. I was punctili¬ 
ously careful not to make Non-Co-operators party to the 
conference resolutions, because wa are still so weak. 
When India has evolved disciplined strength. I would' 
knock myself at the Viceregal door for a conference, 
and I know that the Viceroy will gladly embrace the 
opportunity whether he be ah eminent lawyer or a dis¬ 
tinguished militarist. I do not approach directly 
because I afcn conscipus of our weakness. But being 
humble I make it clear through Moderate or other 
friends that I would miss not a single opportunity of 
having honest conferences or consultations. And so l 
have not hesitated to advise Non-Co-operators thankful¬ 
ly to meet the Independents and place our services at 
their disposal to make such use of them as they may 
deem fit. And if the Viceroy or a party desires a con¬ 
ference, it would be foolish for Non-Co-operators not to 
respond. The case of Non-Co-operators depends for 
success on cultivation of public opinion and public sup¬ 
port. They have no other force to back them. If they 
forfeit public opinion they have lost the voice of God 
for the time being. 

For the manner of preparing the scheme too I 
have simply suggested what appears to me to be a 
most feasible method. The All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee has not considered it nor has the Working 





Committee. The adoption of the Congress franchise is 
my own suggestion. But what I have laid down as 
the guiding principle is really unassailable. The scheme 
of Swaraj is that scheme which popular representatives 
frame. Wbat happens then to the experts in adminis¬ 
tration and others who may not be popularly elected ? 
In my opinion, they also should attend and have the 
vote even, but they must necessarily be in a minority. 
They must, expect to influence the majority by a cons¬ 
tant appeal to the logic of facts. Given mutual trust 
and mutual respect, a round table conference cannot bu t 
result in a satisfactory and honourable peace. 

The abrupt withdrawal of Sir Sankaran Nair was 
an unfortunate incident. In ray opinion, he had nothing 
to do with ray, or later, with Mr. Jinah’s opinions. As 
Speaker, especially, he was exempt from any implied 
or express identification with anybody’s views. I 
cannot help feeling that Sir Sankaran erred in the 
conception of his duty as speaker. But as we progress 
towards democracy, we must be prepared even for 
such erroneous exercise of independence. I congratulate 
Sir Sankarau Nair upon his boldly exercising his inde¬ 
pendence, which I have not hesitated to call cussedness 
in private conversation and upon the independence of 
tbe Committee in not suffering a nervous collapse 
but quietly electing Sir Visveswarya and voting 
thanks to the retiring Speaker for the services rendered. 
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The Inauguration of Civil Disobedience 
in Bardolt. 

[White negotiations were going on between the 
representatives of the Malaviya Conference and 
H. E. the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi addressed the 
following Open Utter to Lord Reading. The letter 
■was in effect an ultimatum and the efforts of the 
Conference ended in failure .] 

To Iiis Excellency the Viceroy, Delhi. 

Sir, 

Bar doll is a small Tehsil in the Surat District in 
the Bombay Presidency, having a population of about 
87,000 all told. 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the Presidency 
of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on Mass Civil 
Disobedience, having proved its fitness for it in terms of 
the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
which met at Delhi during the first week of November 
last. But as I am, perhaps, chiefly responsible for 
Bardoli’s decision, I owe it to your Excellency and the 
public to explain the situation under which the decision 
has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee before referred too to make * 
Bard oil the first unit for Mass Civil Disobedience in 
order to mark the national revolt against the Government 
for its consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s 
resolve regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. 
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i followed the unfortunate and regrettable riots 
on the 17th November last in Bombay resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meantime repression of a virulent type has taken 
place with the concurrence of the Govern client of India, 
in Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Province of Delhi and in a way in Bihar and Orissa 
and elsewhere. I know that you have objected to the 
use of the word •* repression” for describing the action 
of the authorities in these Provinces, In my opinion, 
when an action is taken which is in excess of the 
requirements of the situation, it is undoubtedly rep¬ 
ression, The looting of property, assaults on innocent 
people, brutal treatment of the prisoners in jails, 
including flogging, can in no sense be described as legal, 
civilized or in any way necessary. This official law¬ 
lessness cannot be described by any other term but 
lawless repression. 

Intimidation by Non-Co-operators or their sympathi¬ 
sers to a certain extent in connection with hartals and 
picketing may be admitted, but in no case can it be 
held to justify the wholesale suppression of peaceful 
volunteering or equally peaceful public meetings under a 
■ distorted use of an extraordinary law which was passed 
in order to deal with activities which were manifestly 
violent both in intention and action, nor is it possible to 
designate as otherwise than repression action taken 
against innocent people under what has appeared to 
many of us as an illegal usa of the ordinary law nor 
again can the administrative interference with the 
liberty of the Press under a law that is under promise 
of repeal be regarded as anything but repression. 

The immediate task before the country, therefore. 
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is to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom 
of association and freedom of Press. 

in the present mood of the Government of India 
and in the present unprepared state of the country in 
respect of complete control of rhe forces of violence, 
Non-Co-operators were unwilling to have anything to 
do with the Malaviya Conference whose object was to 
induce. Your Excellency to convene a Round Table 
Conference. But as I was anxious to avoid all avoid¬ 
able suffering, I had no hesitation in advising the 
Y\ orking Committee of the Congress to accept the re¬ 
commendations of that Conference. 

Although, in my opinion, the terras were quite in 
keeping with your own requirements, as I understood 
them through your Calcutta speech and otherwise, you 
have summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the 
country but to adopt some non-violent method for 
the enforcement o'f its demands, including the ele¬ 
mentary rights of free speech, free association and 
free Press. In my humble opinion, tlie recent events 
area clear departure from the civilized policy laid 
down by Your Excellency at the time of the gener¬ 
ous, manly and unconditional apology of the Ali 
Brothers, viz., that the Government of India should 
not interfere with the activities or Non Co operation 
so long as they remained non-violent in word and 
deed. Had the Government policy remained neutral 
and allowed public Opinion to ripen and have its 
full effect, it would have been possible to advise 
postponement of the adoption of Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence of an aggressive type till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces of violence 
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ie country and enforced greater discipline among 
the millions of its adherents* Bu| the lav/less repres¬ 
sion (in a way unparalleled in the history of this 
unfortunate country) has made immediate adoption of 
mass Civil Disobedience, an imperative duty. The 
Working Committee of the Congress has restricted it 
only to certain areas to be selected by me from time to 
time and at present it is confined only to Bardolu I 
may under said authority give my consent at once in 
respect of a group of 100 villages in Guntur in the 
Madras Presidency, provided they can strictly conform 
to the conditions of non-violence, unity among different 
classes, the adoption and manufacture of handspim 
Khaddar and untouchability. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually com¬ 
mence mass Civil Disobedience ; I would respectfully 
urge you as the head of the Government of India finally 
to revise your policy and set free all the Non-Co-operating 
prisoners who are convicted or under trial for non¬ 
violent activities and declare in clear terms the policy 
of absolute non-interference with all non-violent acti¬ 
vities in the country whether they be regarding the re“ 
dress of the Kbilafat or the Punjab wrongs or Swaraj or 
aiiy other purpose and even though they fall within the 
repressive sections of the Penal Code or the Criminal 
Procedure Code or other repressive laws, subject always 
to the condition of non-violence. I would further urge 
you to free the Press from all administrative control 
and restore ail the fines and forfeitures recently imposed* 
In thus urging J am ashing Your Excellency to do what 
is to-day being done in every country which is deemed 
to be under civilized Government* If you can-see your 
way to make the necessary declaration within seven 
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days of the date of publication of this manifesto, I 
shall be prepared to advise postponement of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience of an aggressive character till the imprisoned 
workers, have after their discharge reviewed the whole 
situation and considered the position de novo . If the 
Government make the requested declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to 
public opinion and shall, therefore, have no hesitation in 
advising the country to be engaged in further moulding 
the public opinion without violent retraint from either 
side and trust to its working to secure the fulfilment 
of its unalterable demands, Aggressive Civil Disobe¬ 
dience in that case will be taken up only when the 
Government departs from its policy of strictest neutral¬ 
ity or refuses to yield to the clearly expressed opinion 
of the vast majority of the people of India. 


REPLY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


[The Government of India in a Communique published on the 
6th February in reply to Mr. Gandhi’s letter, repudiated his 
assertions and urged that the issue before the country was no 
longer between this or that programme of political advance, bat 
between lawlessness with all its consequences on the one 
hand and the maintenance of those principles which lie at the root 
of all civilised Governments. Mr. Gandhi in a further rejoinder 
issued on the very next day pointed out that the choice before the 
people was mass civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers 
and lawless repression of the lawful activities of the people. The 
following is the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s rejoinder.] 

I have very carefully read the Govern meat’s reply 
to my letter. I confess that I was totally unprepared 
for such an evasion of the realities of the case as th3 
reply betrays. 
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1 will take the very first repudiation The reply 
says they {the Govt.) emphatically repudiate the 
statement that they have embarked on a policy of law¬ 
less repression and also the suggestion that the present 
campaign of civil disobedience has been forced on the 
Non-Co-operation party in order to secure the elemen¬ 
tary rights of free association, free speech and free 
press. Even a cursory glance at my letter would show 
that whilst civil disobedience was authorised by the 
All India Congress Committe meeting held on the 4th 
November at Delhi, it had not commenced. I have 
made it clear in ray letter that the contemplated mass 
civil disobedience was indefinitely postponed on 
account of the regrettable events of the 17th November 
in Bombay. That decision was duly published and it 
is within the knowledge of the Government as also the 
public that herculean efforts were being made to combat 
the still lingering violent tendency amongst the people. 
It is also within the knowledge of the Government and 
the public that a special form of pledge was devised 
to be signed by volunteers with the deliberate 
purpose of keeping out all but men of proved 
character. The primary object of these volunteers’ asso¬ 
ciations was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons 
of non-violence and to keep the peace ar all Non-Co- 
operation functions. Unfortunately the Government of 
India lost its head completely over the Bombay events 
and, perhaps, still more over the very complete hartal 
on the same date at Calcutta. Ido not wish to deny 
that there might have been some intimidation practiced 
in Calcutta, but it was not, I venture to submit, the fact 
of intimidation, but the irritation caused by the com¬ 
pleteness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
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■of India as also the Government of Bengal, Repression 
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there was even before tl.-.L time, but nothing was said 
or done in connection with it. But the repression that 
came in the wake of the notifications proclaiming the 


Criminal Law Amendment Act for the purpose of 
dealing with volunteers' associations and the Seditions 


Meetings Act for the purpose of dealing with public 
meetings held by Non-Co-cper tors, came upon the Non- 
Co-operation community as a bombshell. 

I repeat, then, that these notifications and the 
arrests of Doshbandu Chittaranjan Das and Maul ana 
Abul Kalam Asid in Bengal, the arrest of Pandit 
M-: tilal Nehru and his co-workers in the U. P. and of 
Lala Lajput Rai and his party in the Punjab made it 
absolutely necessary to take up, not yet aggressive 
civil disobedience, but only defensive civil disobedience, 
otherwise described as passive resistance. Even Sir 
Horitiusji Wadia was obliged to declare that, if the 
Bombay Government followed the precedents set by the 
Governments of Bengal, U, P. and the Punjab, he 
would be bound to resist such notifications, that is, to 
enrol himself as a volunteer or to attend public meetings 
in defiance of Government order to the contrary. It is 
■thus clear that a case has been completely made out 
for civil disobedience, unless the Government revised its 
policy which has resulted in the stopping of public 
meetings, public associations and the Non-Co-operation 
press in many parts of India. 

Now for the statement that the Government have 
embarked on a policy of lawless repression instead of an 
ample expression of regret and apology for the barbarous 
deeds that have been committed by officers irt the name 
of law and order. I regret to find in the Government 



reply a categorical denial of any lawless repression. In 
this connection I urge the public and Government care¬ 
fully to cousider the following facts whose substance is 
beyond challenge :-(l) official shooting at Entaliy in 
Calcutta and the callous treatment even of a corpse (2) 
The admitted brutality of the civil guards(3) The for¬ 
cible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca and the dragging of 
innocent men by their legs although they had given no 
offence or cause whatsoever (4) Similar treatment of 
volunteers in Aligarh (5) The co,.elusive (in ray 
opinion) findings of the committee presided over by 
Dr. Gokhul Chand about the brutal and uncalled 
for assaults upon volunteers and the public in .Lahore 
f6) The wicked and inhuman treatment of volunteers 
and the public at Jullundur (7) The shooting of 
a boy at Dehra Dun and the cruelly forcible 
dispersal of a public meeting of that place (8) The 
looting admitted by the Bihar Government of villages 
by an officer and his company without any permission 
whatsoever, from any one. but, as stated bv Non-co- 
operators, at the invitation of a planter, assaults upon 
volunteers and I he burning of Khaddar and papers 
belonging to the Congress at Sonepur (9) The midnight 
searches and arrests in the Congress and Khilafat 
offices. 

I have merely-'given a sample of the many infalli¬ 
ble proofs of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have 
mentioned not even a tithe of what is happening all 
over the country. I wish to state, without fear of 
, successful contradiction, that the scale on which this 
lawlessness had gone on in so many provinces ofj India 
puts into shade the inhumanities that were practised in 

the Punjab, if we except the crawling order and the 
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massacre at Jallianwallabagb. It is my certain convic¬ 
tion that the massacre at JallianwaHabagh was a clean 
transaction compared to the unclean transactions des¬ 
cribed above, and the pity of it rst that, because people 

are not shot or butchered, the tortures through which 
hundreds of inoffensive men have gone through do not 
produce a sufficient effect to turn everybody's face 
against, this Government, 

But as if this warfare against innocence was not 
•enough the reins are being tightened in the jails. We 
know nothing of what is happening today in Karachi 
jail, to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail and to 
a batch in the Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent 
as T claim to be myself. Their crime consists in their 
constituting themselves the trustees of national honour 
and dignity. I am hoping that these proud and defiant 
spirits will not be sent into submission masquerad¬ 
ing in the official garb. I deny the right of the authoii- 
ties to insist on high-souled men appearing before them 
almost naked or paying any obaequeous respect to them 
by way of salaming with open palms brought together, 
or reciting to the intonation of “ Sarkar ike-Jai ", No 
god-fearing man will do the latter even if he has 
to be kept standing in his stock for days and nights, as 
a Bengal schoolmaster is reported to have been for 
the sake of the dignity of human nature. 

I trust that Lord Reading and his draftsmen do 
not know the facts that I have adduced or are being 
carried away by their belief in the infallibility o* then 
employees. I refuse to beheve in the statements which 
the public regards as God's truth. If there is the 
slightest exaggeration in the statements that 1 have 
made, I shall as publicly ivithdraw them and apologise 



-for them as I am making them now, but, as it is, I 
midertake to prove the substance of every one of these 
charges if not the very letter and much more of them, 
before any impartial tribunal of men or women uncon¬ 
nected with the Government. I invite Pandit Malavr 
yaj' and those who are performing the thankless task of 
securing a roundtable conference to form an impartial 
-commission to investigate these charges by which I 
stand or fall. 

It is the physical and brutal ill-treatment of huma¬ 
nity which has made many of my co-workers and 
myself impatient of life itself and in the lace of these 
things I don't wish to take public time by dealing in 
detail what I mean by abuse of the common law of the 
country but I cannot help correcting the mis-impression 
which is likely to be created in connection with the 
Bombay disorders, disgraceful and deplorable as they 
were. Let it be remembered that, of the persons 
who lost their lives, over 45 were Non-Co operators or 
their sympathisers, the hooligans, and of the 400 wound¬ 
ed, to be absolutely on the safe side, over 350 were also 
derived from the same class. Ido not complain ; the 
Co-operators, the Non-Co-operators and the friendly 
hooligans got what they deserved: they began the 
'violence and they reaped the reward. Let it also not 
be forgotten that, with all deference to the Bombay 
■Government, it was Non-Co-operators, ably assisted by 
independents and Co-operators, who brought peace out 
.of that chaos of the two days following the fateful 
17th. 

1 must totally deny the imputation that the appli¬ 
cation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined 
.to associations the majority of the members of- which 



had habitually indulged in violence and intimidation* 
The prisons of India to-day hold some of the most in¬ 
offensive men and hardly any who are convicted under 
the law. Abundant proof can be produced in support of 
this statement as also of the statement of the fact that 
almost wherever meetings have been broken up, there- 
was actually no risk of violence. 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy 
has laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the- 
civilised policy of non-interference with the non-violent 
activities of Non-Co-operators. lam extremely sorry 
for this repudiation. The very part of the communique 
reproduced in the reply is in ray opinion sufficient 
proof that the Government did not intend to interfere 
with such activities. The Government did not wish to 
be inferred that speeches promoting disaffection of a 
less violent character were not an offence against the 
law. X have never stated that breach of any law was- 
not to be an offence against it, but I have stated, as I 
repeat uow, ibat it was not the intention of the Govern 
ment then to prosecute for non-violent activities 
although they might amount to a technical breach of 
the law. 

As to the conditions of the conference the Govern¬ 
ment reply evidently omits to mention the two words 
“ and otherwise" after the words <f Calcutta speech' 1 it: 
my letter. I repeat that the terms “ I would gather from 
the Calcutta speech and otherwise ” were nearly the 
same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malaviya Conference. What are called th? unlawful 
activities of the N, C- O. party, being a reply to the no 
tif cations of the Government, would have ceased 
automatically with the withdrawal of those notihea- 
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lions, because the formation of volunteer corps and 
■public meetings would not be unlawful activities after 
the withdrawal of the offending notification. Even 
while the negotiations were going on in Calcutta, the 
discharge ol Fatwa prisoners was asked for and 1 can 
only repeat what I have said elsewhere that, if it l =» 
disloyal to say that military service undo* phe existing 
system of Government is a sift against God and humanity, 
I fear that such disloyalty must continue. 

The Government communique does me a cruel 
wrong imputing to me a desire that the proposed round 
table conference should be called merely to register my 
decrees. I did state, in order to avoid any misunder¬ 
standing the Congress demands, as I felt I was in duty 
bound, in as clear terms as possible. No Congressman 
•could approach any conference without making iris 
•position clear. I accepted the ordinary courtesy of not 
considering me or any Congressmen to be impervious to 
reason or argument. It is open to anybody to convince 
■me that the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreason¬ 
able and I would certainly retrace my steps and, so far 
as I am concerned, rectify the wrong. The Govern¬ 
ment of India know that such has been always my 
attitude. 

The communique, strangely enough, says that the 
demands set forth in my manifesto are even larger than 
those of the Working Committee. J claim that they 
fall far below the demands of the Working Committee, 
for what I now ask against the total suspension of" 
Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character is merely 
the stoppage of ruthless repression, the release of 
prisoners convicted under it and a clear declaration of 
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policy. The demands of the Working Committee 
included a round table conference. In my manifesto- 
I have not asked for a Round Table Conference at all. 
It is true that this wanting of a Round Table C onference 
does not proceed from any expediency, but it is a 
confession of present weakness. I freely recognise that, 
unless India &ob«»tries saturated with the spirit of non¬ 
violence and generates disciplined strength that can only 
come from non-violence, she cannot enforce her demands 
and it is for that reason that I now consider tfiaf the 
first thing for the people to do is to secure a reversal 
of this mad repression and then to concentrate upon 
more complete organisation and more construction. And - 
here again the communique does me an injustice by 
merely stating that Civil Disobedience bf an aggressive 
character will be postponed until the opportunity is 
given to the imprisoned leaders of reviewing the whole 
situation after their discharge and by conveniently omit¬ 
ting to mention the following conclusion of my letter^ 
“If the Government make the requested declaration I 
shall regard it as an honest desire on its part to give 
effect to public opinion and shall therefore have no- 
hesitation in advising the country to be engaged in- 
further moulding public opinion without violent rest¬ 
raint from either side and trust to its working to secure 
the fulfilment of its unalterable demands. Aggressive- 
Civil Disobedience in that case will be taken up only 
when the Government departs from its policy of strict¬ 
est neutrality or refuse to yield to the clearly expressed 
opinion of the vast majority of the people of India. 1 ' 

I venture to claim extreme reasonableness and 
moderation for the above presentation of the 
case. The alternative before the people, therefore, is- 
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not, as the communique concludes, between * law- 
lessness with all its disastrous consequences on the one 
hand and on the other the maintenance of those principles 
which lie at the root of all civilised Governments 
Mass Civil Disobedience, it adds, is fraught w;th such 
danger to the State that it most be met with “sierness 
and severity*. The choice before the people is mass 
civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers and 
lawless repression of the lawful activities of the poeple, 
I hold that it is impossible for any body of self-respecting 
men for fear of unknown dangers to sit still and do 
nothing effective when looting of property and assaulting 
of innocent men are going on all over the country in the 
name of law and order 


THE CRIME OF CHAURf CHAURA. 


[While Mr. Gandhi was about to inaugurate Mas.. Civil 
Disobedience in Bardoli, there occurred a terrible tragedy at Chauri 
Chaura on the l4lh February when an infuriated-mob, including 
some volunteers also, attacked the thana, burnt down the building 
and beat to death no less than twenty two policemen. Soma con¬ 
stables and cbaukl-dars were literally burnt to death and the whole 
place was under mobocracy. Mr. Gandhi took this occurence as a 
third warning to suspend ->vil disobedience and the Bardoli 
programme was accordingly gi^en up. On the llth the Working 
Committee met at Cardoti and resolved to suspend all offensive 
action including even picketing and processions. The country was 
to confine itself to the constructive programme of Kbaddar manu¬ 
facture The Working Committee advised tbo stoppage of all 
activities designed to court imprisonment. Commenting on the 
tragedy of Chauri Chaura and the Bardoli decisions, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote in Young India of February 6tb, 1922 

God has been abundantly kind to me. He has 
warned me the third time that there is not as yet in 
India that truthful and non-violent atmosphere which 
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-- and which alone can justify mass disobedience which 
can be at ail described as civil which means gentle, 
truthful, bumble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never 
criminal and hateful. 

He warned mein 1919 when the Rowlatt Act 
agitation was started Ahmedabad, Vlrarogam, and 
Rheda erred; Amritsar and Kasur erred. I retraced 
my steps, called ir a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled 
myself before God and man, and stopped not merely 
mass civil disobedience but even my own which I knew 
was intended to be civil and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the events of Bombay 
that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eyewit¬ 
ness of the deeds of the Bombay mob on the 17th 
November, The mob acted in the interest of non-co- 
operation, I announced my intention to stop the mass 
civil disobedience which was to be immediately started 
in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. 
Bat it did me good. I am sure that the nation gained 
by the stopping. India stood for truth and non-violence 
by the suspension, 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to corne 
Madras did give the warning, but I heeded it not. Sut 
God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura- I under¬ 
stand that the constables who were so usually hacked 
to death had given much provocation. Thty had ev«n 
gone back upon the word just given by the Inspector 
that they would not be molested, but when the proces¬ 
sion had passed the stragglers were interfered with and 
abused by the constables.' The former cried out for 
help. The mob returned- The constables opened fire. 
The little ammunition they had was exhausted and they 
retired 1:o the Thana for safety. The mob, my informant 




tells me, therefore set fire to the Thana. The self- 
imprisoned constables had to come out for dear life and 
as they did so, they were backed to pieces and the 
mangled remains were thrown into the raging flames. 

It is claimed that no non-co-operation volunteer had 
;a hand in the brutality and that the mob bad not only 
the immediate provocation but they had also general 
knowledge of the high-handed tyranny of the police in' 
that district. No provocation can possibly justify the 
brutal murder of men who had been rendered defence¬ 
less and who had virtually thrown themselves on the 
mercy of the mob. And when Indian claims to be non¬ 
violent and hopes to mount the throne of liberty through 
non-violent means, mob-violence even in answer togra ,r e 
provocation is a bad augury. Suppose the ‘ non-violent’ 
disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed, 
the Government had abdicated in favour of the victors 
•of Bardoli, who would control the unruly element that 
must be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon due 
provocation ? Non-violent attainment of self-Govern¬ 
ment presuppo&es a non-violent control over the violent 
elements in the country. Non-violent non-co-operators 
■can only succeed when they have succeeded in 
attaining control over the hooligans of India, 
in other words, when the latter also have learnt patriot¬ 
ically or religiously to refrain from their violent 
activities, at least whilst the campaign of non-co-opera¬ 
tion is going on. The tragedy at Chaura, therefore, 
roused me thoroughly, 

‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy 
and your rejoinder to his reply ?’ spoke the voice of 
Satan. It was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. 
'‘Surely it is cowardly to withdraw the next day after 



pompous threat to the Government and promises to the* 
people of'Bardoli* Thus Satan’s invitation was to deny 
Truth and therefore Religion, to deity God Himself. 

I put my doubts and troubles before the Working 
Committee and other associates whom I found near me. 
They did not all agree with me at first. Some of them 
probably do not even now agree with me. But never 
has a man been blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and 
associates so considerate and forgiving as I have. They 
understood my difficulty and patiently followed my 
argument. The result is before the public in the shape 
of the resolutions o! the Working Committee. The dras¬ 
tic reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may he politically unsound and unwise, 
but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound, and' 
I venture to assure the doubters that the country will' 
have gained by my humiliation and confession of error . 

The only virtue I want to claim is Truth and Non¬ 
violence. I lay no claim to superhuman powers. I 
want none. I wear the same corruptible flesh that the 
weakest of my fellow beings wears and am therefore as 
liable to err as any. My services have many limitations,., 
but God has up to now blessed them in spite of the 
imperfections. 

P’or confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before, 

I feel stronger for my confession. And the cause must 
prosper for the retracing. Never has man reached his 
destination by persistence in deviation from the straight 
path. 

It has been urged that Ghauri Chaura cannot affect 
Bardoli. There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli 
is weak enough to be stayed by Chauri Chaura and is 




betrayed into violence, I have no doubt whatsoever 
on that account- The people of Bardoli are in my opinion 
the most peaceful in India* But Bardoli is but a speck 
on the map of India* Its effort cannot succeed unless 
there is perfect co-operation from the other parts. 
Bardoli's disobedience will he civil onlv whsc Mv atnec 
parts of India remain nor-jVulent. Just as the addition 
of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as 
foodji?will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable 
by the addition of the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. 
The latter represents India as much as Bardoli. 

Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. 
I have never imagined that there has been no violence, 
mental or physical, in the places where repression is 
going on. Only I have believed, I still believe and the 
pages of Young India amply prove, that the repression is 
out of all proportion to the insignificant popular violence 
in the areas of repression. The determined holding of 
meetings in prohibited areas I do not call violence. 
The violence I am referring to is the throwing, 
of brickbats or intimidation and coercion practised in 
stray cases. As a matter of fact in civil disobedience 
there should be no excitement. Civil disobedience is a. 
preparation for mute suffering. Its effect is marvellous 
though unperceived and gentle. But I regarded 
certain amount of excitement as inevitable, certain- 
amount of unintended violence even pardonable, j.e., I 
did not consider civil disobedience impossible in some - 
what iiiiperfect conditions. Cnder perfect conditions 
disobedience when civilis hardly felt. But the present 
movement is admittedly a dangerous experiment under 
fairly adverse conditions. 

The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index. 



finger. It shows the way India may easily go, if drastic 
precautions be not taken. If we are not to evolve 
violence out of non-violence, it is quite clear that We 
must hastily retrace our steps and re-establish an 
atmosphere of peace, re-arrange our programme and . 
not of starting mass civil disobedience until we 

are sure of peace being starrciand in spite of Govern¬ 
ment provocation. VVe must be sure cfi vnauthorised 
portions not starting mass civil disobedience. 

As it is, the Congress organisation is still im¬ 
perfect and its instructions are still perfunctorily 
-carried out. We have not established Congress 
Committees in every one of the villages. Where 
we have, they are not perfectly amenable to our 
instructions. We have not probably more than one 
crore of members on the roll. We are in the middle 
of February, yet not many have paid the annual four 
annas subscription for the current year. Volunteers are 
indifferently enrolled. They do not conform to all the 
conditions of their pledge, They do not even wear 
hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar. All the Hindu 
volunteers have not yet purged themselves of the sin of 
untouchability. All are not free from the taint of 
violence. Not by their imprisonment are we going to 
win Swaraj or serve the holy cause of the K nil at at or 
attain the ability to stop payment to faithless servants. 
Some of us err in spite of ourselves. But some ethers 
among us sin wilfully They join volunteer corps well 
knowing that they are not and do not intend to remain 
non-violent. We are thus untruthful even as we hold 
the Government to be untruthful. Wo dare not enter 
the kingdom of Liberty with mere lip homage to Truth 
and Non-violence. 
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'‘ : '$r.r''-S f uspension of mass civil disobedience and sub¬ 
sidence of excitement are necessary for further progress, 
indeed, indispensable to prevent further retrogression* 

I hope, therefore, that by suspension every Congress 
man or woman will not only feel disappointed but be 
or she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality 
and of national sin. 

Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so 
called defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice 
and weakness than to be guilty of our oath arsd sin 
against God. It is million times better to appear 
untrue before the world than to be untrue to ourselves. 

And so, for me the suspension of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience and other minor activities that were calculated 
to keep up excitement is not enough penance for my 
having been the instrument, howsoever involuntary, of 
the brutal violence by the people at Chauri Chaura. 

1 must undergo personal cleansing. I must become- 
a fitter instrument able to register ihe slightest variation 
in the moral atmosphere about me. My prayers must 
have much deeper truth and humility about them than 
they evidence. And for me there is nothing so helpful 
and cleansing as a fast accompanied, by the necessary 
mental co-operation. 

I know that the mental attitude is everything. 
Just as a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation 
as of a bird, so may a fast be a mere mechanical 
tprture of the flesh. Such mechanical contrivances 
are valueless for the purpose intended, Again 
just as a mechanical chant may result in the modula¬ 
tion of voice, a mechnieal fast may result in purifying 
the body. Neither will touch the soul within. 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expression, for 
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.attainment of the spirit’s supremacy ov 
most powerful factor in one’s evolution. After deep 
consideration, therefore, I am imposing on myself a five 
■days’continuous fast permitting myself water. It com¬ 
menced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday evening. 
This is the least I must do, 

I have taken into consideration the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee meeting in front of me. J have in mind 
the anxious pain even the days’ fast will cause many 
friends ; but I can no longer postpone the penance nor 
lessen it. 

I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The 
motive in their case will be lacking. They are not the 
originators of civil disobedience. lam in the unhappy 
■position of a surgeon proved ski 11 ess to deal with an ad¬ 
mittedly dangerous case. I must either abdicate or 
acquire greater skill. Whilst the personal penance is not 
■only necessary bnt obligatory on me, the exemplary self- 
restraint prescribed by the Working Committee is surely 
sufficient penance for every one else. It is no small 
penance and if sincerely carried out, it can become 
■infinitely more real and better chan fasting. What can 
«be richer and more - fruitful then a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non-violence in thought, word, and deed or 
the spread of that spirit ? It will he more than food for 
me during the week to observe that comrades are all 
:silently and without idle discussion engaged in fulfilling 
the constructive programme sketched by the Working 
Committee, in enlisting Congress members after making 
sure that they understand the Congress creed of truth 
and non-violence for the attainment of Swaraj, in 
daily and religiously spinning for a fixed time, in 
introducing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in 
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•every home, in visiting untouchable homes and 
finding out their wants, in inducing national schools to 
receive ‘untouchable’ children, in organising social 
service specially designed to find a common platform 
for every variety of man and woman, and in visiting 
the homes which the drink curse is desolating, 
in establishing real Panchayats and in organising 
national schools on a proper footing. The workers will 
be better engaged in these activities than in fasting. I 
hope, therefore, that no one will join me in fasting, 
either through false sympathy or an ignorant conception 
■of the spiritual value of fasting. 

A.H fasting and all penance must as far as possible 
be secret. But my fasting is both a penance and a 
.punishment, and a punishment has to be public. It 
is penance for me and punishment for those whom 
1 try to serve, for whom I love to live and would 
equally love to die. They have unintentionally sinned 
.against the laws of the Congress though they were 
sympathisers if not actually connected with it, Probably 
they hacked the constables their countrymen and fellow 
beings with my name on their lip^. The only way 
.love punishes is by suffering. 1 cannot even wish them 
to be arrested. But I would let them know that 1 
would suffer for their breach of th^ Congress creed. I 
would advise those who feel guilty and repentant to 
band themselves voluntarily to the Government for 
^punishment and make a clean confession. I hope that 
the workers in the Gorakhpur district will leave no 
stone unturned to find out the evil-doers and urge them 
to deliver themselves into custody. But whether the 
murderers accept my advice or not, I would like 
them to know that they have seriously interfered 
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with Swaraj operations, that in being the cause of the 
postponement of the movement in Bar do! i , thejr 
have injured the very cause they probably intended to 
serve. I would like them to know, too, that this move¬ 
ment is not a cloak or a preparation for violence. I 
would, at any rate, suffer every humiliation, every 
torture, absolute ostracism and death itself to prevent 
the movement from becoming violent or a precursor of 
violence. I make my penance public also because I am 
now denying myself the opportunity of sharing their lot 
with the prisoners. The immediate issue has again 
shifted, we can no longer press for the withdiawal 
of notification, or discharge of prisoners. They and we 
must suffer for the crime of Chauri Chaura, The 
incident proves, whether we wish it cr no, the unity of 
life. All, including even the administrators,- must 
suffer. Chauri Chaura must stiffen the Government, 
must still further corrupt the police, and the reprisals 
that will follow must further demoralise the people. 
The suspension and he penance will take us back to 
the position we occupied before the tragedy. By 
strict discipline and purification we regain the moral 
confidence required for demanding the withdrawal 
of notifications and the discharge of prisoners. 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can- 
turn the curse into a blessing. By becoming truthful 
and non-violent, both in spirit and deed, and by making, 
the swadeshi *.<?,, the khaddar programme complete, we 
can establish full Swaraj and redress the Khilafat and 
the Punjab wrongs without a single person having to- 
offer civil disobedience- 





IN DEFENCE OF THE BAR DO LI DECISIONS. 


[The suspension of niasss civil disobedience in Bardoli, which 
was recommended by the Working Committee at the instance of 
Mr. Gandhi, was resented by some of bis colleagues and followers. 
In reply to correspondants who attacked him, he wrote as follows 
in Young India of February, 28rdJ 

A friend from Lahore without giving his name 
sends me the following thundering note :— 

“ On Tuesday the 14th I read the Tribune and the 
resolutions therein, passed at the emergency meeting of 
the All-India Congress Working Committee. On 
Monday when I came from my office I heard a flying 
rumour that Mahatmaji bad postponed the date of the 
mass civil disobedience, but at that time I thought the 
news devoid of foundation. After a short time a friend 
of mine hawked me at my house and we went to bazaar. 
His face was somewhat sadder than usual. I enquired 
of him the reason of his sadness. He said he was utter¬ 
ly disgusted and so gave up the idea of following 
this movement. Mahatmaji was going to give up the lead 
of this movemsm and at the same time he had advised 
all the Provincial Congress Committees riot to enrol any 
more volunteers. No picketing propaganda should be 
undertaken as long as the special session of the All - 
India Congress Committee had not confirmed what to do 
further, 

‘‘The people are of this opinion that you have 
turned your face and become fickle-minded. They will 
co-operate with the-Government without any hesitation 
and join the ceremony of His Royal Highness the 
a 
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Prince of Wales, Some say that they will not observe 
hartal and will accord a hearty reception at Lahore. 

“Some merchants are under the impression that you 
have removed all the restrictions from all liquor shops 
and vid&nhi cloth, 

“Truly speaking, each and every one in Lahore 
city is holding meeting in the bazaar as well as in the 
house, and you will forgive me if I will say boldly that 
they are condemning the action of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee. 

“I now for my sake ask yon these questions. 

'*(1) Will you now give up the lead of this move¬ 
ment ? If so, why ? 

m {2} Will you be good enough to let me know 
why you have given such instructions to all Provincial 
Congress Committees ? Have you given an opportunity 
to Pandit Malaviya for a Round Table Conference for 
a settlement, or has Pandit Malaviya agreed to embrace 
your movement in case the Government lias not turned 
true to its words ? 

«* (3) Grant a compromise is arranged and the 
Kbilafat and the Punjab wrongs are redressed and in 
the case of Swaraj the Government may only extend 
the reforms, will you be satisfied with that or continue 
your activities till you have got the full dominion 
status ? 

“(4) Suppose no decision is arrived at. Will 
Pandit Malaviya and all others w ho are connected with 
this conference come to your side or will their fate 

remain in the balance just as now ? 

■* In case no decision is arrived at. Will you give 
up the idea of civil disobedience, if there is danger of 
violence. 





“ (6) Is your intention now to disband the present 
volunteer corps and enlist those who know spinning 
.and wear handspun and band wo vert khaddar ? 


*«(7) Suppose violence has made appearance when 
■you have started your mass civil disobedience, what 
■will you do at that time ? Will you stop your activities 
at the very moment ?*’ 

There is much more criticism in this letter than I 
have reproduced. The writer tells me that the people are 
rso disgusted that they now threaten to become co-opera¬ 
tors and are of opinion that I have sold Lala Lajpat Kai t 
the Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru,,the Ah Brothers and others, and tells me that if I 
give up the leadership there are thousands who will leave 
this world by committing suicide. 1 may assure the citienzs 
-of Lahore in particular and Punjabis in general that I do 
mot believe what is said of them. I used to receive such 
letters even during the Martial Law days because of the 
suspension of civil disobedience, but I discounted all the 
news and on my reaching the Punjab in October, I 
found that I was right in my analysis of the Punjab 
mind and I discovered that there was no one to 
challenge the propriety of my act. I feel still more con¬ 
fident of the correctness of the decision of the Working 
•Committee, but if it is found that the country repudiates 
my action I shall not mind it. 1 can but do my duty. A 
leader is useless when he acts against the promptings 
of his own conscience, surrounded as he must be by 
people holding all kinds of views. He will drift like an 
.anchorless ship if he has not the inner voice to hold 
him firm and guide him. Above all, I can easily put 
up with the. denial of the world, but any denial by me 
»of my Ood is unthinkable, and if I did not give at this 
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critical period of the struggle the advice that I htive, 1 
would be denying both God. and Truth. The tele¬ 
grams and letters 1 am receiving from all parts of the 
country thanking me for my decision—telegrams from 
both non-co-operators and co-operators-*“Confirm my 
belief that the country appreciates the decision and that 
the Lahore writer has given undue prominence to some 
heated bazaar talk which was bound to take place after 
the Bardoli decision which all of a sudden disturbed all 
previous calculations. I can understand the effect of 
the first shock, but I am also sure that when the people 
begin to analyse the implications of non-violence, they 
will come to no other conclusion than that of the 
Working Committee. 

And now for the questions of the correspondent : 

(1) I am not likely to give up the lead of the 
movement unless I have a clear indication that the 
people want me to. One method of giving that indica¬ 
tion is an adverse vote of the Working Commute or the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

(2) I assure the public that Pandit Malavtyaj-i had 
absolutely no hand in- shaping my decision. I have 
often yielded to Pafiditji, and it is always a pleasure for 
me to yield to him whenever 1 can and always painful 
to differ from one who has an unrivalled record of public 
set vice and who is sacrifice personified. But so far as 
the decision of suspension is concerned, I arrived at it 
on my reading the detailed report of the Cbauri Chaura. 
tragedy in the Chfbnicle, It was in Bardoii that 
telegrams were sent convening the Working Committee 
meeting and it was in Bardoli that 1 sent a letter to the 
members of the Working Committee advising them of 
my desire to suspend civil disobedience, I went 
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defence of the bardoli decisions 

thereafter to Bombay at the instance of Panditji who 
together with the other friends of the Malaviya Con* 
fere nee undoubtedly wished to plead with cue for a 
suspension and who were agreeably surprised when I told 
them that so far as I was concerned, my mind was made 
up, but that had kept it open so that I could discuss 
the point thoroughly with the members of the Working 
Committee. The suspension has no reference to a round 
table conference or to any settlement. In my opinion, a 
round table conference is bound to prove fruitless. It 
requires a much stronger Viceroy than Lord Reading 
has proved to be to perceive the situation in the country 
and then to describe it correctly. I certainly feel that 
Pandit Malaviyaji has already come into the movement. 
It is not possible for him to keep away from the Congress 
•or from danger, bu,t the Bardoli decision was arrived at 
purely on its merits and I could not have been shaken 
from the original purpose had I not been unnerved by 
the Chauri Chaura tragedy which was the last straw, 

(3) Nothing short of a full Dominion status is likely 
to satisfy me personally and nothing short of complete 
severance will satisfy me if the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs remain unredressed, but the exact form does not 
depend upon me. I have no clear-cut scheme. It has 
to be evolved by the people's representatives. 

{4} At the present moment there is no question of a 
settlement. Therefore, the question as to what Panditji 
and all others will do is premature if not irrelevant. 
But assuming that Panditji holds any conference and 
that its resolutions are ignored by the Government, 
Panditji and others will act as all self-respecting men 
.do in such circumstances. 

(5) I can never give up the idea of civil disobe- 
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dience, no matter what danger there is of violence, but 
I shall certainly give up the idea of starting mass- 
civil disobedience so long as there is a certain danger 
of violence. Individual civil disobedience stands on a 
different footing. 

(6) There is no question of disbanding any Volunteer 
Corps, but the names of those who do not conform to- 
the Congress pledge have certainly to be removed from 
the list if we ate to be honest, 

(7) If we have understood the essential parts of 
non-violence, we can but come to one conclusion, that 
any eruption of widespread violence—and I call the 
Chaur* Chaura tragedy widespread for the purpose—- 
automatically stops mass civil disobedience. That 
many other parts of the country have nobly responded* 
to the spirit of non-violence is good, but it is not good', 
enough to continue mass civil disobedience even as a 
most peaceful meeting is disturbed if one man obstructs 
or commits violence. Mass civil disobedience for 
becoming successful requires a non-violent environment. 
The reason for restricting it to one single small area is 
to prevent violence elsewhere. It, therefore, means- 
that mass civil disobedieee in a particular area is 
possible when the other areas passively co-operate by 
remaining non-violent. 



THE DELHI RESOLUTIONS. 


[Tbe All-India Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 25tb 
February and passed resolutions 'with important rncdmcations on 
the Bardoli decisions of the Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi 
explains in the following article in Young India of March 
2,1922, how the Bardoli programme came to be modified.} 

The session just past of the All-India Congress 
Committee was in some respects more memorable than 
the Congress. There is so much under-current of vio¬ 
lence, both conscious and unconscious, that I was 
actually and literally praying for a disastrous defeat. I 
have always been in a minority. The reader does not 
know that in South Africa I started with practical 
unanimity, reached a minority of sixty-four and even 
sixteen and went up again to a huge majority. The 
best and the most solid work was done in the wilderness 
of minority. 

[The following resolution was passed on the 25th February 
at the session of the All-India Congress Committee held at. 
Delhi:- 

The All-India Gongress Committee having carefully considered 
the resolutions passed fay the Working Committee at its meeting 
held at Bardoli on the lith and 12th instant, confirms the said 
resolutions with the modifications noted therein and further 
resolves that individual Civil Disobedience whether of a defensive 
or aggressive character may be commenced in respect of particular 
places ,or particular laws at the instance of and upon permission 
being granted therefor by the respective Provincial Committee ; 
provided that such Civil Disobedience shall not be permitted 
unless all the conditions laid down by the Congress or tbe 
All-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee are 
strictly fulfilled. 

Reports having been received from various quarters that 
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know that the only thing that the Government 
dread is this huge majority I seem to command. They 
little know that I dread it even more than they. 1 
have become literally sick of the adoration of the 
unthinking multitude- I would feel certain of my 
ground, if I was spat upon by them. 1 hen there 
would be no need for confession of Himalayan and 
other miscalculations, no retracing, no re-arranging. 

But it was not to be. 

picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor-picket¬ 
ing, the AiMadia Congress Committee authorises such picketing 
of a bon« jfide eharaoter on the same terms as liquor-picketing 
mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. 

The All-India Congress Committee -wishes it to be under¬ 
stood that the resolutions of the Working Committee do no * 
mean any abandonment of the original Congress programme of 
non-co-operation or permanent abandonment of Mass Civil Dis¬ 
obedience but considers that an atmosphere of necessary mass non¬ 
violence can be established by the workers concentrating upon the 
constructive programme framed by the Working Committee at 
Bardoli. 

The All-India Congress Committee holds Civil Disobedience 
to be the right and duty of the people to be exercised and per¬ 
formed whenever the State opposes the declared will of the 
people. 

Note :—Individual Civil Disobedience is disobedience of 
orders or laws by a single individual or an ascertained a umber or 
group of individuals. Therefore a prohibited public meeting 
where admission is regulated by tickets and to which no unauthor¬ 
ised admission is allowed, is an instance of Individual Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, whereas a prohibited meeting to which the general 
public is admitted without any restriction is an instance of >fass 
Civil Disobedience. Such Civil c Disobedience is defensive when 
a prohibited public me sting is hsld for conducting a normal acti¬ 
vity alihough ii may result in arrest. It would be aggressive if it 
is held not for any normal activity but merely for the purpose of 
courting arrest and imprisonment. 







A friend warned me against exploiting my dictator¬ 
ship. He little knew that I had never once used it, 
if only because the legal occasion had not yet arisen 
for its use. The ' dictatorship' accrues to me only 
when the ordinary Congress machinery is rendered 
unworkable by the Government. 

Far from my consciously'or unconsciously exploit¬ 
ing my * dictatorship’, l have begun to wonder if I am 
cot unconsciously allowing myself to be * exploited’. 
1 confess that I h&ve a dread of it such as 1 never had 
before. My only safety lies ini rriy shamelessness. I 
have warned my friends of the Committee that I am 
incorrigible. I shall continue to confess blundqfr-s each 
time the people commit them. The only tyrant I 
.accept in this world is the ‘still small voice' within. 
Arid even though I have to face the prospect of a 
minority of one, I humbly believe I have the courage 
to be in such a hopeless minority. That to me is the 
-only truthful position, 

But I am a sadder and I hope a wiser man to-day. 
T see that our non-violence is skin-deep. We are burn¬ 
ing with indignation. The Government is feeding it by 
its insensate acts. It seems almost as if the Govern¬ 
ment wants to see this land covered with murder, arson 
and rapine, in order to be able once more to claim 
exclusive ability to put them down. 

This non-violence therefore seems to be due merely 
to our helplessness. It almost appears as if we ■ are 
nursing in our bosoms the. desire to take revenge the 
first time we get the opportunity. 

Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this 
seeming forced non-violence of the weak? Is it not: a 
futile experiment 1 am conducting? What if, when the 
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fury bursts, not a man, woman or child is safe and every 
man's hand is raised against his fellow being ? Of what 
avail is it then if I fast myself ,to death in the event of 
such a catastrophe coming to pass ? 

What is the alternative ? To lie and say that what 
I know to be evil, is good? To say that true and 
voluntary co-operation will come out of false and forced 
cooperation is io say that light will result from dark¬ 
ness. 

Co-operation with the Government is as much a - 
weakness and a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

The difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence- 
with the growing knowledge of the fact that this non¬ 
violence is merely superficial, I mast continually make 
mistakes and retrace, even as a man wading his way 
through a tractless forest must continually stop, retrace, 
stumble, be hurt and even bleed. 

I was prepared for a certain amount of depression,, 
dis-appointment and resentment, but I confess I was- 
totally unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It 
became clear to me that the workers were in no mood*, 
to do any serious work of construction. The construct¬ 
ive programme lent no enchantment. They were not 
a social reform association. They could not wrest 
power from the Government by such humdrum reform 
work. They wanted to deliver * non-violent blows! 
Alt this appeared so thoroughly unreal. They would cot 
stop to think that even if they could defeat the Govern¬ 
ment by a childish display of rage, they could not con¬ 
duct the Government of the country for a single day 
without serious and laborious organisation and construc¬ 
tion. 

We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed All would 
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say, ‘on a false issue \ It is not any imprisonment that 
will lead to Swaraj. It is not every disobedience that 
will fire us with, the spirit of obedience and discipline. 
Jails are no gate-way to liberty for the confirmed 
criminal. They are temples of liberty only for those 
who are innocence personified. The execution of 
Socrates made immortality a living reality for us,— 
not so the execution of countless murderers* l here is no- 
warrant for supposing that we can steal Swaraj by the 
imprisonment of thousands of nominally non-violent men 
with hatred, ill-will and violence raging in their breasts,. 

It would be otherwise if we were fighting with 
arms, giving and receiving blow for blow. The imprison¬ 
ment of those who may be caught intimidating, assault¬ 
ing and murdering will certainly embarrass the 
Government and when they are tired, they would as 
elsewhere yield. But such is not our fight to*day.. 
Let us be truthful. If it is through 1 show of force' 
that we wish to gain Swaraj, let us drop non¬ 
violence and offer such violence as we may. It 
would be a manly, honest and sober attitude an 
attitude the world has been used to for ages past. No 
one can then accuse us of the terrible charge of 
hypocricy. 

But the majority will not listen to me in spite of 
all my warnings and passionate plea for rejecting my 
resolution, if they did not believe in non violence as 
indispensable for the attainmentof our goal. They accepted 
it without a single material change. I would ask them 
therefore to realise their responsibility. They are now 
bound not to rush to civil disobedience but to settle down, 
to the quiet work of construction. I would urge them 
to be indifferent to the clamour for immediate actioa 
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The immediate action ia not courting imprisonment, nor 
ever, free speech and free association or free pen* but 
self-purification, introspection, quiet organisation. We 
have lost our foothold. If we do not take care, we are 
likely to be drowned in the waters whose depth we do 
not know- 

li is no use thinking of the prisoners. When I 
heard of Chauri Chaura I sacrificed them as the first 
penitential act. They have gone to jail to be released 
only by the strength of the people, indeed the hope 
was the Swaraj Parliament's first act would be to open 
the prison gates. God had decreed otherwise. We who 
are outside have tried and failed. The prisoners can 
now only gain by serving the full term of their imprison¬ 
ment. Those who went under false pretences, or 
under any mis-apprehension or under mistaken under¬ 
standing of the movement can come out by apologising 
and by petitioning. The movement will be all the 
stronger for the purging. The stoutest hearts will 
rejoice in the opportunity of unexpectedly greater 
suffering. Though thousands of Russians have * rotted’ 
in the Russian prisons for years and years, that un¬ 
happy people are not yet free. Liberty is a jilt most 
difficult to woo and please. We have shown the 
power of suffering. But we have not suffered enough. 
If the people in general keep passively non-violent and 
if only a few are actively, honestly and knowingly non¬ 
violent in intent, word and deed, we can reach the goal 
In quickest time with the least suffering. But we shall 
indefinitely postpone the attainment, if we send to 
jprisoii men who harbour violence in their breasts. 

Therefore the duty of the majority in their respect¬ 
ive provinces is to face taunts, insults and if need be 



depletion in their ranks but determinedly to pursue their 
goal without swerving an inch. Che authorities mistak¬ 
ing our suspension for weakness may resort to still greater 
oppressor. We should submit to it. We should even 
abandon defensive civil disobedience and concentrate all 
our energy on the tasteless but health-giving economic 
and social reform. We should bend down on our knees 
and assure the moderates that they need fear no harm 
from us. We should assure the Zamindars that vve have 
no ill-will against them. 

The average Englishman is haughty, he does not 
understand us, he considers himself to be a superior 
being. Me thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies 
upon his forts or his gun to protect himself. He despises, 
u-. He wants to compel co-operation slavery. Even 
him we have to conquer, not by bending the knee, but 
remaining aloof from him, but at the sametime not 
hating him nor hurting him. It is cowardly to molest 
him. If we simply refuse to regard ourselves as his 
slaves and pay homage to him, we have done our 
duty, A mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot, 
treat with her till she has filed the points of her 
claws and teeth. At the same time we must show 
every attention to those few Englishmen who are trying 
to cure themselves and fellow Englishmen of the 
disease of race superiority. 

The minority has different ideals. It does not believe 
in the programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them 
to form a new party and a new organisation ? They will 
then truly educate the country. Those who do not 
believe in' the creed should surely retire from the 
Congress. Even a national organisation must have a 
creed. One, for instance, who does not believe in 



Swaraj has no place in the Congress. I submit that 
even so has one who does not believe ifl ‘peaceful and 
legitimate means’no place in the Congress. A Congress¬ 
man may not believe in non-co-operation and still remain 
in it but he cannot believe in violence and untruth and 
still be a Congressman.! was therefore deeply hurt when 
I found opposition to the note in the resolution about 
the creed and still more when I found opposition to my 
paraphrase of the two adjectives ‘peaceful and 
‘legitimate’ into-‘non-violent* and ‘truthful’ respectively. 
I had reasons for the paraphrase. I was seriously told 
that the creed did not insist upon non-violence and 
truth as the indispensable means for the attainment of 
Swaraj 1 agreed to remove the paraphrase in order to 
avoid a painful discussion but I felt that truth was 

vs tabbed. 

1 am sure that those who raised this opposition are 
as patriotic as I claim to be, they are as eager for Swaraj 
as every other Congressman. But 1 do say that the 
patriotic spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence 
-to non-violence and truth and that if they do not believe 
in them they should retire from the Congress orga¬ 
nisation, 

Js it not national economy to let all the ideals be 
sharply defined and to work independently of one 
another? That then which is most popular will win the 
day. If we are going to evolve the real spirit of demo¬ 
cracy, we shall not do so by obstruction but by 

abstention. . T ,. _ . . „ 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee 

was a forcible demonstration of the fact that wc are 
retarding the country’s progress towards Swaraj 
.ana not the Government, Every mistake of the Govern¬ 
ment helps. Every neglect of duty on our part hinders. 
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If the Pardoli decisions offended a few zealous followers of 
Mr. Gandhi , the Delhi resolutions were condemned by a large 
section of the public. Congressmen were uncomfortable at the 
sudden and incessant changes of programme. Doubts as to the 
validity of the principles of non-violence were openly discussed, 
some adhering to it as a mere policy and as policy, liable to change. 
To these Mr. Gandhi replied;—] 

lam sorry that I find a nervous fear among some 
Hindus and Mahomedans that I am undermining their 
faith and that l am even doing irreparable harm to 
India by my uncompromising preaching of non-violence. 
'They seem almost to imply that violence is their creed, 
I touch a tender spot if I talk about extreme non-violence 
in their presence. They confound me with texts from 
the Mahab ha rata and the Koran eulogising -or permit¬ 
ting violence. Of the Mahabharata I can write without 
restraint, but the most devout Mahomedan will riot, 
;I hope, deny me the privilege of understanding 
.the message of the Prophet. I make bold to say 
that violence is the creed of no religion and that 
whereas non-violence in most cases is obligatory in 
.all, violence is merely permissible in some cases. But 
I have not put before .India the final form of non¬ 
violence. The non-violence that 1 have preached from 
Congress platforms is non-violence as a policy. But even 
•policies require honest adherence in thought, word and 
■deed. If I believe that honesty is the best policy, surely 
whilst 1 so believe, I must be honest in thought, word 
.and deed; otherwise I become an imposter. Non¬ 
violence being a policy means that it can upon due 
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notice be given up when it proves unsuccessful oi in¬ 
effective- But simple morality demands that whilst a 
particular policy is pursued, it must be pursued with all 
one’s heart. It is simple policy to march along a cer¬ 
tain route, but the soldier who marches with an- 
unsteady step along that route is liable to be summarily 
dismissed. I become therefore incredulous when people 
talk to me sceptically about non-violence or are seized 1 
with fright at the very mention of the word non-vio¬ 
lence. If they do not believe in the expedient of non¬ 
violence, they must denounce it but not claim to believe 
in the expedient when their heart resists it. How 
disastrous it would be if, not believing in violence even 
as an expedient, I joined, say, a violence putty and 
approached a gun with a perturbed heart! ibe reader 
will believe me when I say that I have the capacity for 
killing a fly. But I do not believe in killing even flies. 
Now suppose I joined an expedition for fly-killing as au 
expedient. Will I not be expected before being per¬ 
mitted to join the expedition to use all the available 
engines of destruction whilst I remained m che army 
of fly killers? If those who are in the Congress and 
the Khilafat Committees will perceive this simple 
truth, we shall certainly either finish the struggle 
this year to a successful end or be so sick of non¬ 
violence as to give up the pretention and set about 

devising some other programme. 

I hold that Swami Shraddhanandji has been, 
needlessly criticised for the proposition he intended to 
move. His argument is absolutely honest. He thinks 
that we as a body, do not really believe in non-violence 
even as a policy. Therefore we shall never fulfil the 
programme of non-violence. Therefore, he says, :et us 
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go to the Councils and get what crumbs we may. 
was trying to show the unreality of the position of 
those who believe in the policy with their lips whereas 
they are looking forward to violence for final deliver¬ 
ance. I do say that if Congressmen do not fully believe 
in the policy, they are doing an injury to the country by 
pretending to follow it. ft violence is to be the basis of 
future Government,, the Councillors are undoubtedly 
the wisest. For it is through the Councils t hat by the 
same devices by which the present administrators rule 
ns, the Councilors hope to seize power from the 
former's hands. I have little doubt that those who nurse 
violence in their bosoms will Hud no benefit from the 
lip profession of non-violence. I urge, therefore, with 
all the vehemence at my command that those who do 
not believe in non-violence should secede from the 
Congress and from non-co-operation and prepare to seek 
election or re-join law courts or Government colleges 
as the case may be. Get there be no manner of doubt 
hat Swaraj established by non-violent mearn will he 
different rn kind from the Swaraj that can be established 
by armed rebellion. Police and punishments there will 
be even under such Swaraj. But there would be no 
room for brutalities such as we witness to-day both or. 
the part of the people and the Government. And 
those, whether they call themselves Hindus or Mussul¬ 
mans, who do not fully believe in the policy of 
non-violence, should abandon both non-co-operation and 
.non-violence. 

For me, I am positive that neither in the Koran 
nor in the Mahabharata there is any sanction for and 
approval of the triumph of violence. Though there is 
repulsion enough in Nature, she lives by attraction. 
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Mutual love enables Nature to persist Man does not 
live by destruction. Self-love compels regard for others. 
Nations cohere because there is mutual regard among 
the individuals composing them. Some day we must 
extend the national law to the universe, even as 
v/e have extended the family law to form nations— 
a larger family. God has ordained that India should be 
such a nation. For so far as reason can perceive, India 
cannot become free by armed rebellion for generations. 
India can become free by refraining from national 
violence. India has now become tired of rule based 
upon violence. That to me is the message of the plains. 
The people of the plains do not know what it is to put 
up an organised armed fight. And they must become 
free, for they want freedom. They have realised that 
power seized by violence will only result in their 
greater grinding. 

Such at any rate is the reasoning that has given 
birth to the policy, not the dharnui y of non-violence. 
And even as a Mussulman ora Hindu believing in 
violence applies the creed of non-violence, in his family, 
so are both called upon without question to apply the 
policy of non-violence in their mutual relation and tn 
their relation to other races and classes not excluding 
Englishmen. Those who do not believe in this policy 
and do not wish to live up to it in full, retard the 
movement by remaining in it. 

li is thus clear what I would like the Provincial 
organisations to do. They must not for the present 
disobey the Government orders eo far as it is at all 
possible. They must not, before they have searched 
their hearts, take forward action but bring about an 
absolutely calm atmosphere. No imprisonment courted 
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has availed os anything. I agree with the 
Mussulman view which is also the Hindu viexv that 
there is no imprisonment for the sake of it. All imprison¬ 
ment to be useful has to be courted for religion or 
•country and that by men and women clad in khaddar 
and without anger or violence in their hearts. If the 
provinces have no such men and women, they should 
not embark on civil disobedience at all. 

Hence it is that the constructive programme has 
been framed. It will steady and calm us. It will 
wake our organising spirit, it will make us indus¬ 
trious, it will render us fit for Swaraj.it will cool 
■our blood. We shall bespat upon, laughed at, sworn 
.at, may be even kicked and cursed. We must put 
up with it all inasmuch as we have harboured anger 
in our breasts even though we have been under the 
ipledge of non-violence I must frankly state that unless 
we can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate non : 
violence and manufacture khaddar, we cannot render 
effective help to the Khiiafat, we cannot get redress of 
.the Punjab wrong, nor can we attain Swaraj. My 
leadership is perfectly useless if I cannot convince 
■co-workers and the public of the absolute and immediate 
necessity of vigorously prosecuting the constructive 
programme. 

We must know whether we can got a crore men 
and women m all India who believe in the attainment of 
Swaraj by peaceful f, e, non violent and legitimate e. 
.truthful .means. 

We must get money for the prosecution of Swade¬ 
shi and we will know how many people there are in 
India who are willing honestly to pay one rupee out of 
•every hundred of their past year’s income to the ’Xilak 
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Memorial Swaraj Fund. This subscription the Com mi r- 
tee expects from Congressmen and sympathisers. 

We must spend money like water in introducing the- 
spinning wheel'in every home, in the manufacture ace 
the distribution of khaddar wherever required. 

Surely we have long neglected the * untouchable 
brother. Ho has slaved for us too long. We must now 
serve him. 

Our liquor picketing has done some good but 
not substantial. Not till we pierce the home of the 
drunkard shall we make any real advance- We must 
know why he drinks ; but we can substitute for it. 
We must have a census of all the drunkards of India. 

Social Service Department has been looked at 
with the utmost contempt. If the non-co-operation 
movement is not malicious, that department is a neces¬ 
sity. We want to render alike to friend and foe service 
in. times of distress. We are thereby able to keep 
our relations sweet with all inspite of cur political 
aloofness. 

Social service and temperance reform were laughed 
at as part of the struggle for Swaraj. It was a painful 
exhibition of ignorance of the essentials of Swaraj. 1 
claim that human mind cr human society is not divided 
into water-tight compartments called social, political 
and religious. All act and react upon one another. What 
is more, the vast majority of Hindus and Mussulmans 
have joined the struggle believing it to be religious. 
The masses have come in because they want to save the 
Kbilafat and the cow. Deprive the Mussulman of the 
hope of helping the Kbilafat and he wiil shun the. 
Congress ; tell the Hindu he cannot stive the cow if ha 
joins the Congress, he will to a man leave it. To 
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laugh at moral reform aud social service is to laugh at 
Swaraj, the Kbilafat and the Punjab. 

Even the organisation of schools was laughed at. 
Let us see what it means. We have demolished the 
prestige of Government schools. It was perhaps neces¬ 
sary in 19 .‘0 to do the picketing and certainly not to 
mind the boys being neglected, but it would be criminal 
any longer to picket Government schools or to neglect 
National institutions. We can now only draw more 
'boys and girls by putting existing National schools on a 
better footing. They have the advantage of being in 
institutions where they breathe free air and where they 
are not shadowed. But the advantage of scientific 
training in carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and of having intellectual training in keeping with the 
requirements of the country must be added. We shall 
show by successful experiment the superiority of training 
in National schools and colleges. 

Even the Panchdyats came in for ridicule. Little 
did the critics realise that the masses in many parts of 
India had ceased to resort to law courts. If we do not 
organise honest Panchatyats, they will certainly go back 
to the. existing law courts. 

Nor is a single step devoid, of vast political results. 
Adequate manufacture and universal use of khaddar 
means a permanent boycott of foreign cloth and 
automatic distribution of sixty crores of rupees annually 
among the poor people. Permanent disappearance 
of the drink and the opium evils mean an annual saving 
of seventeen crores to the people and a diminution of 
that revenue for the Government. Constructive effort 
for the untouchables means the addition to the Congress 
ranks of s*x crores of men and women who will for 






ever be bound to the Congress. Social Service Depart¬ 
ment, if it becomes a live thing, will restore the 


strained relations that exist to-day among co-operators- 
(whether Indian or English) and non-co-operators. To 
work the full constructive programme therefore is to- 
achieve all we want. To fail in fulfilling the 
programme is to postpone all possibility of effective 
civil disobedience. 

Sevisral Mussulman friends have said, w Your 
programme is good for Swaraj but it is too slow to be 
good enough for saving the Khilafat. The Khilafat 
question will be solved in a few months and whatever 
can be done must be done now. 1 * Let us examine the 
question. The cause of the Khilafat, thank God, is 
safe in the hands of Gazi Mustafa Kama! Pasha. He 
has retrieved the prestige of the Khilafat as no 
Mussaltnan of modern times has done. India has in my 
opinion helped not much by her money though that has 
meant something, but by Hindn-Muslim unity and by 
telling the Government in the plainest terms possible 
that India will have nothing to do with the Govern¬ 
ment and will declare complete independence if England! 
persists in her anti-Turk policy and exploits India’s 
resources against the Turks. The greater the strength 
in that declaration the greater becomes the prestige of 
Islam and the greater the power of Mustafa Kama! 
Pasha. Some people think that mere temporary 
enbarrassment of the Government by a few thousand 
men, irrespective of qualification, going to jail, wilt 
make the Government yield to our wishes. Let tis not 
underrate the power of the Government. lam sure- 
that the Government does possess as yet the power to 
crush the spirit of violence. And it is nothing hut 
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violence to go to jail anyhow. It is the suffering ot the 
pure and God-fearing which will tell, not the bluster of 
the rabble. The purer India becomes, the stronger she 
becomes. Purity is the only weapon of the weak in body. 
The strong in body in their insolence often mobilise 
their ‘hard fibre' and seek to usurp the very function of 
the Almighty'. But when that * hard fibre* comes in 
contact not with its like but with the exact opposite, it 
has nothing to work against. A solid body can only 
move on and against another solid body. You cannot 
build castles in the air. Therefore, the impatient 
Mussahnans must see the obvious truth that the little 
disorganised bluster of the rabble, whether it expresses 
itself by going to jail or by burning buildings or by 
making noisy demonstrations, will be no match for th* 
organised insolence of the ‘hard fibre’ of the 'most detsr- 
mined people in the world'. This terrific insolence can 
only be met by the utter humility of the pure and the 
meek. God helps the helpless, not those who believe 
they can do something. Every page of the Koran teaches 
me, a non-Muslim, this supreme lesson. Every sura of 
Koran begins in the name ot God the Compassionate 
and the Merciful. Let us therefore be strong in soul 
though weak in body. 

If the Mussaimans believe in the policy of non¬ 
violence, they must give it a fair trial and they will 
not have given it any trial at al 1 if they harbour anger 
f>,. violence in their breasts. 

As it is, by our bluster, by intimidation, by show of 
force, by violent picketing, we shall estrange more men 
than intimidate into co-operation with us. And how 
can we dare seek co operation by compulsion when we 
have refused to be coerced into co-operation with the 
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Government ? Must we nor observe the same taw that 
we expect others to observe towards us ? 

If the Treaty of Sevres is. not revised to our 
satisfaction, it is not finished T> virtue lies in India's 
determination not to be. satisfied with anything 3es|; 
than her demands. After all Mustafa Kama! may 
insist upon the settlement of the Juzurat-ul-Aralx 
We must continue the fight so long a s. It is. not 
returned intact to the Mussulmans, If the Mussab 
mans consider that they can gain their end by 
force of arms, let them secede from the non-violent 
alliance, by all means. But if ; they know that they 
cannot, let them carry it out. in .thought, word arid 
deed and they will find that, there is no surer or 
quicker remedy for assuaging their grief apd redressing 
the Khilafat wrong. 

Some friends argue that in order to continue the 
struggle, the people need some stimulant. No person 
or nation can be kept alive motely upon stimulants. 
We have had much too much of it latterly. And 
the antidote now is a depressant. If therefore depres¬ 
sion follows the cessation of all aggressive acti¬ 
vities and people forsake us, it would not only 
not hinder our cause but help it. Then we shall not 
have to shoulder the responsibility for a Chauri Chaura. 
Then we could go forward with a steady step without 
any danger of having to look back.' If however, we can 
survive the depression and keep the people with us, we 
shall have positive proof that the people have caught 
the message of non-violence and that the people 
are as capable of doing constructive work as they have 
shown themselves capable of doing destructive work. 
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Whatever the result, the present excitement must be 
abated at any cost, 

1 have carefully read Mr. Kelkar’s article in the 
•• MahraUa" criticising the Bardoli resolutions, 1 
acknowledge the gentle and considerate manner with 
which he has handled me, I wish I could persuade him 
and many who think like Mr. Kelkar that what he calls 
a somersault was an inevitable operation. Consistency 
is a desirable quality, but it becomes a ' hobgoblin ’ 
when it refuses to see facts. I have known dispositions 
of armies changed from hour to hour. Once during the 
Zulu revolt we were all asleep. We had definite orders 
for the morrow. But suddenly at about midnight we 
were awakened and ordered to retire behind bags of 
•grain which served as protecting walls because the 
enemy was reported to be creeping up the hill 
on which we had encamped. In another hoar it was 
understood that it was a false alarm and we were 
permitted to retire to our tents. All the ‘ somersaults ’ 
were necessary changes. Remedies vary with the vari¬ 
ation in diagnosis. The same physician one day detects 
malaria and gives a large dose of quinine, detects 
typhoid the next and stops all medicine and orders care¬ 
ful nursing and fasting, later detects consumption and 
orders change and solid food. Is the physician caprici¬ 
ous or cautious and honest ? 

Without being untruthful and indifferent if not 
stupid, I could not do what Mr. Kelkar suggests I should 
have done at the time of the Bombay Conference. It 
would have been untruthful to have yielded to the 
Moderate friends beyond what was conceded, as the 
Indian sky appeared to me to be clear blue and promised 
to remain so. My diagnosis may be blamed but not my 
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decision based on ihe then diagnosis, nor could I 
possibly conceal the demands especially in the teHh of 
the Viceregal declaration at Calcutta that nothing was- 
to be expected in the matters of the Khilafat and' 
the Punjab and that as the reforms had only just 
been granted no advance was to be expected. I would 
have been unfair to the Viceroy as also to the Moderate 
friends if I had not said that our demands were emphatic 
and clear c,nt. To have then suspended mass civil 
disobedience would have been a weakness. But Chauri 
Chaura darkened the horizon and 1 discovered anew 
diagnosis. It would have been idiotic on my part not 
to have declared in the clearest possible language that 
the patient required a drastic change of treatmerit.- 
Not to have suspended after Chauri Chatira would have 
been unpardonable weakness. I assure the reader that 
Bardoli's unpreparedness had nothing to do with the 
decision. For Bardoli in my opinion was quite able to 
give battle. I nave stated several times in the column 
of Young India and A Java Jivan that I considered 
Bardoli to be quite ready for the fray. 

The fact is that the critics do not realise the impli¬ 
cations of civil disobedience. They seem unconsciously 
to ignore the potent adjective 4 civil. 11 

The more I think of the Bardoli decision and the 
more I rehearse the debates and the talks" at Delhi, the 
more convinced I am of the correctness of the decision 
and of the necessity of Provinces stopping all offensive 
activities for the time being even at the risk of being 
Considered weak and forfeiting popular applause and - 
support. 

A correspondent from Lahore writes under date, 
3rd March :—• 
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“ So far as the facts about 1 Bardoli decision J have 
come to light, it appears the decision was arrived al 
either under the influence of Pundit Malaviya or wilder 
some far fetched notions of non-violence In the for¬ 
mer case the act is most unworthy, and in the latter it 
is most unwise. Is not the ideal of the Congress Swaraj 
and not Non-violence? People have imbibed non¬ 
violence generally, which surely must do for the Con¬ 
gress purpose. How the breaches like those at Bombay 
and Gorakhpur can make the engine come to a standstill 
1 cannot understand. And if M. Paul Richard is true 
as to your aspirations of a World Leader through non¬ 
violence even at the cost of Indian interest, it is surety 
unbecoming’ and, excuse me to say, dishonest. 

“ And have you realised the effects of this sudden 
standstill ? Mr. Montagu’s threat comes for that, Lord 
Reading and his Government are harder to us than 
even before. It had almost yielded. As to the public, 
there is a general distrust prevailing among the classes 
and the masses. Surely it is difficult to make men play 
things of the hour and their disgust and disappointment 
show how the fight was carried on in right earnest. 
Don't you perceive that it is a shock and that two such 
shocks must enervate the combatants altogether ? 

“Besides, I have heard the responsible Mussalmans 
talk of withdrawing co-operation even from the Hindus, 
The fight is religious with them. It is the 1 Jehad , I 
should say, Gocfs Command and the Prophet’s is no¬ 
joke to start and to stop the £ Jehad * at will. If the 
Hindus should retire, they say they must devise their 
own course. Will you take care to ease one heart that 
feels uneasy on this account ? 

It is impossible, to withhold sympathy from the 
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writer, His letter is typical of the attitude I saw re¬ 
flected ill Delhi, I have already given the assurance 
that Pundit Malaviyaji had nothing to do with the 
Bardoh decision. Nor have any ‘ far-fetched notions of 
non-violence ’ anything to do with it. The correspond¬ 
ent’s letter is the best justification for it To me the 
Bardoli decision is the logical outcome of the national 
pledge of limited non-violence. 1 entirely endorse the 
opinion that Swaraj is the nation’s goal,not non-violence. 
It is true that my goal is as much Swaraj as non¬ 
violence, because I hold Swaraj for the masses to be 
unattainable save through non-violence. But have I 
not repeatedly said in these columns that I would have 
India become free even by violence rather than that 
she should remain in bondage ? In slavery she is a 
helpless partner in the violence of the slave-holder. It 
is however true that I could not take part in a violent 
attempt at deliverance if only because I do not believe 
in the possibility of success by violence. I cannot pull 
the trigger against ray worst enemy. If I succeed in 
convincing the world of the supremacy of the law of 
non-violence and the futility of violence for the progress 
of mankind, the correspondent will find that India will 
have automatically gained her end. But I freely confess 
my utter inability to do so without first convincing India 
that she can be free only by non-violeut and truthful 
means and no other, 

I must further confess that what Mr. Montagu 
or Lord Reading would think of the decision did 
not concern me and therefore their threats do 
not perturb or affect me. Nor should they affect 
any non-co-opera tor. He burnt his boats when he 
embarked upon his mission. But this I know that if 
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India becomes non-violent in intent, word and deed, 
even the hearts of Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading .will 
be changed. As it is, marvellous rhough our progress 
has been in non-violent action, out hearts and our speech 
have not become non-violent. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Reading do not believe in the sincerity cf our profession 
nor in the possibility of sincere workers succeeding in 
creating a truly non-violent atmosphere. What is there¬ 
fore required is more and yet more non-violence 'in 
intent, word and deed." 

As for the people, I have little doubt that they will 
survive the purifying shock. I regard the present depres¬ 
sion as a prelude to steady progress, But should it 
prove otherwise, the truth of the Bardoli decision 
cannot be denied. It stands independent of public 
approval. God is, even though the whole world deny 
Him, Truth stands, even if there he no public support. 
It is self-sustained. 

I should be sorry, indeed, if responsible Mussulmans 
will not see the obvious corollaries of non-violence. In 
my opinion the light is as religious with Hindus as with 
Mussulmans. I agree that ours is a spiritual Me had.* 
But a ‘Jehad, has, tike all other wars, its strict restric¬ 
tions and limitations. The Hindus and Mussulmans 
sail in the same boat. The dissatisfaction is common 
to both and it is open to both to dissolve partnership 
with each other. Either or both may also depose me 
from generalship. It is purely .a partnership at will. 
Finally I assure the correspondent that when I find that 
I cannot carry conviction home to the people, f shall 
withdraw from the command myself. 

I invite the reader to study the leading article of 
the week on non-violence. The article became fairly 
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long even with a d'scussiin of the main principles, I 
did not therefore discuss the important side issues in it 
but reserved them for the Notes. 

Such for instance dTe the questions :— 

(lj When can even individual civil disobedience be 
resumed ? 

(2) What kind of violence will stop civil disobedi¬ 
ence f 

13) Is there rcom for self-defence in the limited 
conception of non-violence ? 

(4) Supposing the Musealmans or the Hindus 
secede, can a non-violent campaign be carried on by one 
community alone ? 

(5) Supposing Hindus and Mussalmans both reject 
me, what would become of my preaching ? 

I shall take the questions seriatim. Civil disobedi¬ 
ence, even individual civil disobedience-—requires a 
tranquil atmosphere. It must not be commenced till the 
workers have assimilated the spirit of non-violence and 
have procured a certificate of merit from the co-operators 
whether English or Indian, i\e. t till they have really 
■ceased to think ill of them. The surest test will be 
when our meetings are purged of intolerance and our 
writings of bitterness. Another necsssary test will be 
our serious handling of the constructive programme. If 
we cannot settle down to it, to me it will be proof 
positive of our disbelief in the capacity of non-violence 
to achieve the purpose. 

It is not every kind of violence that will stop 
civil disobedience, ] should not be dismayed by family 
feuds even though they may be sanguinary. Nor will 
the violence of robbers baffle me though they would be 
to me an indication of the absence of general puriliea 
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■jion. It is political violence which must stop civil 
■disobedience. Chatiri Chaura was an instance of political 
violence. It arose from a political demonstration which 
•vve should have avoided if we were not capable of 
conducting it absolutely peacefully. I d.d not allow 
Malabar and Malegaon to interrupt our course, because 
the Moplahs were a special people and they had not 
•come under the influence of non-violence to any appreci¬ 
able extent. Malegaon is more difficult, but there is 
-clear evidence that the chief non-co-operators had tried 
their best to prevent the murders. Nor was mass civil 
•disobedience imminent at the time. It could not interrupt 
individual civil disobedience elsewhere. 

The non-co-operator's pledge does not exclude the • 
■right of private self-defence. Non-co-operators are under 
prohibition as to political violence. Those, therefore, 
with whom non-co-operation is not their final creed, are 
certainly free to defend themselves or their dependents 
.and wards against their assailants. But they may not 
defend themselves against the police acting in discharge 
■of their duties whether assumed or authorised. Thus 
there was no right of self-defence under the pledge 
against Collectors who have, l hold, illegally belaboured 
volunteers. 

If one of the b'g communities secede from the 
■compact of non-violence, I admit that it is most difficult, 
though certainly not impossible, for one party only to 
■carry cn the struggle. That party will need to have an 
invulnerable faith in the policy of non-violence. But 
if one community does realise that India cannot gain 
Swaraj for generations through violent means, it can, 
by its consistently non-violent i.e., loving conduct, bring 
around all the opposing parties to its side. 



If both the parties reject me, I should keep my 
peace just as ever anti most decidedly .cany cn my 
propaganda of non-violence. I should then not be 
restricted as l am now. Then I should be-eoforcing my 
creed as to day 1 seem to be enforcing only the policy. 


A DIVINE WARNING * 

If a person commits a mistake for* the first time he 
is excused ; oniy the generous public forgives :o him 
the repetition of the error. But if he is responsible 
even on a third occasion for the same mistake, the 
public leaves him severely alone. If a man is deceived 
once or twice, he is thought a simpleton but if is ever 
being deceived, he is rightly condemned a fool. Mass 
Civil Disobedience at Bardoli has passed off ns a 
dream. God thought it fit in His supreme wisdom to 
dispose of my plans just at the moment when I thought 
that Mass Civil Disobedience could be commenced. 

There is nothing strange in this. In the Eamayana we 
see that Rama was banished to the wild forests when 
all was ready for his coronation. That has a lesson 
for us. We understand the true meaning of Swaraj 
only when we readily recognise the unreality of things 
which we had all along thought to be too true. It 
seems to roe that the attempt made to win Swaraj 
is Swaraj itself. The faster we run towards it, 

the longer seems to be the distance to be traversed. 

The same is the case with all ideals. When one 

goes in pursuit of truth, he finds that it is always binding 
his grasp because he sees now and then that what he 
once thought too true is no more than a fond illusion. 
The righteous man is always humble- He recognises 

* From the Nawjivan, January 1922, 







his shortcomings day by day. A Brahmacbari who 
seeks true Brahmacharyam, feels too often that the 
longing after wordly pleasures is still in him, making 
the attainment of his ideal almost impassible. He who 
seeks “Moksha” or deliverance experiences a similar 
feeling. All this explains the great “Nathi.” The 
sages who retired for tapas to the mountains and forests 
found themselves confronted with the “Nathi.” Some of 
the Maharishis had probably a glimpse of the truth. 

Swaraj is the attempt to win it. 

T am now convinced more firmly than over that 
Swaraj lies in our efforts to win it. Ahmedabad and 
Viramgaum committed excesses. So too did Amristar 
and Kasur. Satyagraha was then postponed because of 
those mob excesses. Last November I was eye-witness to 
the horrid outbreak at Bombay. Then too Mass Civil 
Disobedience was postponed. But the bitterest cup of 
humiliation was yet to come. Chaurt Chaura taught 
me the most valuable lesson. I do not know how much 
more is still in store for me. Now if people grow 
impatient and consider me a fool, it will not 
be their fault. Why should I meddle in their 
affairs, if I had not the capacity to understand 
their true nature ? I could not sit with folded arms 
allowing things to drift. I could not but make open 
confession of error when any occurred. I would prefer 
being deposed from leadership, to paying lip-homage to 
truth and allowing the spirit within me to get corrupt 
by the overpowering weakness of the flesh. “If the 
Rana gets angry the people will give me shelter, but 
no one can protect me from God’s wrath '* is the strain 
of Mirabai's song and this has a moral for the world. 
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We shall not court God’s disfavour. We must pay heed 
to His warnings. If we had persisted in Mass Civil 
Disobedience at Bardoli, in spite of Gorakhpur, 
there would have resulted immense harm to the 
public cause. We would have thrown aside truth and 
peace. The first condition to Mass Civil Disobedience 
at Bardoli was perfect peace in the other parts of the 
country. Bardoli would have sinned if it had proceeded 
with the campaign in violation of our solemn pledge. 

Keep Above Reproach. 

We need not feel impatient if some people ask 
whether such perfect peace is at all attainable. Those 
who argue in this strain, wish the abandonment of 
Satyagraha and'civility. We have to keep above the 
reproach of uncivilityt We should constitute ourselves 
the trustees of India’s honour anti it is incombent 
on us to see that no unrighteous or uncivil action 
is clone under cover of righteous or civil preten¬ 
ces. Bardoli kept peace and I maintained it. Both 
Bardoli and myself have done some service to the 
people. I think that by recanting my error, 1 have 
proved the fitness of a true servant. I am sure that the 
people will not lose strength but rise all the better for 
this confession. It is very true that God alone has 
rescued us from shame. I must have learnt a lesson 
from Madras but I did not. If a favourite of God does 
not take note of His warning by means of ordinary 
indications, the All-Merciful warns him by flare 
of trumpets and beat of drums and if he does 
not wake up even then He makes him realise the truth 
by thunder-storm. We have by doing the right thing 
put an end to imminent danger. 


A DIVINE WARNING 

We had to retrace our steps and we did it in *dJ 
humility* 

A man who strays from his path has to retrace his 
steps and arrive at the same place from where he missed 
the way. We were taking the downward path after 
the Working Committee passed the resolution on Civil 
Disobedience but.now we are climbing up. 

How love Punishes. 

But a mere recantation was not enough for me. More 
severe penance had to be undergone. I was seized rvith 
an immense mental pain, the moment I heard of the 
Gorakpur tragedy. Bodily punishment was indis¬ 
pensable to me, A fast of five days will not suffice to 
make up for all ray errors. 1 wished a fast of fourteen 
days, but friends persuaded me to limit it to five. The 
debtor who pays his full debt in time saves himself 
from future ruin. There must be no advertising of these 
•prayaschittas. But there is a reason for my making it 
public. The fast is a penance for me and punishment 
for the culprits of Chouri Chaura. Love can only 
punish by suffering. I warn the public by making my 
fast known to them. I have no other option. If any 
Non-Co-operator deceives me—I take the whole of 
India to be a Non-Co-opera ting body —let him take 
away my body. I still believe that India wants my 
bodily existence. I warn the people by torturing my 
physical frame not to cheat me. If India wills it let 
her get rid of me by abandoning non-violence. But as 
long as she accepts my services she must remain non¬ 
violent and truthful. , If the people will not heed this 
warning, 1 am determined to prolong this fast of five 
days into one of fifty and thus put an end to my life at 
the end of it. 
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INDIA IS AND MUST BE NON-VIOLENT 


I am writing this on the third day of my fast. My 
heart tells me that Hindus, Mussulmans. Sikhs, Jews, 
Christians, Parais and others can attain Swaraj, serve 
the Khilafat and redress the Punjab wrong only by 
truth and non-violence. If we abandon them we cannoi 
help others, not even Ghasi Mustapha Kemal Pasha. If 
two unequal? compete the weaker must either be killed 
or subdued. Even a grtani cannot change his nature at 
once. If the world were to act according to its true nature 
what can force do ? I am repeating the same old truth’ 
that India cannot attain Swaraj by physical force 
Even to entertain a hope that physical force will 
succeed amounts to violence India is by Nature non 
violent. Knowingly or unknowingly she is intent or 
Non-Co operation by means wholly non-violent and 
truthful. Nobody imitated the people of Ahmed abac 
and Viramgaum and none will imitate the mad people 
of CKauri-Chaura. Though violence is not in India's 
nature it has become a disease. Muslapha Kemal 
Pasha is using the sword, because the Truks are trained 
to violence and have been fighting for the last so many 
ceniuries. But India has been non-violent for thousands 
of years. We need not here discuss which nation 
adopted the right course. There is room for both viol¬ 
ence and non-violence in this wide world even as the 
soul and body find room in life. 

Now we must get Swaraj by the easiest and the 
shortest method. India cannot change her nature in a 
moment. I am firmly of opinion that it will take som; 
yugas to make India free by the sword. If the Indian 
Mussulmans will adopt Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s 
methods, I am sure they will corrupt Islam. There is 



more room for non-violence in Islam. Self-restraint 
occupies a higher position than anger and violence. 
India has been adhering to truth and Ahimsa for cen¬ 
turies. India's slavery should be preferred to her 
attaining freedom by abandoning truth and non¬ 
violence. Man cannot run to both the poles at the 
same time. We now see that Western methods are 
violent whereas it is proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the Eastern method is non¬ 
violent and righteous, England has now become the 
central point of Europe. India, has been the centre 
of all civil stations for centuries. Vet the world 
believes that England wields power and that India is 
still only a slave. Our attempt to-day is to get rid of 
slave mentality. If India succeeds in the attempt, it 
can only be by means of her ancient truth and non¬ 
violence. There is no country in the world which is 
inferior to India in physical prowess* Even little 
Afghanistan can subdue her. With whose help then 
does India wish to fight against England i* Is it with 
the help of Japan or Afghanistan ? India will then 
have to accept serfdom under any one who will help 
her in the fight. Therefore, if India wants to become 
free, she can only do so with God's help. God loves 
those who are truthful and non-violent. Hence the 
divine warning from Gorakhpur. It teaches us to get 
back, and to be more firm iq non-violence if we wish 
to have our cherished desires accomplished. 



ON THE EVE OF ARREST. 


“IF I AM ARRESTED.” 

[For months past the rumour of Mr. Gandhi's in pending arrest 
was in the air. Expecting the inevitable Mr, Gandhi had more 
than once written his final message. But in the first week of March 
the rumour became more widespread and intense. The stiffen¬ 
ing of public opinion In Engjaud and Mr, Montagu’s threat¬ 
ening speech in defence of bis Indian policy in the Commons, 
revealed the fact that the Secretary of State had already sanctioned 
Mr, Gandhi's prosecution. Charm Chaura and the Delhi decisions 
were presumably the immediate cause of Government's action on 
Mr. Gandhi. Realising that his arrest would not long be deferred, 
Mr, Gandhi wrote the following message in the Young India of 
March 9 :] 

The rumour has been revived that my arrest is 
imminent. It is said to be regarded as a mistake by 
some officials that I was not arrested when I was to be, 

on the 11th or 12th of February and that the 
Bardoli decision ought not to have been allowed to 
affect the Government’s programme. It is said, too, 
that it is now no longer possible for the Government 
to withstand the ever rising agitation in London for 
my arrest and deportation. I myself cannot see how 
the Government can avoid arresting me if they want a 
permanent abandonment of civil disobedience whether 
individual or mass. 

1 advised the Working Committee to suspend mass 
Civil disobedience at Bardoli because that disobedience 
would not have been civil, and if I am now advising 
a;l provincial workers to suspend even individual civil 




disobedience, it is because I know that any disobedience 
at the present stage will be not civil but criminal, A. 
tranquil atmosphere is an indispensable condition of 
civil disobedience, it is humiliating for me to discover 
that there is a spirit of violence abroad and that the 
Government of the United Provinces has been obliged 
to enlist additional police for avoiding a repetition of 
Chauri Chaura. I do not say that all that is claimed 
to have happened, has happened but it is impossible to 
ignore all the testimony that is given in proof of the 
growing spirit of violence in some parts of those 
provinces. In spite of my political differences with 
Pundit PTridayanatK Kunzru, 1 regard him to be above 
wilful perversion of truth, I consider him to be one of 
the most capable among public workers. He is not a 
man to be easily carried away. When, therefore, be 
gives an opinion upon anything, it immediately arrests 
my attention. Making due allowance for the colouring 
of his judgment by reason of his pro* Gov eminent attitude, 
I am unable to dismiss his report of thn Chauri Chaura 
tragedy as unworthy of consideration. Nor is it possible 
to ignore letters received from Zamindars and others 
informing me of the violent temperament and ignorant 
lawlessness in the United Provinces. I have before me 
the Bareilly report signed by the Congress Secretary, 
Whilst the authorities behaved like madmen and forgot 
themselves in their fit of anger, we are not, if that report 
is to be believed, without fault. The volunteer pro¬ 
cession was not a civil demonstration. It was insisted 
upon in spite of a sharp division of opinion in our own 
ranks. Though the crowds that gathered were not 
violent, the spirit of the demonstration was undoubtedly 
violent. It was an impotent show of force wholly 




unnecessary for our purpose and hardly a preclude to 
Civil disobedience. That the authorities could have 
handled the procession in a better spirit, that they 
ought not to have interfered with the Swaraj flag, that 
they ought not to have objected to the seizure of the 
Town Hall which "was town property as Congress 
offices in view of the fact that it had been so used for 
some months with the permission of the Town Council, 
is all very true. But we have ceased to give credit to 
the authorities for common or reasonable sense. On the 
contrary, we have set ourselves against them because 
we expect nothing but unreason and violence from 
them, and knowing that the authorities would act no 
better than they (lid, we should have refrained from all 
the previous irritating demonstrations. That the U. P. 
Government are making a mountain out of a mole hill, 
that they are discounting their own provocation and 
the provocation given by the murdered men at Chauri 
Chaura is nothing new. All that I am concerned with 
is that it is not possible for ns to claim that we have 
given them no handle whatsoever. It is therefore as a 
penance that civil disobedience has been suspended. But 
if the atmosphere clears up, if the people realise the full 
value of the adjective ‘civil’ and become in reality non¬ 
violent both in spirit and in deed, and if I find that the 
Government still do not yield to the people's will, I 
shall certainly be the first person to advocate individual 
or ma- ; s civil disobedience as the case may be, There 
is no escape from that duty without the people wishing 
to surrender their birthright. 

I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who are born 
fighters when they declaim against civil disobedience 
as if it was a diabolical crime to be punished with 
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exemplary seventy. If they have glorified armed 
rebellions and resorted to them on due occasions, why 
are many of them up in arms against the very idea of 
civil resistance V I can understand their saying t hat 
the attainment of a non-violent atmosphere is a 
virtual impossibility in India. I do not believe 
it, but 1 ran appreciate such an objection. What 
however is beyond my comprehension is the dead set 
made against the very theory of civil disobedience as if 
it was something immoral. To expect me to give up 
the preaching of civil disobedience is to ask me to give 
up preaching peace which would be tantamount to 
asking me to commit suicide. 

I have now been told that the Government are 
•compassing the destruction of the three weeklies 
which I am conducting, Vie,, Young India, Gujarati 
Nava Jtvan and Hindi Nava ■ Jivan, I hope that the 
rumour has no foundation. I claim that these three 
journals are insistently preaching nothing but peace and 
goodwill. Extraordinary care is taken to give nothing 
but truth as I find it, to the readers. Every inadvertent 
inacuracy is admitted and corrected. The circulation of 
all the weeklies is daily growing. The conductors are 
voluntary workers, in some cases taking no salary 
whatsoever and in the others receiving mere niamte- 
nence money. Profits are all returned to the subscribers 
in some shape or other, or are utilised for some construc¬ 
tive public activity or other, I cannot say that I shall not 
feel a pang if these journals cease to exist. But it is the 
easiest thing for the Government to put them out. The 
publishers and pi inters are all friends and co workers. 
My compact with them is that the moment Government 
asks for security, that moment the newspapers must stop. 
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I am conducting them upon the assumption that what¬ 
ever view the Government may take of my activities, 
they at least give me credit for preaching through these 
newspapers nothing but the purest non-voilence and 
truth according to my light*. ' 

I hope, however, that Whether the Government 
arrest rne or whether they stop by direct or indirect 
means the publication of the three journals, the public 
will remain unmoved. It is a matter of no pride or 
pleasure to me but one of humiliation that the Govern¬ 
ment refrain from arresting me for fear of an outbreak 
of universal violence and awful slaughter that any such 
outbreak must involve. It would be a sad commentary 
upon my preaching of, and upon the Congress and 
K hi la fat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration 
was to be a signal for a storm all over the country.. 
Surely, it would be a demonstration of India’s unreadi¬ 
ness for a peaceful rebellion. It would be a triumph 
for the bureaucracy, and it would be almost a final 
proof of the correctness of the position taken up by the 
Moderate friends, viz, that India can never be prepared 
for non violent disobedience, I hope therefore that the 
Congress and Khilafat workers will strain every nerve 
and show that all the fears entertained by the Govern¬ 
ment and their supporters were totally wrong. I promise 
that such act of self-restraint will take us many a mile 
towards our triple goal. 

There should therefore be no hctttats, no noisy 
demonstrations, no processions. I would regard the 
observance of perfect peace on my arrest as a mark of 
high honour paid to me by my countrymen. What I 
would love to see, however, is the constructive work of 
ihe Congress going on with clockwork regularity and 
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the speed of the Punjab express. I would love to see 
people who have hitherto kept back, voluntarily 
discarding all their foreign cloth and making a 
bonfire of it. Let them fulfil the whole of the 
constructive programme framed at Bardoli, and they 
will not only release me and other prisoners, but they 
will also inaugurate Swaraj and secure redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. Let them remember 
the four pillars of Swaraj : Non-violence, Hindu- 
Mosiem-Sikh-Parsi-Christian-Jew unity, total removal 
of untouchability and manufacture of hand-spun and 
hand-woven Khaddar completely displacing foreign 
cloth. 

I do not know that my removal from their midst 
will not be a benefit to the people. In the first instance 
the superstition about the possession of supernatural 
powers by rne will be demolished. Secondly, the belief 
that people have accepted the non co-operation pro¬ 
gramme only under my influence and that they have no 
independent faith in it will be disproved. Thirdly, our 
capacity for Swaraj will be proved by our ability to 
conduct our activities in spite of the withdrawal even of 
the originator of the current programme. Fourthly and 
selfishly, it will give me a quiet and physical rest, 
which perhaps I deserve. 





MESSAGE TO CO-WORKERS. 


[In the course of a letter addressed to the Genera! Secretary of 
the Congress a couple of days before his arrest, Mr. Gandhi wrote 
>is follows .— j 

You ask me for my future programme- I have 
just sent you a telegram as follows :— 

“ In Ahmedabad till Saturday; Surat Sunday; 
Monday; Bardoli Tuesday.’ 1 

But that is ' Government willing, ’for I have per¬ 
sistent rumours being thrust upon me that my leave is 
now more than overdue, and I am also told that I shall 
be relieved of my burdens inside of 7 days. Subject, 
therefora, to that happy contingency, you have the 
foregoing programme If I am arrested, I look to you 
and all who are out to keep absolute peace. It will be 
the best honour that the country can do me. Nothing 
would pain me more, m whatever jail I may find 
myself, than to be informed by my custodians that a 
single head has been broken by or on behalf of non¬ 
co-operators, a single man had been insulted or a single 
building damaged. If the people or the workers have 
at all understood rnv message, they will keep exemplary 
peace. I would certainly be delighted if in the night 
following iny arrest, there was throughout the length 
and breadth of India, a bonfire of ail foreign cloth 
voluntarily surrendered by the people without the 
slightest compulsion having been exercised, and a 
fixed determination to use nothing but khaddar, and 
till then in the glorious weather of India to wear 
nothing but a piece of loin-cloth, and in the case 
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of Mussulmans, the minimum required by religious 
obligation. I would certainly love to be told 
that there was a phenomenal demand for spinning 
wheels and that all workers who did not know hand¬ 
spinning had commenced it in right earnest. The more 
1 think over our future programme, and the more news 
1 get about the spirit of violence that has silently but 
surely crept into our ranks, the more convinced I am 
that even individual civil disobedience would be wrong. 
It would be much better to be forsaken by everybody 
and to be doing the right thing than fo be doing the 
wrong thing for the sake of boasting a large following. 
Whether we are few or whether we are many, so long 
as we believe in the programme of non-violence there 
is no absolution from the full constructive programme. 
Enforce it to-day, and the whole country is ready for 
mass civil disobedience tft-morrow. Fail in the effort, 
and you are not ready even for individual civil dis¬ 
obedience. Nor is the matter difficult. If all the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee and 
Provincial Congress Committees are convinced of the 
correctness of the premises I have laid down, it can be 
tloue. The pity of it is that they are not so convinced. 
A policy is a temporary creed liable to be changed, but 
while it holds good it has got to be pursued with 
apostolic zeal. 



MESSAGE TO KERALA. 



[The following message to Kerala was dictated by Mr. Gandhi 
an hour and a half before Iris arrest. It was addressed to Mr. 
a. Gupala Menon, Editor of “ Naveena Keralam".] 

The only message that I can send in the rnidst of 
overwhelming work is for both Hindus and Moplahs to 
realise their future responsibility, not to brood over the 
past. How to reach the Moplahs as also the class of 
Hindus whom you would want to reach through your 
newspaper Is more than I can say, but I know that 
Hindus should cease to be cowardly. The Moplahs 
should cease to be cruel. In other words, each party 
should become truly religious. According to the 
Sastras Hinduism is certainly not the creed of cowards. 
Equally certainly, Islam is not the creed of the cruel. 
The only way the terrible problem before you can be 
solved is by a few picked-Hindus and Mussulmans 
working away in perfect unison and with faith in their 
mission. They ought not to be baffled by absence of 
results in the initial stages, and if you can get together 
from among your readers a number of such men and 
women your paper will have served a noble purpose. 




AFTER THE ARREST. 


THE ARREST. 


Mr. Gandhi was arrested at the Satyagraha Ashram. Ahmed abaci 
mi Friday the lOch March, for certain articles published in 
his Young India. On the llth noon Messrs. Gandhi and 
Sankarlal Banker the publisher' were placed before Mr. Brown, 
Assistant Magistrate, the Court being held in the Divisional 
Commissioner’s Office at Sabi bah, 'I he prosecution was conducted 
by Kao Bahadur Girdbarilal, Public Prosecutor. The Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Ahmedabad, the first witness, produced the 
Bombay Coverment’s authority to lodge a complaint for four 
articles published in Young India , dated the 15th June, 192], 
entitled “Disaffection a Virtue", dated the vJbtb September, 
** Tampering with Loyalty” dated the ISth December, “The 
Puzzle and Its Solution" and dated the 23rd February 1922, 
** s haking the Manes." Two formal police witnesses were then 
produced. The accused declined to cross-examine the witnesses 

MR. GANDHI'S STATEMENT. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 53, fanner and weaver by profes¬ 
sion, residing at Satyagraha Ashram, Saharmati. said : 

I simply wish to state that when the proper time 
conies I shall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards 
the Government is concerned. It is quite true that I am 
the Editor of Young India and that the articles read in 
my presence were written by me and the proprietors 
and publishers had permitted me tc control the whole 
policy of the paper. 

The case then having been committed to the Sessions 
Mr. Gandhi was taken to the Saharmati jail where he 
was detained till the hearing which was to come off on 
March 18. 




THE MESSAGE OF THE CHARKA. 


[Mrs. Sarojml Naidu, who saw Mr. Gandhi in jail oil Saturday 
the 11th March brought the following message to Bombay from 
him:—] 

I do not want Bombay to mourn over the arrest of 
one of its mute Secretaries and myself but to rejoice 
over our rest. Whilst 1 would like an automatic res¬ 
ponse to all the items of Non-Co-operation, I would like 
Bombay to concentrate upon the “ charka and khaddar. 1 ’ 
The monied men of Bombay can buy all th- band spun 
and baudwoven * khaddar ’ that could be manufactured 
throughout India .-The Women of Bombay,if they really 
mean to do their share of work, should religiously spin 
for a certain time everyday for the sake of the country. 
I wish that no one will think of following us to jail. It 
would be criminal to court imprisonment till a complete 
non-violent atmosphere is attained. One test of such 
atmosphere will be for us to put the Englishmen and 
Moderates at ease. This can be done on ! y if we have' 
good-will towards them in spite of our differences. 




LETTER TO HAKIM AJMAL KHAN 


[The following letter was addressed by Mr. Gandhi to Hakim 
Ajmal Khan from the Sabarmaty Jail, dated the 12th March, 192.1.] 

My dear Hakimji, 

Since my arrest this is the first letter I have 
commenced to write after having ascertained that 
under the Jail Rules I am* entitled to write as many 
letters as I like as an tmder-tTtaJ prisoner. Of course 
you know that Mr. Shankerlal Banker is with me. I 
am happy that he is with me. Every one knows how 
near he has come to me—naturally, therefore, both of 
us are glad that we have been arrested together. 

■ write this to yon in your capacity as Chairman 
of the Working Committee and, therefore, leader of 
both Hindus and Mussulmans or better still, of all 
India. 

I write to yon also as one of the foremost leaders 
of Mussulmans, but above all I write this to yon as an 
esteemed friend. I have had the privilege of knowing 
you since 191.5. Our daily growing association has 
enabled me to seize your friendship as a treasure. A 
staunch Mussulman, you have shown in your own life 
what Hindu-Muslim unity means. 

We all now realise, as we have never before 
realised that without that unity we cannot attain our 
freedom, and I make bold to say that without that 
unity the Mussulmans of India cannot render the 
Khiiafat all the aid they wish. Divided, we must ever 
remain slaves. This unity, therefore, cannot be a mere 
policy to be discarded when it does not suit Us. We 
4T 
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can discard it only when we are tired of Swaraj, 
Hindu-Muslim unity must be our creed to last for all 
time and under all circumstances. 

Nor must that unity be a menace to the minorities 
—the Parsees, the Christians, the Jews or the powerful 
Sikhs. If we seek to crush any of them, we shall 
some day want to fight each other. 

! have been drawn so close to you chiefly because 
1 know that you believe in Hindu-Muslim unity in the 
full sense of the term. 

This unity in my opinion is unattainable without 
our adopting non-violence as a firm policy. I cal! it a 
policy because it is limited to the preservation of that 
unity. But it follows that thirty crores of Hindus 
and Mussulmans, united not for a time but for all time, 
can defy all the powers of the world and should con* 
aider it a cowardly act to resort to violence in their 
dealings with the English administrators. We have 
hitherto feared them and their guns in our simplicity. 
The moment we realise our combined strength, we 
shall consider it unmanly to fear them and, there¬ 
fore, ever to think of striking them. Hence am I 
anxious and impatient to persuade my countrymen 
to feel non-violent, not out of our weakness but 
out of our strength. But you and I know that we 
have not vet evolved the non-violence of the strong 
and we have not done so, because the Hindu- 
Muslim union has not gone much beyond the stage of 
policy. There is Still too much mutual distrust and 
consequent fear. 1 am not disappointed. The progress 
we have made in that direction is indeed phenomenal. 
We seem to have covered in eighteen months' time the 
work of a generation. But infinitely more is necessary. 
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Neither the classes nor the masses fee! instinctively 
; hat our anion is as necessary as the breath of our 
nostrils. 

For this consummation we must, it seems to ms, 
rely more upon quality than quantity, Given a suffi¬ 
cient number of Hindus and Mussulmans with almost a 
fanatical faith in everlasting friendship between the 
Hindu and the Mussulmans of India, we shall net be 
Ions before the unity permeates the masses. A few of 
ns must first clearly understand that we can make no 
headway without accepting non-violence in thought, word 
and deed for the full realisation of our political ambi¬ 
tion. I would, therefore, beseech you and the members 
of the Working Committee and the All-India Congress 
Committee to see that our ranks contain no workers who 
do not fully realise the essential truth 1 have en¬ 
deavoured to place before you. A living faith cannot be 
manufactured by the rule of majority. 

To me the visible symbol of All-India unity and, 
therefore, of the acceptance of non-violence as an in¬ 
dispensable means for the realisation of our political 
ambition is undoubtedly the Charka, i,e„ khaddar . 

I Only those who believe in cultivating a non-violent 
spirit and eternal friendship between Hindus and 
Mussulmans will daily and religiously spin. Universal 
hand-spinning and the universal manufacture and use of 
I hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar will be a substan¬ 
tial, if not absolute, proof of the real unity and non* 
I violence. And it will be a recognition of a living 
I kinship with the dumb masses. Nothing can possibly 
lunify and revivify India as the acceptance by All-lndia 
lof the spinning wheel as a daily sacrament and the 
Ikhaddar wear as a privilege and a duty. 
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Whilst, therefore, I am anxious that more title 
holders should give up their titles, lawyers law-courts, 
scholars the Government schools or colleges, the Coun¬ 
cillors the Councils and the soldiers and the civilians, 
their posts, I would urge the nation to restrict its acti¬ 
vity in this direction only to the consolidation of the 
results already achieved and to trust its strength to 
command further abstentions from association with a. 
system we are seeking to mend or end. 

Moreover, the workers are too few. I would not 
waste a single Worker to day on destructive work when 
we have such an enormous amount of constructive work- 
But perhaps the most conclusive argument against- 
devoting further time to destructive propaganda is the 
fact that li e spirit of intolerance which is a form of 
violence has never been so rampant as now. Co-opera- 
tors are estranged from us; they fear us. They say 
that we are establishing a worse bureaucracy than the 
existing one. We must remove every cause for such 
anxiety. We must go out of our way to win them to 
our side. We must make Englishmen safe from all 
harm from our side. 1 should not have to labour the 
point, if it was clear to every one as it is to you and to 
me that our pledge of non-violence implies utter humi¬ 
lity and goodwill even towards our bitterest opponent. 
This necessary spirit will be automatically realised, if 
only India will devote her sole attention to the work of 
construction suggested by me, 

I flatter rnyself with the belief that my imprison 
ment is quite enough for a long time Jo come. I believe 
in all humility that I have no ill-will against any one. 
Some of my friends would not have to be os non-violent 
as I am. But we contemplated the in pmorn ent of the 
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most innocent. If I may be allowed that claim, it is 
dear that I should not be followed to prison by any¬ 
body at all. We do want to paralyse the Government 
considered as a system, not however, by ntimidation 
but by the irresistible pressure of our innocence. In my 
opinion it would be intimidation to fill thejjails anyhow 
And why should more innocent men seek ^imprisonment 
till one considered to ,be the -most jinnocent has been 
found inadequate for the purpose. 

My caution against further courting&of imprison- 
ment does not mean that we are now to shirk imprison¬ 
ment, If the Government will take away every noa-viol- 
ent non-co-operator, I should welcome it. Only it should 
not be. because of our civil disobedience, defensive or 
aggressive. Nor, 1 hope, will tthe country fret over 
those who are in jail. It will do them and the country 
good to serve the full term of their imprisonment. Phey 
can be fitly discharged before thair time only by an 
act of the Swaraj Parliament. And I entertain an 
absolute conviction that universal adoption of khaddar 
is Swaraj. 

I have refrained from mentioning untouchability, I 
am sure every good Hindu believes that it has got to go. 
Its removal is as necessary as the realisation of Hiadu 
Muslim unity. 

I have placed before you a programme which is in 
my opinion the quickest arid the best. No impatient 
Khilafatist can devise a better. May God give you 
health and wisdom to guide the country to her destined 
goal. 

I am, Yours Sincerely, (Sd) M. K Gandhi. 



LETTER TO SHIM ATI URMILA DEVI 


[The following letter was addressed to Srimati Urmila. Devi,. 
ttar< Karma Mandir, Calcutta, from the Sabarmati jail, under 
date the 1 Stn instant.] 

My dear sister, 

You have neglected me entirely, But I know that 
you have done so to save my time. 

I want you to devote the whole of your time to 
nothing but charka and khaddar. It is the only visible 
symbol of peace, All-India Unity and our oneness with 
the masses including thesocalled untouchables. 

Please show this to Basanti Devi and Deshaban 
dhu. I hope he is well and strong. Prisoners cannot 
afford to be ill. 

You know of course that Shanks rial Banker is with 
me. 

With love to you all. 


INTERVIEW IN JAIL. 


[The Bombay Chronic rfe of March 14 published the following 
notes of an interview with Mr. Ganrlhi supplied by the Associated 
Press, Mr. Gordhandas J. Patel the Joint Honorary Secretary 
ot the Millownere Association and a Member of the Abmedabad 
Mills Tilak Swaraj Fund, in his private capacity, put a few queries 
to Mr. Gandhi.] 

N. C. O. MovkmjtnT. 

q.— Jn case you are convicted will the Non-Co 
operates movement be adversely affected? 








INTERVIEW IN JAIL 

A,—-The words -'in case" are inappropriate 
more harsh the punishment, the more strong wi 
Non-Co-operation movement be. This is my firm con’ 
vietion. 

q —After your conviction if Government resort to 
rigorous repressive measures, can any district or 
tahsil embark upon mass civil disobedience? 

—Certainly not. It is my emphatic advice th 
whatever repressive measures Government may adopt 
the. people should in no circumstances indulge in any 
movement of mass civil disobedience, 

q —What should be the next move of the nation 
now ? 

A.—The first and foremost duty of the nation is to 
keep perfect non-violence. Mutual ill-will and feelings 
of hatred among the different sections of people have 
taken such a strong root that constant effort to eradicate 
them is absolutely essential and the Non-Co -operators 
should take the lead, because their number is consider¬ 
able. There is a considerable lack of toleration, courtesy 
and forbearance amongst Non-Co operators and it is my 
firm belief ihat is the sole reason why our victory is 
delayed and that I regard the “charkha” as the most 
potent weapon to secure the required peace, courtesy etc. 
Hence I would only advice that the people should become 
immediately occupied with the ‘-charka’ and khaddar 
prepared therefrom. No sooner could we effect a com¬ 
plete boycott of foreign cloth and the use of hand-spun 
and hand woven “khaddar” than Swaraj is in hand and 
in consequence whereof, the doors of the jail would he 
automatically laid open and my companions and myself 
would be able to be out. I anxiously await such an 
auspicious occasion. 
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is your opinion in regard to the remarks 
made by Sir William Vincent against the AH Brothers ? 

A,—There is nothing new in it. The Brothers 
have given out in the clearest terms what they believed 
to he true. This is considered to be their greatest fault 
and I too am committing similar faults. For the same 
reason I regard them both as my real brothers. 

Mr, Montagu’s Resignation. 

q—W ill India suffer any barm in consequence of 
Mr. Montagu’s resignation ? 

A.—I certainly do not believe that there will be 
any harm. But Mr. Montagu certainly deserves credit 
for what he has done. 

Q.—Is there any logical connection between the 
political conditions of England and India as present ? 

A.—There certainly is such a connection. If the 
programme which I have laid down for India is carried 
through, it will produce a very salutary effect not only 
on the political situation cf England but on that of the 
whole world. 

G- W hat do you think of the coming Paris 
Conference ? 

A,—At present, I have no high expectation from 
that, as it is my firm belief that as long as India does 
not show completely the miracle of “ charkha ” the 
problem of Khilafat will not be properly solved. 

Q.—What are your instructions regarding the 
harmonious relations between the mill-hands and the 
capitalists of the place, in your absence P 

A.—Repose full confidence in Anusuya Bahen. 

Q.—What message do you send to the people of 
Ahmedabad ? 

A.—The people of Ahmedabad should take to 
M Khaddar ,f , preserve perfect unity and support the 
current movement. 




Q.-What 


LETTER TO MOULANA ABDUL BARI. 


[The following latter was written by Mr. Gandhi from the 
Ahroedabad jail soon after his arrest.] 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

Just now I am enjoying myself in my house of 
freedom. Hakimji and other friends are here. I feel 
your absence, hut that does not much worry me 
since we had ample discussion at Ajmer, I know 
that you will certainly, steadily stick to those 
principles that formed the subject of our talk. [ 
will earnestly request you to avoid making any 
speeches in the public. Personally after deep thought 
1 have come to the conclusion that if there is anything 
that can serve an effective and visible symbol of the 
Hindu-Muslim unity, it is the adoption of charka and 
pure khaddar dress prepared from hand-spun yarn by the 
rank and file of both the communities. Only universal 
acceptance of this cult can supply us with a common 
idea and afford a common basis of action. 

The use of khaddar cannot become universal until 
both the communities take to it. The universal adop¬ 
tion of charka and khaddar therefore would awaken 
India. It will also be a proof of our capacity to 
satisfy all our needs. Ever since the commencement 
of our present straggle we have been feeling the 
necessity of boycotting foreign cloth, I venture to 
suggest that when khaddar comes universally in use, 
the boycott of foreign cloth will automatically fellow. 
Speaking for myself, charka and khaddar have a 
special religious significance to me because they 





are a symbol of kinship between the members of 
both the communities with the hunger and disease- 
stricken poor It is by virtue of the fact that our 
movement can to-day be described as moral and 
economic as well as political. So long as we cannot 
achieve this little thing, 1 feel certain success is 
impossible. Again the khaddar movement can succeed 
only when we recognise non-violence as an essential 
condition for the attainment of Swaraj and Khilafat 
both. Therefore the khaddar programme is the only 
effective and successful programme that I can place 
before the country at present. I was so glad when you 
told me that you would begin to spin regularly when I 
be arrested. I can only say that every man, woman 
and child ought to spin as a religious duty till a 
complete and permanent boycott of foreign cloth is 
effected, the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs satisfactorily 
. redressed and the Swaraj attained. May I entreat you 
to use all your influence for popularising Charkha 
among your Muslim brethren. 


MESSAGE TO THE PAPSIS. 


[Mr. Gandhi addressed tbe following message lo the Parsees 
from the Sabarmati Jail through Mr. B.F. Bharucha f—] 

How can I forget to write to you ? Please tell my 
Parsee sisters and brothers never to lose faith in this 
movement. It is impossible for me to give up my 
confidence in them. There is no other programme before 
me than that of khadi and charkha, charkha and 
khadi. Hand-spun yarn must be as current among us 
as are small coins. To attain this object we can put on 
no other cloth than hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 
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So long as India is not able to do this much Civil 
Disobedience will be futile, Swaraj cannot be attained, 
and Kbilafat and the Punjab wrongs are impossible to 
be righted. If this conviction is driven home to you, 
kaep on turning out yarn and using khaddar, Be expert 
spinners. 

Bande Mataram from Mohandas. 


TRUTH OF THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

{The following letter was addressed by Mr. Gandhi to a devot¬ 
ed friend ] 

» Sabarmati Jail, 17th March 1922. 

My Dear Child, 

Well. I hope you were all happy over the news of 
my arrest. It has given me great joy, because it came 
just when I had purified myself by the Bardolt penance 
and was merely concentrating upon no experiment, but 
the proud work of khaddar manufacture, i.e. hand¬ 
spinning. I would like you to see the truth of the 
spinning wheel- It and it alone is the visible outward 
expression of the inner feeling for humanity If we iee. 
for the starving masses of India, we must introduce the 
spinning-wheel into their homes- We must, therefore, 
become experts and in order to make them realise the 
necessity of it we must spin daily as a sacrement. I* 
you have understood the secret of the spinning-wheel, 
if you realise what is a symbol of love of mankind you 
will engage in no other outward activity. If many 
people do not follow you, you have more leisure for 
spinning, carding or weaving. 

With love to you all. Bapu. 




LEXTER TO MR. ANDREWS. 


[The following letter was addressed by Mr. Gandhi to Mr. 
G. b, Andrews from Sabarmati Jail, in answer to a letter express* 
ing Oeap regret tbit on account of the railway strike, he was not 
able to leave his work and go to him before the trial was 
-aver /*—] 

Sabarmati Jail, March 17. 

My dear Chafiie, I have just got your letter. 
You were quite right in not leaving your work. You 
should certainly go to Gurudev, and be with him as 
long as ha needs you. 1 would certainly like your 
going to the Ashram (Sabarmati), and staying there 
a while, when you are free. But I would not expect 
you to see me in jail ; 1 am as happy as a bird ] My 
idea! of a jail life—especially that of a civil resister,— 
is to be cut off entirely from all connection with the 
outside world. lo be allowed a visitor is a privilege 
—a civil rests ter may neither seek, nor receive, a pri¬ 
vilege. The religious value of jail discipline is 
enhanced by renouncing privileges. The forthcoming 
imprisonment will be to me more a religious than a 
political advantage. If it is a sacrifice, I want it to be 
the purest. 

With love, Yours, Mohan. 



THE GREAT TRIAL. 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE COURT 


[The trial of Mr, Gandhi and ShankarJaJ Rauker took place at 
the Government circuit House-Ahmedabad, on Saturday the 18th 
March 1922 before Mr, C, N. Broomsfietd, J. C* S* District and 
Sessions judge, Ahniedabad, The trial opened at 12 noon* the 
Honorable Sir J, T, Strangmau, Advocate General* Bombay* 
conducting the prosecution. The accused were undefended, 

Tfao charges having been read out, the Judge called upon the 
accused to plead to the charge. He asked Mr, Gandhi whether he 
pleaded guilty or claimed to be tried. 

Mr. Gandhi : " I plead guilty to all the charge?, I observe 
that the King's name has been omitted from the charges and it has 
been properly omitted, 11 

The Judge? ; Mr. Banker do you plead guilty or do you claim 
to be tried?? 

Mr. Banker :— 41 I plead guilty/* 

The advocate general then began to urge the trial! His 
argument over, the Court asked Mr. Gandhi : 

11 Mr, Gandhi do you wish to make a statement on the question 
of sentence ? M 

Mr. Gandhi : M I would like to make a statement/’ 

Court; 41 Could you give it to me in writing to put it on 
record V* 

Mr. Gandhi : 11 1 shall give it as soon as t finish reading 

it/ 1 ] 

ORAL STATEMENT. 

' Before reading his written statement, Mr. Gandhi spoke a few 
words as introductory remarks to the whole statement* He said :J 
Before I read this statement, I would like to state, 
that I entirely endorse the learned Advocate*General's 
remarks in connection with my humble self. I think 
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^-- that he was entirely fair to me in all the statements 
that he has made, because it is very true and I have no 
desire whatsoever to conceal from this Court the fact 
that to preach disaffection towards the existing system 
of Government has become almost a passion with me. 
And the learned Advocate-General is also entirely in 
the right when he says that rny preaching of disaffec¬ 
tion did not commence with my connection with 
“Young India” but that it commenced much earlier, and 
in the statement that I am about to read it will be my 
painful duty fo admit before this Court that it commen¬ 
ced much earlier than the period stated by the 
Advocate-General. It is the most painful duty with me 
but I have to discharge that duty knowing the respon¬ 
sibility that rested upon my shoulders. 

And 1 wish to endorse all the blame that the 
Advocate-General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, Madras 
occurrences and the Chouri Choura occurrences. Thinking 
over these things deeply, and sleeping over them night 
after night and examining my heart I have come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible for me to dissociate 
myself from the diabolical crimes of Chouri Choura or 
the mad outrages of Bombay. He is quite right when 
he says that as a man of responsibility, a man having 
received a fair share of education, having bad a fair 
share of experience of this world, I should know the 
consequences of every one of my acts. I knew them. 

I knew that I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and 
if I was set free I would still do the same. I would be 
failing in my duty \i l do not do so. 1 have felt it this 
morning that I would have failed in my duty if I did not 
say all what I said here just now. I wanted to avoid 
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iolence. Non-violence is the first article of my faith. 
It is the last article of my faith. But I had to make my 
choice. I had either to submit to a system which I 
considered has done an irreparable harm to my country 
or incur the risk of the mad fury of my people 
bursting forth when they understood the truth 
from my lips, I know that my people have sometimes 
gone mad. I am deeply sorry for it; and I am, there¬ 
fore here, to submit not to a light penalty but to the 
highest penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I do not plead 
any extenuating act. 1 am here, therefore, to invite and 
submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon 
me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what 
appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, as I am just going 
to say iu my statement, either to resign your post or 
inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that the 
system and law you are assisting to administer are good 
for the people. I do not expect that kind of conversion. 
But by the time I have finished with my statement you 
wil1, P erba Ps, have a glimpse of what is raging within 
my breast to run this maddest risk which a sane man 


can run. 


WRITTEN STATEMENT. 

The following in the full text of the written state* 
ment which Mr. (Sandhi made before the court. 

I owe it perhaps to the Indian public, and to the 
public in England to placate which this prosecution is 
maio * y ta k® n up that I should explain why from a 
staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an 
uncompromising disaffectionist and Non-Co-operator. To 
■ he court too I should say why I plead guilty to the 
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charge of promoting disaffection towards the Govern¬ 
ment established by law in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in 
troubled weather. My first contact with British autho¬ 
rity in that country was not of a happy character. 1 
discovered that as a man and an Indian I had no rights. 
On the contrary I discovered that I had no rights as a 
man because I was an Indian. 

But I was not baffled, I thought that this treat¬ 
ment cf Indians was an excrescence upon a system that 
was intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the Govern 
ment my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising 
it fully where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its 
destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire 
was threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered 
my services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps 
and served at several actions that took place lot the 
relief of Ladysmith, Similarly in 1906 at the time 
of the Zulu revolt I raised a stretcher-bearer party and 
served till the end of the 1 rebellion • On both these 
occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in 
despatches. For my work in South Africa I was given 
by Lord Hardmge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
the war broke out in 1914- between England and Germany 
I raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London consist¬ 
ing of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly 
students. Its work was acknowledged by the authorities 
to be valuable. Lastty in India when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by 
Lord Chelmsford for recruits, 1 struggled at the cost a* 
my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response 
was being made when the hostilities ceased and 
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orders were received that no more, recruits were 
wanted. In all these efforts at service I was actuated 
by the belief that it was possible by such ser¬ 
vices to gain a status of full equality in the Empire for 
my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Act. a law designed to rob the people of ill real freedom. 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against 
it- Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with 
the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating 
in crawling orders, public Hoggings and other indescrib 
able humiliations. I discovered too that the plighted 
word of the Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India 
rf gardiug the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of 
Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of 
the foreboding and tbfe grave warnings of friends, at the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and 
working the NFontagu-Chelmsford - reforms, hoping that 
the Prime Minister would redeem his promise to the 
Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab wound would be 
healed and that the reforms inadequate and unsatisfac¬ 
tory though they were, marked a new era of hope in the 
life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat 
promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime 
was white-washed and most culprits went not only 
unpunished but remained in service and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue, and in some 
cases were even rewarded. I saw too that not only did 
the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were 
only a method of furthet draining India of her wealth 
and of prolonging her servitude, 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
46 
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British connection had made India more helpless than 
she ever was before, politically and economically. A 
disarmed India has no power of resistance against any 
aggressor it she wanted to engage in an armed conflict 
with him. So much is this the case that some of our 
best men consider that India must take generations 
before she can achieve the Dominion status. She has 
become so poor that she has little power of resisting 
famines. Before the British advent, India spun and 
wove in her millions of cottages just the supplement 
she needed for adding to her meagre agricultural 
resources. The cottage industry, so vita! fo2 India's 
existence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless and 
inhuman processes as described by English witnesses. 
Little do town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of Indians are slowly sinking to lifeless- 
ness. Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the 
work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the. masses. Little 
do they realise that the Government established by 
law in British India is carried on for this exploitation of 
the masses- No sophistry, no jugglery in figures can 
explain away the evidence the skeletons in many 
villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers 
of India will have to answer, if there is a God above* 
for this crime against humanity which is perhaps 
unequalled in history. The law itself in this country 
has been used to serve the foreign expoliter. My 
unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law 
cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-five 
per cent, of convictions were wholly bad. My 
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experience of political cases in India leads me to the 
conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted 
in love of their country. In nir sty-nine cases out of 
hundred, justice has been dented to Indians as against 
Europeans in the Courts of India. This is not an 
■exaggerated picture. It is the experience of almost 
every Indian who has had anything to do with such 
cases. In my opinion the administration of the law is 
thus prostituted consciously or unconsciously .for the 
benefit of the exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and 
their Indian associates in the administration of the 
country do not know that they are engaged in the crime 
I have attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many 
English and Indian officials honestly believe that they 
are administering one of the best systems devised in the 
world and that India is making steady though slow 
progress. They do not kuow that a subtle but effective 
system of terrorism and an organised display of force 
on the one hand and the deprivation of all powers of 
retaliation or self-defence on the other have emascula¬ 
ted the people and induced in them the habit of 
simulation. This awful habit has added to the ignorance 
and the self-deception of the administrators. Section 
124-A under which I am happily charged is perhaps 
t he prince among the political sections of the Indian 
Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of 
the citizen. Affection cannot be manufactured or 
regulated by law. If one has no affection for 
a person or thing one should be free to give rbe 
fullest expression to his disaffection so long ns he 
does not contemplate, promote or incite to violence. 
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But the section under which. Mr. Banker aiul I 
are charged is one under which mere promotion of 
disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of the 
cases tried under it, and I know that some of the most 

loved of India's patriots have been convicted under it. 

I consider it a privilege therefore, to be charged under 
it. I have endeavoured to give in their briefest outline 
the reasons for my disaffection. I have no personal 
ill-will against a ny single administrator, nine a le^s. 
can I have any disaffection towards the King’s person. 
But I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a 
Government which in its totality has done more harm 
to India than any previous system. India is less manly 
cmder the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have 
affection for the system. And it has been a precious 
privilege for me to be able to write what I have m 
the various articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact I believe that f have rendered a service to 
India and England by showing in Non-Co operation the 
way out of the unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion, non-co-operation with evil is as 
much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to tha evildoer. I am endeavouring to show 
to my countrymen that, violent non-co-operation only 
multiplies evil and that as evil can only be sustained by 
violence, withdrawal of support of evil requires com¬ 
plete abstention from violence. Non-violence implies 
voluntary submission to the penalty for non-co-opera¬ 
tion with evil.* I am here, therefore, to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is deliberate crime and what 
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appears to me to be the highest doty of a citizen, The 
only course open to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves 
from evil if you feel that the law you are called upon to 
administer is an evil and that in reality 1 am innocent, or 
to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that 
the system and the law you are assisting to administer 
are good for the people of this country and that rny 
activity is therefore injurious to the public weal. 

THE JUDGMENT- 

\ After Mr . G&ndhi had made his statement Mr* 
Broomfield the Sessions Judge > pronounced the following 
judgment :] 

Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task easy one way by pleading 
guilty to the charge. Nevertheless, what remains namely, the- 
determination of fojust sentence is perhaps as difficult a proposition 
as a judge in this country could ha-e to face The law is no 
respecter oi persons. Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a diff erent category from any person I 
hay© ever tried or ain Kkedy to hive to try. It world foa impos¬ 
sible to ignore the fact that in the eyes of millions of your country¬ 
men you are a great patriot and a great leader. Even those who 
differ from you in politics look upon you as a man of high ideate 
and of noble and even saintly life. 1 have to deal with you in 
one character only* It its not my duty and I do not presume to 
judge or criticise you in any other character. It is my duty to 
judge you as a man subject to the law who has by his own admis- 
sion broken the !uw and committed, what to an ordinary man 
must appear to be, grave offences against the State, I do not 
forget that you have consistently preached against violence and 
that you have on many occasions, as I am willing to believe, done 
much to prevent violence. But having regard to the nature of 
political teaching aud the nature of many of those to whom it was 
addressed bow you could h-ve continued to believe that violence 
would not be the inevitable consequence, it passes my capacity to 
understand- There are probably few people in India who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it Impossible for any 
Government to leave you at liberty. But it is so- I am trying to 
bahmee what is due to you against What appears to me to be neces¬ 
sary in the Interest of the public, and I propose in passing sentence 
to follow’ the precedent of a case in many respects similar to this 
ca c that was decided some twelve years ago. I mean the case 
against Mr. Bal Gaugadhar Titak under the same section- The 
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sentence that was passed upon him as it finally stood wag a sentence 
of simple imprisonment'for six years. You will not consider it 
unrea sonable I think, that you should! be classed with VTr. Tilak, 
Tfcst is a serttenca of two years’ simple imprisonment on each 
count of the charge, six years in all which I fee! it my duty to pass 
npou you : and 1 should like to say in doing so that if the coar.se of 
events in India should make it possible for the Government to 
reduce the period and release yon no one will be better pleased 
than T. 

IBP.. GANDHI’S REPLY. 

[After the Judge had -pronounced sentence. Mr. 
Gandhi saidi\ I would say one word since you 
have done me the honour of recalling the trial of 
the late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Cilak, t just 
want to say that I consider it to be the proudest privi¬ 
lege and honour to be associated -with his name. 'So 
far as the sentence itself is concerned I certainly con¬ 
sider that it is as light as any judge would inflict on me 
and so far as the whole proceedings are concerned I 
must say that I could not have expected greater 
courtesy* 

MESSAGE TO THE COUNTRY. 


[After sentence- and . before he left the court 
Mr. Gandhi asked the General Secretary of the Congress 
who was near him to convey to the country the following 
message:] 

" I am delighted that heavenly peace reigned 
supreme throughout the country during the last six days. 
If it continues to the end of the chapter, it is bound to 
be brief and illuminating.” 







JAIL LIFE IN INDIA. 

THE MEANING OF THE IMPRISONMENTS.* 

[We have in the early part of the book given Mr* Gandhi’s 
j&U experiences in South Africa. From time to time in the 
columns of India Mr Gandhi referred to the treatment of 

prisoners in Indian jails and as non-cooperators sought imprison* 
merit in their hundreds in Hie closing week of 1921* Mr Gandhi 
had occasion to refer again and again to jail discipline aud the 
way that non -co-operators should conduct themselves within the 
prrson walls. The following articles and nates were written for 
the guidance of his followers and much interest centres on 
the essay on the M Modei Prisoner 1 ' in view of the fact that Mr. 
Gandhi himself is undergoing his prison experience in India. 
It was characteristic of Mr, Gandhi too that when Devadas his 
youngest son and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari visited him in the 
Err ay ad a jail he told them that his prison life should not be made 
the subject of discussion in the press. Having courted imprison- 
menfc he would not complain o£ the treatment* bur quietly and 
cheerfully bear the sufferings in the .true spirit oi the Satyagr&hi, 
It was in this; spirit too that he wrote to his friend Mr. Andrews 
that his ideal of a prison Hfe was to be completely cot oft" from 
the world during the period of incarceration.] 

HUNGER STRIKE. 

I cannot sufficiently warn non-co-operation prisoners 
against the danger of hastily embarking upon hunger 
strikes in their prisons* It cannot be justified as a 
means for removing irksome gaol restrictions* For a 
gao! is nothing if it does not impose upon us restrictions 
which we will not submit to in ordinary life. A hunger 
stnke would be justified when inhumanity is practised, 
food issued which offends one's religious sense or which 
* Young India y Nov, 8, 1921. 
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is unfit for human consumption. It would be rejected 
when it is offered in an insulting manner.. In other 
words it; should be rejected when acceptance would 
prove us to be slaves of hunger. 

WHY SUFFER. 

Let there be no mistake about the meaning of these 
imprisonments. They are not courted with the object 
of embarrassing the Government, though as a matter of 
fact t hey do. They are courted for the safe of dis¬ 
cipline and suffering. They are courted because 
we consider it to be wrong to be free under a 
Government we hold to ha wholly bad. No stone 
should be left unturned by us to make the 
Government realise that we are in no way amenable 
to its control. And no Government has yet tolerated 
such open defiance however respectful it may he. It 
might safely therefore be said that if we are yet outside 
the prison walls, the cause lies as much with us as 
wiji th< Government. We are moving cautiously in 
6ur corporate capacity. We are still voluntarily 
obeying many of its laws. There was, for instance 
nothing to prevent me from disregarding the Madras 
Government’s order and courting arrest, but I 
avoided it. There is nothing to prevent me save my 
prudence or weakness from going without permission 
‘imo the barracks and being arrested for trespass. 1 
certainly believe the barracks to be the nations 
property and not of a Government which I no longer 
recognise as representative of the people. Thus there 
is an apparent inconsistency between the statement on 
the one hand that it is painful to remain outside die 
the prison walls under a bad Government and this 
deliberate avoidance, on the other hand of arrest upon 
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grounds which are not strictly moral but largely 
expedient. We Unis avoid imprisonment, because 
first we think that the nation is not ready for complete 
civil revolt, secondly we think that the atmosphere 
of voluntary obedience and non-violence has not been 
firmly established, and thirdly we have not done any 
constructive corporate work to inspire self-confidence. 
We therefore refrain from offering civil disobedience 
amounting to peaceful rebellion, but court imprisonment 
merely in the ordinary pursuit of our programme and 
in defence of complete freedom of opinion and action 
short of revolt. 

Thus it is clear that our remaining outside the 
gaols of a bad government has to be justified upon very 
exceptional grounds, and that our Swaraj is attained 
when we are in gaol or when we have bent the Govern¬ 
ment to our will. Whether therefore the Government 
feel embarrassed or happy over our incarceration, the 
only safe and honourable place for us is the prison. 
And if this position be accepted, it follows that when 
imprisonment comes to us in the ordinary discharge of 
our duty, v/e must feel happy because We feel stronger, 
because we pay the price of due preformance of duty 
And if exhibition of real strength is the best propaganda t 
we must believe that, every imprisonment strengthens 
the people and thus brings Swaraj nearer. 

SOMETHING STRIKING. 

But friends whisper into my ears, v/e must do 
something striking when the prince comes. Certainly 
not for the sake of impressing him. certainly not for the' 
sake of demonstration. But 1 xvould use the occasion 
of his imposed visit for stimulating us into greater 
activity. That would constitute the most glorious 
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impression upon the Prince and the world, because 
we would have made an impression upon ourselves. 
The shortest way to Swaraj lies through self- 
impression, self-expression and self-reliance, hoth 
corporate and individual J would certainly love the 
idea of filling the gaols before the Prince arrives, 
but I see no way to it except after very vigorous 
Swadeshi. There is great progress undoubtedly in 
that direction, but there is not revolutionary or 
lightning speed. Arithmetical progression will not 
answer, geometrical progression is absolutely necessary, 
It is not enough for us to be washed by the Swadeshi 
spirit, we must be flooded with it. Then thousands of us 
involuntarily, as if by a common impulse, will march 
forward to civil disobedience. To-day we are obliged 
very rightly to measure eyery step for want of confidence. 
Indeed I do not even feel sure that thousands of us are 
ready to suffer imprisonment, or that we have so far 
understood the message of non-violence as never to be 
ruffled or goaded into violence. 

R REST CORE. 

And prisons have lost their terror for the people. 
Hardly a non-co-operator save in one or two cases has 
betrayed the slightest hesitation to go to gaol. On the 
contrary the majority have regarded it as a rest cure. 
Given an atmosphere of non-violence, — a prime 
necessity,-disappearance of fear of gaol and greater 
activity by reasons of imprisonments, and we have 
an ideal state for the establishment of Swaraj. 

THE LOGICAL RESULT. 

The logical result of all this reasoning is that we 
must quickly organise ourselves for courting arrests 
wholesale, and that not rudely, roughly or blusteringl y s 
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courteously, humbly, prayerfully, and courageously*. 
By the end of December every worker must find 
himself in gaol unless he is specially required in the 
interest of the struggle not tp make the attempt. Lot 
it be remembered, that in civil disobedience we 
precipitate arrests and therefore may keep few outside 
the attempt. 


REQUISITE CONDITIONS 


Those only can take up civil disobedience, who 
believe in willing obedience even to irksome laws impo¬ 
sed by the state so long as they do not hurt their 
conscience or religion, and are prepared equally will¬ 
ingly to suffer the penalty of civil disobedience. Dis 
obedience to be civil has to be absolutely non-violent. 
The underlying principle being the winning over of 
the opponent by suffering, *<e, t love. 


WORK IN GAOLS* 


An esteemed friend asked me whether now chat the 
Government have provided an opportunity for hundreds 
to find themselves imprisoned and as thousands are 
responding, will it not be better for the prisoners to 
refuse to do any work in the gaols at all? 1 am afraid 
that suggestion comes from a misapprehension of the 
moral position. We are not out to abolish gaols as an 
institution. Even under Swaraj we would have our 
gaols. Our civil disobedience therefore must not be 
carried beyond the point of breaking the unmoral laws 
of the country. Breach of the laws to be civil assumes 
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he strictest and willing obedience to the gaol discipline 
because disobedience of a particular rule assumes a 
willing acceptance of the .sanction provided for its 
breach. And immediately a person quarrels 'both with 
the rule and the sanction for its breach, he ceases to be 
civil and lends himself to the precipitation of chaos and 
anarchy. A civil resister is, if one may be permitted 
such a claim for him, a philanthropist and a friend of 
the state. An anarchist is an enemy of the state and is 
therefore a misanthrope. I have permitted myself to 
use the language of war because the so called constitu¬ 
tional method has become so utterly ineffective. But 
I hold the opinion firmly that civil disobedience is the 
purest type of constitutional agitation. Of course it 
becomes degrading and despicable if its civil, f.e„ 
non violent character is a mere camouflage* If the 
honesty of non-violence be admitted, there is no warrant 
for cotide m a a ti on even of the ft ercest d i sohed i en ce 
because of the likelihood of its leading to violence. No 
big or swift movement can be carried on without bold 
risks and life will not be worth living if it is not 
attended with large risks. Does not the history of the 
world show that there would have been no Romance in 
life if there had been no risks? It is the clearest proof 
of a deg nerate atmosphere that one finds respectable 
people, leaders of society raising their hands in horror 
and indignation at the slightest approach of danger or 
upon an outbreak of any violent commotion. W"e do 
warn. 10 drive out the beast in man, but we do not want 
on that account to emasculate him. And in the process 
of finding his own status, the beast in him is.bound now 
and again to pv t up his ugly appearance. As I have 
often stated in these pages what strikes me down is not 



the sight of blood under every conceivable circumstance. 

It is blood spilt by the non-co-operator or his supporters 
in breach of his declared pledge, which paralyses me 
as 1 know it ought to paralyse every honest non co- 
operator. 

Therefore to revert to the original argument, as 
civil resisters we are bound to guard against universal 
indiscipline. Gaol discipline must be submitted to until 
gaol Government itself becomes or is felt to be corrupt 
and immoral. Bat deprivation of comfort, imposition 
oi restriction and such other inconveniences do not 
make gaol Government corrupt. It becomes that 
wher prisoners are humiliated cr treated with 
inhumanity as when they are kept in filthy dens 
or are given food unfit for human consumption. 
Indeed, I hope that the conduct of non-co-opera¬ 
tors in the gaol will be strictly correct, dig hi tied and 
yet submissive. We must not regard gaolers and 
warders as our enemies but as fellow human beings not 
utterly devoid of the human touch. Our gentlemanly 
behaviour is bound to disarm all suspicion or bitterness. 

I know that this path of discipline on the one hand and 
fierce defiance on the other is a very difficult path, but 
there is no royal road to Swaraj. The country has 
deliberately chosen the narrow and the straight path. 
Like a straight line it is the shortest distance. But 
even as you require a steady and experienced hand to 
draw a straight line, so are steadiness of discipline and * 
firmness of purpose absolutely necessary if we are to 
walk along the chosen path with an unerrring step. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that ; t is not 
going to he a bed of roses for any of the civil resisters. 
And my head reels and the heart throbs when I recall 



the lives of Motila! Nehru and C. R. Das in their 
palatial rooms surrounded by numerous willing 
attendants and by every comfort and convenience that 
money can buy and when 1 think of what is in store for 
them inside ihe cold unattractive prison walls where 
they will have to listen to the clanking of the prisoner’s 
chains in the place of the sweet music of their drawing 
rooms. Rut I steel my heart with the thought that it is 
the sacrifice of just such heroes that will usher in 
Swaraj. The noblest of South Africans, Canadians 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans have had to undergo 
much greater sacrifices than we have mapped out for 
ourselves. 

A MODEL~*PRISONER„* 

Should non-co-operators shout Bande Mataram 
inside jail against jail discipline which may excite 
ordinary prisoners to violence, should non co-operators 
go on hunger strike for the improvement of food or other 
conveniences, should they strike work inside jails on 
hartal days and other days? Are non-co-operators entitled 
to break rules of jail discipline unless they affect their 
conscience? Such; is the text of a telegram I received 
from a non co operator friend in Calcutta. From another 
part of India when a friend, again a non-co-operator, 
heard of the indiscipline of non-co-operator prisoners, 
he asked me to write on the necessity of observing jail 
discipline. As against this I know prisoners who are 
scrupulously observing in a becoming spirit all the 
discipline imposed upon them. 

It is necessary, when thousands are going to jail 
to understand exactly the position a non-co-operator 
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prisoner can take up consistently with his pledge of 
non-violence. Non-co-operation when its limitations 
are not recognised, becomes a licence instead of being 
a duty and therefore becomes a crime. The dividing 
line between right and wrong is often so thin as to 
become indistinguishable. But it is a line that is 
breakable and unmistakable. 

What is then the difference between those who 
find themselves in jails for being in the right and 
those who are there for being in the wrong ? Both 
wear often the same dress, eat the same food and are 
subject outwardly to the same discipline. But whilst the 
latter submit to discipline most unwillingly and would 
commit a breach of it secretly, and even openly if they 
could, the former will willingly and to the best of their 
ability conform to the jail dsciplinc and prove worthier 
and more serviceable to their causa than when they are 
outside. We have observed that the most distinguished 
among t he prisoners are of greater service inside the jails 
than outside. The coefficient of service is raised to the 
extent of the strictness with which jail discipline is 
observed, 

.Let it be remembered that we are not seeking to 
destroy jails as such, I fear that we shall have to 
maintain jails even under Swaraj. It will go hard with 
us, if we let the real criminals understand that they 
will be set free or be very much better treated when 
Swaraj is established. Even in reformatories by which 
I would like to replace every jail under Swaraj.discipline 
will be exacted. Therefore we really retard the advent 
of Swaraj if we encourage indisciplines Indeed the swift 
programme of Swaraj has been conceived on the 
supposi lion that we being a cultured people are capable 
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of evolving high discipline within a. short time. 

Indeed whilst on the one hand civil disobedience 
authorises disobedience of unjust laws or un moral laws 
of a state which one seeks to overthrow, it requires 
meek and willing submission to the penalty of dis¬ 
obedience and therefore cheerful acceptance of the jail 
discipline and its attendant hardship?, 

It is now therefore clear that a civil resistor’s 
resistance ceases and his obedience as resumed as soon 
as he is under confinement. In confinement he claims no 
privileges because of the civility of his disobedience. 
Inside the jail by his exemplary conduct he reforms 
even the criminals surrounding him, he softens the 
hearts of jailors and others in authority. Such meek 
behaviour springing from strength and knowledge 
ultimately dissolves the tyranny of the tyrant, Tt is for 
this reason that I claim that voluntary suffering is the 
quickest and the best remedy for the removal of abuses 
and injustices 

It is now manifest that shouts of Bande M a tar am 
or any other in breach of jail discipline are unlawful 
for a non-co-operator to indulge in. It is equally un¬ 
lawful for him to commit a stealthy breach of jail 
regulations. A non-co-operator will do nothing to 
demoralise his fellow prisoners. The only occasion 
when he can openly disobey jail regulations or hunger- 
strike is when an attempt is made to humiliate him or 
when the warders themselves break, as they often do, 
the rules for the comfort of prisoners or when food that 
is unfit for human consumption is issued as it often is* 
A. case for civil disobedience also arises when there is 
interference with any obligatory religious practice. 
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A CONFESSION OF FAITH 

[The following is an extract from a letter addressed 
by Mr, Gandhi to a friend in India in 1909 :— J 

(1) Thera i@ no impassable barrier between East and 

Weal. 

(2) There ia no such thing as Western or .European 
civilization, but there ia a modern oiviiization which :8 
purely material, 

(3) The people of Barone, before they ware touohad 
by modern civilization, had much in common with the 
people of the East; anyhow the people of India, and even 
to day Europeans who are not touched by modern 
civilization, are far better able to mis with Indiana toan 
tbe offspring of that civilization. 

(4) It is not the British people who are ruling Ihdia> 
but it is modern civilization, through its nulwaye, tele* 
graph, telephone* and almost every invention which has 
been claimed to be a triumph of civilization. 

(51 Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cities of 

India are the real plague spots- 

(6) If British role were replaced to-morrow hy 
Indian rule based on modern methods, India would be no 
better, except that she would he able then to retain some 
of the money that ia drained away to England ; but then 
India would only become a second or Sfth nation of 

Europe or America, 
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(7) East and West can only really meeb when the 
W(jst has thrown overboard modern civilization, almost 
io its entirety They can also seemingly meet when East 
baa also adopted modern civilization, bub that meeting 
would be an armed truce, oven as it is bet ween» say, 
Germany and England, both of which natious are living 
iu she Hall of .Death in order to avoid being devoured the 
ODe by the ojtber, 

(8) It is simply impertinence for any man or any body 
o( men to begin or to non template reform of the whole 
world. To attempt to do so by means of highly artificial 
and speedy locomotion, is to attempt the impossible, 

(9) Increase of material ootaforfcs, it may be gener¬ 
ally laid down, does not io any way whatsoever conduce 
to moral growth. 

(10) Medical soienae ia the concentrated essence of 
h'aok magic, Quackery is infinitely preferable to what 
passes for high medical Bkill, 

(U) Hoe pit ala are the instruments that the Devil 
has been using for bis own purpose, in order to keep bis 
hold on bis kingdom, They perpetuate vice, mtaery and 
degradation and real slavery, I was entirely off the track 
when I considered that I should receive a medical train¬ 
ing, It would be sinful for me in any way whatsoever to 
take part in the abominations that go on in tbs hospitals. 
If there were no hospitals for venereal diseases, or even 
for consumptives, we should have leas consumption, and 
less sesuai vice amongst 

(12) India’s salvation consists in unlearning whab 
sbo has learnt during the paab fifty years, Tne railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and auob like have 
all to,go, and the so-oalled upper classes have to learn to 
live consciously •and religiously and deliberately tha 
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peasant life, knowing it to be a life giving true 
happiness. 

(13) India should wear no maohma-rnacia clothing 
whether it comes out of European mills or Indian mills. 

(Id) England can help India to do this and then 
•she will have justified her hold on India. There seems 
to bo many in England to-day who think likewise, 

(13) Thera was true wisdom in the sagas of old 
having so regulated society as to limit the material condi¬ 
tion of the people : the rude plough of perhaps .five 
thousand years ago is the plough of the husbandman to¬ 
day. Therein lies salvation.- People live long under such 
conditions, in comparative peace much greater than 
Europe has enjoyed after having taken up modem 
activity, and I feel that every enlightened mao. certainly 
every Englishman, may, if ha chooses, learn this truth 
-and act according to it. 

It is thei true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost definite conclusions As 
a passive resistor, 1 am upoonceroad whether auoh a 
gigantic reformation, shall I call it, oan be brought about 
among people who find fchtsir satisfaction from the present 
mad rush, If I realize the truth of it, I should rrjoiee 
in following it, aod therefore I could not wait until the 
whole body of people had commenced. All of us who 
think likewise have to take the necessary step, and the 
rest, if we are in the right, must follow. The theory is 
there: our practice will have to approach it aa much as 
possible. Living in the midst of the rueh> wo may not be 
able to shake ourselves free from, all taint- Everytime 
I get into a railway oar or use a motor-bus, I know 
that I am doing violence So my sense of wbab is right. I 
do not figtpr the logical result on that basis.. The visiting ofc 
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England is bad, and any cooaraaniaatiau between South 
Africa and India by means of aoeau-grey-hounds 
is also bad and so on. You and l oan, and may outgrow 
these things in oar present bodies, bub the chief thing ia 
bo pub our theory right. You will be seeing there all sorts 
ami conditions of man. I, therefore, feel that I should no 
longer withhold from you what I call the progressive 
etep I have taken mentally* If you agree with me, then 
it will be your duty to tell the revolutionaries and every* 
body elsa that the freedom they want, or they thinlr 
they want, is nob to be obtained by killing people or 
doing violence, but by setting themselves right aud by 
becoming and remaining truly Indian' Than the British 
rulers will ha servants and not masters, They will be 
trustees, and not tyrants, and they will live in perfect 
peaoe with the whole of the inhabitants of India. The 
future, therefore, lias nob with the British race, bub with 
the Indiana themselves, and if they have sufficient self- 
abnegation and abstemiousness, they can tuaka them¬ 
selves free this very moment, and when we have arrived 
in India at the simplicity wbioh is still ours largely and 
which was ours entirely until a few years ago.it will still 
he possible for the bast Indians and the begfc Europeans 
to Bee one another throughout the length and breadth of 
India and act as the leaven. When there was uo rapid 
locomotion, teachers and preaohors went on foot, from one 
and of the country to the other) braving all dangers, noa 
for recruiting their health (though all that followed from 
their trampe), bub for the sake of humanity. Thau were 
Bananas and other places of pilgrimage the holy cities,, 
whereas to-day they are an abomination. 

You will recolleot you used to rate me for talking to 
iny children in Gujarati. I now feel more and more coo- 
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Yihced that I was absolutely right in refusing to talk to 
’thpra io English, Fancy a Gujarati writing to another 
Gujavati in English, which, as you would properly say,;, 
he mispronounces, and writes ungrammatically, X should 
certainly never commit the ludicrous blunders In writing 
Gujarati that I do in writing or speaking English, I 
lb ink that when I speak in English bo an Indian ora 
foreigner, I in a measure unlearn the language, II I 
want to learn it well, and if I want to attune my ear to 
it, I can only do bo by balking to an Englishman and by 
listening to an Englishman speaking. 


PASSIVE RESISTERS IN THE TOLSTOY FARM 

[Writing to a friend from the Tolstoy Farm , where 
■he was living with a number of passive r ms ter s' families’ 
Mr. Gandhi says touching manual labour ;—] 

I prepare the bread that is required on the farm. 
The general opinion about ib is that it is well made, 
ManiirtI and a few other-* have learnt how to prepare it, 
"We put in no yeast and no baking powder, We grind 
our own wheat, We have juBt prepared some mar¬ 
malade from the oranges grown on the farm. I 
have also learnt how bo prepare oorome! coffee. 
It can ha given as a beverage even bo babies. The 
passive resistors on the farm have given up the 
use of tea and coffee, and taken to coromel coffee pre¬ 
pared on the farm, Ib ig made from wheat wbioii is first 
fcak^d in a certain way and than ground, We intend bo 
sell our surplus production of the above three articles bo 
the public iafeer on, Just at present, wa are working as 
labourers on the construction work that is goiug on on 




fclis farm, and have nofc : time to proance more of thft 
articles above 1 mentioned than ws need for ouveeivQB. 


THE RATIONALE OF SUFFERING 

[Mr, Gandhi has explained the philosophy of Passive- 
Resistance and the need for suffering in the following 
terms :—] 

The one view is why one should go fco jail and there 
submit himself to all personal restraints, a place where 
he would have to dress himself in the coarse and ugly 
prison garb of a felon and to live upon non-nufaniioufs ana 
seaii-starvation diets, where be is sometimes kicked about 
by jail officials, ana made bo do every kind of work 
Whether ha liked ifa or nob, where he has bo carry out the 
behests of a warder who ia no batter than hie household 
ear ran fa, where he is nob allowed bo raoeive the visits of 
bis friends and relatives and is prohibited' from writing 
to them, where he is denied almost the bare necessities 
of life and ia sometimes obliged fco sleep in the same *:el! 
that is occupied by actual thieves and robbers. The 
question is why one should undergo such trials and 
sufferings Better is death than life under aueh condi¬ 
tions Far better to pay up the fine than to be thus- 
incarcerated. May God spare hi* creatures from such 
sufferings in jail. Such thoughts make one really a 
coward, and being in oonetaub dread of a jail life, deter 
him from undertaking to perform services in the insereata 
of hie country which might otherwise prove very 
valuable. 

The other view ia that it would be the height of one e 
good fortune bo be in jail in the interests and good narns 
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of one's country and religion, TJhere, there is very Httlf) 
of that misery which ha has inanity to undergo in daily 
Ufa, There, ha has to carry oaf! the orders of one warder 
only: whereas in daily life be ie obliged to carry out the 
behests of a great many more. To the jail, he has no 
anxiety to earn his daily bread and to prepare his meals. 
The Govern merit sees to all that. It also looks after his 
health for which he has to pay nothing, He gets enough 
works to exercise his body. He is freed from alt his vicious 
habits- His soul is thus free, He has plenty of time 
at his disposal to pray to God, Hia body ie restrained, 
hut not bis soul, He laarne to be mare regular in his 
habits. Those who keep hia body in restraint, took 
after it. Taking this view of jail life f he feels himself 
quite a free being. If any misfortune comes to him or 
any wiokod warder happens to use any violence towards 
him, he learns to appreciate and exeroiae patlenoe, and 
is pleased bo have an opportunity of keeping control over 
himself. Those who think this way are sura to be con¬ 
vinced that even jail life oan be attended with blessings. 
It solely rests with individuals and their mental attitude 
to make it one of biessiDg or otherwise, I trust, how¬ 
ever, that the readers of thiB my second experience of 
life in the Transvaal jail will be convinced that the real 
road to ultimate happiness lies in going to jail and under¬ 
going sufferings and privations there in the interest of 
one’s country anti religion. 

Placed in a similar position for refusing his poll-tax, 
the American citizen, Tboroau, expressed similar thoughts 
in 1849. Seeing the walls of the coll in which be was 
confined, made of solid st^ne two or three feat thick, and 
the door of wood and iron a foot thick, he said to him¬ 
self thus ;— 
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i: 1 saw that, if there was a wa.U of etone between aae <uid 
my townsman, there was a 9tit 1 mere difficult one to climb or bre^k 
through before they could get to be as free as I was. I dii not 
fee! for a moment confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt arr if I alone of ail ,ay townsmen bad 
paid my tax. They plainly did not know how to treat me, but 
Behaved like persona who are underbred. In every threat aud iu 
every compliment there was a blunder ; for they thought that my 
ohief desire was to stand the other side of tho stone-wall. I oould 
not but smile to see how industriously they looked the door on 
my meditations, which followed them out again wiihour. let or 
hindrance, and they ware nearly alt that was d'-egerous. As they 
could not reach me, they had resolved to pnnitii iny body ; just as 
boys if.they cannot come to [time person against whom they have 
a spite, will abuse his dog, I saw that the State was half-wit ted, 
that it was timid ae a lone woman with her h liver spoons, and 
that it did not know its friends from its foes, and I lost all my 
remaining toupeot for it and pitied it," 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 

[Mr, Gandhi contributed the following paper to the 
Golden Number of the " Indian Opinion" in 1914 :—*} 

I shall be at least far away from Pboonix if nob aatu- 
ally in the Motherland, when bhia commemoration issue 
is published, I would, however, leave behind me my 
innermost thoughts upon that which has made this 
special iasua necessary. Without passive resistance 
there would have been no richly illustrated and important 
special issue of Indian Opinion which has, for the last 
eleven years, in unpretentious and humble manner, 
endeavoured to serve my country men and South Africa, 
a period causing the most critical siege that they will, 
perhaps, ever have to pass through. Id marks the rise 
and growth of passive raaistauoa whiob hag attracted 
world-wide attention, 
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The term does not fib the hotivity of the lodian 
community during the past eight years. Its equivaleuinn 
bba vernacular, rendered into English, means truth-force. 
I think Tolstoy called it also Soul-JPotoo or lovt-lo'* r :,“i i 
end so it is. Carried oat to its utmost litC.Vi>, this force 
:s independent of poouniary or otb$p material asaistanoe ; 
oartaioly, evaia ip Ija.a^TCfBfbtary form, of physical force 
or violv&uu. Indeed, violence is the negation of this 
great spiritual force, wbioh can only be ouhivated or 
wielded by those who will entirely eschew violenoe. It 
is a force that may be used by individuals as well as by 
communities. It may be used as well in political as to 
domestic affairs. Its universal applicability is a demons* 
tration of its permanence and invincibility, It can be 
used alike by cubo, woman and children. It is totally 
untrue to say that it is a force to be used only by the 
weak so long as they are not capable of meeting violenoe 
ay violence, This superstition arises from the in* 
completeness of the English expression. It is impossible 
for those who consider tbemsslves to he weak to apply 
this force. Only those who realise that there ia some* 
thing in man which is superior to the brute nature in 
him, and that the latter always yields to it, can 
effectively be passive resisters. Tbiii force is to violence 
aud, therefore, to aii tyranny, ail injustice, what tight is 
to darkness. In politics, its use is based upon the immu¬ 
table maxim that government of the people is possible 
only eo long as they consent either consciously or 
unconsciously to be governed, We did not want to be 
■governed by the Asiatic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal 
and it had to go before this mighty force. Two courses 
were open to us*—fed use violence when wa were called 
upon to euhmit to the Act, or to suffer the penalties 




prescribed under She Aoi, and thus to draw oat and 
exhibit bha force of feba soul within us for a period long 
enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord ia the 
gurarnora cr the l aw-makers. We have taken long So 
achieve what fra sat about striving for. That was 
because our passive reactance was not of the most 
oomplete type. All passive resisfera d?o nob understand 
tho full valuo of the force, nor have we men who afyVAys 
from conviction refrain from violence. The use of this 
force requires the adoption of poverty, In tho Honae that 
we be indifferent whether we have the wherewithal 

to feed or ulotha ourselves. During tbB pass straggle, all 
Passive Eesisters, if any at all, were nob prepared to go 
that length,. Soma agaiD were only passive resistors, 
so-called. They oatna without any conviction, often with 
mixed motives, loss often with impure motives. Some even, 
whilst engaged in tbS struggle, would gladly Lava resorted 
to violeooe but for most vigilant supervision, Thus it 
was thab iba struggle became prolonged ; for the exercise- 
of the purest soul-force, in its perfect form* brings about 
instantaneous relief. For this exaroiae, prolonged train¬ 
ing of the individual soul is an absolute necessity, so 
that a perfect passive resistor has bo be almost, if nob 


entirely, a perfect man. We cannot all suddenly become 
auob men, bub, if my proposition ia oorreob—-as I know it 
to be correct, —the greabar bbe spirit of passive resistance 
in us, the better men we will become, Its use, therefore, 
is, I think, indisputable, and it is a force which, if it 
became universal, would revolutionise social ideals and do 
away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism 
under wbioh the nations of the West are groaning aud 
are being almost crushed to death,-"that militarism 
which promisen to overwhelm even the nations of tho 
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East If the past struggle has produced even a few 
Indians who would dedicate themselves to the task of 
becoming passive resiaters as nearly perfect as possible, 
they would not only have served them a elves in the truest 
sense of the terra, they would also have served humanity 
at large. Thus viewed, passive resistance is the noblest 
and the best aduoatiou. It should oorae, not after tho 
ordinary education in letters of children, but it should 
preoade it, lb will not be denied that a child, before it 
begins to write its alphabet and to gain worldly know¬ 
ledge, should know what fibs soul 1?. what truth is. wbaV 
love is, what powers are latent in the soul. It should be 
an essential of real education that a child should learn 
that, in the struggle of life, it oati easily conquer hate by 
love, untruth by truth, violenas by self-suffering, It waa 
because I felt the forces of this truth, that, during the 
later part of the struggle, I endeavoured, as much as I 
could, to train the children at Tolstoy E'arm and then at 
Phoenix along these lines, and one of the reasons for my 
departure to India is still further to realise, as T already 
do In part, my own imperfection as a Passive Register, 
and then to try to perfect myself, for I believe that it i® 
lu India that the nearest approach to perfection is most 
possible, 


ON SOUL FORCE AND .INDIAN POLITICS 
[The following is a translation of the original in 
Gujarati published during the agitation against the 
internment of Mr3, Besant and her two colleagues in June u . 
1917 '.—3 

The English expression 1 Passive Resistance ’ hardly 
denotee the force about which I propose to write. But 
Satyagraha, i, e„ Truth-foroe, correctly conveys the 
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denning. Truth-force sa aonl-foree, and is the opposite 
of the foroe of arms. Tbs former ia a purely religious 
instrument; its oousafous use is, therefore, passible only 
in m ia religiously inollnsd. Prahlad, Mirabai and others 
were Passive Rusiabera (in the sense in Which the expras- 
Hion is hare used). At the time of the Morocioan War, 
tha French guna were playing a poo the Arabs’ of 
Maroeoo. Toe latter believed that they were fighting 
for thair religion, They defied death and with 'Allah* 
on thair lips rushed iota the cannon's raoufcb, There 
no room left here for bhcaa to deal death, The 
Prenab guoners declined bo work their guns against these 
Arabov Taey threw up their bats in the air, rushed 
forward and with shouts of cheer embraced these breve 
Arabs. Thie is an illustration oi " Passive Resistance " 
and its victory, The Arabs were nob consciously ‘ Pas¬ 
sive Resistors,” They prepared to feoe death in a fib of 
frenay, The spirit of love was absent in them. A 
"Passive Risuter” has no spirit of envy ia him. It is 
not Auger that bids him court Di&bh. Rat it is by 
reason of bis ability to suffer that he refuses to surren* 
der to the so-oalled enemy or the tyrant. Thus a " Pas¬ 
sive RaaUter ” has need to have oonrago, forgiveness 
and love, Irnatn Hussain and his little band refused to 
yield to what to them appeared to be an unjust order. 
Tney koew at the time that Death alone would be their 
lot. If they yielded to it, they fait that thair manhood 
aud their religion would be in jaopardy. They, therefore, 
weloomed the embrace of Daatb, Imam Hussain pre* 
ferred the slaughter in his arms of his son and nephew, 
for him aud them bo suffer from thirst, rather than sub¬ 
mit to wh&Ho him appeared to he an unjust order, It 
is my belief that the rise of Islam has been due not to 
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4he sword, but bo the self* immolation alone of the 
FaksBrs of Islam, Thera is iittia bo boast of in the- 
ability to wield the sword. Whan the striker bo da out 
bia mistake, he understands the sinfulness of his act 
which now becomes murder and has to repent of his 
folly. Whereas he who courts death even though he 
might have done so in error, for him it ia still a victory,.. 
'Passive Resistance' is the Religion of Ahirnaa. It ia, 
therefore, everywhere and always a duty and is desirable, 
Violence is Himsa and has been discarded in all religions. 
Evan the devotees of methods of violence) impose elabo¬ 
rate restrictions upon bhair use. * Passive Resistance 
admits of no snob limits. Jcis limited only by the 
insufficiency of the Passive Resistor's strength to- 
suffer. 

No one else but a *' Passive Rsaister’’ can answer tbo 
question whether bia" Passive Rssistanoa" is lawful or 
otherwise. The public can only judge after the " Passive- 
Resister" has begun his work. Ha oanuot be deterred by 
public displeasure. His operations are not founded upon 
Arithmetical Formula). He may be considered a clever 
politician or a thoughtful mau who commences bis eo-oali- 
ed Passive Resistance only after having weighed chances, 
of success and failure, hut he is by no means a "Passive 
Register.” The former acts because he must. 

Both Soul-force and force of Arms are from times, 
immemorial. Both have received their due meed of praise 
in the accepted religious literature. They respectively re¬ 
present Forces of Good and Evil, The Indian belief i* 
that there was in this land a time when the forces of 
Good wara predominant. That state still remains our 
ideal, Europe furnishes a forcible illustration of predo¬ 
minance of tha Forces of Evil, * ■ 
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'■pth^r of these is preferable bo rank cowardice, Nei¬ 
ther Swaraj nor an awakening among us is possible with' 
otjf resort bo one or vhe other. Swaraj" is no Swaraj 
which is gained without Action, Snob Swaraj podld make 
no impression on the people. No Awakening is possible 
without the people at largo realising their power. In 
Bpite o£ protestations by leaders aud efforts by the Govern* 
mant, ii they and we do nob give " Passive Beaiacanoe" 
due predominance, methods of violence will automatically 
:«aiu strength. They are like weeds; they grow anyhow 
l Q a ny soil. Eor a cultivation of ’’ Passive Resistance” 
endeavour and courage form ehe necessary manure ; and 
as weeds, if they are nob rooted out. overwhelm a crop, 
even so will violence grow like weeds, if the ground Is nob 
kapb clean by self-sacrifice for the growth of "Passive 
Resistance” and violence that may have already token root 
be nob dealt with by loving haods. By the method of 
” Passive Resistance" we oan wean from the error of their 
wayfi the youths who have become impatient of and an¬ 
gered by what to them appears to be the Governmental 
#oolum, and we can strengthen the foroes of good by en¬ 
listing in favour of "Passive Resistance” bhoir heroism, 
their courage and their power of endurance. 

Therefore, the sooner the spirit of “ Passive Resist¬ 
ance” pervades the atmosphere, the better ibis, It will 
bless both the Raj and the Raiyafc. A Passive Resister 
never wants bo embarrass a Government or anybody else. 
He does not act thoughtlessly, he is never insolent, He 
therefore shuns boycott, bub takes the Swadeshi vow aa a 
part of hie religion and never wavers in practising it. 
Fearing God alone, he is afraid of no other power, Pear 
oi kings oau never make him forsake the .path of 
‘duty. 
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o view of tha foregoing, it is hardly necessary for me 
to say fchat it is our duty to make use of *. Passive Besiafc- 
ance” in order fco procure the release of Mrs, Bseanb and 
her comrades, lb is beside the point whether one approves 
of all or auy of her aots, I oarfiainly disapprove of soma 
of her aafcs, Bub in my h a cable opinion, the Government 
•have grievously erred iu interning them, and it, is an act 
of iuiastiue, I know that the Government think other¬ 
wise. It is possible that the publio are in error in dasir- 
',ng their release. The Government have anted upon their 
Relief* How are the publio bo make au effective demon- 
'.rabiou of bbair wounded feelings ? Petitions and the like 
j a remedy for endurable grievances, B’ar the uneudur* 
j, ''Passive Resistance” alone is the remedy, Qaly those 
consider the wrong bo be unendurable will, when the 
tg possessoa them, dedicate themselves body and soul 
ia release of Mrs. B'eaanb. Such self-3urreuder is bha 
effective demonstration of a people’s desire, And 
, » !r, re ib the mightiest power mush bend. Such is my 
unalterable faith in the effioaoy of soul-force, People 
may restrain the supreme demonstration in view of 
.Mr. Montagu’s impending visit; Such seiMraposad 
restraint will be a token of bheir sense of justice and 
bbeir faith in the Government, Bub, if the interned are 
nob released before his arrival, it will be our duty to taka 
no bha matchless foroo I have endeavoured bo describe. 
Jss use wilt be a true measure for the Government cf 
tho pain fait by lie; our intention cannot be to irritate or 
barrasa them ; in my opinion, adoption of Sabysgrabs 
will bo a service to the Government. 



BIGHTS AND DUTIES OF LABOUR 

[In respond to the invitation of the Madras OentraS 
Labour Board during his visit to Madras in 1920, Mr, 
Gandhi addressed a monster meeting of the labourers at 
the Beach opposite the Sigh Court on the question of the 
" Bights and Duties of LabourMr, B, P, Wadia 
presided on the occasion. Mr, Gandhi said :—J. 

Mr. Chairman aud Frieods,—lb gives ma vary gree 
pleasure to renew your acquaintance a second time, 
think I bold you lash year, when I had -the privilege 
addressing soma ol youibhah I considered myself a feI ' 
labourer like you. PerbapB you are labourers nr 
cboioa bub by some compulsion. Bab I ante 
aoob a high regard for labour; I entertain ’ 
teapsob for the dignity of labour that I nave thru 
in my lot with the laboatara and for many; many years 
now I have lived in their midst like them labouring with 
my hands and with my foot. In labouring with your 
bodies you ate simply following the law of your being, 
and tbatqj is not the slightest reason for you to feel dis¬ 
satisfied with your lob, Ou the contrary, I would ask 
you to regard yourselves ns trustees for the nation for 

icb you are labouring. A nation may do without its 
millionaires and without its capitalists, but a nation 
can never do without its labour. But Shore is one- 
fundamental distinction between your labour and my 
labour. You are labouring for soma one else. Bub I 
consider that I am labouring for myself Then I am my 
own master. And in a natural state we should all find 
ourselves our own masters. Bab suoh a state of things 
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cannot be raaohed in a day. It therefore becomes a very 
serious question for you to consider how you are to con¬ 
duct yourselves as labourers serving others. Just as 
there is no shame in being a labourer for one’s self, so 
also is there no shame in labouring for others. 

Bat it becomes necessary to find out the true 
relationship between master and servant. What are your 
duties and what are your rights ? It is simple to under¬ 
stand that your right is bo receive higher wages for yout 
about. And it is equally simple bo know that your duty 
s to work to the bast of your ability for the wages you 
"eive, And it is my universal experience that as a rule 
tour discharges its obligations more effectively and 
to aonaoientiously than the master who has correspond- 
-obligations towards the labourers. It therefore 
■ mas necessary for labour to find out how far labour 
raposa its will on the masters, If we find that we 


nob adequately paid or housed, how are we to receive 
enough wages, and good aocommodation ? Who is so 
determine the standard of wages and the standard of 
comfort required by the labourers. The boat way. no 
doubt, 18 that you labourers understand your own rigiios, 
understand the method of enforcing your rights and enforce 
them. But (or that you require a little previous training— 
education. You have been brought bo a oenbral point 
from the various parts of ffha country and find yoursslvait 
congregated together. But you find that you are nob 
gesiitjg enough, you are not properly housed, I therefore 
venture to suggest to Mr. Wadia and those who 
are leading yon and advising you that their first 
business is to guide you nob by giving you a know¬ 
ledge of letters but of human affairs and human relations. 
T make this suggestion respectfully and in ail humility 
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because my survey of labour in India is 90 far as I have 
been able So undertake it and nay long experience of con¬ 
ditions of labour in South Afrioa lead mo bo the conclu¬ 
sion tbafein a large majority of oases leaders consider that 
they bare to give labour the kr.owiadge of tbe 3 R’s. 
That undoubtedly is a neoeseifcy of tbe ease. Gut it is to be 
preceded by a proper knowledge of your own rights and 
tbs way of enforcing them. And in conducting many a 
strike I have found that it ia possible to giro this 
fundamental education to the labourers within a few days. 

And that brings me to tbe subject of a trikes. Striker 
are now in tbe air to-day throughout tbe world and 
the slightest pretext) labour goes in for strikes, My o* 
axperienae of the last) six months is that many sb* 
have done harm to labour rather than good, I 
studied so far as 1 oan the strikes in Bombay, a a. 
at Tata Iron Works, and the celebrated strike of 
railway labourers in she Punjab. There was a failure . 
ail these strikes. labour was net able to make good its 
points to the fullest extent. What was the reason? 
Labour was badly led* l want you to disfciaguish between 
two classes of leaders. You have leaders derived from 
yourselves and they are in their turn advised and led by 
those who are not themselves labourers, butt who are in 
sympathy or expected to be in sympathy with labour. 
Unless there is perfect correspondence between these 
three, there is bound to be a failure. In all these four 
strikes that perfect correspondence was lacking, There is 
another substantial reason which I discovered, labourers 
look to pecuniary suyport from their unions for their 
maintenance, No labour can prolong a strike indefinitely 
so long as labour depends on the resources n( its unions 
and no strike can absolutely succeed which cannot ho 
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indefinitely prolonged, Is all the strikes that I have 
ever conducted I have laid down oca indispensable rule 
that labourers must find their own support, And 
therein lies the secret of success and therein consists 
your education, You should be able !;o peroeivu that,' 
if you are able to serve one no as tor and command a 
particular wage, your labour must bo worthy and fib bo 
receive thab wage any where else. Strikers therefore cannot 
expect to be id lore and succeed. Your attempts must be 
.just. Auci there should be no pressure exerted upon those 
whom you call " black legs.' 1 Any force of this kind 
exerted against your own feliow labourere is bound to 
react upon yourselves, And I tbink your advisers will 
tail you thab these three conditions being fulfilled no 
strike need fail. But they at once demonstrate to you 
the necessity of thinking a hundred times before under¬ 
taking a strike, So much for your rights and the method 
of enforcing them. But as labour becomes organised 
strikes must he few and far between. And as your 
mental and collective development progresses, you will 
find that the principle of arbitration replaoes the principle 
of strikes and tba time has now arrived when wa should 
reach this state. 

3 would now venture bo Bay a few words in connec¬ 
tion with yonr national responsibility. Just as you 
have to understand obligations amongst ourselves with 
reference to your own masters, so also is it necessary to 
understand your obligations to the nation to which you- 
belong. Then your primary education is complete. If 
you sufficiently realise the dignity of labour* you will 
realise that you have a duty to discharge by your 
.country. You must therefore find out the affairs of 
your country in the best manner you can, You rouak 
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find oufe without having to wait for a cart load of books. 
Who are your Governors and what ara your relations 
with them ? What they do no you and what you oan 
do to them? In my humble opinion, it is not possibles for 
you to live your religion fully, until you undertake to 
understand these things and my task this afternoon is 
fir.iahod if f have stimulated your desire after % know¬ 
ledge of the affaire of your oountry, And C hope you 
will riot rag Is oontanfead until you have found out through 
your advisers and loaders the true affaire of this country, 
I wish you all the prosperity that you may desire and I 
hope that you will discharge yourselves as good citizens 
of this country (loud applause), » 


THE DOOTBINE OE THE 8WORD* 

In this age of the rule of brute force, it is almost 
impossible for anyone to believe that anyone else could 
possibly reject the law of the final supremacy of brute 
force, And so I receive anonymous letters advising me 
that I must not interfere with the progress of non-co- 
operation even though popular violence may break out, 
Others com a to me and assuming that seerer-ly I must 
btj plotting violence, inquire when the happy moment 
for declaring 1 open violence is to arrive. They assure ma 
that the English will never yield to any thing bub violence 
secret or open, Yet others, I am informed, believe that 
I am toe most rascally person living in India because I 
never give out nay real mtaoiioa and that they have not 
a shadow of doubt that I believe in violence just as much 
as most people do. 

• From Young India, August XI, 1930, 









THU DOCTRINK OP THE SWORD 

Bueb being bbe hold that the doctrine of the sword 
'has on the majority of mankind, and as auecess of non- 
co-operation depends principally on the absence of 
violence during its pendency and as my views in this 
matter affect the conduct of a large number of people, f 
am anxious to state them as olearly as possible. 

I do believe that, where there is only a choice be¬ 
tween cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. 
Thus when tny eldest son asked me what he should have 
done, had ha been present when I was almost fabaliy 
assaulted in 1908, whether be should have run away 
and'seen me killed, or whether he should have used his 
physical force which he could and wanted to ubb, end 
defended me, I told him that it was his duty to defend 
mo even by using violence. Hence it was that I took 
part in the Boer War, the so-called Zulu rebellion and 
the lata War, Hence also do T advocate training in 
arms for those who believe in the method of violence. 
I would rather have India resort to arms in order to 
defend her honour than that she should in a cowardly 
manner become or remain a helpless witness to her own 
oh honour, 

Bub 1 believe that noa-violonoe is infinitely supe¬ 
rior to violence) forgiveness adorns a soldier, But 
abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the power 
to punish ; it is meaningless when it prebends to pro- 
fiend from a helpless creature, A mouse hardly forgives 
a cat when it allows itself to be tom to pieces by her* 
I therefore appreciate the sentiment oi those who cry 
out for the condign punishment of General Dyer and hts 
ilk. They would tear him to pieces if they oould- But 
1 do not believe India to be helpless. I do nob believe 





myself to ba a helpless creature. Only I want to use- 
IOdin's and my strength for a better purpose. 


Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not 
ooma from physical capacity. It comes from an indo¬ 
mitable will. An average Zulu is any way more than a 
match for an average Englishman in bodily capacity. 
Bat he flees from an English boy, because he fears the 
boy’s revolver or those who will use it for him. He 
fears death and is nerveless in spite of bis burly 
figure. We in India may in a moment realise that one 
hundred thousand English men need not frighten three? 
hundred million human beings A definite forgiveness 
would therefore mean a definite recognition of our 
strength. With enlightened forgiveness must acme 
mighty wr.ve of strength in us, which would make ib 
impossible for a Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap 
affront upon India's devoted head. It matters little to 
me that for the moment X do not drive my point home* 
We fee! too downtrodden not to be angry and revenge¬ 
ful. But I must not refrain from saying that India ear 
gain more by waiving the right of punishment. We 
have better work to do> a better mission bo deliver to 
the world. 

Ism not a visionary, 5 claim to ba a practical 1 
idealist. The religion of non-violenos is not meant 
merely for the Eishis and saints. It is meant for tba 
common people as well. Non-violence is the law of our 
species as violence is the law of the brute. Tue spirit 
lies dormant in the brute and he knows no law but that 
of physical might, The dignity of man requires obedi- 
enos to a higher law—to the strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the 
anoiant law of self-sacrifice, For Safcyagrah and its off- 
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a hoots, non-co-operation and oivi! reeia^noe, are notbicf' 
but Raw names lot the law of Buffering. The Biabio, 
who discovered the law of Boa-violQiice in tha midst ©1 
violence, werg greater geniuses than Newton, ^boy 
ware themselves greater warriors than Wellington 
Having themselves known the use of arms, they realised 
their uselessness aud taught a weary world that its 
salvation lay nob through violence baft through pon- 
violence, 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means oca- 
scious suffering* It does not mean meek submission to 
the will of she evil-doer, but it means the putting of one's! 
whole soul against the will of the tyrants, Working 
cinder this law of our being, it is possible for a single 
individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire 
to save bis honour, bis religion, his soul and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration 

And so I am nob pleading for India bo practise non* 
violenoe because it is weak, I want hsr bo practise 
acD-violence hemg conscious of bar strength and power, 
No training in arms is required for the realisation of her 
strength, We seem to need it because we seem to think 
that we arc but a lump of flesh. I want India bo 
recog nise that Bba has a soul that cannot perish and 
that can rise triumphant above every physical weakness 
and defy the physical combination of a whole world, 
What is the meaning of Rama, a mere human being, 
with bis host of monkeys, pitting himself against the 
insolent strength of tan-headed Ravan surrounded in 
supposed safety by the raging waters oh all sides of 
Lanka 7 Does it not mean the conquest of physical 
might by spiritual strength ? However, being a praotiai 
man, I do not wait till India recognises the praotiaabi- 
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Hty of the spiriaaal fife io the political world, India 
considers horse)/ to be powerless and paralysed before 
the machine-guns, the tanka nod the aeroplanes of 6ho 
English And she tabes up non-co-operation out of her 
weakness. It must still serve the same purpose, namely, 
hriDg her delivery from tbe crushing weight of British 
injustice if a sufficient number of people practise it, 

I isolate this non-co-operation from Sion Feiniem, 
for, it is so conceived as to be incapable of being offered 
side by side with violence, But I invite even tbe 
school of violence to give thin peaceful non-co-operation 
a trial* It will not fail through its inherent weakness, 
It may fail because of poverty of response. Than will 
be the time for real danger, Tne high-aouled men, who 
are unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, 
will waub to vent their wrath. They will take to 
violence Bo far as I know they must perish without 
delivering themselves or their country from the wrong. 
If India takes up the doctrine of the a word, she may 
gain momentary victory. Then India will cease to he 
the pride of my heart. I am wedded to India because I 
owe my all to her. I believe absolutely that she has a 
mission for the world, Bbe Is nob to copy Europe 
blindly. India's acceptance of the doctrine of the sword 
will be the hour of my trial, I hope I phall not ha 
found waDtiDg, My religion has no gaographioal limits, 
If I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love 
for India herself. My life is dedicated bo eervioe of India 
through the religion of noo-violouoe which I believe to 
he the root of Hinduism. 


Meanwhile I urge those who distrust me, not to 
disturb bhs even working of the struggle that has just 
commenced by inciting to violence in the belief that I 





want violence. t detest secrecy as a sin, Lab theca 
give non-violent Bon-eo-operatior, a trial and they will 
find that I bad no mental reservation whatsoever, 


THE GUJARAT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

[2Vw following is an English version of Mr, Gandhi's 
address o?i the occasion of the inauguration of the Guzerat 
National University :—j 

I have been responsible (or many important deeds 
during my life-time, I have regrebbad for some while I 
have bean proud of others. Bub I can say without the 
least exaggeration that the work in hand this moment 
can ba compared with none. I take this to be the most 
important nob because the country is going to ruins, as 
sotaa say, along that path, but I fael myself unequal to 
the bask. This is not wbat courtesy makes me speak 
bub it is wbat nay conscience bolls me, I would nob bave 
made this preface had I known that this comes simply as 
an educational problem, lb is nob merely bo impartLara- 
Ing that this institution is started but it is also meant bo 
•enable students to solve the bread problem. That makes 
me enter into comparisons, I feel reeling as it were 
whan I begin comparing this institution with the Guzerat 
College and other Colleges. To me this appears great, 
though some of yon may differ, Bricks and morfear may 
be playing an important part in your comparisons and I 
acknowledge the superiority of the Guzerat College in 
these respects. All along the way I bave been thinking 
cf something which can enable me to make you set aside 
these standards of judgment. I have not been able to 




find that something out and hence I find myself in straits 
wherein I bad never before {alien knowingly or unknow¬ 
ingly. I shall nob he able to oonVinoa you of things tb»e 
I fee). How aac 1 con vinca you that this work is great 
notwithstanding the deficiencies lying therein ? But I 
have that faith and can only wish that God foster sssob 
faith in you. 

PaiNCiPALsmr 

Not an inch of the land is ours, everything belongs to 
the Government, even our body. Tt is doubtful whether 
wo aro masters of our own souls, In such a tragic 
state how oan we wait for good building and learned men? 
I would gladly offer the prinaipaiehip to a man, who 
though a mao of little parts oan convince me that vre have- 
lost our souls and ottr oounfcry, its v&iourand splendour. I 
do not know whether you would aooept him assuoh. And 
so Mr, CJidwani is bare. Ha is a uaan with high soadatrua 
Qualifications and bright University degress, Bub these 
havB not daisied me. I would like you to change your 
standards of judgments and make qbaraoter the test ia 
your new valuations. 

But here wa have a boly pUoo and that is brought 
about by coming together of good men from Maharashtra,, 
Sind and Guzerafc, 

Sterling Character 

I would first request the ladies and gentlemen pre¬ 
sent here to bless the movement and wish it success not 
by mere words but by deed, by sending their sons sud 
daughters to the institution. India has ever helper! euob 
institutions financially, progress is Devar stayed on 
account of lack of financial support, But I do btdjsve that 
it is atayed for lack of men, teaohere and organisers. 
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T(i is only a bad workman that quarrels with bis 
bools and the bruestt is ha who gives the best with 
whe.> be has, I would bell the principal and the 
professors that only one principle needs guide them 
here. They are to teach las sons of freedom not by 
their scholarship but by their sterling character 
They are to meet the warring devilish forces of the 
Government with their divine peaceful forces. Wa have 
to nurse the seed of freedom into a full-grown tree of 
Swaraj. M»y God justify nay faith in you : I know that 
1 have not the scholarship which is expected in a Chan¬ 
cellor of a University. But I bavs my faith which has 
moved me to accept it, I am prepared to live and die 
for this work ; and I accept this high office only because 
I know that the same feelings actuate you. 

Duty of Parents 

Now I turn to the students. I oonsider it a sin to 
blame them, because they arc one mirror in which the 
present situation ia so faithfully reflected, They are 
simple things and easy to read, If they lack in virtue 
the fault 19 cot theirs, but it is that of fcbB parents, 
teachers and the king Haw do I fled fault with the 
hlog ? “ Yatha*praja TathaRsja 11 (as are the subjects, 
so is the king) is equally true as '' Yabha Raja Tatha 
Praja " (as is the king so are the subjects) for a king is 
a king so long as-hts authority ia respected, People are 
at fault and their drawbacks are mirrored in the students* 
and hence we must try to reform parents, teaohe r s and | 
kings. Every home is a univerBiby and the parents are 
the teachers. The parents in India have at present fore* 1 
gone this sacred duty, We havo not been able to estimate 
foreign culture at its proper value. How can wa expect 
India to rise with that borrowed culture ? 
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We inaugurate this University not as an educational 
'institution but aa a national one, . We inaugurate it to 
iuoutcata character and courage in students : and our 
fitness ior Hwaraj will be rated by this our auoeees. 

Students’ HBSPOsamiLiTiEs 
This is not the time for words but for deeds, and I 
have called upon you to-contribute your quota bo the 
national sacrifice, Now 1 address myself to the students, 
t do not regard them as mere students exempt from any 
responsibility. 1 regard the students who have joined 
this institution as examples to others and hence fulfilling 
the conditions of teachers to some extent, The Mabft* 
vidyalaya is founded on them; without ahena it would 
have been an impossibility They shara its responsibility 
and unless they realise this, all the efforts of tbe 
teachers will not bear fruits expaoted of them. They 
are to fully realise when they have left their colleges and 
joined this. May God pour into them the strength bo 
discharge their duties during this grim struggle, however 
long it lasts. 

Birthplace of m N, 0. 0/’ 

This strength of conviction and nob the strength in 
□umber would make this institution a success and an 
ideal to the rest of India, Ic shall be so nob because of 
tbe wealth of Guzerab or its learning but beoauae it is the 
birthplace of Nou-Oo-opevabioo. The ground was first 
prepared in Guzerab and the seed sown. It is Guzerat 
that has suffered the birth-pangs and it ia Guzerab that 
has reared up tbe movement. It ia nob vanity that 
speaks in me. I do not mean to aay that I am sbe 
author of all this, I have simply been a Bishi, a Seer, 
if a Banialike myself can be one. I have simply given 
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6ho idea and it is worked out by ray oolleagaes, Their 
faith of a superior type. I have seen it by expensive 
as directly ap I see the trees opposite that India is to 
rise by non-violent Non-ClO'operation, and even the gods 
cannot convince ma otherwise. But my eolloaguas have 
realised this by imagination, by reasoning, by faith. 
Individual experience is not tbo only factor in an action. 
Faith and imagination do play their part, 

My colleagues have grounded the weapon, and its 
effect cannot be fully realised at this moment as it will 
bo six months hoaoo. But its corporate ay rabol is this 
MahavidyaJaya. The (chancellor, she teachers and the 
students form the component parts of the symbol, I am 
an autumnal leaf on the tree that might fall off at any 
moment, the teachers are the young sprouts that would 
last longer but fall off at their proper time but you, the 
students, are the branches that would put forth new 
leaves to replace, the old ones, I request the students to 
have the same faith in teaohera as they have in me. 
Bub if you find, them lack in vitality, I would ask you to 
burn them in your fire of righteousness. Such is my 
prayer to God and that is my blessing to the students. 

In conclusion, I pray to God and I wish you to join 
ms in the prayer that this Mahavidyalaya help ub to 
win the freedom bhab would turn cob only this oountry 
buh the world into a heaven. 





INDIAN MEDICINE 

ii, in opening the Tihbi College at Delhi, 
in the second week of February , 1921, said !-*■-] 

In order to avoid any misinterpretation of my views 
an medicine, I would crave your indulgence for a few 
momenta over a very brief exposition of them, I have 
said in a book that is mu oh criticised at the proaenb 
moment that the present practice of medicine is the 
concentrated essence of black magic, I believe that a 
multiplicity of hospitals is no teat of civilisation. It is 
rather a symptom of decay even as a multiplicity of 
.JPitifTapoles is a symptom of the indifference bo the welfare 
of their cattle by the people in whose midst they are 
brought into being. I hope, therefore, that this College 
will he concerned chiefly with the prevention of diseases 
rather than their oure. Tbe soienoe of sanitation is 
infinitely more ennobling, though more difficult of 
execution, than the Bcieuoa of healing I regard the 
present system as black msgio because ifc tempts people 
to pub an undue importance on the body and practically 
ignores the spirit within. I would urge the students and 
profeaeoi-s of the College to investigate the laws governing 
the health of the spirit and they wiii find that they will 
yield startling results even with referanoe to the oure of 
the body, The present science o( medioine is divorced 
from religion- No man who attends bo his daily Namaj 
ot his Qayatri in bbe proper spirit ueed get ill. A clean 
spirit must build a clean body, i am convinced that tbe 
main rules of religions conduct conserve both the spirit 
and the body. Let me hope and pray that tbia CoUega 





will witness a definite attempt on the part of the physi¬ 
cians ho bring about a reunion between the body and the 
soul, Modern medical scienoe having ignored the condi¬ 
tion of the permanent element in the human system in 
diagnosing diseases has ignored the limitation fch&b should 
naturally exist regardjDg the field of its activity, In trying 
to cure a body of its disease it has totally disregarded the 
claims of sub-human creation, Man instead of befog lord 
and therefore protector of the lower animat kingdom, 
has become its tyrant and the science of medicine 
baa been probably his chief inetruroents for tyranny. 
Vivisection in my opinion is the blackest of ail the black- 
esb crimes that man is at present committing against 
God and Hia fair creation. We should be able to refuse 
to live if the prioa of living be the torture of sent font 
befogs. It all beoomea ua to invoke tbo blasafogs in our 
daily prayers of God, the Compassionate, if we in turn 
will not praotioe elementary compassion towards our 
ffillow-oreafcures. Would to God that this College found¬ 
ed by one of bbe beat of Indian physicians will bear in 
mind the limitations tbaa God, in my humble opinion, 
has set upon our activity. Having said this much I 
would like to pay my bumble tribute to tbo spirit of 
research that fires the modern scientist. My quarrel is 
not against that spirit, my complaint is against the 
direction that the spirit has taken, It has obiefiy con¬ 
cerned itself with the exploration of law and methods 
conducing to the merely material advancement of its 
clientele, But I have nothing but praise for the zeal, 
industry and sacrifice that have animated the modem 
scientists iu tbeir pursuit after truth, I regret to have 
to record my opinion based or; considerable experience 
that our Hakims and Yaids do not exhibit that spirit in 
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any menfcionable degree,-—they follow without question 
formulas, they carry on little investigation. The oon- 
dition of indigenous medicine ia truly deplorable. Not 
having kept abreaBt of modern research their profession 
has fallen largely into disrepute. 1 am hoping that this 
College will try to remedy this grave defeat and restore 
Ayurvedic and Unaui medio&i suioncs to its pristine 
glory. I am glad, therefore, that thU institution has its 
western wing. Is it too much to hope that a union of 
the three systems will result in a harmonious blending 
and in purging aaoh of its special defeots, Lastly, I 
shall hope feb'S College will set its face absolutely against 
all quackery, Western or Eastern, refuse to recognise any 
but sterling worth and that it will inculcate among the 
students the belief that the profession of medicine is not 
intended for earning fees but for alleviating pain and 
suffering. With ibe prayer that God may bless tba 
labours of its founder and organisers, I formally declare 
the Tibbi College open. 


HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH* 

« 

I have ventured to advise every student bo devote 
this year of our trial to the manufacture of yarn and 
learning Hindustani, I am thankful to bhe Calcutta 
students that they have taken kindly to the suggestion. 
Bengal and Madras are the two provinces that are out) 
off from the • set cf India for want of a knowledge 
of Hindustani on their part, Bengal, because of its 
prejudice agaiuse learning any other language of Iodia. 


• Prom Young India, February, 1921, 
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' d Madras, because of the difficultly of the Draviiiisr.fi 
about picking tip Hindustani. An average Bengali can 
really learn Hindustani in two months if he gave it 
three hours per day and a Dravidiau in aix months at 
!h3 gams rate, Neither a Bengali nor a Dravidian nan 
hope to achieve the same result with English in the same 
time, A. knowledge of Eg filth opt*ft »l> interoourse only 
with comparatively few English-knowing Indiansi 
whereas a passable knowledge of Hindustani enables aa 
bo hold intercourse with the largest number of our 
countrymen, I dc hope the Bengalis and the Dravfdiaps 
Will ecwie to the next Congress with a workable 
knowledge of Hindustani, Our great assembly parnaot 
ha a real objeot 1 os son to tha masses unless it speaks to 
them in a largUBge which the largest number can under 
stand. I appreciate the difficulty with the Dravidians, 
but nothing ie dififioulb before their industrious love for 
the Motherland. 

The PLACtt op English 
Alongside of my suggestion about) Hindustani has 
been the advice that tbs students should, during the 
transition period from inferiority to equality—from 
foreign domination ' o Swaraj, from helplessness to self* 
help—suspend their study of English, If we wish to 
attain Swaraj before the next Congress, we must bslieve 
in the possibility!, we JXtisL do all that were capable of 
doing for its advance men", and one must dc nothing that 
would not advance it or would aduaily retard it, Now 
adding to our knowledge cf English tan not accelerate 
our progress toward* cur goal and it can conceivably 
retard it, The latter calamity is a reality in many 
oases, for there are many who believe that we can not 
acquire the spirit of freedom without the music of the 
51 
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English words ringing in our ears and sounding through 
our lips, This is an infatuation. If it were the truth) 
Swaraj would be as distant as the Greek Kalends, 
English is a language of international commerce, it is 
the language of diplomacy, and it contains many a rich 
literary treasure, it given us an introduction bo Western 
thought and culture, Eor a few of us, therefore, a 
knowledge of Eoglieh is necessary. They oan carry on 
the departments of national oommeroa and iubernaiiona! 
diplomacy, and for giving to the nation the best of 
"Western literature, thought and science. That would be 
the legitimate use of English, Whereas today English 
has usurped the dearest plane in our hearts and dethroned 
our mother-tongues. It is an unnatural pi sea due to 
our unequal relations with Englishmen, The highest 
development of the Indian mind must be possible without 
a knowledge oi English. It is doing violence bo the 
manhood and specially the womanhood of India to 
eboour&ge our boys and girls to think that an entry into 
the best society is impossible without a knowledge of 
English, It is too humiliating a thought to be hearable. 
To get rid of the infatuation tor English is one of tbs 
essentials of Swaraj, 


SOCIAL BOYCOTT' 

Non-Co-Operation being a movement of purification 
is bringing to the surface ail our weaknesses as also 
excesses of even our strong points, Social boycott is an 
age-old institution. It is coeval with caste. It is the 

* From Young India, February, 1991, 
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jti& terrible sanation, exercised witfh great atfaob. It is 
based upon the notion that a community is not bound to 
extend its hospitality or Stevie b to an ex-comm unseated. It 
noswared when every village was?a sail*contained twin, 
and the ocaaeions of re-oaicitranoy were rare. But when 
opinion is divided, as it is to-day, on the merits of Non- 
Co-operation, when its new application is haying a trial' 
a summary use of social boycott in order to bend a 
minority to the will of the mojoriby is a species of unpar. 
don able violence. If persisted in, such boycott is hound 
to destroy the movement, Social boycott is applicable 
and effective when it ia not felt as a punishment aod 
accepted by the object of boycott as a measure of disci¬ 
pline. Moreover, social boycott to ba admissible in a 
campaign of nonviolence must never savonr of inhu¬ 
manity, It uniab be civilised, It must cause pain to the 
party using it, if it causes inooavanienue bo its object 
Thus, depriving a man of the servioes of a medical mao, 
ae is reported bo have been do no in Jbansif i? an aob of 




inhumanity tantamount in the moral code to an attempu 
to murder. I see no difference in murdering a man *od 
withdrawing medical aid from a man who 8 on toe pc.nb 
of dying, Even the laws of war, I apprehend, require 
the giving of medioal relief bo fcbe’enemy in need oj it. io 
deprive a man of the use of an only village-well is 
notice to him to quit that village. Surely, Nou-Oo-opera- 
ftota have acquired no right bo use that extreme pressure 
against those who do not see ey© to eye 1 wit-* bo&m, Im¬ 
patience and intolerance will surely kill this great religious 
movement, We may not make people pur© by oompul*^ 
cion. Muoh less may we compel them by violence to 
respect our opiniooi It is utterly against the spirit ol 


the democracy we want to cultivate. 
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There are no doubt aerioiv? difficulties in our way. 
The temptation to resort to social boycotts is irresistible 
When a defendant, who submits to private arbitration, 
refuses to abide by its award, Yet it is easy to see that 
the application of social boycott is more than likely to 
arrest the splendid movement to tattle disputes by arbi¬ 
tration vehicsbg apart from its use as weapon in the 
armoury of Non-Oo-ope .ation, is a movement fraught 
with great good to the country. People will take time 
before they accommodate themselves to private urbitra 
lion Its very simplicity and inexpeneiveness will repel 
many people even as platen jaded by spicy foods are 
repelled by simple combinations. All awards will Dot 
always be above suspicion, Wa must therefore rely upon 
fcbe intrinsic merits of the movement end bh« correct ties* 
of awards to make itself felt, 

It is much to be desired if we can bring about a 
complete voluntary boycott of law courts, That oue event 
ban bring Swaraj, But it was never expected that we 
would reaoh completion in nay single item of Non-Co- 
Operation. Public opinion baa been so far developed as to 
recognise the Courts as signs not of our liberty, but of our 
slavery It has made it practically impossible for lawyers 
to practise tbeir profession and be oallad popular 


leaders. 

Noa-Oo-opcratiou baa greatly demolished the prestige 
of Law Courts and to that extent, of the Government. 
Tbi: dirsutograting process is slowly but surely going on, 
Its velocity wdl suffer diminution if violent methods are 
adopted to hasten it This government of ours is armed 
to the teeth to meet and check forces of violence. It 
pOBseHses nobbing to cheek the mighty forces of non- 
Violence, How oan a handful of Englishmen resist a 
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"voluntary expression of opinion accompanied by the 
voladti^ self-denial of Shirty ororee of people? 

I hope, therefore, that Non-Co-Operation workers 
will beware of the snares of social boycott. Bat tbe 
alternative to social boycott it certainly cot social 
infieroourse. A man who defies strong, clear public 
opinion on a vital matter is not entitled to social amenities 
and privileges, We may not take path in his social 
functions such as marriage feasts, we may not receive 
gifts from him. Bub we dare nob deny social service. 
The Utter is a duty. Attendance at dinner parties aud 
the like is a privilege wbioh it is optional to withhold or 
extend. But it would he wisdom to err on the righb side 
and to exercise the weapon even in the limited sense 
described by me on rare and well-defined occasions. And 
in every case the user of the weapon will nse it at hie 
own risk 1,oa ase of it is nob as yet in any form a duty. 
No one is entitled to tbs use if there is any danger of 
barbing the movement. 


" NEITHEK A SAINT NOE A POLITICIAN* " 

A kind friend has sens me the following cutting 
from the April number of the " East and West — 

6 Mr. Gandhi has the reputation of a saint bub it 
seems that the politician in him often dominates his 
decisions. He has been making great use of hartah and 
there can be no gainsaying that under hie direction harta 
ia becoming a powerful poll bioat weapon for uniting the 
educated and the uneducated on a single question of the 
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tfay, The hartal is not without ita disadvantages, lb ia 
teaching direct action, and direct action however potent 
does not work (or unity. Ib Mr. Gandhi Quite sure that 
he is serving the highest behests of ahimsa, harmlessoeas? 
His proposal to aom mans or a be the shootings at JaUian- 
wala Bagh is not likely bo promote concord, It is a 
tragic incident into which our Government was betrayed; 
hut is She memory ci its bUffiuets worth retain in g ? 
Gan we not commemorate the event by raising a temple of 
peace, to help the widows and orphans, to bless the souls 
of those who died without knowing why? The world is 
full of politicians and pettifoggers who, in the name of 
patriotism, poison the inner sweetness of man and, as a 
result, we havk wars and feuds and such shameless slaugh¬ 
ter as turned Jaliianwaia Bagh into a shamble, Shall 
we not now try for a larger symbiosis such as Buddha 
and Ohriab preached and bring the world uo breathe aud 
prosper together ? Mr. Gandhi seamed destined to be 
the apostle of such a movement, but circumstances are 
forcing him ho seek the way of raising resist an oes and 
group unities, He may yet Sake up tjbs larger mission of 
uniting the world/ 

l have given the whole of tile quotation, As a 
rule I do not notice oribioism of the or my methods 
except when bhereby I acknowledge a mistake -or enforce 
still further bhe principles criticised I have a double 
reason for nobioing the exbraot, For, nab only do I hope 
further to elucidate the principles 1 bold dear, but I want 
to show my regard for the author of the ornioisra whom 
I know and whom I have admired for many years for 
the singular beauty of his oharaoter. The oritio regrets 
to see in mo a politician, whereas be expected me to be a 
saint. Now I thick that the word "saint’ should ha 
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ruiadl oub of present life. It is boo sacred a word bo be 
lightly applied bo anybody, much less to one like myself 
who claims only to be a humble searcher after truth, 
knows bis limitations, makes mistakes, never hesitates to 
admit them when he makes them and frankly confesses 
that he, like a scientist, is making experiments about 
some of the eternal ’varitios' of life, but u tin not even 
olaim to be a scientist because he can show no tangible 
proof of scientific accuracy in his methods or each 
tangible results of hig experiments as modern soienoe 
demands. Bub though by disolaiming sainthood I 
disappoint the critic's expectations, I would have him 
give up his regrets by answering him that the polibi- 
oian in me has never dominated a single decision 


of mine, and if I seem to babe parb in polities, ;b is 
only because politics encircle us to-day like the cmi of a 
Snake from which one cannot get out, no matter how 
much one tries, I wish therefore to wrestle with the 
snake, as X have bean doing with more or less success 
consciously since 1891 unoonsoiously, as I have now 
discovered, ever since reaching years of discretion. Quite 
selfishly, as I wish to live in peace in the midst of a 
bellowing storm howling round me, I have been expert* 
mending with myself and friends by introducing religion 
into politics, Let me explain what I mean by religion. 
It is not the Hindu religion which I certainly prize above 
ail other religions, but bbe roligion which transcends 
HinduiBtn, which changes one’s very nature, which binds 
one indissolubly to the truth within and which never 
purifies, It is the permanent element in human nature 
which counts no cost too great in order to find expres¬ 
sion and which leaves the soul utterly restless until 
it baa found itself, known its Maker and appreciate 
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she Maker and .... 


ad the true correspondence bet wean 
itself. 

It) was in that religious spirit that t oarne upon 
hartal. I wanted to show bVi&b ic is nob a knowledge of 
letters that would give India consciousness of herself* or 
that would Had the educated together, Tbe hartal 
illuminated the whole of India as if by pc agio on the 6bh 
of April, 1919. Aod had is uot bean for the interruption 
of the 10th of April brought about by Satan whispering 
fear into the ears of a government conscious of its own 
wrong and inciting bo anger a people that were prepared 
for it by utter distrust of the Government, India would 
have risen bo an unimaginable height, The hartal had 
nos only been taken up by the great masses of people in 
a truly religious spirit but it was inbendad to be a prelude 
to a aeries of direct actions, 

But my critic depldres direct action. For, he says* 
" it does not work for unity.” I join issue with him 
$ever has anything been dona cm this earth without 
direct action. I rejected the word “ passive resistance,” 
beoauaa of ifco insufficiency and ibs being interrupted as 
a weapon of the weak. It was direct action in South 
Africa whioh bold and told so effectively that,it converted 
General Smuts to sanity, He was in 1906 the moat 
relentless opponent of Indian aspirations, in 1914 he 
took pride in domg tardy justice by removing from tbfi 
Statute Book of the Union a disgraceful measure whioh, 
in 1909 he bad told Lord Morley, would be Dover remov¬ 
ed, for ha then said South Africa would never tolerate 
repeal of a measure wbiob was twice passed by the 
Transvaal Legislature, But what is mare, direct action 
sustained for night years left behind it nob only no bitter¬ 
ness, but the very Indians who put up such a stubborn 
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Sights against General Smuts; ranged fchemseSvef round 
his banner In 1915 and fought under him in East Africa. 
If) was direct action in Ohtraparan which removed an age¬ 
long grievance, A meek submission when one is obufing 
under a disability or a grievance which one would gladly 
aec removed, not only doaa not imkefor unity, hut makes 
the weak party acid, -angry and prepares him for aa 
opportunity bo explode, By allying myself with the 
weak party, by reaching him direct, firm, but harmless 
action, I make him feel strong and capable of defying 
the physical might, He feels braced for the abraggle 
regains confidence in himself, and knowing that the 
remedy lies with himself, ceases to harbour the spirit of 
revenge and yearns to be satisfied with a redress of the 
wrong ho is seeking to remedy. 

In is working along the same lino that I have 
ventured to suggest a memorial about ,Tallinn wala Bagh, 
The writer in East and West has ascribed to me a 
proposal which has never once crossed my mind, He 
thicks that I want " bo commemorate the shooting at 
Jallianwala Bagh." Nothing can be further from my 
thought than to perpetuate the memory of a black deed, 
I daresay that, before we have coma to our own, we 
shall have a repetition of the tragedy and I wilt prepare 
the nation for it by treasuring the memory of the innocent 
dead. The widows and tbs orphans have been and are 
being helped hut we cannot "bless the souls of those who 
diad without knowing why, ' if we will not acquire the 
ground whioh has been hollowed by innocent blood and 
there erect a suitabie memorial for them, It is not to 
serve, if I can help it, as a reminder of foul dead but ib- 
eball serve as art encouragement to the nation that it ia 
better to die helpless and unarmed and as victims 
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than as tyrants, I would have the future genera¬ 
tions ramaraber that wa who witnessed the innocent 
dying did not ungratefully refuse so cherish their memory. 
Ab Mrs, Jinoah truly remarked when flba Rave hat noite 
bo the fuad, the memorial would at least give us no 
exouae for living. After all in will be bba spirit in which 
fctaa memorial is erected that will decide its character. 

What was the larger “ aymbioaiathat Buddha 
and Ooriab preached? Buddha fearlessly carried the war 
into the enemy's camp and brought down on its knees 
an arrogant priesthood, Christ drove out the money 
changer from the temple of Jerusalem and drew down 
curse from Heaven upon the hypocrites and the pharisees 
Both were for intensely direct notion. Bat even as 
Buddha and Christ chastised, they showed unmistakable 
gentleness and love behind every aob of tbeira. They 
would not raise a finger against their enemies, but would 
gladly HUrreDder themselves rather than the truth for 
which they lived, Buddha would have died resisting the 
priesthood, if the majesty of his love had not proved to 
bo equfci to the task of bending the priesthood Christ 
died ou the cross with a crown of thorns on his bead 
defying the might of a whole empire. And if I raise 
resistances of a non-violent character, I simply and 
humbly follow in the foot-steps of the great beaohera 
named by ray critic, 

Lastly, the writer of the paragraph quarrels with 
my grouping unities aod would have me take up 
“ the larger mission for uniting the world”. I ones told 
him under a common roof that I was probably more 
cosmopolitan than he. f abide by that expression. 
Unless I group unities £ shall cover be able to units the 
whole world. Tolstoy once said that if we would but 
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tat off tbs backs of our neighbours, the world would be 
quite alright without auy further help from us. And tf 
wa can only serve our immediate neighbours by oaasiag 
to prey upon them, thm dhole of unities thus grouped in 
tbo right fashion will over grow iu oiroumferenoe till at 
la-fc it is eonterminue with that of the whole world. 
More than that it is not given to any man to try or 
achieve. Tatha Pinde latha Brakamande is as true to¬ 
day as ages ago when it was first uttered by an unknown 
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COW PROTECTION 


Everybody know? that without unity between 
Hindus and Mussulmans, no certain progress can be 
made by the nation. There is no doubt that the carnet fc 
binding the two is yet loose and wet. There is still 
mutual distrust, Tbo leaders have some to recognise 
that India can make no advance without both feeling the 
need of trust and normmn aotion. But though bbert ie 
a vast change among the masses, it is still nob permanent 
quantity. The Mussulman masses do not still recognise 
the same necessity for Swaraj as the Hindus do. The 
Mussulmans do nob flock bn public meetings in the same 
numbers as the Hindus. This process cannot be forced 
Sufficient time has not passed for the national interest 
to be awakened among the Mussulmans, Indeed it is a 
marvel, that whereas hut a year ago the Mussulmans as,a 
body hardly took any interest in Congress affairs, all- 
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n- India, thousands have registered themselves 
members. This in Itsleil is an immense gain, 

Hab much ncora yab remains to be done, It is 
essentially aba work of the Hindus. Wherever the 
Mussulmans are a bill found fco he apathetic, they should 
ha invited to come in. One often bears from Hindu 
quarters the complaint Shat Mussulmans do not join the 
Obngrass Organisation or do nob pay 6a the Swaraj 
Fund. The natural question is, have they been invited ? 
In every dlafsriofe Hindue must make special efforts bo 
draw out their Mussulman neighbours. There will never 
he real equality so long as quo Zeals inferior or superior 
so She other. There is no room for patronage among 
equals. Mussulmans must not faei the Jack of education 
or numbers where they are in a minority, Dafioiauoy in 
education must be corrected by taking education. To ha 
in a minority ia often a blessing, Superiority in 01102 - 
hors has frequently proved a hindrance. It is character 
that counts in the end, But I have nob commenced this 
article to lay down counsels of perfection, or bo abate the 
-course of conduct iu the disbanfe future. 

My main purpose ie bo think )f the immediate task 
lying before us, Bakr*Id will be soon upon us. What 
are wo to do to frua&rafee the attempts that will then by 
made to fouaenb quarrels bobweeo us-—-Hindus and 
Mussulmans ? Though the situation baa improved con* 
eiderably in Bihar, it is not yet free from aDxiefcy, Over* 
zaaioua and impatient Hindus are trying to force 
matters, They lend themselves an easy pray to bha 
machinations of mischief-makers not always prompted 
by the Government side, Protection of the cow is the 
nearest bo the Hindu heart. 
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We are therefore apt to lose out' heads over it, and 
thus ba unconsciously instrumental io doing an injury 
to the vary cause we seek to espouse, Let us recognise-- 
that our Mussulman brethren have made great efforts to 
save the oow for the Bake of their Hindu brethren, lb 
would be a grave mistake to underrate them. But 
immediately we become assertive, wo make all effort on 
their part nugatory, Wa have throughout alt these many 
years pufc.up with oow-slaughter either without a mur¬ 
mur or under ineffective ami violent protest, We have 
never tried to deserve self-imposed restraint on tbs part 
of our Mussulman countrymen by going out of our way to 
cultivate friendly relations with them, We have more or 
less gratuitously assumed the impossibility of the task* 

But we are now making a deliberate and aotJHoioos 
attempt in standing by (heir side in the hour oi their' 
need- Let us not spoil the good effect by making our free- 
offering a matter of bargain. Friendship can never be a 
contract. It is a status carrying no consideration with 
it. Service is a duty,, and duty is a debt vthioh it is a 
nob »o discharge If we would prove our friendship, we 
must help our brethren whether they save the cow or 
cot. We throw the responsibility for their conduct to, 
wards us on their own shoulders- We dare not dictate It 
to them aa consideration for our help. Suoh help will ba 
hired service, which the Mussulmans cannot be blamed if 
they summarily reject, X hope, therefore, that the Hindus, 
of Bihar and indeed all the parts of India will realise tha 
importance of observing bhe sbrioiesb forbearance no m&Utr 
what the Mussulmans do on Bakr-Id, We must leave 
them to take what oourse they choose, What Hakim 
Ajmai Khanji did in one hour at Amritsar, Hindus, 
could nob have done by years of effort. Tha 
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that Messrs, Cboftani and Khatri saved Hat Bakrld day, 
tbs Hindu millionaires of Bombay could nob have 
saved if they had given the whole of bbeir fortune3* The 
-greater the pressure put upon the MussuSiftaoe, the greater 
must be the slaughter of the now, We must leave them 
to their own sense of honour and duty. And we shall 
have done the greatest service to the cow, 

The way to save the cow is not to kill or quarrel 
with the Mussulman. The way to save the cow is to ctia 
in the act of saving the KhiJafab without mentioning 
the cow. Cow protection is a process of purification It 
is tapasya, i.e., self-Buffering. Whan wa suffer 
voluntarily and therefore without expectation of reward, 
the ory of suffering (one might say} literally ascends to 
heaven, and God above hears it and responds. That is 
fchs path of religion, and it has answered even if one 
m&n has adopted it in its entirety. I make bold to assert 
without fear of contradiction, that it is nob Hinduism to 
kill a fallow-man even to save the cow. Hinduism 
requires its votaries to immolate themselves for the sake 
of their religion, i.<5 tl for the sake of saving the cow, The 
question is bo?/ many Hindus are ready without bargain 
mg with the Mussulmans to die for them and for their reli¬ 
gion ? If the Hindus can answer it in the religious 
spirit, they will not only have secured Mussulman friend¬ 
ship for eternity, but they will have saved the cow for 
ail time from the Mussulmans. List us nob swear even 
by the greatest among them. They can but help. They 
cannot undertake to change the hearts of millions of men 
who have hitherto given no thought to the feeling of 
thair Hindu neighbours when they slaughter the cow. 
But God Almighty can in a moment change them and 
move them to pity, Prayer accompanied by adequate 
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suffering ia a prayer of the heart. That atone counts 
with God- To my Mussulman friends I would say but) 
one word. They must not be irritated by the acta of 
irresponsible or ignorant but faitaotoai Hindus. He who 
3jceroises restraint under provocation wins the battle. 
Let them know and fee! sure that responsible Hindus 
are nob on their aide in their trial in any bargaining 
spirit, They are helping because they know that the 
Khilafab is a just oause, and that bo help them in a good 
cause is fco serve India, (’or they are even as blood- 
brokers, born of bbe same mother—Bharat a Mata. 


UNTOUCH ABILITY 

LITa Qandki presided at the Suppressed Glasses Con¬ 
ference held at Ahmedabad on the 18th and 24th May , 1921. 
In the course of his speech on the occasion, he narrated a 
fragment of his personal history. He said :—J 

I regard untouchabiiity as she greatest blot on 
Hinduism, This idea was nob brought home to noe by 
my bitter experiences during the, South African struggle, 
It is nob due to the fact that I was ones an agnostic. Ib 
is equally wrong to think, as some people do, that I have 
taken ray views horn my study of Christian religious 
literature. These views date as far back as the time 
when I was neither enamoured of, nor was aquaioted 
whh the Bible or the followers of She Bible. 

I was hardly yet twelve when this idea had dawned 
on me. A scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, used 
to attend our house for cleaning latrines, Often I 
would ask my mother why it was wrong to fcouoh him, 
why I was forbidden So touch him. If I accidently 
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•touched XJkft I was ashed to perform the ablutions,, 
arjd though I naturally obeyed, ft. vva? without 
fimilingly protesting that uotouchabilHy was not sanation* 
ed by religion, bbat'<ft was impossible that it should ba 
«o. I was a very dutiful and obedientoMld ; and jo far 
fi« it was consistent with respect for parents. I often 
had tussles wish them ou this matter, i told my mother 
that she was entirely wrong in considering physical oou- 
tact with Uka as sinful. 

While at school, X would often happen to touch 
the untouchables ", and as I never would conceal the 
faob from my parents, my mother would tell me that 
the shortest out bo purification after the unholy touab 
was to cancel the touch by touching any Mussulman 1 
passing by, And simply out of reverence and regard for 
my mother, I often did so, but never did so believing 
it to be a religious obligation. After some time we 
eh if led to Porebander, where 1 made my first acquaint¬ 
ance with Sanskrit. X was not yet put to mi English 
school) and my brother and I were placed in charge 0 f a 
Brahman, who taught ua Earn Raksha and Vishnu Pun 
jar. The tests ” Jale tnhnuh ” " 8thale Vishnuh " 
(there is the Lord (present) in water, there is the Lord 
(present) in earth) have never gone out of my memory. 

A motherly old dame used to live close by, Now it 
happened that I was vary timid then, and would conjure 
up ghosts and goblinB whenever the lights want out, 
and it was dark, I 1 he old mother, to disabuse mo of 
fears, suggested that I should mubfter the BamaraJcsha 
texts whenever I was afraid, and ait evil spirits would 
fiy away. This J did and, as X thought, with good 
effect, I could never believe tben that there was any 
textin fib* Bam&raksha pointing to the oautaot of the 
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untouchables ' sa a Bid. I did nob understand its 
meaning then, or understood it very imperfectly. But 
I was confident that Raniarakska, which could destroy 
all fear of ghost*» could notj be countenancing any such 
thing as fear of contact*with the " untouchables.'’ 

The Ramayana used to be regularly rear! io ou* 
family, A Brahmin called Lad ha Maharaja used to read 
it. He was stricken with leprosy, and he was confident 
that a regular reading of the Ramayana would cure him 
of leprosy ; and, indeed, he was cured of it. ‘ How oao 
the Ramayana,' I thought bo myself, in whioh one who 
is regarded now-a-daya as an untoaohable took Kama 
aorosb the Ganges in bis boat, countenance the idea of 
any human beings heiug * unfcouab&blee ' on the ground 
that they were * polluted tjoula ?' The fact that we 
addressed God as the "■ purifier of the polluted "■ and 
by similar appellations, shows that it is a sin to regard 
any one born in Hinduism as polluted or unfcouohahle— 
that is is Satanic to do so. I have hence been never 
tired of repeating that it is a great sin, X do nob pretend 
that this thing had crystallised as a conviction in mo at 
ihe age of twelve, but I do eay that [ did then regard 
untouohability as a sin. I narrate this story for the 
information of the Vaishnavas and Orthodox Hindus, 

I have always claimed to ba a Sanatani Hindu, Is 
not that I am quite innocent of the scriptures, 
am not a profound scholar of Sanskrit. I have read 
the Vedas and the Upanishads ouly in translation?, 
Naturally therefore miue is not a scholarly study of 
them. My knowledge of them is in no way profound, 
bub I have studied them as I should do aB a Hindu, 
and I claim to have grasped their tru^ spirit. By the 

time I had reached the age of 21, I had studied other 
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' religions also. There was a Hnaa whan I \m waver¬ 
ing; between Hinduism and Christianity, When I re- 
flovaved my balance of mind I felt that bo ma seivation 
was possible only through tha Biodtt o Rod my 
faith jo Hinduism grew deeper and mare enlightened, 

Bub even then I believed that untouuhability was no 
part of Hinduism ; and, that, if it was, auoh Hinduism 
was not for cop. 

True Hinduism doeu not regard unto mi liability as a 
alp, f do not want to enter into any controversy regard* 
ing the interpretation of the Shastras,. It might be diffi¬ 
cult for roe to establish mv point by quoting authorities 
I’r-jro the Bhaawat, or Manusmriti. But I claim to have 
‘understood the spirit of Hinduism. Hinduism baa 
sinned in giving sanction to untouchability, Iti baa 
degraded ua, made its tha pariah a of the Bmpire, Even 
the Mussulmans naught the sinful contagion from ub, and 
iu 8. Afrioa. in H. Africa and in Gap ad* the Mussulmans 
no less than Hindus came to be regarded as Pariahs. 
AH this evil has resulted from tba sin of mifcouob ability 


GQKHALB, TILAK AND MBHTA* 

A strange anonymous letter has been received by 
me, admiring me for having takon up a cause that! was 
dearest bo Lokamanya’a heart, and telling ma that hie 
spirit .vae residing in me and that I must prove a worthy 
follower of his. The letter, moreover, admonishes ms 
not to lose heart in the prosecution of tha Swaraj pro¬ 
gramme, and finishes off by .accusing me of imposture 


From Young India, July 13, 1921. 






GOKBiLB, TXLAK AHD MEHTA 

'■liming to bo politically a disciple of Gokhalt« X 
wish oorrespoodents will throw of? tho slavish habit of 
writing anonymously. Wjfri who are developing tha 
Swaraj spirit), must cultivate tba courage of faarlesaly 
-speaking out oar mind, Tha s tO&fcfeer of tbs letter, 

however, boing of public importance, demands n reply, 
I oanna$ claim the honour of hoing a follower of tha 
hba Inkamahyn. I admire him like millions of bi»a 
gantry men for bis indomitable will, bia vast learning, 
bis love of country, nod, above all, the parity of bia 
private life and great a aerified. O? all the men of modern 
times,*he oaptivated most the imagination of his people. 
Ho breathed into as the spirit of Swaraj. No one per¬ 
haps realised the evil of tbe existing system of Govern- 
oaent as Mr, Tdakdid. And in all humility I claim to 
deliver bis message to the country as truly as She bast 
of bis diaoiptes, But ,t aui conscious that my method is 
not Mr. Tilak’B methods apd that is why I have still 
difficulty with some of the Maharashtra leaders. Bub X 
sincerely think ttari Mr. TiUk did not disbelieve in my 
method I enjoyed the privilege of his oooiidenoe. And 
bia last word to ms lit the presence of several friends 
was, jagts a fortnight before his death, that mine Wt»s an 
excellent method if the people could be persuaded to 
6;\kQ to it. But ha said ha had doubus. I know no 
other method. l oan only hope that when the final 
test comes, tha country will be proved to have aeainail- 
atad tha method of non-violent non-co-operation. Nor 
am I unaware of my other limitations. X can lay no 
olaim to scholarship. X hsrs not hit powers ot irganiea- 
tion, I have no aompaot disciplined party to lead, and, 
baving baeo an exile for twenty-three years, I cannoh 
olaim the experience that the Lokamanya had of India* 
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Two things we bad in common to the fullest measure— 
Java of country and the staadly pursuit of Swsiraj,, 
I can, therefore, assure the anonymous writer, that 
yielding to none in my reverence for the memory of the 
deceased, I will march aide by Bide with the foremost of 
the L^kamanya’s disciples in the pursuit of Bwaraj, I 
know that the only offering acceptable to him is the 
quiokast attainment of Swaraj by India. That and nothing 
alee can give his spirit peace, 

Disoipleahip, ho waver, is a sacred persona! matter, I 
fell at Dadabhai's fast in 1883, but he seemed to ba boo 
far away from me. I could be as son to him, nob diaoiple, 
A disciple is more than a son, Disoiplaship is a second 
birth. It is a voluntary surrender. In 1896 I met 
almost all the known leaders of India in connection with 
my South African mission. Justice Rauade awed me, I 
could hardly talk in bia presence, Badruddin Tayahji 
fathered me, and asked me to ba guided by Ranade and 
Pherozsabab. The labtar baoarna a patron, His will 
bad to be law, 1 You must addreBS a public meeting on 
the 26’th September, and you must be punctual.’ I obeyed, 
Ou the 25 b evjniag I was to wait on him, I did- 

Have you written out your speech ?‘ he inquired; 
'No, Sir,’ 


1 That woo‘6 do, young man, Gao you write it out 
to-night V 

' MunBhi. you must go to Mr, Guodhi and roeaiva 
the manuscript from him. It mpst ba printed over night 
and you must send me a copy-' Turning to ms, be added, 
* Gandhi, you must nob write a long speech, you do not 
know Bombay audiences cannot Btand long addresses,* I 
i>GWed. 
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The liou of Bombay taught me to taka orders, He 
did not make me hie disciple. He did nob even try. 

I went thence to Boone. I waa an utter stranger, 
My host first took me to Mr. Tilak, I met him surround¬ 
ed by his companions. Ho listened, and said, ' We must 
arrange a meeting for you. But perhaps you do not 
know, that we have unfortunately two parties, You must 
give us a non-party man as chairman. Will you Bee Dr. 
Bbandarkar ?’ I consented aud retired. I have no firm 
impression of Mr. Tilak, except to recall that he shook 
oil my nervousness by hie affectionate familiarity. 1 
went thence, I think, to Gokhale, aud than to Dr. Bban- 
darker. The latter greeted me, as a teacher of bis pupil. 

'You seem to he an earnest and enthusiastic young 
man. Many people do not oome to see me at this the 
■hottest part of the day, I never cow-a-days attend 
public meetings. But you have recited such a pathetic 
story that I must make an exception in your favour/ 

1 worshipped the venerable doctor with his wise 
face. But I could nob find for him a place on that little 
throne. Iti was still unoccupied. I had many heroes 
hut no king. 

It was different with Gokhale, I cannot say why, I 
met him at his quarters on the college ground, It was 
like meeting an old friend, or better still, a mother after 
a long separation. His gentle face put me at ease in a 
moment. His minute inquiries about myself and my 
doings in South Africa at once enshrined him in my 
heart. And as I parted from him, I said to myself, 'You 
are my man’. And from that moment Gokhale never" 
lost sight of me. In 1901 on my second return from 
South Africa, we came closer still. He simply 'took mo 
in hand/ and began to fashion ms. He waa concerned 
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about bow I epoka, dressed, walked aud ate. My toother 
was nob more solicitous about ina than Gokh&ls. There- 
was, sd far as I am aware, no reserve between us. It 
was really a ease of love at first sighs, and it stood the 
severest strain in 1913. He teemed to me all I wanted 
s,8 a political worker—purs as crystal, gentle as a lamb, 
brave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault. I’j does not 
matter to me that he ropy not have been _ any of these 
things. It Was enough for mei that I could discover no 
fault in him to cavil at. He was and remains for me the 
Mb perfect man on the political field. Not therefore, 
that we had no dilferenoos. We differed even to 1901 in 
our views on social customs, c. (?., widow re-marriage. 
We disocivarad differences in our estimate of western 
civilization. He frankly Iftsrefi from me in my extreme 
views on non-viaiinjce. But these differences mattered 
neither to him nor bo me. Nothing could put us as¬ 
under, 11 were blasphemous to ooojaoture what would, 
ve happened if ha were alive bo«3ay. I know that * 
iU1 hav a working under him, I have made thlk 
confession, because the anonymousletter hurt me, whan 
it aocU 3 ad mo of imposture about rnypol iioal disciple- 
ship. Had I been remiss in my acknowledgment to him 
■who is now dumb ? I thought, I must declare my 
faithfulness to Gokhule, especially when I seemed to bfr 
Jiving in a camp which the Indian world calls opposite*. 





THE EEAB 0E DEATH * 

I have beao collecting OHaoriptiou of Swaraj. One 
o£ those would be Swaraj la the abandonment of the tow 
of death, A nation which allows itself to be i,nl.laeuoeO> 
by the fear of death cannot attain Swaraj ansi oauDot 
retain it if somehow attained, 

English people, oarry their Urea in their pookets, 
Arabs and Pathana consider death as nothing more than 
an ordinary ailix-ant, thoy never wasp when a relation 
dies. Boer women are perfaotly innocent of this fear. 
In the Boar war, thousands of young Boar woman became 
widowed, They never eared. It did not matter in the 
least if th® husband or tbs son was lost, it was enough, 
and more than enough, that bba country's honour was 
safe, What boobed the husband if the country was en¬ 
slaved ? It was infinitely better to bury a son a mortal 
remains and to cherish his immortal memory than bo 
bring him up as p. serf. Thus did the Boer women steel 
their hearts and cheerfully give up their darlings to the 
angle of Death, 

The people I have mentioned kill and gel: killed. 
But what of those who do not kill but are only ready to 
die themselves ? Buoh people become the objects of a 
world's adoration. They are the salt of the earth. 

The English and the Germans fought one another; 
they billed and got killed. The result is that animosities 
have increased. There is no end of unrest, aDd the 
present condition of Europe is pitiful, Thera is more of 
deceit, and each ia anxious to circumvent the rest. 


# Translated from the Gujarati Navoji^'an, Ocf., limit 
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Bub fearlessness which wo are cultivating is of a 
nobler and purer order and ibis therefore that we hope bo 
achieve a victory within a very short time. 

When we attain Swaraj many of us will have given 
up the fear of death or else we shall nob have attained 
Swaraj, Till now mouldy youog boys have died in the 
cause, Those who died in Aligarh were all below twenty* 
one* No one knew who they were. If Government 
resort to firing now 1 am hoping that some men of the 
Sraa rank will have the opportunity of offering up tbe 
supreme sacrifice. 

Why should we be upset when children or young 
men or old men die ? Not a moment passes when eome 
one h nob born or is not dead in this world. We should 
feel the stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a 
death, Those who believe in the soul—and what Hindu, 
Mussulman or Parsi is there who does not ?—know that 
the soul never dies, The souls of the living as well as of 
the dead are all one, Toe eternal processes of creation 
and destruction are going on ceaselessly, Tnere is nothing 
in it for which we might give ourselves up to joy or 
sorrow. Even if we extend the idea of relationship only 
So our countrymen and take all tbe births in the country 
as taking place in our own family, bow many births shall 
we celebrate ? If we weep for ail the deaths in our 
ootuitry the tears in our eyes would never dry. This train 
of thought should help us to gob rid of all fear of death. 

India, they say, is a nation of philosophers ; and we 
have Dot been unwilling to appropriate the compliment. 
Still hardly any other nation becomes so helpless in the 
face of death as we do, Arid in India again no other 
community perhaps betray so much of this helplessness 
as tbe Hindus, A single birth is enough for us to he 






besides ourselves with ludicrous joyfulnees, A death tnafeai* 
us indulge ia orgies of loud lamsnt&biou which condemn 
the neighbourhood to sleeplessness for the eight. If wo 
wish to attain Swaraj, and if having attained it we wish 
to make it something to ha proud of wo perfectly 
renounce this unseemly sight, 

And wbab is imprisonment to the man who is fear¬ 
less of death itself ? If the- reader will bestow a little 
thought upon fcha matter, be will find that if Swaraj is 
delayed, it is delayed because we are not prepared oalmly 
to meet death and inoonvenianoea lee;> than death. 

Aa larger and larger nnmbera of innocent man oorae 
out 10 welcome death, their sacrifice will become the 
potent instrument for the salvation of ail others ; and 
there will be a miaimum of suffering. Suffering ebeer- 
fully endured ceases to be suffering and is transmuted 
into an ineffable joy. The mao who flies from suffering 
is the victim of endless tribulation before it had come to 
him, and is half dead when it does come, Bat one who 
19 cheerfully ready for anything and everything that 
ootxtes, escapes all pain, bis cheerfulness acts as an 
anseatbetio. 

I have been led to write about this subject because 
we have got to envisage even death if we will have 
Swaraj this very year. Oms who is previously prepared 
often escapes accident and this may well be the case 
with us. It is my firm conviction that Swadeshi consti¬ 
tutes this preparation. When once Swadeshi is a success 
neither this Government nor any one else will feel the 
necessity of putting us to any further test, 

Still it is best not to neglect any contingency what¬ 
ever. Possession of power makes man blind and deaf, 
they cannot sec tbipgs whioh are under their very nose, 
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Burl OAQDot hear things which Invade bbeir care. There 
ia thus sin knowing what tbla power intoxicated Govern »- 
moob may not do. So it seemed to me that patriotic rran 
ought to be prepared for death, im prison mens and similar 
eventualities, 

The brave meet death with a smile on their lips, hub 
they ate circumspect ail the name. There is no room 
for foolhardiness in this nomViolent war, We da not 
propose to go to gaol or to die by au immoral act, We 
muat mount ifce gallows while resisting the oppressive 
Saws of »his Government, 


HINDUISM* 

In dealing with the problem of unfcouobability daring 
the Madras tour, I have asserted my claim to being a 
Sanatani Hindu with greater emphasia than hitherto, and 
y&b there are things which are commonly done in the 
name of Hinduism, which I disregard, I have no desire 
to bo called a Sanataui Hindu or any other if I ana riot 
such. And I have ocitainly no desire to steal in a reform 
or an abuse under cover of a great faith. 

It is therefore necessary for me once for all dietiootly 
to give my meaning of Sanatani Hinduism. The word 
Sanatana I use lo its natural sense,* 

I eall myself a Bantam Hindu, because—• 

(0 I believe in the Vedas, the Upaniehads, the 
Puranas and ail that goes by the nema Hindu soripturee, 
and therefore in avatams and re-birth, 


* From Young India, Oct. 12, 132L 
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j) I believe in the Varmshrama Dharma, in A son; a 
io my opinion, atriobly Vedie bub not in its present 
popular mud crude sense. 

(3) I believe iu the protection o! the cow tn its much 

latter scnss than tbs popular. 

(4} I do nob disbelieve in idol*worship* 

Thu reader will note that I have purposely refrained 
from using the word divffcc orifiia lu reference to the 
Vedas or any other scriptures, For 1 &a nob believe in 
the exclusive divinity of the Vedas. I believe the Bible.' 
the Koran, and the £aud Avaafea to bo as rauob divinely 
inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the Hindu scriptures 
does nob require me to accept every word and every versa 
as divinely inspired, Not do I claim to have any first¬ 
hand knowledge of these wonderful books Bub I do 
claim bo know and feel tha truths of the essential teaching 
of the scriptures, I decline to ba bound by any interpre¬ 
tation, however learned it may be, if it '3 repugnant to 
reason or moral sense, I do most emphatically repudiate 
tha claim (if they advance auy such) of the present 
Shankamcharyaa and Shasbris to give a correct interpre¬ 
tation of the Hindu scriptures. Qa the contrary, I 
believe that our present kaowledga of these books is in 
a most ohaotio abate. I believe implicitly in the Hindu 
■ aphorism, that no ooe truly knows the 8b as bras who haa 
not attained perfection io Innocence (Ahiin^(i), T’.Ujb 
{Salya) and Self-control [Brahrmokarya) and who h&* 
not renounced all acquisition or oos 3 essiorj of wealth. I 
believe in bhe institution of Gurus, but in this ago 
millione must go without a Guru, because ib is a rare 
thing to find a combination of par-foot purity and perfect 
teaming. But one need nob despair of ever knowing the 
truth of one’s religion, baoause the fundamentals of 






Hinduism as of every great religion are unchangeable, 
and easily understood. Every Hindu believes in God 
'•and his oneness, in rebirth and salvation. Bat that 
which distinguishes Hinduism from every other religion 
<8 lbs oaw protection, mora than ibe Varnashratn, 
is, in my opinion, inherent in human nature, and 
Hinduism has simply reduced ib to a science, It 
does attach to birth. A man cannot change his 
varna by choice. Not to abide by one’s varna is to 
disregard the law of heredity. The division, however, 
into innumerable castes is an unwarranted liberty taken 
with the doctrine. The four divisions are all-sufficing, 

I do not believe Shat in ter dicing or even inter¬ 
marriage necessarily deprives a man of his status that 
his birth has given him, The four divisions define a 
man’s calling, they do not restrict or regulate social 
intercourse. The divisions define duties, they confer do 
privileges, It ie, I hold, against the genius of Hinduism 
to arrogate to oneself a higher status or assign to another 
a lower. All ara boru to sorve God’s creation, a Brahman 
with his knowledge, a Kshatriya with his power of 
protection, a Vaiahya with his commercial ability and a 
Sbrudra with bodily labour- Trsis however does not mean 
that a Brahman for instance is absolved from bodily 
labour or the duty of protecting himself and others. 
His birth makes a Brahman predominantly a man of 
knowledge, the fittest by heredity and training to impart 
it to others. There is nothing, again, to prevent the 
Shudra from acquiring ai) the knowledge he wishes. 
Only, he will basb serve with hia body and need not eavy 
others their special qualities for service. But a Brahman 
who claims superiority by right of knowledge falls and 
diaa no knowledge. And so with the others who pride 
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themselves upon their special qualities, Varnashrama is 
self-restraint and conservation and economy of energy. 

Though, therefore, Varnashrama ig nos &:dt-a6ed by 
inter-dining or in ter-marriage. Hinduism does most 
emphatically discourage inter-dining and inter-marriage 
between divisions, Hinduism reached the highest limit 
of self-restraint' It is undoubtedly a religion of renuncia¬ 
tion of the flesh so that the spirit may he set free. It 
is no part of a Hindu's duty to dine with big sou, Ad<3 
by restricting bis choice of a bride to a particular group,, 
be exercises rare self-restraint, Hinduism does not 
regard a marriage state as by any means essential for 
salvation, Marriage i« a ’fall 1 even as birth is a ’ fall, 1 
Salvation is freedom from birth and hence death also. 
Prohibition against inter-marriage and inter-dining is 
essential for a rapid evolution of the soul. But this self- 
denial is no teat of varna. A Brahman may remain a 
Brahroau, though he may dine with his Shudra brother,. 
if be has not left off his duty of service by knowledge, It 
follows from what I have said above, that restraint in 
matters of marriage and dining is not based upon notions 
of superiority. A Hindu who refuses to dine with 
another from a sense of superiority misrepresents his 
Dharma. 

Unfortunately to-day Hinduism seems to consist' 
merely in eating and not eating. Once I horrified a pious 
Hindu by baking toast at a Mussulman's house. I law 
that he was pained to bos me pouring tnilk into a cup 
banded by a Mussulman friend, but hia anguish knew no 
bounds when he saw me taking toast at the Mussulman's 
hands. Hinduism is in danger of losing its substance if 
it resolves itself into a matter of elaborate rules as to 
what and with whom to eat. Abstemiousness from 
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intoxicating drinks and drugs, and from all kinds of 
foods, especially meat 3a undoubtedly a great aid bo the 
evolution of the spirit, but it la by no msana an and in 
absaif, Ml my a man eating meat and with everybody but} 
living p tbs fsar of God is nearer bia freedom than a 
ooan religiously abstaining {rorn meat and many other 
things, but blaspheming God in every oca of his acts. 

The central fact of Hinduism, however* is oow*pro* 
■Section, Cow-protection to me ia one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in human evolution. It takas the 
human being beyond his spooiaa. The cow to me means 
she entire sub-human world. Main through the aow ia 
enjoined to realise his identity with all that lives. Why 
the cow was selected for apothsosisi ia obvious to me. 
Toe cow was in India the best companion. She was the 
giver of plenty. Not only did she give milk, but she 
uiao made agriculture possible, The cow is a poem of 
pity. One reads pity in the gentle animal, 8ba is fcha 
mother to millions of Indian mankind. Protection of the 
«ow means protection of tbs whole dumb creation of 
God. The anoiant seer, whoever ha was, began with the 
cow. The appoa's of the lower order of creation is ali the 
more forcible beoause it is speechless, Cow-protection 
is the gift of Hinduism to tbs world. And Hinduism will 
live so tong as there are Hindus .to protect the cow. 

The way to protect, is to die for bar. It is a denial 
of Hinduism and Ahhma to kill a human being.to protect 
a cjow, Hindus are enjoined to protoot the now by their 
tapusya t by Bell* purification,, by self-sacrifice. The pre¬ 
sent day cow*protection has degenerated into perpetual 
feud with the Mussulmans, whereas cow-protection means 
conquering the Mussulmans by our love. A Mussulman 
friend sent me some time ago a book detailing the 
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iahnmtoifeiaa practised- by us on the oow and bar 
progeny. How wa blaad bar 6a lake the last drop oi milk 
from her, bow we starve her bo emaoi&tioo, bow we 
ili-traat the euttvas, bow wa deprive them of their 
portion of mills?, how orualiy wa treat the-ox on, how 
wa castrate thorn, bow we beat scorn, bow wa 
overload them- If they had speech they would boar 
witness to our omncs ftgaioat them wbiah would stagger 
tho world. By every o,oh of cruelty to our cattle, wa 
disown God and Hinduism, I do not knot? that the 
condition of the oattle in any other parti of ifaa world U 
as bad as In unhappy Indio, Wo may nob blame the 
Bttglishmaa for this, Wa may not plead poverty ia our 
defaDce. Criminal negligence is the only cause of the 
miserable condifeion of our cattle* Our Pmjrapohs, though 
they aro an answer bo our instinct of mercy, are a clumsy 
-demonstration of its execution. Instead of being mode* 
dairy farms aod great profitable national institutions, 
they are merely depots for receiving decrepit Cattle* 

FT; 'dus will be judged not by fabair tilaks, not by 
the ootrsct chanting of mantra*, not by febeir pilgrimages, 
not by their most ponotlliotiB observance of caste roles 
but. by their ability to protect the oow, Whilst professing 
thfl religion of oow*protection, we have enslaved the oow 
and her progeny, and have become slaves ourselves. 

It will now be understood why I consider myself 
a Sinataoi Hindu, I yield to none iu my regard for the 
oow. I have made the Kbiiafat cause my own, because 
I see that through its preservation fail protection can be 
secured for the oow. I do not ask my Mussulman friends 
6a save tti n 6 io consideration of my service. My ' 
prayer ascends daily to God Almighty, that my service 
of a causa t hold to be just may appear so pieasiog ta 
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him, that lie cony change the hearts of the Mussulmans, 
and fill them with pity for tbei* Hiudu neighbours and 
make them save the auimal the latter hold dear as life 
itself. 

I oae no more describe my feeling for Hinduism 
than for my own wife. She moves me as no olher- 
womac. in the world can.- Mot that aha has no faults 
I daresay she has many more than I sse myself. Bub 
6ha feeling of an indissoluble bond is there. Evan so I 
fee! for and about Hinduism with alt its faults and 
limitations. Nothing relates me so muob as the music 
pi the Gita or the Ramayana by Tulaaidas, the only two 
books in Hinduism I may ba said to know. Wtion I 
fancied I was taking my last breath, the Gita was my 
aolaoe. I know the via© that is going on to-day in all the 
great Hindu shrines, but, I love them in spite of their 
unspeakable failings. Thar© is an interest which I take 
in them and which I bake in no other. I am a reformer 
through and through* But my aaa! never takes me to 
the rejection of any of the essential things of Hinduism. 

I have said I do nob disbelieve in idol worship, An idol 
does not excite any feeling of veneration in me. But I 
think that idol worship is part of human nature. Wa 
banker after symbolism. Why should one be more 
composed in a ohuroh than elsewsre ? Images are an 
aid to worship. No Hindu considers an usage to be 
God, I do not ooneider idol worship a sin, 

lb is clear from the foregoing that Hinduism is not 
an exclusive religion. In it there is room for the worship 
of alt the prophets of the world. It is not a missionary 
religion in the ordinary souse of the term. In has no 
doubb absorbed many tribes in its fold, but tbis absorp* 
tioo has been of an evolutionary Imperceptible aharaoter. 
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Hinduism Sells everyone fro vntirsbip God according So bis 
own faifcb or BhaKiMh aud bo ifr lives at peace with all 
|he religious, 

That being my conception of Hinduism, I have never 
been able fro reconcile my seif bo uu touch ability I have 

always regarded it as au excrescence, It ig true fchafr ifr 
has been banded down fro ut? from generations), but so are 
many evil practices even in this day, I should be 
ashamed fro think that dedication of girls to virtual pros¬ 
titution was a parti of Hinduism, Yeti lb is practiced by 
Hindus in many parts of India, I consider it positive 
irreligici! «o sacrifice* goats so Kaij and do cob consider 
ifr a part of Hinduism. Hinduism f is a growth of 
ages. The very name, Hinduism, was given fro frbe 
religion of the people of Hindusbhau by foreigners 
There was no doubt ab one time sacrifice of aniaials was 
efi'ered in the nance of religion. Bub it is nob religion, 
much less is ifr Hindu religion, 

And so also ifr Beenes to mo, fcbafr when cow-protection 
became an article of faith with our ancestors, those who 
persisted io eafciug beef were excommunicated. The civil 
sfrritu must nave been iitiros, Souisl boyoobu was applied 
not only to the recalcitrants, but their pins were visited 
upon their children also. The praotiea which bad pro¬ 
be biy its origin in good intentions hardened id fro usage, 
and even veraas crept in our r acred books giving the 
practice a permanenurj wholly undeserved and still Je ga 
justified, Whether ray theory is oorreot or nob, un- 
toaobability Is repugnant bo reason and bo the instinct 
of mercy, pifry or love. A religion that establishes the 
worship of the eow oaonofr possibly countenance or war¬ 
rant a cruel and inhuman boycott of human beings. And 

] should he con fee rib fro be tore bo pieces rather 6b an dis- 
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pprwesed ol&asee, Hindus will certainly never 
deserve freedom, ocr geb it if Shay allow their coble 
religion to bo disgraced by tibe retention of the taint of 
unboucbubility, And as X cove Hinduism dearer than 
life itself, the taint has become for me sd intolerable 
burden. Let us nob deny God by denying to a fifth of 
our race the right of association on an equal footing. 




NATIONAL EDUCATION * 

So many strange things have been said about my 
views on national education, that it would perhaps non 
be out of p ace to formulate them before the public, 

Id my opinion the existing system of education is 
defective, apart from its association with an utterly nn- 
iusb Government, in three moat important matters ; 

(1) It is based upon foreign outturn to the almost 
entire exclusion of indigenous one, 

(3) It ignores the onlture of tbe^. heart and the 
band, and oonfines ibself simply to the'bead/ 

(3) Heal edtioabiou is impossible through a foreign 
medium. 

Let us examine the three defects, Almost from the 
fiommeueemeniJ, the text-books deal, nob with things (he 
boys and the girls have always to deal with in their 
homes* but things to which they ate perfeob strangers. 
It j a nob through the text-bocks, that a lad learns what 
is right and what is wrong in the horns life, He is 
never taught bo have any pride in bis surroundings. Tbs 
higher be goes, the further be is removed from hie home, 
so that at the end of his education ho becomes estranged 
from his surroundingv. He feels no poetry about the 
home life, The village soenos are ail a sealed hook to 
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! 3aitn, Hie own civilization is presented to him as icn- 
ile, barbarous, superstitious and useless for all praoti- 
oat purposes, His education is ualoaiabtiri bb ws&n 
him from his traditional culture, And if the mass of 
educated youths are not entirely denationalised, it is 
because this ancient culture is too deeply embedded in 
'them to be altogether uprooted even by an education 
adverse bo its growth. If X bad ruy way, I would cer¬ 
tainly destroy tbe majority of the present text-books and 
cause to be written text-books which have a bearing on 
and oorrospcmdanoe with the home life, so that a boy, as 
he learns, may react upon his immediate surroundings. 
Secondly, whatever may be true of other countries, 
in India at any rate, where more than eighty per cent, 
of the population is agricultural and another ten per 
■sent, industrial, it is a crime to make education merely 
literary and to unfit boys and girls for manual work in 
ip- life, Indeed I hold that as the larger part of our 
time is devoted to labour for earning our bread, our 
children must, from their infancy, be taught the dignity 
of strata labour. Oar children ahould nob be eo taught 
as bo despise labour. There » ao reason why a 
peasant's son after having gone bo a school should be¬ 
come useless, i*,s he does become, as an agricultural 
labourer, ft : .d a sad thing Shat our schoolboys look upon 
manual labour with disfavour, if non contempt. 
Moreover, in India, if wa expect, as we must, every boy 
and girl of school-going age to attend public noboc.ls, 
we have not the means bo finance education in 
accordance with the existing style, nor are millions 
of parents able to pay the.fees that are at present" 
imposed. Education to be universal muss therefore 
ha free, I Unoy that even under an,ideal sysla® 
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oi Government wo shall 006 bo able ho devote t wo 
thousand million rupees which wo should require for 
finding education for all the children of eohooUgoing aga. 
Is follows, therefore, that our children must be made to 
pay its labour' partly or wholly for the cost 0 / all the 
education they receive, Such universal labour to be 
profitable nan only be {to my fchinlrng} harid-spinoug 
and band-weaving. But for the purposes of my proposi¬ 
tion, in ia immaterial whether wo have spinning or/any 
other form of labour, bo long aa it can be turned to 
Recount. Only, it will be found upon examination, that 
on a practical, profitable and extensive Beale there la no 
occupation other than the processes canned lied with cloth 
production which can be introduced in our at-hoole 
throughout India. 

The introduction of manual training will serve a 
double purpose in a poor country like oure, It will pay 
for the education of oor children and teach them an 
occupation on which they can fall back in after-life, if they 
choose, for earning n living, Suob a system must make 
our children 3el/-ra!iaut. Nothing v?dl demoralise the 
nation so much as that we should learn to despise labour 

Due word only as to the education of the heart. I 
do not believe that this can be imparted through books, 
It aan only ha dona through tba living ioaob of the 
tekaher, And who are the teachers in the primary oiidl 
even secondary schools ? Are they men and women of 
faith and character ? Have they them delves received the 
education of the heart ? Are they even expected to take 
care of tba permanent) element in the boys and girts 
placed under their charge ? Is not the method of engaging 
teachers for lower schools an f fixative bar against 
character? D> the teachers get even a living age? And 
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■wekhow that the teachers of primary school are not 
-fie'eoted /or their patriotism, They only oowie who 
oaonot find any other employment. 

Finally, the medium of instruction. My view* on 
this point are boo well known to need re-stating, Tbo 
foreign merfiatn ha? caused brainfag, nut an undue strain 
Upon the nsrva of oat obtldraiit made them crammers 
■aid imitators, unfitted them for original work ami 
thought, and disabled them for filtrating their learning 
hi the family or the masses. The foreign medium has 
made our nhhdren practically foreigners in tbeir own 
land. fJo to save ourselves from bbia perilous danger we 
should pu!i a stop to educating our boys and girls through 
a foreign medium and require ft! the teaohsrs and profes¬ 
sors on pain of dismissal to introduce the change 
forthwith. I would not wait for feha preparation of text* 
books, Toey will follow the change. It Ib an evil that 
needs a summary remedy. 

My uncompromising opposition to the foreign me¬ 
dium has resulted in an unwarranted obarge being 
-levelled against me of being hostile to foreign culture or 
the learning of the English language. No reader of 
Yowtg India could have taieaed the statement often 
mads by me id those pages that I regard English as the 
language of international commerce and diplomaoy, and 
therefore oonsider its knowledge, on the part of some of 
us as essential, As it contains some of the richest 
sraftBures of thought and literature* I would certainly 
encourage its careful study among those who have 
linguistic talents and expect them to translate those 
treasures for the nation in its vernaculars, 

Nothing can bo farther from my thought than that 
wo should become exclusive or ereoii barriers. But 1 da 
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respectfully contend fib at: iil appreciation of other oaf- 
tares can fitly follow, nevee precede, an appreciation and 1 
assimilation of our owe. It) is my firm opinion that no 
oalture has treasures so rich as ours has. Wa have not- 
ku<jw?.i it, wa have been made even to deprecate its value, 
We have almost oeased to live it, An academic grasp 
without practice behind it is like an enhalmed corpse, 
perhaps lovely bo took at bub nothing to inspire or 
ennoble. My religion forbids me to belittle or disregard 
other a alt ures, -as it insists under pain of civil suicide 
upon imbibing and living my own. 


FROM SATYAGRAHA TO NON-CO-OPERATION* 
It is often my lot to answer knotty questions on all 
sorts of topics arising out of this great movement of 
national purification, A company of collegiate non-eo* 
operators asked me to define for thorn bha terms which I 
have used as heading for this note, And even at this 
late day, I was seriously asked whether Safcyagrah did' 
not at times warrant rtalistaflca by violence, as for ins* 
banco in the case of % sister whose virtue might be in 
danger from a desperado. I ventured to suggest 

that it was the com plats 31 defence without irri¬ 
tation, without being raflftad, to interpose ouasoli ; 

between the victim and the victimizcr, and to faoe 
death, I added that this (for tbo assailant) novel 

method of defence would, in all probability, exhaust his 
passion and he will no longer want to ravish an innoaant 
woman, but would want to flee from her presence for 
very ebarne, and that, if he did not, the act of personal 
bravery on the part of her brother would steel her heart 
jfor putting up an eqnally brave defence and resisting tb© 
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last of man tamed brute for the while. And I thought 
I clinched my argument by saying that if, in spite of all 
the defence* the unexpected happened, and the physical 
force of the by rant oyer powered his victim, the disgrace 
would nob b®, that of the woman hob of her assailant and 
that both abe and her brother, who died in the attempt 
to defend her virtue, would stand well before the Throne 
of Judgment, I do nob warrant that my argument oo a* 
vinccd my listener or that ib would convince the reader. 
The world I know will go on *a before* Bab it is well at 
this moment of Relf-exaraination to understand and 
approbate the implications of the powerful movement of 
non-vioienoo, All religions have amphaaiped the highest 
ideal, but all have more or less permitted departures as 
so many concessions to human weaknesses, 

I row proceed to summarise the explanation I gave 
of the various terme. Is is beyond my capacity to give 
accurate and teres definitions. 

Satyagrah, then, is literally holding on to Truth 
and ib means, therefore, Truth-force, Trabh is sou* 
or spirit. It is, therefore, known os soal-foroe, Ti 
sxoludes the use of violence because man ia not capable 
of knowing the absolute truth and, therefore, not com¬ 
petent to punish. The word was coined in South 
Africa to distinguish the not violent resistance of the 
Indians of South Africa from the contemporary ' passive 
resistance ' of the suffragettes and others. It ie not 
conceived as a weapon of the weak. 

Passive resistance is used m the orthodox English 
eenae and oovers the eoffra&ette movement as well 
as the resistance of the Non-conformists. Passive re¬ 
sistance bao been conceived and is regarded bp a 
weapon of the weak. Whilst it avoids violence, being 
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nob open to the weak, it doe* not exclude its age if, in 
the opinion of a passive register, tbo occasion cfemaoda 
ib, However, it baa always beau distinguished from 
arm-'d resistance and its aouiicction was at one time 
confined co Christian martyrs, 

0iviI Disobedience is civil breach of unmoral statu* 
tory en^oussuts. The expression was, so far as I am 
a wars, coined by Thorsau bo signify bis own rcftistahse 
bo the laws of a slave *$%*♦♦. Re has left a imaPerly 
treatise on bhe duty of (j|iv-il Disobedience., But Tb'oreaii 
was not porbaou an out and out champion ol non* 
violence Probably, also, Thoreau limited bis breach of 
statutory laws to the revenue taw, payment of taxes. 
Whereas tbo term GivU/Diaobadienoe as practised in 1919 
covered a breach of any statutory aud uomorat Uw. It 
Signified the register's outlawry in a oivii, £,e., nmUviotent 
manner, He invoked the sanctions of the Uw and 
cheerfully aatTored imprisonment, It is a branch of 
Batyagrab, 

Non "CO operation predominantly implies with* 
drawing of co-operation from the State that in 
the noil-oo* operator’s view has become corrupt and 
excludes Oivil-Daobedianoe of the fierce type desoribed 
above. By its very nature, Non-co-operation ia even 
open bo children of understanding aud can be safely 
practised by the messes. Gwil Disobedience pre-supposes 
tbo habit of wilting obedience to laws without fear of 
bbnir sanctions, ft can therefore be practised only as a 
Ust resort and by a seises few iu the firnt instance at 
ahy rata. Non-co-operation, too, like Oivil-Diaobadienoe 
is a branoh of B^tyagrah which includes all uon*violenb 
rPsistaDCO for the vindication of .truth. 


INTROSPECTION* 

Qorr'sponcleiitft have wribian to rne lu pathetic 
taiJgaage asklo^ ttl& obt to aoaimift suicide io J'vnuary, 
should Swaraj be not attained by than and should I find 
myself outside the prison walls, T dod that language 
hub inadi-quabaSy expresses one's sbought especially 
when the thought itself confused or incomplete, My 
writing in the Navijivan wan, I fannied, clear-enough. 
‘Bub I observe that its jra^siabiou has been misunderstood 
by many. The original loo has not escaped the tragedy 
that has overtaken the translation. 

One greab reason fot the misandersSaodiafelies in my 
being considered almost a perleob man. Friends who 
'know aiy partiality for the Bbagavad-ipta have thrown 
■-'etevanb verses at me, and shown how my threat io 
oomtnit -uhoide oontradiote the teachings which I ana 
attempting to live. Ail these mentors of mine sesro bo 
forget, that I am hub a seeker after Truth I olaim bo 
have found the way bo it, I claim bo be making a 
ceaseless effort to find it. Bub I admit that I have nob 
yet found is. To find Truth completely is to realise 
oneself and one’s destiny .»•«., bo become perfect. 1 am 
painfully oonBoicue of ray imperfections, and therein 
ties all the strength I possess, because it is a rare thing 
for a man to know bis own limitations. 

If I was a perfect man, I own X should not feel the 
miseries of my neighbours as I do. As a perfiaob mao 
I should take note of them, prescribe a remedy and 
catlaps l adoption by the force of tjn oh alien gaablfl Truth 
in mo. But as yet I only saa M through a glass darkly 
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and therefore have to oijphry conviction by elow and; 
laborious processes, feed then top not always with- 
suooegs, That being ho, I would ba less than humau if 
with ail my knowledge of avoidable misery pervading 
the land and of the sight of mere skeletons under the 
very shadow oi the Lord of the Universe, I did not fee! 
with and for all the suffering but dumb nob lions of 
India, The hope of a steady decline in that misery 
sustains me; but suppose that with all my sensitiveness 
to sufferings, to pleasure and pain, cold and heat and 
with all my endeavour to carry the healing message of 
the spinning wheel to the heart, 1 have reached only the 
ear and never pierced the heart, suppose further that 
at the end of the year I find that the people are as 
sceptical as they are to-day about the present possibility 
of attainment of Swaraj by means of the peaceful- 
revolution of the wheel. Suppose further, that I find 
that all the excitement during the past twelve months 
and more baa been only an excitement and a stimulation 
but no settled belief in the programme, and lastly sup¬ 
pose that the message of peace has uofe penetrated the 


hearts of Englishmen, should I cot doubt my tapasya 
and feel my unworthinesB for loading the struggle? As 
a true man, what should Ido? Should I cot kneel down 
in all humility before my M«ker and ask Him to take 
away this useless body and make me a fitter instrument 
of Barvioe ? 

Swaraj does consist in the change of government 
and its real control by the people, but that would be 
merely the form, The substance that I am hankering 
after is a definite aoos.ptaoce of the means and therefore 
a real change of heart, on the part of the people. I 
am certain that it does not require ages for Hindus 
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to discard the error of uuiouobftbUibyi . f°* Hindus a,3 d 
Mussalmana bo shed enmity and accept be&rt friendship 
as an sternal f&utcr of national life, (or all to adopt the 


Chavkha aa iba only universal maaca of attaming India's 
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salvation, ami fiuaHy for all to believe that 
India's freedom lies only through non-voildooe and ho 
other method. Ddfioiia, imeiligeut apd free adoptic t by 
the pation of this programme I hold as the attainment 
of the substance, The symbol, the tranefe 1 " of power, is 
f,uro to follow, even as the seed truly laid must develop 
into a tree, 

The reader will thus perceive, that what I accident- 
ally Stated to frieode for tbs first time in Poona and tht-n 


repeated to others was hut a confession of my impe^“ 


factions and an expression of my feeling of uoworfchmeas 
for the great uauBe which for the time being I seem to be 
tending. I have enunciated no doctrine of despair. Do 
the contrary I have felt never se a anguine as I do at t ho 
time of writing that we will gain the substance duuDg 


this year. I have stated at the same time as a praot.cal 
idealist, that I should no more feel worthy to lead a cause 
which 1 might feel myself diffident of handling. 
doctrine of labouring without attachment as much a 
relentless pursuit of truth as a retracing after disoov y 
of error aud a renunciation of leadership without a pang 
after digoovary of unworthiueaa. I have hub ah ado wed 
forth my intense longing to lose myself ta the Eternal 
and beoorne merely a lump of ofay io the Potter a divine 
hands so that uny .>urvica may become more certain, 
because uninterrupted by the baser self in roe. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 

[CM February 16th, 1922. Mr. Gandhi aiireuti 
the following letter to Sir Daniel Hamilton from Bardoii.) 

Mi. Hodge writes to me to say that yon would Hire 
te hare an hours ohac with mo, and ho baa suggested 
tbHi l should open t,he ground whiob X gladly do. I will 
QOt taka up your time by trying bo interests you in any 
other activity of mine except the spinning wheel. Of ail 
’.oy outward aoSivitios, I do believe that of (the spinning 
wheel ia the most permanent and the most beoeficia). 
I have abundant proof now bo support ray statement 
that the spinning wheel will save the problem of eoono- 
rnio distress in millions of India's homes, and it conafci- 
totes an effective insurance against famines, 

You know the groat Soientteb, X> r , P, 0, Ray, but 
you may not kaow that ha has also beoome an ontho- 
■ siast on beha lf of the spinning wheel. India does not 
need to be indoatrialiaed in the modern sense of the 
term. It has 7)60,000 villages scattered over a vast area 
1,800 miles long, 1,500 miles broad The people are 
rooted So the soil, and the vast majority are living a 
hand -So* mouth life, Wnutever may be said to the 00 n- 
trary. having traveled throughout- the length *nd breadth 
of the land with eyes open, having mixed wish millions, 
there oau be no doubt that pauperism is growing, There 
is no doubt also that the" millions a™ living io enforced 
idleness for at least 4 months in the vear. Agriculture 
does non need revoluti si,*ry changes. The Indian peasant 
requires a supplementary industry. The moat natural is 
4 ho introduction of the spinning wheat, not the band- 
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loom. The latter caojqipi be introduced in every home, 
whereas tho former can, and it used to be uo even a 
century ago, It was driven out not by economic pressure 
but bv $oroe deliberately used as can be proved from 
authentic reoordg, The restoration, therefore, of the 
spinning wheel solves the economic problem of India 16 
a stroke, I know that you are a lover of India, and 
that yon are deeply interested in the economics and 
moral uplifs of my country, I know too that you 
have great infl'ience, I would like to enlist it ou 
behalf of the spinning wheel. la is the moat effective 
forcfl for introducing successful Co-operative Societies, 
Without honest co-operation of the millions, tba enter¬ 
prise can never bo successful, and as it is already prov¬ 
ing a means of weaning thousands of women from a 
life of shame, it is as moral an instrument as it is 
economic. 

I hope you will not allow yourself to be prejudiced 
by anything you might- have heard about my strange 
views about machinery* I have nothing to say against 
the development of any other industry In India by 
means of machinery, but I do say that to supply India 
with cloth either manufactured outside or inside through 
gigantic Mills is au economic blunder of the brat magni¬ 
tude just as it would he to supply cheap bread through 
huge bakeries established in the chief centres in India 
and to destroy the family stove. 





LOVE, NOT HATE 

[In a sense Love, not hate ” is the essence of 
Mr. Gandhi s teaching ; and the following article written 
on receipt of a telegram announcing the arrest of Pandit 
Motilal Nehm and others at Allahabad on December 8 t 
contains the pith of Mr. Gandhi's political philosophy 
and methods , As such the book may fittingly end with 
this chapter. The arrest,” says Mr. Gandhi , ’* positively 
filled me with joy, 1 thanked God for it,”] 

Bat) cay joy w m greater for the thought, that wbafr 
I had feared would nob happen before the end of tha year 
because of the sin of Bombay was now happening by 
■ reason of the innocent suffering of the greatest and the 
beat in the land. These arrests of the totally innocent 
is real Swaraj. Now there is no shame in the All 
Brothers and their companions remaining in gaol. India 
' has not been found undeserving of their immolation. 

Bub my joy, wbiob I hope thousands share with tee, 
is conditional upon perfect peace being observed whilst 
our leaders are one after another taken sway from ub, 
Victory is complete if non-violence reigns supreme in spite 
of the arrests-, disastrous defeat is a certainly if we cannot 
control all the elements so as to ensure peace. We are out 
to bo billed without killing, We have stipulated to go to 
prison without fading angry or injured, We must not 
quarrel with the condition of our own creating. 

On the contrary our non-violence teaches un to love 
our enemies, By non-violent non-co-operation we seek 
to conquer she wrath of the English administrators and 
■ bbtiic supporters, We must love them and pray to God 
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'Sbafc they wight have wisdom to see what appears to us 
to be their error, It roust be the prayer of the strong 
and not of the weak. In our strength must we bnrnble 
ourselves before our Maker. 

In the moment of our trial and our triamph let me 
declare my faith. I believe in loving my enemies, I 
believe in non-violence as the only remedy open to 
the Hindus, Mussulmans. Sikbe, Fatale, Christians and 
Jews of India I believe in the power oi suffering to 
melt the stoniest heart. The brunt of the battle must 
fall on the first three. Tba last named three are afraid 
of the combination of the first three. We must by our 
honest conduct demonstrate to them that they are our 
kinsmen. We must by our conduct demonstrate to every 
Englishman that ha is as safe in ftha remotest corner 
of India as he professes bo feel behind the machine 
gun. 

Islam, Hinduism. Sikhism, Christianity, Zoroas¬ 
trianism and Judaism, in fact religion is on its trial. 
Either wo believe in God and His righteousness or we 
do nob. My association with the noblest of Mussulmans 
has taught me to see that Islam has spread nob by the 
power of the sword hub by the prayerful love of au 
anbrokeo lice of its saints and fakirs. Warrant there 
is in Islam for drawing the sword; but the condi¬ 
tions -laid down are so strict that they are not 
capable of being fulfilled by everybody. Where is the 
unerring general to order Jehad ? Where is the suffering, 
the love and the purification that must precede the very 
idea of drawing the sword ? Hindus are at l«asb as much 
hound hy similar restrictions as, the Mussulmans of India, 
The S kbs have their reoena proud history to warn 
them against the U|e q£ fpRoe. We are too imperfect, 
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too impure and too selfish as yet to reiort to an armed 
corflnt in tbe cause of God as Shaukat Ali would say, 
Will a pur'fiad India ever uaed So draw the sword?' And 
ifc was the definite proctyea of purifioabion we commenced 
last yeer at Calcutta, 

What must we then do ? Surety rotcain non‘Violent) 
and yefe strong enough to offer as ma^y willing viotims 
as the Government may require for : no prison moot. Our 
work must continue with clock-work regularity. Each 
province must elect its own succession of loaders, Lilsji 
has set) a brillianij exiuiple by making all the necessary 
Arrangements. The ohairtuan and the secretary must 
be given in o&ah province emergency powers. The 
executive no remittees nauat be the sm* licit postibie. 
Every Congressman rmiefc bo a voluoteer. 

Whilst we noUst nob avoid arrest we must not 
provoke it by giving unnecessary offence, 

We must vigorously prosecute the Swadeshi 
campaign till we are fully organised for the on An a feature 
of all the band-spun Khadi we require and ht,re brought 
about a complete boy cott of foreign cloth. 

Wa must bold tbe Congress at any ooat in spite of 
tbe arrest of every one of the leaders unless the Govern¬ 
ment dissolve it by farce. Aod if we are neither oowad 
down oor provoked to vlblajbce but are able to boa tinae 
national work, we have corbainly *Ham*d Swaraj. Ifor 
no power on earth can stop the onward march of a 
peaceful, determined and godly people. 
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APPENDIX I 


L MB, GANDHI’S RELIGION 

foliating account of Mr. Qtmahi's religious vinos from 
{)ie pm of the late Brv, Joseph Bake brings out clearly the eum. 
tiois of Hitiffuitm as conceived by Mr, Gandhi : 

Mr. Gandhi's .religious vitvs, arid bis place in the theolcgiei’! 
world, have ua;ur»IIy but; a FubjEct of much diicussici. here. A 
few days ago I was told that "be is a Buddhist," Not kng since 
a newspaper descried him &h "a Christian Muhammadan," an ex. 
tnuudinaiy mixture indeed, Others imagine that ha worships 
idols, and‘would be quite prepared to find a shrine in Lie jffice/ot 
disci t er the trunk of Gurpatty projecting fecm cmong bis br.- ks, 
Not. a fiVf believed him to be a. Throne ph 1st. I question whether 
any system cl religion can absolutely hold him. Hie views art ton 
olcifcly allied to Christianity to be entirely Hindu [ and too deeply 
saturated with HiDduiim to be called Christian, while l ia sym¬ 
pathies are so wide and catholic, that one would imagine "ho has 
reached a point where the formulco of soots are meaningless, 

Odb night, when the home was still* wa argued out the 
matter into the morning, and these are the results, 

His conviction is that old Hinduism, the Hinduism of the 
earliest records, waH » pure faith, free from idolatry ; that-the 
spiritual faith of India bae been corrupted by materialism, and 
beoBUse of this she has lost her place in the van of the nations ; 
that, through the ages God, pervading all, has manifested Him* 
: elf in different forma, becoming incarnate, for purposes of 
salvation, with the object of leading men back into the right path. 
Tbe Oita makes Krishna say ,*— 

"When religion decays and when irreligton prevails, then 1 
manifest myself. B'or tbe protection of the good, for the destruc¬ 
tion of evil, for the firm establishment oi the disarms I am born 
again and again," 

"But.’ 1 ' said I, "has Chrietianity any essential place in your 
theology?” "It is part of it,” be said, "desus Christ is a bright re¬ 
velation ; that bo is to me,” 1 replied, "Not in the sense you 
mean," he said frsrkiy, "1 oanEot, Fat him on a solitary ihron-s 
because I believe God has been incarnate again and again." 

To him, a religion is an intensely practical thing It underlies 
all action » She argument eo frequent.! y used against the Passive 
Resistance campaign, that "it is simply a political affair, wi h 
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moral demote in it but giving no relation to religion,* 11 is to him 
ft GDDUadliofeicm in tarma. Politics, morals, ooromerca, *11 that hm 
to do wun oongmenoEi mtififc be religion, 

KUucally, bk imagination ia profoundly stirred by the 
,l Sermon on the Mount/ 7 and the idea of toll’, ran uuomiori pictured 
there, as well as in the Bkdgavad Gita and The Light of Asia 
wma his complete assents. SeU-magbry, eelf-surrender, under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, are, in hisocmoepfcma a t IHe, stepping* 
efconrs to ' ho ultimate goal of all “-the goal of Buddha, the goal »s 
m interprets it, of John &he Hvangelisfc-^bsokito absorption of 
redeemed Man ia God* 

I question whether any religious creed would be largo enough 
to expreaa his views, or any Church ay 9 tens amp la nttough to shut 
him m« Jew ftnd Chriiiliau, Hmdu, Muhammadan, Parsi, Bud* 
dbipfc and Goafnoian, all have their places in his heart m children 
of the same Father. “Are you then a Theosophist ?° 1 asked, 
M Ho,” ho eaiti emphatically, |l 1 am not a Theosophist, There is 
mmh in Theosophy that attracts me, but I have never been able to 
subscribe to the creed of TheoeoptusUs/* 

This breadth o! sympathy is, indeed, one note of the Passive 
Resistance movement It has bound together all eeofcious of tho 
Indian community. It would be impoBsibla to determine which 
religious section hag done most for its interests* Mr. Q&chalia, 
Mr, Dawad Muhammad and Mr. Bawaaaer are followers of Islam; 
Mr, Parses Rustomjee and Mr, Sorabj? are Eornastrians; Me GkP, 
Yy&fl and Me* Thambi Naidoo are Hindu leaders, All have suffered 
imprisonment, and all have rendered unstinted service, while 
common Buffering hag drawn those and other helpers infco*a brother¬ 
hood of sympathy in which differences of creed arc forgotten, 

An incident of last August will iHu&trato this statement* 
When “ the old cflender,' 1 Mr Thambl Naidoo, the Tamil leader, 
was sent to prison for the third time, to do u hard labour n for a 
fortnight* Me, Gandhi suggested that wg should n sit the sick wife 
together. 1 assented gladly. On our way wo were joined by the 
Moulvie and the Imam of tbo Mosque, together with the Jewish 
gentleman* U was a ouriGtis assembly which gathered to comfort the 
little Hindu woman ut her bom©—two Muhammadans, a Hindu, a 
Jew and a Christian. And there she stood, her eldest boy support- 
mg her and the tears trickling between her fiogerg. dho was within 
a few days of the sufferings of motherhood* After we had bent to¬ 
gether in prayer, the Moulvia spoke a few words of comfort in Urdu, 
and we each followed, saying what we, could in our own way to 
give her cheer. It was on© of the many glimpses which we have 
lately had of that divine love, which moc-£ff at boundaries of creed, 
and limits of race or colour, U was a vision of Mr. Gandhi's 
ideal* 

Owing, chiefly to his sense of the eaorednees of life* and of his 
views oi health, vegetarianism is with him a religious principle 
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battle was (ought out in childhood untiat hi a raothf'" a 
acioe Bm> wince thar. time ftbBfcinepfca ^Oin ftU animai looa has 
became a mafit be of strong oauviotiou with him! arid he p reaches it 
.Baaloualy. When, in these Trains vail pc is one, tha autbormel_per- 
Biawd ia ooofeiug the ocushed mewlies of the prisonflrB in Animal 
fat, hia followers praforead to starve rather than touch it. 

It ia also part of Ilia oteed to live simply, fife believe* that 
luxury is wrong. He reaches that a great deal of si ok ness, and 
moat of the sins of our day, uuy be tracnd to this Borneo, To hold 
in the flesh with a strong hand, to crucify it, to being the neeoa of 
hia own life, Tboreau and ToiBtoi-liks, within the narrowest limits, 
are positive delights to him, only to fca milled uy the joy of 
guiding other Jivas into the Hama path, 

I write this ia the house ia whiah be usually lives when iu 
Johannesburg. Yonder is tha open stove thpro is the rolled-up 
mattreBC an which be sleeps. It would ba difficult to imagine a bfo 
less opso to the riv iults of pride cr sl/th ih^o the life lived here, 
iSverytbiQg that o*n atWater to the fleflb i» adjured^ Qi all men, 
Mfj Gtaadhi reminds cue of * Purlin* D&3$ t ' oi whom Kipling 
writes:— 1u He had used hia wealth and his power for wb&t he 
knew both to be worth* had taken honoi^ when it came m hia 
way ; ho had seen me a and cmiea fs»e aud near, and men a* j d cuiee 
bad stood up and honoured him. How be would let these tbiogs 
go * B a man drops the cloak be needs'no longer, 11 This ib a 
graphic picture of one friend* He airapty does what he behaves to 
br, his duty, accepts pvery experience that ensues with calmness, 
takes honour if h comae, without pride ; and then, “ lees it go ns a 
mati drops the cloak ha needs no loDger/’ should duty bring di>w 
b nour. In the position of “Puarn Bhagat/ 1 he would do easily 
what the Bhag*t did, and no one, even now, would bo euepri^d id 
him go forth at some call which noons else nan hear, his 
crunch under this arm, his begging bowl in his hand, all anr elope 
skin flung around him* and a smile of deep content on hie lipa, 

u That man altma ia wise 

Who keeps the mastery of himself, ” 


Mr. Gaodbi is not a Christian in any orthodox sense. Perhaps 
orthodox Ohrieriatmy baa itself to blaiu® for this. Thors ia little 
inducement m these Colonies for an Indian to raoognise the Lovoli- 
ness of Christ uodeie the disguise in Which Christianity doth^n the 
Liord, What iu'rarest has tha Christian Church in Johannesburg 
shown in feheBB thousands from India and China, who for yeats 
have been resident iu am midst? Practically none. Are they 
encouraged to believe fc*ut they, too, are souls for whom Christ- 
died ? By do means. Here and there individual efforts have been 
made, and R(,me few Indians attend Christian places of worship, 
but lor the most part they have been loft severely alone, while tha 
few men, who have tried to show that fcbre is still a heart of love 
in the Church of Christ, and have dared to speak a word on behalf o£ 
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Mtifferitijg people, have beeu subjected to all manner of abase, oiii'tt - 
have been made to suffer with tham. It is this discrepancy bat* 
weea a beautiful creed and our treatment of the Indian at the done, 
'vvhioh repels the man who thinks, 

We have failed, too. I believe, to realise the inwardness of this 
Passive Resistant* movement ; and f,ho apparent indifference of 
the Churches has boon deeply felt by these man. In reality, it is 
not. a trade dispute, nor is it a politioal move : these are inoidanta 
of the straggle. It is a Sign of the awakening of the Asiatics to a 
sense of their manhood, the token that they do not mean to play 
a servile or degraded part in our Society ; it is their claim, put for¬ 
ward in suffering, to be treated by Christioos in a Christian way. 
This is the wonderful vision whiah Government and Churohes alike 
have failed to see. 

Meanwhile, although, to my thinking, the seeker has not 
roaahed the goal, that wonderful experience of Christ which is the 
glory of the OUistian faith enriching the wealthiest life, and 
giving new power to the strong, I oannot forget what the Master 
bimsolf said "Not everyone who Baith unto me, Lord, shall enter 
the Kingdom of heaver, but he that doetfc the will of my Father*, 
which is iu heaven.” {From Eev- Dolte’s Gandhi ). 




n. thutbuleb and regulations on 

B A T Y A GR AH A 8 BAH A * 



Object 

Tlv: object of thin hem* is to learn how to servo tha r* 1 other- 
land and to servs it. 

DIVISIONS 

Thi*i home is divided into three classes ;—Maoagere, Candi' 
datse and Students, 

U* Managers 

Hauagara believe that, in order to learn how to serve the 
country, the following observances should ha enforced in than owu 
■lives, and they have been doing ao for some time* 

x. tee Vow of teuth 

It is oot enough that one ordinarily does act resort to } un* 
truth ; one ought to know that no deoaptioo may be practised even 
for the good oi the doimity, r,bat Truth may require opposition to 
one's parents and elders, Consider the example of Prahlad. 

2, The Vow of ahimsa (Non-killing) 

It is not enough not to take iha life of any living being. The 
follower of this Vow may not hurt oven those whom he beiievea 
to be unjust; be may not be angry with them, he must 
love them: thus ha would oppose the tyranny whether of parents, 
government: or others, but will never hurt the tyrant. The 
follower of Truth and Ahimea will oonquer the tyrant by love, 
ha will aoi, Garry out the tyrant's will but he will suffer punish¬ 
ment even unto death for disobeying his will until the tyrant 
himself is oouquoted, 

3, The Vow of Celibacy 

It is w ail nigh impossible to observe the foregoing two Vows 
unless celibacy is also observed; loir this vow it is nob enough 
that one does not look upon another woman with a lustful eye, 
he kaa so to control his animal passions that they will not bo 
moved even in thought; if he is married ho will nob have a car¬ 
nal mind regarding his wife but considering her as his life-long 
friend, will establish with her the relationship of perfect purity, 


* A translation of the Gujarati draft constitution! 
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4. CONTROL OP THE PALATE 


Until one bft9 overomao the pleasures of the palate it h diffi¬ 
cult to observe the forugo»ug Vows, more especially that o£ cell- 
Ivsoy, Control of the Palate is therefore treated as a separate 
observance. One deniroue of serving the conn try will believe 
that eating is cooessary only for sustaining the body, ha will, 
therelore, duilv regulate aod purify hit! diet and will either 
gradual!;- or immediately in accordance with his ability leave 
off euoh foods as may tend to stimulate animal passions or are 
otherwise unnecessary. 


6. The Vow of Non-stealing 


It is not enough not to steal what is aommjonly oonsidered as 
other men's property, I- is theft if wo use articles which we do 
cot really need, Nature provides (tens day io day just enough and' 
no more for our daily needs. 


6. THE YOW OF NON-POSSKSHIOS 


lb is not enough not to possess and beep muo'h, but it ia neces- 
snry not to keep anvkhing which may rot bo absolutely necessary 
(or our bodily wants; thus if one can do without chairs, one should 
do. an. The follower of this vow will, therefore, by constantly 
thinking thereover, simplify his life, 


subsidiary Observances 
Two observances are reduced from the foregoing. 


1, SWADESHI 


?t is inconsistent with Truth to nse articles about which or 
about whose makers there is a possibility of deception, There¬ 
fore, for Instance, a votary of Truth will not use articles manu¬ 
factured in the mills of Alanohestsr. Germany or India, for be 
does not know that there is no deoeption about them. More- 
over labourers suffer much in the mills. Use of fire in the mills 
causes enormous destruction of life besides killing labourers before 
their time. Foreign good? and goods made by means of oorn- 
plicated machinery are, therefore, tabooed to a votary of Ahimsa. 
Farther reflection will ehow that use of such goods will involve 
a breach of the vows of non-stealing and non-possepsion. We 
wear foreign goods in preference to simple goods made in our 
own hand looms because custom attributes greater beauty to 
them, Artificial beautifying of the body is a hindrance to a 
Brahmaobati ; he will, therefore, avoid the use of any but 
the simplest good?. Therefore the vow of Swadeshi requires the 
use of simple and simply muds clothing to the exclusion of 
even buttons, foreign cute, etc,, an i so will Swadeshi be applied 
to every department of life, 


2, Fearlessness 


He who ia aoted upon by fear can hardly follow Truth or 
Ahimsa. Managers will, the efore, endeavour to be free from 
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the fear of kings, people, caste, familhe, thieves, robbers, fero¬ 
cious animals such as rigcrs ard even death. A truly fearless 
man will defend ,himself against others by Srmh-forco ov soul* 
force. 

VERNACULARS 

It is the belief of the managers that no nation oan uribe 
real progress by abandoning its own languages; they will, 
therefore, tram tht-mselves through the medium ot their reapeo- 
live vernaculars and rs they desire to bo on terms of intimacy 
with their brethren from ail parts of India, they will lesra the 
chief Indian languages, and as Sanskrit is the key to all the 
Indian languages, they will learn that also, 

Hand Labour 

Managers believe that body labour is a duty imposed by nature 
upon mankind- We may, therefore, resort to bodily labour alone 
for our sustenance and use our mental and spiritual powers for the 
common good only, and as the largest percentage in the world lives 
upon agriculture, managers will devote some part of their time to 
working on the land : ami when such ia nos possible, perform some 
other bodilv labour. 

Hand Looms 

Managers believe that one of the chief causes of poverty in the 
land is the virtual disappearance of oottou-spimiing wheels and 
hand looms. They win, therefore, make a great effort to revive 
this industry by working upon hand looms themselves, 

POLITICS 

Politics, economic progress, etc,, ate not considered to be inde¬ 
pendent branches of learning but that they are all rooLed in religion. 
An efion will, tkorefore, ba made to learn Politics, Economioa, 
Social Reform, etc,, in a religious spirit, and work in oonneotioti 
with those matters will bs taken up by she managers with energy 
and devotion. 

(2) CANDIDATES 


Those who are desirous of following cut ihe foregoing pro¬ 
gramme but are not able immediately to lake the neceseocy 
vows may be admitted as candidates. It is obligatory upon them 
to conform to the observances referred to above, though they do 
not take ihe vows, whilst tiny are in ihe Ashram and they will 
occupy the status of managers, when they arc able to take the 
necessary vows. 

(3) Students 

1. Any children whether boys or*giils from -four years; aud 
upwards may be admitted, 

2. Parents will Lave to surrender all control over their 

children, , . i 
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3. Children may not bo permitted to via it their parent until 
the whole course of study is finished. 

i. Students will ba taught to observe all the vows observable 
by tba managers. 

i i\‘ ^**7 W! ^ fae ®attgh; principlea of religion, agriculture, 
naadloom tyeaviog and lueratate. 

6. literacy knowledge will ha imparted shroUgbthe respective 
vernaculars of oho students an.1 will include History. Geography, 
Mathematics. Esancmhjs, ate.. learning of Sanskrit, Hindi and at 
least chjl Dravidiiva Vacnaoulac is obligatory, 

7. English will be taught an a second language, 

S. They will be taught Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu and 
Davanagiri oharaocers. 

9. Managers believe that, the whole course wiU ba completed 
in c«u years, Upon reaching the age oi major it}-, students will ba 
given tba option of taking the rows referred no in section 1 or retire 
from the Ashram, if its programme has not cam mended itself to 
them. 

10. This option they will exercise when no longer they will 
require the ajaistaaoe of fcbair parents or other guardians. 

11. Every endeavour will he made io tenob the students from 
the very beginning uos .to have the feat, " what shall 7 do for my 
maiatenaaoe if and when I brooms an independent man.’* 

12. Grown up parsons also may be admitted as students, 

13. As a rule the simplest and the same style of clothing will 

ie worfa by all, 

14. Food will be Bimple. Chillies will be excluded altogethee 
and no condiments will be used generally except salt, pepper and 
turmeriu. Milk and its products being a hindrance to a aelsbat# 
life and mUb being often a cause of tuberculosis, and having tbs 
same stimulating qualities as meat will be most sparingly used if at 
all. Food will be served the ice, Xu it dried and fresh fpaH.i will be 
liberally used, AH in the Ashram will bs taught principles of 
Hygiene, 

15. Thera will be no vacation in this Ashram and no holidays 
as a rule, but during U days per week the ordinary routine will bo 
altered and students will have leisure to attend to tba!r privafco 
personal work, 

16. During 3 months in the year those whose health permits 
will ba enabled to travel mostly on foot in the different parte of 

India. 
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ft. No fees will be charged either against slmdenfes or catrdi- 


doi^ea but parents or members themaelvaa will be expected to aon 
tribute as much aa they can towards the expanses of the Ashram. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Thu management will be controlled eololy by the managers. 
The chief manager will control all admitisiorta. The expenses o£ 
conducting the Ashram are being me* from moneys already receiv¬ 
ed by t,he obieE manager and being received from frsenda who a."6 
more or Icbb believers tn thie Ashram. The Ashram is situated itt 
vi houses on the banks of ^be Babamutti, Ahmedahad. It is expect¬ 
ed that in a lew nuutbs aotuajt IQQ aqcbb oi ground will be acquired 
for locating the Ashram therein* 


NOTICE 


Visitors are requested during their stay at the Ashram to 
observe as nearly as posbiole the rules of the Afihram, Kvery 
endeavour will be made to make them comfortable ; but they will 
oovifer upon tho management a favour if they will bring with them 
ihoii bedding and eating utensils! Those parents who intend send¬ 
ing their children to the Ashram are advised to visit the Ashram. 
No children will ha admitted without being thoroughly examined 
as to their mental and moral condition. 



in, THE MEMORIAL TO Mr. MONTAGU 

7 u 0-it jar a i Sab ha of. Akmedabad under t7ie direction of Mr, 

AJ.ii , Gandhi devised an excellent idea of presenting a monster 
petition to the Right Hon’hie Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State 
for India, and H. E. the Viceroy in 2917, supporting the Congress- 
■League Scheme of Self-Government for India, The idea was 
lenten up , by the leading political organisations in India. The 
fcl.owitig is the English translation of the Gujarati petition 

India* 0 *^ e Mr. E, B, Monragu, Secretary of State ior 

sV w*uf p8l * f * on °* t ‘k® British Subjaots of Gujarat humbly 

(1) The petitioners have (ponsidertd sad midetstood the 
swaraj eobeme prepared by the Oountft ot iba All-la rl i a Moslem 
ea.^lie ana the All-India Oougreee Committee and uuauimouti* 
if adopted last year oy the Indian National Congress aad the Ali- 
Jndia Moslem League. 

(9} I'he petitioners approve of the Bobome. 

. . In bumble opinion of fcho petitioners, tha reforms 

l ^ 0 ^o relQsll ^ion e d schema are absolutely necessary in 
iha interest* oi India and the Empire. 

^ !he pt-t:tionert,' belief that without such 

filer ms India will not witness the era of true contentment. 

t f 101 t ^ e?9 ia »EOD3 the petitioners respectfully 'pray that you 
will oe phased to give full consideration to and accept the reform- 
proposals sod thus rinder susoeeefvtl your visit taken at great 
inconvenience and fulfil the national hope. 

And for this act of kindness, the petitioners 0 faaU, for over, 
Kamaiu grateful. 

mjr.ES E’Ott 70LUNTRER3 

Mr, Gandhi also devised the following rules for the Volunteers 
io obtain signature 

1. la taking E-gna^ures to the pftftionf, fnsfc ife mtiet be aa- 
cert a men whether the person signing correctly understands the 
ttihime described in £hr- petition «rr net* 

2. In order to make people understand the Scheme, it should, 
e read out to the inhabitants cf the place, called together by a 

notification prepared by tho Sabba. jf. in such reading the. people 
raise any new question, which oaimoi. be answered out of the- 
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Foreword, then the Volunteer should not decide the point himself 
blit should refer it to the Chief of his own Cirola ; and the ques¬ 
tioner should not be allowed to sign so long as he has not been 
satisfied. 


3. It should be clearly kept in miad that no kind of pees* 
sure is to be used on any inhabitant of any place. 

4. Care should be taken that Government sorvauts, as also 
people who are uuaLi.i to understand, do sot sign by oversight. 

5. Signatures should not be taken from young people, who 
appear to be under the age of eighteen, 

6. SigrafursR should not be taken from school-going stu¬ 
dents whatever their age may be, 

I, There is no objection in taking signatures from any man 
or woman if the Volunteer is convinced that he or she can under¬ 
stand the matter, 

8. A man or woman who is unable to read nr write, should 

be made to put his or her cross and an authentication of it by a 

well-known person of the ilaoe should be placed opposite the 
cross, 

9. It should he kept in mmd that each signature is to be 
taken on two forms. 

10. The papers should be preserved without being soiled or 
crumbled. 

II. Tbo papers whioh are not signed Bhould at onca be sent 

to the Head Office ; and » report should at ouoe be sent to the 

Head Office {mm the place where a meeting has been held or 
some attempt made. 

l!i. The Volunteer has no authority to make any speech 
on any subject outside the soopo of petition or on any subject 
relating to but not inoluded in the Foreword, 

13. First the inhabitants of a place should be oalied together 
and the Foreword read out to them and their signatures taken, 
After that as many houses as oan be praotioabk should be visited 
and the signatures of the rest of the men and women taken. But 
these should be takeu only after the Foreword has been explained. 

14. If while visiting places or calling together people, the 
police or any other officials object, the Volunteer should politely 
reply that so long as she Hoad Offiao does not direct the cessation 
of work he would have to oontinue his work. If in doing this, be 
is arrested by the police, he should allow himself to he arrested, 
but he should not resist the police. Ana if such a thing happens, 
he should at ouoe seud a detailed report to the Head Offiao If peo! 
pie themselves hesitate to gather together through the fear of the 
police oMor any other cause, the Volunteer should give up that 
place and should aL onoe give information of such au occurrence to. 
the Head Office 


iv iHic sw kiimm vow 


The following are translations of Mr. M, K . QdnfthVt two 
articles on Swadeshi contributed to vernacular pdp&r$ o?z- the day 
previous to that which was fimd for taking ihxt vow in Bombay. 
The English vermm originally appeared in ihv tl Bombay 
Chronicle" * 

I 

Although the desire for Swadeshi animating ft largo number of 
people at the present uiormn* w worthy of all praise, i& fleam* to 
to <3 that they have act folly realised the diflbuUy in the w«*,y of m 
*bser vanes, Vows are always taken only in respeot of fttattors 
otherwise difficult of accomplishment* Whan after a aeries o? 
aborts w ■ fail io doing attain things, by taking a vow so do them 
we draw a pot don round ourselves, from which we may Lever be 
free and we avoid fail area, Anything Isas than such ihfleTtibla 
determination cannot be called a vow* In h non a pledge or vow 
when we suy we sh&ll so far as pGssjbk do certain acta, If by saying 
that we shall, ao far as we can only use SwadaeM articles. we can 
be deiituad to have tikon. the 8 wade*hi vow t then from the Viceroy 
down to the labouring man vary few people would be found who 
oould not be considered to have taken the pledge, but we want to gcr 
outside cbia circle and aim at a touch higher goal, And there is m 
much diffe ranee between the act ooo tern plated by us omd the acts 
above described as there is between ^ right angle mil all o^her 
angles* And if we decide to take the Swadeshi vow in this spirit it 
is clear that it Le well nigh impossible to take an alboouaprehenaive 
vow. 

After having given deep consideration to the mi 'ter for a 
umnbar of years, it is sufficiently domras* rated to ms that we om 
take the full Swadeshi vow only ioraspsai of our dm.hiag, whether 
made of cotton, silk or wool, Even in observing this vow we shall 
have to face many difficulties in the initial stages aud that is only 
proper. By patronising foreign cloth we have committed a deep 
6 !u, We h^ve abandoned an occupation which, in point oi import* 
anoe, is 6 joond only io agtiouhuro, and we -U‘e fact to face with a 
total disruption of a nailing to which Kabir was born and which be 
adorned, Oae meaning o! the Swadeshi suggested by roe is 
that in making it we deure to do peaanoe lor our bids, that we dcairo 
t- resuscitate the almost lost art ol hand*weaving, ^nd that wo are 
determined tp save our Hindustan croras of rupees which go out ot 
it annually ia exchange for the doth we receive, Such high results 
cannot be attained without difficulties; there must be obstacles in 
tbs way, Things easily obtained are practically o! no value, but. 
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however ^ffioult of ohseivniace that pledge may be, Ecxne day or 
ether there \e no escape Jr cm it, if we want our country to n>: to if ft. 
full height. And wo ah: 11 than acccrophsb the vow when wo ehall 
deem it a reiigioua rimy to utie only that cloth which is entirety 
produced in the country and refrain from using any another, 

A Hasty 0eneb alis atioh 

Fmods tell me that at the preRenb moment we hav# trot 
enough Swadeshi cloth to &nppl/ out wants istul that the fxUtiijg 
mills arc tno few for the purpose* TMr appear® to me to be a hasty 
generalmuon. We can banjjy ospeoi such good fortune as to have 
thirty croreB of covehimers fot SwadebhL A hardened optituieV 
dare not expect mere than a few takh?< and I snooty at a no difficult v 
in providing them With Swadeshi cloth* but where there is a ques¬ 
tion cl lelSg on there is no room for thoughts of difficulties, Ttre 
general olixmite of India is ^ueb that We require very litila ciofhtog. 
It ifi m exaggeration to eay that thread fourths of the middle 
population use muds unnecessary ok ■ Moreover when m&ny 
men the vow there would be set up many spinning wheda and 
hand looms* India can produce innumerable wtav*:&, tlcy tue 
merely awaiting ^neouragement. Mainly two things are needful, 

1 m. t a elf-denial and honesty* It is selLDndpm that the covers 
an ter must possess the^e two qnalitiee, but in order toetialle people 
to observe such a great vow comparatively rasily, our merchants 
also will need to bo blessed with these qualities. An honest &nd 
eeli-deaying merchant will spin his ja n only iron Indian 
notion and confine weaving only to such cottdfe. He will rmiv 
those dyea which are made in India, When a mar; desires to uo a 
^hiLg, hi-Cultivates the neqiSEsarj abiJfrjg to remove difficulties u 
hie psvtb, 

destroy all foueigh Clothing 


It is net enough that we manage if necessary with a& little 
clothing as possible, bu r . fut i\ full observance it is further nert wA*f 
to destroy all foreign clothing, in our paagfasioD, If we ars satisfied 
that we erred in making me of foreign cloth, that we have done an 
.muienea injury to India* that wo have all but daairojed the mm 
of weavers, eloab stained with such sin ie only fir to be d mrp y otf. 
la this connection it m necessary to understand the distinction 
between Swadeshi and Boycott, Swadeshi is a religious concep¬ 
tion, It is the neural duty imposed upon every man. The well- 
being o£ people depends upon U and the Swadeshi vow cannot be 
taken in a punitive or revengeful spin;. The Swadeshi vow is not 
derived from auy ext rati 90119 happening, whereas Boycott U a 
purely worldly and politioa) weapon. It is roovea iu lli-wih ma a 
desire for punishment ; and I c&o soe nothing bm barm in the emit 
for a nation %br%h resorts 60 boycott. One who wish?* to be & 
Batyagr&hi foe ever cannon participate in any Boycott movement 
and a perpetual Sv yagraba ia impossible without Swadeshi, This 
is tho meaning I have understood tc be gi^eti fcu boycott, It ha a. 



' bseu suggested that we Bhould boyoott British goads till the 
Bowlatt legislation is withdrawn, and that the boycott should 
terminate with the removal of that legislation. In such a scheme 
of boycott it is open to ua to take Japanese or other foreign goods, 
even though they may be rottec. If I must use foreign goods, 
having political relations with England I would only take English 
goods aod consider such conduct to be proper. 

In proclaiming a boycott of British goods we expose 
^tirgelvea to the uharge of desiring to piiniab the English, 
but wo have no qsarrei with them; one quarrel is with the 
Governors, And, according to the law of Batyagraha, we may not 
harbour any ill-will even against the rulers, and as v;e may harbour 
no ill-will, I cannot flea the propriety of resorting to Boycott, 

The Swadeshi Pledge 

For a complete observance of the restricted Swadeshi vow 
suggested above, I would advise the following text“ With God m 
my wisneBfl, I solemnly declare that from to-day I shall confine 
myself* for my personal requirements, to the use of cloth, 
manufactured in India from Indian cotton, silk and wool; and i 
5 hall altogether abstain from using foreign doth, and I shall 
destroy ail foreign doth in tny possession,” 

II. 

For a proper observance of the pledge it i$ really necessary to 
use only bund woven cloth made ouii of handspuu yarn, Imported 
yarn even though spun out of Indian cotton and woven in India is 
not Swadeshi cloth. We tkall reach perfection only when our 
cotton is spun in India on indigenous spinning wheels and 
yarns eo spun is woven on sitniUrly made hand looms, Bui the 
requirements of the foregoing pledge are met it wo all only uae 
olenh woven by means of imported machinery from yarn spun from 
Indian cotton by means of similar machinery. 

I may add that the oorcaarnors to the rest rioted Swadeshi 
ffdarrod to here will not rest safpbhed with Swadsahi clothing only. 
They will extend the vow to all other things as far as possible, 

Eng- dish-Owned Mills 

I am told that there are in India English-owned mills which 
do not admit Indian shareholders. If this information be true, I 
would consider cloth manufactured in such mills to be foreign 
cloth. Moreover, such cloth bo&rs the taint of ill-will. However 
well-made auoh cloth may be it should be avoided, 

Thousands oi men believe th&G by *:smg cloth woven 
m Indian mills they comply with the requirements of the 
Swadeshi vow. The t aes is that most fine cloth is made 
out of foreign cotton spun outside India, Threfore the 
pply satafaoupn to be derived from the use of such cloth 



THE SWADESHI VOW 


is that it is woven in India, Even on bandloome for every 
‘floe doth only foreign yarn is used. The use of such oioth doag 
not amount to an obaerv&non as Swadeshi. Tn nay ea is simple 
8 Bit-deception, Sn'ijagraha, i.e., tuaistettce on truth ;s neoeasary 
sven it! Swadeshi. When men aiU say, 'we shall ooiifiue on (selves 
to pure Swadeshi oioth, even though w<i may hare to remain satis- 
'■flea wuh t» mere loincloth,' and when woman will resolutely say, 
‘we shall observe pure Swadeshi even though we may have to res. 
trios ourselves to olotbiug just enough to satisfy the sense of 
modesty,' then shall wo be suooe3s£ul in the observance of the great 
■ Svtadenhi vow, If a few thousand meu and woman were to taka 
staa Swadeshi vow in this spirit others will try to imitate them 90 
Jar as possible, They will then begin to examine their wardrobes 
■in the 1'ghfc of Swadeshi, Those who are not attached to pleasures 
and personal uiorriraent, l venture to say, can give a great impetus 
•to Swadeshi, 

XHX To Economic salvation 

Cbj&aeaUy speaking, there are vecy few villages ia India without 
wsaveTs. From time immemorial wu have bad village farmars 
and village weavers, as we have village carpenters, shoemakers, 
bleokemiths, etc,, but our - farmers have become poverty-stricken 
and our weavers have patronage only from the poor olatees, Bv 
supplying them with Indian cotton’spun in India we can obtain 
the cloth we may need. For the tune being in may be coarse, out 
•by constant endeavours wa can get our weavers to "weave out fins 
yarn and -to doing wa shall raise our weavers to a better status, and 
if we would go a step still further wp can easily ocoss the a’e of 
difficulties lying in our pa»h, We can easily teach our women pmi 
our children to Hpin and weave cotton, and what cm be purer than 
cloth woven iu our own home ; I say it from xrjy experience that 
acting in this way wo shall ba caved from many a hardship wa 
shall ba ridding ourselves of many an unnecessary need, sad cur 
life wnl 09 one snag of joy and beauty. I always hear divine 
yaiooe telling me in my ears that such life was a matter of f M t once 
in India, blit even if such tin India be tba idle dream of the poet, jr, 
does not matter. Is it not necessary to areata such an India now ? 
■Does not our .pumslnrtha lie therein ? I have been travellme 
throughout India, I oannot bear the heart-rending cry 0 f t^ a 
poor. Tho youug imd old all tell me, ’we cannot get cheap oiotb 
wa have not the moans wberew'tb to purnhai 0 dear cloth, Evcryl 
thing is dear, provisions, oioth and all. What are we to do ?’ and 
they have % Bign of despair, It is mynu-ytu givo these man » 
satisfactory reply, It is the duty of every servant of the oountry 
but 1 am unable to give a satisfactory reply . It should be intoler¬ 
able for ail thick mg Indiana that our raw materials should ce 
expected to Europe and that we have to pay heavy prices therefore! 
The first and the last remedy for this is 6'ioades/ti Wa are not 
bound to sellout cotton to anybody, and when Hindustan rings 
with the eohoes of Swadeshi, no producer of cotton will sell it f, Jr 
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I6a being manufactured m foreign oounfcries* Whon Swadeshi per- 
vaden the country every one will be set a-thinking why octfcot* 
should not ba refined ind s?tm and woven in the place wh&ra it is 
produced* and when the Swadeshi mantra resounda in every e *r 
millions of men wU! have in their hands the key to the Goonomio 
salvation ot India* Training lor this does not require hundreds of 
years. When the religious sense is awakened people f & thoughts 
undergo a revolution in a single moment. Only seljfieaa BB*rifloe is 
ihe £gta noik Tbs spirit of sacrifice pervades tbs Indian 
atmosphere at the present moment. If we fail to preach Smde*h! 
at this supremo moment we shall have fc wring our hand a in 
despair* I beseech every Hindu, Mussulman, Sikh, Parai, Chris¬ 
tian and Jew* who believe a that be belongs to this? country to take 
tihn Swadeshi vow and to nak others also to do likewise, It In my 
humble belief that if we cannot do even this little for our botttstry, 
we *rs born in it in vain. Those who think deep will see that such 
Swadeshi contains pure economies. I hope that* every man and 
woman will give serious thought to mv humble suggestion. Imita¬ 
tion of TT.oglish economics will spoil our ruin, 
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APPRECIATIONS 


Count liBO Tolstoy 


“ God help our dear brother* and oo-workers in the TranavaaH 
That same auuggle of the tender against the harsh of toeekotee 
and leva agamst pttde And violenoe, is every year making itself 
more and more feifc here among m also, especially in one of the 
very sharpest oS the conflicts of tibe religious law with the worldly 
laws, in refusals of Military Smvioa, Buob refusals are becoming 
ever more and more frujueat. X greet you fraternally, and am glad 
to have intercourse with yon/* * * * 

Your antiyity in the Transvaal, ay it seems to us, at the end 
vl the world, is the most essential work, the most important of 
all the work now being done in the world, and in which not 
only tbs nations of the Christian p but of all she world, wiU 
unavoidably take part. ( Letter to Mr, Gandhi) 


PBOB', GlLIiBST MUEBAY 


Let me take a present day instance of this battle between a 
soul and a Government, n very curious instance* because it is 
almost impossible without mors knowledge than most people la 
England possess to any who was wrous and who right, 

About the year 1889 a young Indian student called Mohandas 
Karameband Gandhi, cams to England fco study law. He wua 
rich and clever* of a cultivated family, gentle and modest jo bin 
manner, He air eased and behaved like other people. There was 
nothing particular about him to show that be had already taken a 
Jaio vow to abstain from wine, from ;4oeh, and from sexual 
intercourse. He took his degree and became a ftuocesaiul 
lawyer in Bombay, but he cared more for religion than law. 
Gradually his asceticism increased, He gave away all hie 
money to good causes except the meagrest allowance. He took 
vows of poverty. He ceased to practise at the law because hie 
religion—a mysticism which seems to be as closely related to 
Christianity aa it i& to any traditional Indian religion*—forbade 
him to take part in a system which tried to do right oy violence* 
Wbeu I met him in England in 19H, bo ate, I believe, only rioe t 
and drank only water, and slept ou the floor ; and hu\ wife who 
Burned to be his companion in everythintj, lived m the khms way, 
His conversation wa.. that of a ctaimaied a , } well-read man 
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whfa a certain irtAefioable suggestion of Afttatyjititae. Hi* patrio- 
which is combined with an ©athUHiaimo Buppojrt of England 
Garmauy, is iatfir woven wuh hts religion* and 
moral regeneration of India on the hues of Indian 
with no barriers between om Indian and another* fco 
fir as possible of the influence of the West 


tium, 
against 
at the 
thought 
the exclusion 


as 


with its industrial sUvary'i its m^teriai amltaatjUon, its mm&y~ 
worship, and its warn* (I am morely Bfcafcing this view, of course, 
not eitnar adtioising it or Buggering that it is cighw) 

Oriental peoples, perhaps owing tq causes connected wiGh their 
form of otyilissuiou, aru apt to bs enormously influenced by great 
saintlineaa of character when they Bee iGi Lika all great masses ot 
ignorant people, however, they need some very plain and simple 
tost to attire them that their hero is really a saint and not a 
humbug, and the test they habitually apply >8 that ot self denial'. 
Take vows of poverty, live cm noe and water and they will listen 
to your preaohing as several c! our missionaries have found ; oerne 
to them eating and drinking and dr,eesed in expensive 'European 
clothes —aud they feel diflerently, It ie far from a perfect test, but 
there is something in it. At way rate I am told that Gandhi's 
influence in India' is now enormous, almost equal to that of his 
friend, the late Mr, Gokhale. 

And dow for the battle, In South Africa there *re some 
150,000 Indiaos, chiefly in Natal ; and the Smith African Govern- 
mont, feeling that the colour question in its semtorfel was quite 
BUfflaisntly difficult already, determined to prevent tbo immigration 
of -any more Indians, ana t! possible to expel those who were 
already there, This last could not bo done. It violated a treaty : 
it was opposed by Natal, where mu oh of the industry depended on 
Indian laoour; and it was objected la by Indian Government 
and the Home Government. Then began b, long smuggle Tba 
whites , of South Afrioa determined to make life in South Africa 
undesirable, if not for all Indians, at leaBt .for all ludians above 
the coolie class, Indians wars specially taxed; were made to register 
in a degrading way ; they were classed with Negroes ; their thuttib- 
priate were taken by thagoolioe as it they were orirmnitla. If, owing 
,j 0 the scruples of the Government, the law was io any case too 
lenient, patriotic mobs undertook to scwedy the defoot. Quite 
early in the struggle the IndiatiB in Bouth Africa asked Mr. G3ndhi 
to coma and help ;hera. Ks oama as a barrister in 1853 ; be was 
forbidden to plead, He proved his right to plead J be won his oaee 
against the Asiatic Exclusion Act on grounds of constitutional law, 
and returned to India. Gandhi came again in 1895, He wan 
mobbed and nearly killed at Durban, I will not teil in detail how 
he gettled down eventually in South Afrioa aa a leader and 
oouaseller to nia people; how he found a settlement in tho 
country outside Durban, where the workars should live directly 
on tha land, aud all be bouuu by a vow of poverty. Por nanny 

« 
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years be was engaged in constant; passive resistance to tha 
Gaveforaent and constant efforts to raise and ennoble the in¬ 
ward life of the Indian oommuuity, But he wa [ i unlike other 
atrikara or resistors in fchie: that mostly tbs resistor takes 
advantage of any difficulty 0 / the Government in order to press 
hie claim the harder, Gandhi, whan tho Government was in any 
difficulty limfe ha thought serious, always relaxed his resistance 
and cfUrtki hia help. In 18S9 oarae the Boer War. Gandhi iot- 
medjaseijr organised an Indian R»d Cross Unit, There was a 
popular movement lor refusing it and treating it as seditious. 
But it was Headed. The soldiers wanted it. It served through the 
WV, and was mentioned in deepsriohe-i, and thanked publicly sor 
its sk'lfui work and courage under fire, la 1901 there was an 
outbreak of plague in Johaaueebnrg and Gandhi had private 
hospital opened before the publics authorities had begun to act* 
In 1906 there was a Native rebellion in Natal; Gandb’ raised 
and personally led a corps at etrstoher-bearers, whose work seems 
60 have proved particularly dangerous and painful. G indhi v»a<i 
thanked by the Governor in Natal and shortly afterwards tbrowu 
into jail in dotaamiestiurg. 

Lastly iu 1913 when ho was being repeatedly imprisoned 
among criminals of the lowest class, and his followers were iu 
jail to the member of 2,500 ; in the very midst of the general 
strike of Indiana in the Trunavaal and Natal, there occurred the 
sudden and dangerous railway strike which endangered for the 
time the very existence of organised society in South Africa, Tikom 
she ordinary agitator’s point of view the game wag in Gandhi’s 
hands. He had on!? to strike his hardest, Instead hs gave or- 
der for his people to resume work till the Government should ha 
gal*, again, I cannot say how often he was imprisoned, how often 
mobbed and assaulted, or what pains were taken to mortify and 
humiliate him in public. But by 1913 the Indian oat had been 
-taken up by Lied Hardin r je and the Government of India. An 
imperial Commission reported in his favour on most of the points 
at issue and an Act was passed according to the Commies)on’s 
recommendations, entitled the Indian Belief A at. 

My sketch is vary imperfect ; the story forms an extraordin¬ 
ary illustration of a contest which was won, or practice v won, 
by a pc lie/ of doing no wrong, committing no violence, bu< simp¬ 
ly enduring all the punishments tha other side could inflict until 
they become vYuary and ashamed of punishing. A battle of the 
unaided human soul against overwhelming matrrikl force, and it 
ends Dy the units of matonal force gradually deserting their own 
banners and coming round to tbs side of the soul ! 

Persona in power should be very careful how they deal with 
a man who o»r&fl nothing for sensual pleasure, nothing for riches^ 
nothing for comturt or praise or promotion, but is simply deter¬ 
mined to do what he believes to be right. He is n dangerous and 
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uncomfortable enemy booausa his body, which you can always 
oooauer gives you 80 little purchase Upon his soul. {Bibberi 


%L 


conquer, gives 
Journal), 


Lord Harding ia 


Recently your oompateiots-’in South Africa have taken matters 
into their own hands, by organising wkat is oalled passive resist, 
anoe to laws wbloh thay consider invidious, and unjust, an cioi. 
niou whioh we who watch their struggles from alar cannot but 
ehare, They have violated, as they intended to violate, those 
lawa, with lull knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with¬ 
al! courage and patience to endure those penalties. Its all this 
they have the sympathy of India—de^p and burniog-and rot 
only of Iadia, bat o( all tho^f who* like my sell, wi&kout being 
Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for ifae people of 
this country, (Speech at Madras, December, J.91&.) 

LORD AMPTHIhL 

Mt, Gandhi has been denounced in this aountry, even fay- 
responsible persons, as on ordinary agitator ; there have not tvtn- 
been wanting suggestions that Ids motives are those of self-interest 
ftud peuuuiaiy profits, 

A perusal of those pagas^Doka's Gnadhi) * ought to dispel any 
such notioua from the mind of any /airmail who has been mi-,led 
into eutortainiog them. And with a battsr knowledge of the mart., 
there must come a better knowledge of the matter. 


I have no more earnest hops than that Me. Gandhi and hie- 
fellow-countrymen may aoe the accomplishment of that end, for 
winch they have struggled ao bravely ami sacrificed so much, be- 
loro ihrls book is published, (from the Introduction to lieu. 
Mr. Poke & bock An Indian Patriot in South Africa.)" 

The Lord Bishop of Madras 

1 frankly confess, though it deeply grieves me to sav it, that 
I sea in Mr. Gandhi, the patient sufferer for the cause of rights, 
ousrteBa and many, a truer representative of the Crucified Savi- 
otu;, than the man who have thrown him into prison and yet call 
themselves by the name nf Chnut, (Loud applause.) (Speech 
at the Y, M. G. A. Auditorium, December, 1913). 


M. K. Gandhi : An Indian Patriot ia South Africa. By Hav, 
Joseph poke; with an Introduction by Lord Ampthiii. Price Rs. 1, 
.vr, A. Natesan & Go,, Madras, 
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lord Gladstone 



Mr. Gandhi ha? shown a si/jg’e-miaJad devotion to his I'-tuso 
which has won the adruiracnn o( all who undemsno the difficulty 
and danger of *he position. {Letter to the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee at the Hotel Cecil, London, 8th August, 1914). 


Ehe Hon, Mu. Jameson 


As for He. Gandhi, ho would lea^o behind him a high sepuia- 
sicu of whole-hearted ness of purpose, ol healthy ambition and 
self-Baerifitse, and of everything which an Englishman respected 
in the making of a man, [At a farewell Meeting nr Durban, 
July, 191ft) 

, Indian Opinion--S outh Africa, 1914 

■'lit has been our lot So bid farewell to ra^oy a friend during 
the yeara this journal has been iu existeuoe, bus never before have 
we axpsriencad such a aunse of toss as we do at she present moment 
by the departure of Mr, Gandhi and hie dear wife to India. 
Mr, Gandhi’s associations wish this paper and the Phcenii 
Settlement have been so intimate that we cannot trust ourselves 
to make any lengthy reference to his various activities an our 
'behalf. Mr. G indtai is a part of ourselves ; his life has been out 
life ; his ideals ours. It is not possible to express in printed 
words out feelings on this occasion, He has been "a guide, philoso¬ 
pher and friend ” and, what; is much more, a brother in whom 
We have .confided out joya and sorrows, our hopes and fears. We 
venture to aay that hia influence upon us will remain even though 
his physical body is removed to a distance. We only hope that 
out feeble efforts on behalf of the Indian community and the 
Empire will poBaee* soma spark of the greatness of purpose, noble- 
ness of mind and selflessness of character that have so marked 
the life of Mr. Gandhi. Mrs. Gandhi has played the part of both 
mother and sister and we shall aver remember her with affection 


and eeteetd. 


Sir Henri Cotton 


Me, Gandhi had practically won the battle ho had been fight- 
ifag and was returning to India to resume, as they all hoped, the 
practice of his profession under happier auspices than it had been 
his fate to enjoy in Beoth Africa, and to meet the thousands of his 
souastymeu by whom his name would never be forgotten. 
/Farewell in London), 


Mr. Charles Roberts, M.p. 


The work which Me. Gandhi had at heart was mainly accom¬ 
plished as far as South Africa was concerned, although it might 
remain to be more completely fulfilled in other parts of the Empire, 
H? should like to take the opportunity of thanking Mr, Gandhi foe 
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. the help he had tendered to the ambulance movement, and to- 
testify to the ro*Hy excellent work which Itidiaus ware doing in 
eonneotion with it. ' (Hear, Hear). It might bn that in leaving 
England Mr. Gandhi fait to acme extent disappointed in the hope 
oi giving that help which he had bo willingly afforded in Bouth 
Africa ; hut the prospeot lay before him of morn goed work in India, 
(Hear, Hear}, {Farewell Meeting in London), 

SENATOR W.P, 30 HREINB 3 K 

He had great pleasure in testifying here that among the pure 
spirited men who worked for .do gain, bo prefit, many kicks, but 
with high ideals, they oould recommend themselves to Mr, Gandhi, 
Ah unselfish mau, one whom, he was proud to say, he recognised as 
a member of the profession to which be himself belonged, and one 
who in any other calling might hava made grsat gains. Tn going 
round with Mr, Gandhi he believed Mr, Gokhale would be intro¬ 
duced, without air bias and bitterness, to the problems in detail 
which he would have to inset. i8p(ech at the Cope Town. 
Meeting, Oct. 88, 191*2.) 


G. K, GOKBARB 


Only those who have acme in pernonal contact with Mr, 
Gandhi as he is now, can realise the wonderful personality of the 
man. He ia without doubt made of the stuff o! which heroes and 
tnartyrs are made, Nay more. He has ip him the marvellous 
spiritual power to turn ordinary meu around him into heroes and’ 
Martyrs, During tho reuent naaaivfi resistance struggle in the 
Transvaal—would you believe it ?—twc«ty>sevan hnodred sentence* 
of imprisonment were borne by our countrymen there under Mr, 
Gandhi's guidance to uphold the honour of their country, Some of 
the men among them were very substantial persons, some W3rs- 
smali traders, but the bulk of them were poor humble individuals, 
ha where i working men and so forth, men without education, men. 
not accustomed in their life to think or talk of their country. And 
yet these men braved the horrors of jail life in tho Transvaal and 
Qom^ of them braved them again and again rather than submit to 
degrading legislation directed agaiuBt their country, Many houses 
mte broken'ill the course of that struggle, many families dispersed, 
Some man at one time wealthy lost thair all and became paupsrs, 
women and ohildren endured untold hardships. But r.hey were 
touched by Me. Gandhi’s spirit and that b -td wrought the traits- 
formation, thus illustrating the great power which the spirts o! mart 
can exercise over human mind® and even over physical aurn.und- 
Jngs. In all my life I have known only two meu who have affected 
me spiritually iu the manner that, Mr, Gandhi doee—our great 
patriarch, Mr, Dadabhai Naorcji and my late master, Mr, Ranado— 
man before whom out only are wo ashamed of doing any chin g 
unworthy, but in whose preeanoe our very minds are afraid of 
thinktog anything that is unworthy. The Indian <iauns in South 
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Africa bat? really been built up by Mr. Gandhi, Without Belt and 
without stale, be has foupht his great fight lot this country during 
a parted now ot twenty yean?, and Tndia owe* aa jixim$pW debt of M. 
grat.tiicte to him, ^riflced utteily in thojerviiM 

of the causa* He had a upland-id practice at :he Bar, making m 
much as £5,000 to §6,000 a year, whrob m omi*ideted to 
hfj a very good income for a lawyer in South Africa, But 
he has given all that up and he lives now on £3 a month 
like the poorest man in the si feet. One most fet iking fact 
about him is that, though he has waged ihi% great struggle bo 
ceaselessly, his mi art is absolutely free from all bitterness against 
Europeans, And in my tour nobbing warmed my heart more than 
to a&e the universal esteem in which the European community *9 
Bomb Africa holds Mr, Gandhi. At every gathering, leading Euro* 
pe&na, wbou they coma to know th*t Mr. Gandhi was there, 
would immediately gather round him anxious to shake 
hands with him, making it quite Hear that though they 
lought him hard and tried to crush him in the ooum of 
the struggle they honoured him as a man. To my mind 
Mr- Gaudfai’e leadership M the Indian cause in South Africa 
is the greatest asset of shat oau&e and is was an inestimable 
privilege fco ute that he was with me throughout my tour to pilot 
roa, safely through my difficulties. (Speech at the Bombay Town 
Hall Meeting m December t 2912 ) 

■ REV. JOSEPH DbKK 

it would be difficult fco imagine a life teas open to thy assaults 
Of pride nr sloth, than the life lived hem Everything bb^fe can 
minister to the flesh ia abjured, Of alt men Mr. Gandhi reminds 
one of " Purum D*m"\ cI whom Kipling writer 11 He had used 
hig wealth arid hie power for what be knew both to be worth ; bo 
had taken honour when H cams in bis way \ he had seen men and 
cities far and near, and men and cities bad stood up sod honoured 
him Now bo would let these things go m a man drops iko cloak 
hone?rf« no longer. This is a graphic pteture of our friend. He 
simply deas what be believes to bo hie duty, accepts every experi¬ 
ence that ensues with calmness takes honour i! it pomes without 
pride * and then lets tfc go ae a man drops the cloak he needs no 
longer,’ 1 la the position of Purura Bfcagat” he would do easily 
What the Shagal did and nor ne even now would be surprised <o 
see him go forth at, some call which no one else can hear, his crutch 
under arm* his begging bowl in his hand* an antelope skin flung 
around him, and a smite of deep oontent on hSa lips; 

“ That man alone is wise 

Who keeps tbs mastery of himself, ,f 

(from “ An Indian Patriot in South Africa )" 
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Mrs* anwiei Besaht 

Amoitg U8, aa r Write, is dwelling for brio! oonoo a » a 

?M(E 1 ’ 1 ’”* 114 “'S'" s »»"«. ooselS.bneii. it«t‘ , |”ir*“ ! il“®j„»°“'n 

wbn h r 8 i, 8 ?K VlC9 °j be , C2 “ iQ 8 Seviotrs and Helpers oi humauitj I 
Wrio fcread( the p^itb of the warrior, not that of ti** tt^\_ 

battle against Enthroned lojastiea by assault not bv m?->’ Wb ? 

^ niw iR ***■• *° *•& »«<* yet" ii*C "S M t , h ,, ‘ I 

!$g e «»“«*** *»,history * W oug those of wbdJii? B said • -‘He 
e^vad others . bimeelf ha could not 0ave , V (Nett) India} ' 

8ifi p, m, Mehta 

„ . n^f 510 ' vilr,Ie a country has HBoOndad with Ota tale of Mr 
Ganelin s great needs, his oourwge, his great moral qualities hia 
labours and faissufleriogs in the cause of Indians in loath Africa 
8o Jn^g as we have Indians Ilka Mr, Gandhi and Indian women 
T ™ <l ?° C &es ^oi our country, jfoKSS 

Sot>h L a h h- P r PBr t,r ? 0 R0d ■** nocaeion “ay arise they ate possess- 
ed _of the highest q ualifies of oourage. heroism aud oaoaeit? of 

3?«rr m the Bomix ‘« 5 "~” «*« ss* ^ 

louohiDi! BpiHodfl in tiil" 1 hol" 0 ni«otj l " > oi 'iK" ompiV” tinn^hl 
conversation which Mrs. Gandhi had with her husband befom Iht 
w,th bi ” “ »• Passive Rssieuooe Molemfnt 

Attar the deoieton of the Supreme Court there danvinr* thl 

"STj”™.' *1 t Z\ , M, . h ™ ed »“ —!»«».. «h« 

•**.»»«lu-^lieTia nZ 

womanhood in the estimation of my own sex anA^fl 6rae 

f]l«gitixnate " 11,. Gn.dbi nZ\2 ini^ Z? ! d :*° *2 

expose tender worn an to the hardships of tha oawttaiBn* St 
spite Of bis pleading, that bruve ladv daeidad to 0 aL 8 iM fc«* w 
with those men who were fighting for the earns HbL™ fc ?* 
t>h$ deeds of many heroine?!, a ad I feaj that Mrs Q adhi h"i\ W * tK l 
iwoneof the fowmort heroine in the whole worldrs*Xj A*?* 
Bombay Town Hall Meeting, Dec,, 1973). W ' ' Sp e ; oji 

Mbb, sako.tini NAira 

Berena and dignified in the” hour of” rium^h ^ gh! hS^ 6 “"S 

S5&** »” a -?• »»* 
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have a vie ion too of her brave, frail,'p.*in worn huod whiob 
must have held aloft the lamp of her country’e honour undimmed 
■in an alien land, working an rough garments for wcutrced soldiers 
in another. 

The great South African leader who, to quote Mr, Gokbaia’B 
; ept phrase, had moulded heroes out of (tiny, was reclining, a little 
ill and weary, on tha 5 or t-atjrjg bis frugal meal of nuts and fruits 
fwhioh I nbarad) and hie wife was busy and content as though she 
were a mere mod as t housewife absorbed in it hundred details of 
household eerviue, and not the world famed heroine of n hundred 
noble Bufferings in a nation's oausq. i From loiter to Lady Mehta 
■■on Mrs Gandhi, February, 2915 ) 

Dr. StfiiRAMANU IYER 

it ia a life every luotdent in which fuoiu the day on wh ; oh ha 
'Sethis foot on the South African soil to the day on which ho left it, 
dssfiEvea to be recorded in every vernacular of this country in 
chaste And impressive Unguage nnd d-atribmed broadcast go that 
the knowledge thereof may extend to every man, woman or child 
{cheers). The work done by him is moh as to extort from the 
historians of this oeutucy admiration. . Great as has been the work 
done by him, my conviction is that Lbe work he has done ia 
simply a preparation to wh.it he is cabined to do iu the future 
(cheers), 

V/a;*5 is wanted iu India- is not mi much martial capacitv, 
physical force, power e<> threaten oiler people. We warn the 
soul-force which Mr, Gandhi is trying to work up, 8oul.ft.rea 
consists in a man being prepared m undergo any pbyaioal or menial 
suffering, taking the precaution that he will not lay a single finger 
to infltat phyeioal force upon the other aide. It was that soul- 
foroe iha 1 . was manifested vy the South African Indiana acd it was 
the same force that should be developed ia this oouutrv. [Speech 
•in Madras in welcoming Mr. and Mrs, Gandhi , June, 1925,] 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

The power our fallow-countrymen have shown in standing firm 
for lheir cause under b* verast trials, fighting unarmed against 
fearful odds, h»e given us a firmer faith iu the strength of the. Gad 
that can defy sufferings and defeats at the hands of physical 
f h*r oaa make irs gains of its loeseB, [Letter to 


Mr, Gandhi,] 


B\t Gangadhar tilak 


Tho duty of every patriot ib to insist on the oppressions, 
misoiies and complaints o! the people in such a way that they may 
compel the attention of the Government and force them to bring 
m reform. Mr, Gandhi did this duty very wolf, and so be deserves 
&ori °0 E 8Bd Praise given to him by the public, rjffow the 
Foreword to Mr, Gantt's 11 Life " Marathi.] 
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Gandhi!e eiuaplioity, oposne^s, f rankness md directness oon- 
fouiid the modern politician, parli am ert«m?r and publicist, They 
suspect him 6i$ame hasp design, He fears ao one and frightens 
no one* He EEOQgtiises no cooventifjflB except .-uunh m »ra 
abeolatlly noeeasary not to remove him itom society of men and 
women. He recognises no mast era and no gurus. He claims no 
chela* though he baa many. He has and pretends to no super- 
natural powers, though credit bus jWbplc balicva that be i*- 
endowed with them. He own^: no property, keeps no bank 
accounts, makes po mvAstmepta, yet makes no hiss about Mking 
to r anything ho needs* Such of hie conn try matt fcs have dulnk 
deep from the fountains of European history and European 
politjoe acid who huva developed a deep love for European manners 
arid European pfclUita neither understand not like him, In their 
tyes ho is a barbarian, a visionary, and a dreamer. He has 
prooably something Of all these qualities, because he is aeamt to 
the verities of life and can look at things with plain eyes without 
the glares ot civilisation and sophistry* 

Some say he is a nihilist; others that he is an anarchist f 
others again that be is a Tolstoi an. He is tume of those thing!. 
He fa a plain Indian patriot who beliefs in <Jod, religion and the- 
Scriptures. 

Da. J. H. Holmes 

.As ho moves from city to oity* Crowds of thirty and even fifty- 
thousand people assemble to bear his words, Ab be pauses for the 
night in a village, or in the open ooumrysidfu great throng! 
to him m to a holy shrine, Ha would seem to be what the Indian-: 
regard him—the perfect ana uuiyers&l man. In hia personal 
character, he ig simple and undefiled. In bis political endeavours, 
hfi is as atarti a realist as Lanin, working steadfastly toward a fair 
goal oi liberation which must be won, At the same time, bo##*»i\ 
he is m idealist like, Remain EoHtmd living ever in the pure 
radiance of the spirit, When I think of Holland* as I have said, I 
think of Tolstoi, When I think of tiers in, I think of Napoleon. 
But when I think of Gandhi* 1 think ol Jesus Christ, Ha lives hia 
life ; ha speaks his word ; he buffers, strives and will some day 
nobly die, for His kingdom upon earth* 

I)o you recall how it is told of Jesus, that one day* as he was 
tourneying, he heard his disciples quarrelling* And he g'iid, 
" What were ye reasoning on the way ; :IJ And they said they had 
disputed who was the greateat, And Jesus said* " If any mail 
would be fitBt among you, let hism be the servant at all/' 
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mr. w. w. mmm 

Whatever may bo orto J s personal opinion of tbs Indian leader, 
M, K> Gandhi, there mn be no doubt that be is a remarkable «0l£tt* 
Remarkable because bis standard of conduct ujjd method of action 
are bo entirely different from those of other Indian leaders. States- 
men and politicians are seldom guided by the motives wh;ck 
compel Gandhi to action. and the very faot that in him we see a 
man who wields enormous influence over bh eounfcrytnfin by ft 
qtaraatav-*-the exact antitbeRiS of tbe ordinary political leader — 
gives to hi.? personality a peculiar interest- Ona Governor cf ft 
British Province in the East has described him w “ n dartre us 
and misguided saint/' Everyone, whether fre or friend, agrees in 
regarding him as ft saint. And it is because of hi* evident taintli- 
neas of character that babas such an unparalleled influence iu 
India at the pmant day, 

Gandhi has been able to unite people of India as they havo 
never oaf ore been united not only beoau^a of hi a unlaHe ring loyalty 
to a moral idaal end by his austere and ascetic plfffocftl life» brt 
because the British Government has itself fed fuel to the ures of 
national aspiration; Confronting tbe moat powerful Empire in 
existence stands one man, Gaodbi, who cares nothing for bis own 
personal IHe r who 1$ uncompromising and fearless in the application 
of principles which be has once accepted, and who scorns any 
longer to receive or brg'for favours from a GnvemiDefit which bo 
regard® ae having 11 forfeited all title In confidence, reappet or sup¬ 
port.” He believe® in conquering hate by love, in tb& triumph of 
right over might, and all the eSort of his public life ie directed 
towards persuading the masses oI India ol the truth of this ideal 
(The Asian Emm} 

Mb* Fbbcivai* London 

Beaked on the floclr in a small, barely furnished room, I feunf 
the Mahatma, dad in rough, white home-spun, Ho turned to 
me, with a smile of welcome the typical head of the idealist^the 
skull well formed and finely modelled ; the face narrowing to the 
pointed chin* His eyes are deep, kindly! and entirely same ; bis. 
hair 1 b greying a little over the forehead. Ho speaks gently and. 
well, and in bis voice is anote of detachment which lends uncanny 
force to ihe strange doctrines that he b&s given up hia life to teach. 
One could not imagine him ruffled, hasty, or resentful, not the 
least part of tbe moral supremacy in bis cmaade is hia universally* 
known wUlingneae to turn the oiho* cheek to the smiter, From the 
ijjritt It must be realised that coosoioittly his teaching bag been 
influenced by that of Christ, lor whom his admiiftticn baa long 
be«n the almost dominating feature of his spiritual life fttad prob¬ 
ably the external character of his daily activity has been modelled, 
also upon Bt m* He made a curious observation during our eqover, 
sat ion, which throws some light upon hia interpretation of the 
Galilean Tocher In answer to a remark of mine that Christ 



atnofcly abafcaioMi from interfering In politics, Me, Gandhi answered* 
l doont th*nk so but, if you are right, the leas Christ in that 
was Ha. 11 {Daily Telegraph.) 


Cod* J. C, Wedgwood, m; p. 

0^0 does not feel ft bl&spbaanus to compare him with Christ; 
and Ohriat, too, oue suspects, guv© in flu he trouble to reasonable 
and respectable followers, Pot Gandhi is a philosophic anarchist-^ 
a now edition of Tolstoy, without Tolstoy's past and a Tolstoy who 
h^s long fdoce subdued Nature and shrunk into simplbifcv. (T'te 
Natum*i 

Mr, blanch Watson 

The West Is watching the people whose high privilege h is to 
the world that th© teachings of Jesus of NfMsareth are practicable. 
Gandhi is a boro leader, and all sorts and conditions of people are 
saoopdiog him- Those millions of men and women are carrying the 
fight far mdapendenoe to the high ground of the spirit, and their 
*goal is a free India. Aud India freed oy euoh methods will roe&u a 
ire© world [ {The u Sinn Feiner ?? of New TorJtJ 

BfiNJAflHN OOLrUNS WOODBURY 

When shall there be again revealed a Saint, 

A holy man, & Saviour of hie race, 

When shall tba Christ once more reveal his faoe ? 

Gautama left his ’ bode without complaint, 

Till weary* hungered, desolate and faint, 

He eank beneath the bn-tree with his load, 

As on the Path of solitude ha stood ; 

And Jesus died to still the sinner's plaint. 

L^ea there Ft man as faithful to his vow ? 

Mahatma to a bounded race of menj? 

Aye, Gandhi seeks bis nation^ ecu! to free ; 

Unto the least, Ye do it onto Me l 
Hath Buddha found in pmoe Nirvana now ; 

Or doth a Christ walk on the earth again ? 

" Unity,” Chicago , 
mr 4 ben Spoor, M. P. 

Who and what is this man of whom it can be aaid as it was 
said ol one of old that even his enemies " c to hud no fault in 
him u ? His bitterest opponents unite in tributes to his transparent 
sincerity, moral courage, and spiritual intensity, (One oao r ol 
course, disregard the irresponsible comments of certain members of 
the British Parliament whose oloudy prejudice obsoures judgment 
^their remedy of * 4 baug Gandhi w hm just that weight which a 
pitiful bigotry ensures), Even Sic Valentine Ohirol, while of 
opinion that Gandhi is “ more unbalaDcada' 1 suggests that ha has 
** increased in spiritual stature*” Some folks believe Kahatmaji is 
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atad—-all who know him agree that be ie good. In this topey.turvy 
'▼orid is may weli be that goortneau and honesty lie strangely near 
to madnesia. Iu an ago of (also values what chance, has Right ? 
And with Truth on the scaffold and Wrong on the throne, jt ie too 
muoh to expeat (air estimates of men and m„vement 9 . Still to 
those who have naet and talked With Gandhi, who have seen him in 
it small business meeting or holding vast multitudes under same 
subtler spell than mere oratory produces ; we have sat alone with 
him in the quiet or seon the eager throng pressing around to 
couoh the hem of hia garment or to kneel and touch his (eet—to 
those he seams to possess a power granted to low, Call it madness 
if you like, there is a strength in that frail body wbiob defies all 
the combinations of political expediency however highly.organised 
they may be. Gandhi has probably a larger following than any 
living man, And it is not the " masses ” only who accept his. 
leadership. He is " Mahatoiaii " to intellectuals, even highly- 
placed officers of the Government exist who reoogniEe in hint the 
compelling authority of real character. The West has produced a 
L enin, strong, matter! u), ralontiesB alike iu logic and meibod. 
The Fast had given birrh to » Gandhi, rqually strorg, masterful 
acd relentless, but whiles the former pins hia UiUh oo foroe, she 
letter relies on . him* res ism nee, One trusts the sword, the other 
trusts the spirit. In an Mstrnnrdimry manner there men appear 
to incarnate those fundamentally opposing forces that—behind all 
the surface struggles of our day—are fighsing for 
(Farewell letter to the Press, Jan,, 1931). 

"d. f. m 


supremacy. 


G. s,’ genius tics in making lost causes live, To hia disarm- 
iog swoetoese of a saint he adds all tbs arts of the advocate, Iu 
Booth Africa toe matched even General Smuts. They sparred for 
years over Indian claims without quarrelling,,. 

The key to Gandhi and Gandhism is wrapped in hia eelf- 
ravealing sentence i ' Most religions men I have met are politicians 
in disguise : I, however, who wear the guise of politician, tun at 
heart a religious mao.’ [The Daily Mail), 

the Nation and the Athenedm 

Mr. Gandhi is a figure of such significance that even the 
remoteness, mental and physical, of India oarmot obsoura him, 
One realises that he is in India what Tolstoy was in Bueaia, a 
personality which incarnates the ebaraotemtio spiritual visicri of 
hie race. 
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MS. 8 , E, STOKEB 

At last we have found a MAM, honest* fearless, ant] fired with 
> 6(ii8 pairiosism—a m*« whom the oommati people truss aud one 
Who is able to fire them with the fl hob of hig owa idealism. If 
wa aaotifioe him to our petty.doubts and fears, the time will coma 
whan we shall deeply and vainly regret it, for suoh leaders are not 
,g-anted to a nation every day. 

There iano qjsstiorj as to whether Mahatma}! ia worthy to 
lead India; it remains to be seen if India is worthy of its great 
dealar, and wiil 1 >jr»lljr support him in hia great aot of faith. 

VlNOWNT ANDERSON 

All laditia at tha foe; of M ;h red is ItarAmehttid .GUndh'. 
iPreaohing a political oread is new to the Hmdu and renew- 
mg Vadio ideals of asceticism and asotifioe in hia own life, this 
man has within a brief spmof m iir.hs uiite.1 HioduaidMubaiii~ 
-mtdan in a common bond of iratetofey stav*. hai not existed iu 
India sni33 the days of G$ji>iini. A am til, slim, d -i r k, oorapoaed 
miu with a treaimdon personal taig latiucn, a men with the 
untiring energy of Sioaoreil, th» himn syraoathy of Dibs and the 
■philosophy of Tolstoy, Gandhi has devalopod into a force ao potent 
that thi B-ig'iah dare mt imprison him.* (Ynfiott, Nate Tjrk}. 

Sir Valentine Qhirod 

O' hia eimestneas and sincerity no oii9 who listens to him 
can ent-jrtam much doubt, tine of his childlike simplicity if he oan 
-persuade h mseU that ail those bitaiud and beside him are inspir¬ 
ed by hia own idealism. 

W th a parfeot bimmjnd of aoourata and lucid English, and 
in a voice as persuasive as his whole manner ia gentleness itself, 
he explain*, toire iu pity than in anger, that India has at last re¬ 
covered her own sju! through the fiery ordeal which Hindus and 
Mahometans had alike undergone in the 'Punjab and the perfect 
eat of faith which the ' Khilalat’ meant for ail Mahomed ana. 

Hit, however, by violence, bus by her unique * bouI force,’ 
w mid ahe attain to ‘ 8 n* raj, ’ and, purged of the degrading in- 
fluenaes q£ Briiish rule and Western civilisation, return to tbs 
anoinot way i of Vidio wisdom, and to the peace which was here 
before alirt! domination divided and exploited her people,— Times 

MB. OJ\ ANDREWS 

, . In Mahatma Gandhi we have a volcanic personality, 

a moral genius hi the first order, who has revealed to ua all -he 
hidden power of a living freedom from within, who haa taught ua 
to depend nos on any external resources but on ourselves My 
whole heart goes out to hie appeal and I have a great hope that, 
along this path, independence will be reached at Hat, 

* Written some months before htg arrest. 









* f , I come back from this method of doubtful evolution 
the more ioa ; &ive method of Mahatma Gandhi l X o&u ate that 
he outa at tbe my root of tbs disease. He is hka ft ftiargetm per* 
I mu mg an ope cation r&thoe than a phyaiomn aormimtenog 
soothing <hugs. And ns bis surgeon's knife cuts deep, we can see 
at oooe the recovery of the patient beginning to take place — the 

recovery of self-respect and manhood and in dependeuce* . 

Such person aH ties \& that of Mabamr* Gandhi which oan inspire 
a whole nation are rare indeed iu human history* 

BABINTiSANA^E TAGOBB 

'* The secret of Gandhi’* auooess lies in bis dynamic spiritual 
utreogtb and inoasaaut self‘Sacrifice. Many public mfm make 
saonffoeafor selfish reasons. It is a sort o' investment that yieldo 
nandsonis dividends. Gandhi is altogether different. He is 
urjnjue in bis nouiluy. Hip very life is another name for aaorifioe. 
He ssorifloe itself, 

** He oovetR no power* no position, no wealth, no name and 
no tame. Offer him tbs throne ol all India, be will refuse 10 sit 
on it, but will sell the jewels and dia^ribuoe the money am mg 
*be needy, 

“Give him all the money America pjesoasee, and he will 
certainly refuse to accept it, unless to be given away for a worthy 
cause for tbs uplift of humanity. 

u His30uHn perpetually anxious to give and h a erpsote 
absolutely nothing io return—not even thinks, Toie is no ex¬ 
aggeration, for I know him well. 

“ He c&ine to our aoboelai Bolpur and lived wirh ua for. some 
fcirms His power of sacrifice becomes all the more irresistible 
because it ia wedded with bis paramount fearlessness. 

“Emperors and Slabarajaa. gum and bayonets, imprison manta 
and tor&ulee, iasutis and injuries, even death isseii, oat* never 
daunt the spirit of Gandhi. 

M Hia is a liberated toul. If any one strangles m*, I shall be 
crying tot help ; but if G*udhi were strangled, I am sure he would 
not dry* He may laugh as bis strangler ; and if he has to die, he 
will die smiling, 

11 His simplicity otiffe is childlike his Adfcnreoee to tru-b is 
unflinching ; his love for mankind ia positive aid aggrasnvo. He 
baa what ia known a? tbs Gums spirit, Too 1 jq|jer I koow from 
the better I like him. I* is needles foe W say that ibis great 
man *b destined to play a-prominent part m mouldibg tbs future 
of the world*” 

[“ SwsJi a pjwaf tiiitt di^russ fo bi falter k vow t in tki wirld\ 
Why don't you tmkahirn know*! you are a w >r Id* fty.tr $ f" aikti ih$ 
ifiterviemr, Tagore said ,] 
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41 Haw can I make him known ? I am nothing compared to 
htu illumined bouI. And uo truly great man baa to be made great. 
They are great in their own glory, and when the world is ready 
they become lemons by dint of their own greatness. Whan the 
time comes Gandhi will be known, tor the world needs him and 
his massage of Jove, liberty and brotherhood, 

41 The soul ol the Estes has found a worthy symbol in Gandhi ; 
for be ta most ekquenily proving that man is essentially a epiri- 
tual beiLg, that he flourishes tbe beat in the reaim ol the moral 
and the spiritual, and moat positively perishes both body *od soul 
in the atmosphere of haired and gunpowder smoke ,(From an 
interview in America), 


8. W , CLEMES 


As I talked with Mi. Gandhi, I marvelled at the simplicity of 
his dress. He wore coarse white doth, with a fcamdoi thrown 
over bis body to protect him from the odd. A little white cap was 
his only head centring, Ae be sac on the door facing nit, I asked 
myself, how can this little mar;, with bis thin face and large 
protruding ears, and quiet brown eyes, he the great Gandhi about 
whom I have heard so much ? All doubts were sot asiclB, when we 
began to talk, I do not agree with all she methods that Mr. Gandhi 
employs to bring about the desired end ; but I do want to bear 
this personal testimony of the man himself. Mr. Gandhi is a 
spiritual man. Ho ia a thinker, Io my short interview, I bad 
the same heart-to-heart fellowship with him as I have had scores 
of times with some of God’s saints. I took knowledge that this 
man had been to the source of Christian strength ami had learned 
from the great Christ. {'Indian Witness.) 


Mb, "W. E. JOHNSON 


There is ft man. serf; of God, who is called the Mahatma 
Gandhi, He cornea to the surface nut of that great sea of human 
beings that compose the Empire of India, one-fifth of tbe people in 
all the world. As this is written in Ootobor, be is going about 
with no clothing except a homespun cloth wound around the lower 
part of his body and partly covering bis legs. If all the Indian 
people had only this muob for eaob, there would be none left, and 
it would be M stealing ” for him to take more than his share, He 
rides third-class in the railway carriage set apart for coolies and 
eats the food on which the meanest of human beings exist. 

Much is said regarding this man to his disadvantage. His 
name is anathema to many wedded to he existing order of things 
.- eg pcoially alcoholic things. Those who attaok him and there arc 
many, euch never attack hie sincerity, his character or hie ability. 
To them, be is ol the devil, because he attacks British sale in his 
country. And yet, after ell has been said that, can ba said against 
him, this fact remains silhouetted against the sky*-ro two yen ,3 by 
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pure personal influence, he has caused a greater diminution of the 
use of intoxicating liquors than has been scflompliahed by any fi nes 
men in the history of the world during hie life time.—OArisfjitn 
Herald, 


THE RT, HON, V,S, SRINIVASA SASCRX 

Politics ie not separable from life. Mr, Gandhi would not 
countenance the separation, for hm great, aim ib to atrip lim 0 j 
sophistication and reduce it to iin own nature—simple, rounded 
pare. It merely happens that lor the moment his activity j a 1I} t he 
field of politics, it merely happens that for the moment h e is 
confronting Government and daring its wrath, It merely happens 
that for the moment his my of Swaraj for India has cao^. , 

ear of the world and the world ie anxious to know what his Swaraj 
ie. His teal and final objective ie a radical reform of human kind 
His Gospel iB "Back to Nature,” He avows himself an implaos, bld- 
enemy of Western Civilisation. In hie mighty war against West urn 
civilisation Swaraj for India is but a campaign. The rules of the 
campaign are the rules ol the mighty war ; the weapons to bp used 
iu the campaign are the weapons to be used in the campaign of the 
mighty war; the virtues to bo evoked by the campaign arc tne 
virtual! which will win the mighty war in the end, The cardinal’ 
rale of both, the war and the campaign, is nonviolence. Non-violet) cut 
il of the heart aa well as of the body. By thought, word and nee 
you may not (ajuts your adversary, Enemy in a personal abtose is 
too strung a word for bis diction ary. But as the adversary dp e8 
not lojlow the rule you wsii be subjected to great suffering aud lose. 
Rejoice in the suffering and leas end court them. If you oaanos 
rejutoe in them, do not avoid or com plain against them. Love your 
enemies ; if you love them, pardon them and never retaliate agaiust 
them. S’orrie is wroDg and must go under. The soul is in vino ibis 
learn So exercise its lull power. Hold Ig the truth at all ooeM - 
Satya triumphs in the end. Out of ibis lardinal rule, a ,m<4 
logically, rjraoeed a number of principles which will keepqs’swajgbt 
in the war and this bamp&ign for Swaraj, Sinoe Western civiiiaa" 
tiou and the existing system of British Government have to bo got 
(id of, we must have nothing to do with either offspring of Satan i 
we must cut ofi our connection wub those large and powerful 
institutions by which they enslave us. These arc schools, etums 
legiBlKturee. Withdraw children from schools, buh not far j U8lu ,g 
in courts, and avoid ibe polling-booth, Machinery being another 
invention of Satan and ranis being iha mainstay of Btitish domina¬ 
tion ih India, boycott both, cense !o import foreign cloth, and areos 
a spindle in each home, The motion of the Charka ban 
niyetsc properties, its uaus'O chastens the soul, and its products 
moat adorn the human fium, especially ika fetnaio form, These 
principles and corn toe of apt; pit have rnern or less permanent 
valid.'y because the war BgiMiiBt modern oiviiixifcion must, be ex- 
psoied to ba of mdcfinHa duration, lu is a picked body, however 
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are engaged m hhw Malted ftDwptu* and nwe lifting allegiance 
to those principles and courses of **auou* The numerous levies 
now fighting in India under the fUg a! non -oo operation art: 
enrolled only f*r a *idgle campaign and miy lapse into the common 
grooves of lifas noon as the British Owe cu them hag'beau d tough e 
m -iis knees and consented to change ita b&Bie, lu the intensive 
c^efctisicina* ot this campaign vt may become ucceitary eh resort to 
oivil di&obedwDoe of aeieo-ed laws and non-payment ot taicee. Bat 
wherever she severity of the mp*mrm which euoh action may 
provoke bhe authorities to adopt, non-oo^operatorfi are precluded 
frbm the slightest in fraction uf the oouimaudBaoiic an u> uo.u- 
Tiolanijei 

To understand Mr GandbPa view of life, attention most b& 
fixed qu the rules he hm laid down for the regulation of hia 
Ahmedabad institution. its name, 8atyagraha$rama t means the 
hermitage ol the determined practice of truth or the abode of soul- 
force, The Asrama is 6t.il! small, h. has had no real ohaoce of 
provmg its vitality, for ever since its establishment other things 
have claimed the onergm oi its founder, But the lUainmant of 
itr oujectB ia conditioned by the incrBaea of its numbers and the 
acceptance by the oomruuniriy at largs of these austere ideals as at 
present exemplified in iha fives of a few apostles. No estimate can 
be formed of the proBfiaative influence of the uaw gospel without 
an t X imination of its real nature* 

Truth iu the highest ©eose is pJBtnUe only where the individual 
enjoys complete freedom, AU forma of force or coercions are thus 
at ouoe barred, Compulsion, authority, government, these arc an- 
atbema miramha to one who at bottom is a philsophioal anarchist, 
la fact, he described the essence of hie doctrine sommiones as Jove, 
Bometimis m~ truth, bo meumes as non violent (ihtmaa), tb^ea, 
forms ^re in bis opinion inserohangeabla ; For organised govern* 
mem id the ideal world, is jaBtifUble, The mem of the British 
Government is that it governs the least. Even a family and a 
school luuab trust entirely to the power of love and moral 
reasoning. Flagrant mi a conduct be daale with by himself 
foWicg for a oertfcin number of d&va, the guilty party being in- 
variably brought to a sfc^o of coatmion within that period, Some- 
him** ago h^ applied this remedy to end a,serious strike in a mill, 
the employer* earning to .-eason for fear of incurring sin, YV^bin 
the last few weeks the violence practised by noraa persons in 
Bombay in the naixie of Don-co-opsratioD on the oocaaioo of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit on tailed this farm of p(df*ehiiB&ieemem on 
hid parr t and by all accounts it hfti the desired result, 

Nobody is entitled to poeaeaemcre than is absolutely deceapary 
for the moment To hold ia exaeps of the need is to be guilty of 
theft. He and bis wife have given away all their property—be 
practised law for many yoara with success—and now own nothing 
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beyond kb® olothts they wear and a change or two and may be a 
‘bag or box to contain these. The Asrama in Ahmedabad contains 
"the barest osoeaaariss. 

Each person must supply hia wstp.tB by hie own exertion, fee 
ideal ie to grow the corn that one eats and weave .the oleth that 
ons wears Even the brain worker is not exempt from this oodily 
j* bouf, In the Bpiudl@ fcifts grown tail u, Jeuftb wi&h, 

Mr, Gandhi lea music has a ohatm for him. He prescribes it for 
all men and women, Boys tmiat prefer it. to books, ' Ejatvyera must 
oast away their briefs for it. Dootors mast abandon stethoscope 
and take so it. 

So far its produots have been coarse ; but be asks, can a man 
or woman look more beautiful than in the Kbaddar made by him¬ 
self or herself f When a indy pupil of bis wore the first 8»ri of 
her own making, be surveyed her and pronounced her divinely 
attractive. Without a doubt his eyes ao saw her ami bis mind so 
fudged her. 

Control of the senses is a requisite of the first importance It 
is very bard and can be only very slow. But it must be inbeteantiy 
end ruthlessly practised. Luxuries are, of ■ course, taboo Even 
com forte must be steadily reduced. The palate is a namcularjy 
venal sense and has to be rigidly embed. Simple bard fare ib a 
condition of spiritual advancement. Celibacy is also enjoined on 
the iumat bb of the Asrama. Married oouples mav nm* b 8 admitted 
unless they agree to surrender their marital relation ap’d adopt 
that of brother and Bister, If Mr. Gandhi bad hie way he would 
recommend this course to mankind, The resulting extlnot.ou oi 
the speo.es has no terrors for him. He merely asks, why should we 
tiO„ ali go to a hotter planet and live on a higher plane" fee 

8“£«S H°“i T a f Pfiat M , ,intS6t “ Bf,isr *« * ono who behaved 

8011 a Wfriiw to the law of Karma and romsw- 
l..ed that no peraou would bo n celibate except of hia or he*- own 
free choice ana when the sex passion bad beet, transcended. 

^ Msohiniry, bemg one of tba moat inseparable adjuncts of 
modern oivi .xat.on, must be abandoned. It ia of the kingdom S 
batan, Mills and factories where the labourer is u.-re out ol hia 

o2S!« U n i h!l ' 0 n ° - Pla ° e '\ hiB snhamo ' The wealth they create, 
U needs no saying, 13 an abomination. Poata and telegraphs and 
railways are likewise condemned and with them goes the printin*z 
preBS. He says that every time he himseli uses one of tbee^instro? 

ZT S J 0,T t !! , " Mion h * doesBfl phng. It would IVSy 

“SSV°. r birn 1,0 Cftr, 7 h '8 work without resort to them as n 
Thl ? be to escape from the atmosphere of the earth : but perhaps 
v e U&e of G*u might be defensible iu its own destruction. Rapid 

itoUFaSS L° to* touitiphed crimr and 

unease. Could not mar. infer from the Hot of God bavins itiven 
jbirn legs that he was not intended to go farther than they dibit' 
■tiarry him ? What are ordinarily called the benaflw of railway 
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aad similar things are \n reality tbs opposite, being added 
anjoyinfimsi or means of gratifying Lhe senses. 

Medicine does nob escape feia judgment ; ba oalls it black 
magic and actually says it r& better to die than be saved by a drug 
presort bed by tbs doctor* The fear ot immorality and wahmhhy 
modes of life bati been materially weakened if not totally removed 
by the hcpa of being savtd item the evil ocm^Quexioea by the help 
of the doctor, A return to the care of nature and bet simply 
waye would redeem mankind. 

,, Tbeeii and similar doctrines, which appoar harsh to the ordi¬ 
nary person, form the imbalance of Mr, Gandhi^ ethics, Le. it 
not be opposed tlms they are logio&l abatraption* formulated for 
the purposes of 3 moral treatise ot sermon, and with uo intended 
app]teat'ion to life. Their proponnder practises them in the spirit 
and in the letter, and the hmiUi ions on their pristine do riot 
proceed from auy tenderness lor himself or hi B relative*. His 
renunoiatian of worldly goods has already been mentioned, He 
dose net seek the medical man in sickness. Ho eats hard fare. 
He wears Khaddm woven by hie own hands and in that dress and 
barefooted appears before the 'Viceroy of India* He knows no feat: 
and tshrinks from nothing which he advises others to do, la fact 
his lova of suffering and hardship && a means of spiritual progress 
is airnoau morbid, His compofiion and lenderne&H are infinite like 
ibo ocean, to use an eastern simile, The present writer stood by a&~ 
ho wiped the aorea ol a leper with the ends of his own garment:. 
In fac£ u is his complain temtary of the paseiocB, hie realisation- 
of tho ideal of a u eaDya&in” in all the rigour u£ its eastern con¬ 
ception, which accounts for the great hold he has ever the masses 
ol India and has crowned him with the title of Mahatma or rb&. 
Great SJoul, 

Now to a few other doctrines of a subordinate grade* Curious¬ 
ly enough he is a believer in the system of caste, though the pride 
of CR&ie and its exclusiveness will receive no quarter from him* 
Apparently he [a convinced of its bemfioenco, if maintained io its 
original purity, and holes it to be of the essence of Hinduism, In 
this belief, however, he is not likely to be followed by a great 
flection of his countrymen, who a te anxious to restore their relr* 
gion to its ancient purity. But be is at one with them and in 
faot with the awakened eomoknee of India in desiring to ox ore if e 
the demon of untcuchabilUy* Millions of people ars* held by 
caste Hirdua to be beneath their physical touch and live iu ooudt* 
itonfi which are scarcely fib for human beings. These bo would 
uplift, asserting that Hinduism gives no kit d of jnittfixation lot 
the abuse. But his wuik for the depressed classes, as ibey are 
called f would fake tbs loim which baa quite recently bten given 
to social work of that kind, in ibe West, He would have tb& 
worker cast aside kifl own status and live the life of the clast to be 
helped, do theit work and earn fcb&ir wage* exactly as they do. So 
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ot)ly can real understanding and eympat hy oomn* ao only o&n 
;fbat confidence bo engendered which if? an essential pre-requisite 
of all wotk oi amelioration, 

Hta non^aa-opemioaiat followers seem m places so have 
aniMd up bis huanuitarUn work with polities and 30 Buffered 
ft check. In the Mahatma's qyes no political rigbsa will 00 of 
chs slightest use* So a oommuuir.y whbh ie she prey of groat d.ntfiSl 
failings, aad work for Sister*) can novae roaoh any success with¬ 
out simultaneous work for great aomal reforma But violent 
pajifiiofti csouomam is not a favourable condition, for mob an- 
tsgcmUm of gov**mnent and its officials is only to bs expected ftp 
fcha activities of boats jpj yo ueg prkoteeca who are pledged at 'ha 
Rme s^rne no embarrass aad even destroy ihe ordinary atiaiinta- 

The educational ideals of the Mah ifcmit have not yet received Jt 
olmr expression, To 0 >mpuIaiou even of rudimentary eduontifbo* he 
ttmu be averse* The higher floie&beo ?*nd arts, the speoial^ed formal 
htifsorioal resoaroh or otsoaumio entity with Dheir gionfioauemhi 
maohinery and wealth in ita varied forms, w*0 find no room ia bra 
nimple scheme, Of the neraa&Bi&y of introducing one language for 
abmmon use In India he hm beeYi lor long ti persiateot advocate, 
Hri has chosen Htradt for lha place of this lingua franca, With 
ch^raotertd&io earnestueae he has collected funds foe the purpose d£ 
pipreadmg a knowledge ot this Iftugutag^ Vidhas sent on*. enthusiasm 
jo teaahorg to all parts oi fodia, The noa-co-operabioo turmoil 
may bnve fot the time Overshadowed this activity. Perhaps, too, 
the bulk of educational workers in I ad fa has not yet acceptor! the 
Mahatma s cxmalusions m this regard, and for this reason bis 
efforts on behalf of .Hmd! have not been oo-oedi caked with the 
^duoatibpal work of the country generally* 

Tori writer, of these lines mnoiot Mr. (JaudhPa political follow* 
ore or a disciple of hia in religion. Bui he claims to have known 
him for Some years aud to have been a sympathetic) student of hie 
teachings, He has felt near him nho chastening effects of a great 
personality, Ha has derived mu oh strength from observing the 
workings of mi iron will. He has learned from a lining: example 
sous thing of the nature of duty and the worship due to her. He 
has occasionally caught some dim perception oi tbs great things, 
th*b lie bidden below Bhe surface and of. the struggles and tribulft- 
tiona which invaafc life with its- awe ^nd grandeur. An ancient 
Sanskrit verse ssya:—Do not cell mo of holy waters dr stone ima* 
4 ;m ; they may oieaoae us, if they do, after a long period* A saintly 
‘man purifies us at eight flttnwp Graphic* 
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LOVE OF TRUTH 

U there is one aharaeterisfcjo more than another that at am pa 
M*. Gandhi as a man amongst metL it is bis extraordinary love of 
truth. Hie search for ifc is the one passion of his life, and every 
action of hm indicates the devotee of this usually diefcact shrine. 
Whatever he says, even those most hostile to him unhesitatingly 
believe, as being tbe truth &o far as he is aware of it, and he will 
not hesitate 10 redact, publicly and immediately, anything that 
he may have unwittingly declared to be a fact, but- which ha- 
after wards finds to be unwarranted. His political opponents ad¬ 
mit unquestioningly that every action of his is prompted only by 
the most ooneoienfcions and impersonal motives, In his legal 
practice, which be long ago definitely abjured as an f< tmcUmn 
thing, 11 be was highly regarded by his feilow^praotUiormra m an 
able lawyer and an honourable colleague or opponent, and Magie 
Grates and Judge alike paid careful attention to nay case that 
Mr, Gandhi advocated, realising that it had intrinsic merits or 
that he sincerely believed that it bad. He hae bean known to 
retire from a case m open Court, and in the middle, of the haariug t 
having realised that his client had deceived him* and he never 
accepted a case except on the express understanding that be as 
served to himself the right to withdraw at any stage if he felt that 
hie client had not dealt honestly with him. 

J , !•' ' , / • i \-j * '■ i 

&ELF*SC]E'?&ESSZOSr 

Hie aelf-Hiippre^ion and courtesy are Universally recognised 
and appreciated, Ha hae soarosly ever been known to give angry: 
expression to his feelings, and then only whan moved by a sense 
of righteous indignation: Ha has never, during the whole bourse 
of his public oaree?; oonde&csendad to the ate of the average poli* 
tietaa'e dictionary of iaveofcivea, and hie courtesy and urbanity to* 
war da opponents arises from hia desire and ability to place himself' 
in their position before attacking it. 

aENKEOSITY 

Hiti generosity is proverbial. He never issued a formal 
flemaud for payment of a debt due to him, conceiving that hi^ 
debtor, if an honest man, would pay when be could, and it a dis¬ 
honest man, would not be made the more honest by the me of 
legal compulsion. Indeed, in hU every action, ho vindicates bib 
hostility to the doctrine of force and his abiding affection for itbafc 
of leva iis a rule of life. When‘he was neatly done, to death by a 
fanatical Pat ban, in 1908. he absolutely refused to charge hia 
assailant or to give evidence against him. He preferred to con¬ 
quer him by love, and succeeded ; for early the following year the 
P&thau, who had bean deported to India because ho sturdily re¬ 
fused to comply with the Transvaal Law, addressed a letter to 
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Mr. Ctaatlbt in whi.jh bo assumd (be latter that all bis sympathies 
ware with him, >od he would do what be could to help she cause 

SENSE OF PUBLIC DUTY 

Mr, Gandhi's Bento of put bite da ty 13 profound, Just before 
h'\B fust arrest ha received the news that his youogeefc child was 
desperately ill, am! he w*a asked to go fco Phceaix at once it hi 
wt&hed to save him, He refused, saymg that hia greater duty lay 
\n Johj+noesburg, where the community had used of h;n», and hia 
child* a life or death must be left in God r a hands. Similarly* 
during hie second imprisonment, he received Lalegr&pbm news ol 
Mrg t Gandhi's sarious illness, and was urged even by the visiting 
Magifsiraie to pay fata fine and so oeoorac free to curie her. Agate 
b- refused, declining to be.bound by private ties when sn£h action 
would probably result in weakening the community of which bn 
wa>i the stay and fcha inept ration * And although after his release 
and his suhflequant re-arrest, he could have secured indefinite post* 
po heme at of the hearing of his 00 that he might nurso 

Mrs, Gandhi back to health after a serious operation* aa soon ae he 
beard that the Transvaal Government were anxious to see him back 
again m gaol, he hastened ta the Transvaal from Natal, leaving 
Mrs, Gandhi* lor aught; he knew to the contrary, bn her deathbed. 

* ♦ * 

Vet be iR a devoted husband and father* and is intensely 
attached to children, Indeed, he is never happier than when with 
little children. His sense of duty was never more strikingly 
de hi oust rated than when be set ou& t on that fateful moaning tu 
February, 1008, to fulfil hie pledge to the Transvaal Government 
that he would Undertake voluntary registration. He knew that 
owing to a misunderstanding, which tveu bis lucid iiy and per* 
auasiveoesa could not overcome, w small section of the community 
had been render el bitterly bo?tile to him, and that hia Tuturc 
assailant was at that tuemenf in hia office and waking an oppar- 
(unity for a physical attack, which could only be effected in the 
epen street- Mr, Gandhi had no thought of seeking oolice proteo* 
t'on against a compatriot, but Walked straight to the Registration 
Office, and co the way the expected attack was delivered. Bleeding 
from open wounds and m tbo greatest pain, he was taken to the 
Rev J, J* Hoke's house, but before ba would permit the doctor to 
stitch up bis face, which was badly gashed, be insisted upon 
eompietiog the form of application for voluntary registration in 
the presence of tbs Registrar of Asiatics, giving full details ae fco 
identity, like the least of bis followers *Mr, Gandhi has always 
steadfastly refused, either within or outride of prison, to avail 
himself of any privilege that is not accorded to the humblest of 
his countrymen—-and then permitted hh wounds fco be sewn up 
without availing himself of ao anaesthetic* That same day, though 
tossing feverishly upon a sick bed, be issued the following manifesto 
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to She Indian oammuiyhy* which bad for ibe morofcut be^u taken 
abaok by the saddened o i tbo nnjp t ^rd ly a spxiee of looJinb 
errors on the part of tb© rrpiklrfttion aflbitws : — 

u Those who have commuted the. act rim not know what they 
were doi^g, They thought that 1 was «un;g what was jfribqg- 
They have bacl their redrew in the only mariner the? know- I« 
therefore, request that no stspfc be tmieU againat t-bena, 

H Seeing that the assault wan i?om coined by a MahomadaD nr 
Mahomedana* the Hindus might probably lee) hun: II so, ihoy 
would put ihenaselves ia the wn*ng before the world and ibatr 
7*1 ate r 'Rather Jet the blood ^pHti to-day cement il|#tero potti; 
muolties indissolubly—such te my heartfelt prayec. May God 
grant it I , . . . r Tbo spirit of passive reaiatJMHw rightly undemand 
phauld make the people fear none and nothing bur God~~no 
cowardly fear, therefore, should deter the vast majority of softer- 
minded Indians from doing their a\ny. The prom we of repeal of 
the Act, against voluntary rajpttratiott;, baying been given, it ie 
the sacred duty cf every true Indian to help the Government and 
the Colony to the uttermost*” 

To assume napoo 01 bili ties, to reoogniee obligaMous, was always 
Mr. GandtliifS main though i in his relations wish the European 
colon ma of South Africa ; for far- knew that ibafeompfriass rights 
oanoofc oe availed of by imdevglopej and irre&poiiHiolo people. HenC6 
his cff&ra, on behalf of the oominunity, of ambulance and stretcher- 
beater corps, bio desire to afford the Government; and Mummpa] 
authorities the utmost ft alp avail tmids \u me proper conduct} of 
public stairs and the go* ernanoe and uplifting of the Indian com* 
inuoity. Ha Always felt that the only possible road to program 
was by oom polling the European colonists to rearguise the real 
worth and steriibgtiass hi obaraoser of his ooropv^ncua and a deep- 
re ited dealt© to secure mutual respect <n the bottom of hie 
Action in advising his fsllow-coatitryraeQ to continue the struggle 
far the preservation oi their manhoods 

Me. Gandhi will not hesitate, when necessary. to sab htmaelf 
against the opinion of many of bis .ocu'iitryman or baldly to declare 
whoso ia rasp msibiluy for &r y recognised evil, Indeed his 
general attitude may oe briefly summed ap in the follow mg fctate* 
nrnitH he once toaie to tba write; ; “ Moat religious man I have 
mat are politicians id disguise; I t how^rar, who wear the guts© of 
n p'dkfGt&n, am at heart a religious ra»D,” 


HINDU-MUSLIM 14&OTHEKHOOD 

Bo far as the Indian oommiioity itself was aonoerned, 
Mr* Gandhi bad appointed for himself one supreme task—to bring 
Hindus and Mahomed ana together and to make them realise 
that they were cme brotherhood and sous of the same Motherland* 
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v ^-^<His attitude as & Hmdu towards M^homedac* is »e11 defl|>rfft 
ti the following tetter addifcsse$ by him to a MabomedAn 
-w/espoudent :«* 

*'I nave? realise afcy dlsftfyfeirhti bo&wfen a Hindu and & 
Mahomed?^ , To my mind both are eon a of Mot-bar India. * 
k*jow that lijliaiji are in a nuomr'iisu majority and fcbat they ara 
belibvea %u :aof« *dvanned in knowledge aud ^u^upii- iuoo,rf- 
ingfy, they eh mil a ot: glad to give way ao much the more to tbeit 
Mahomed an brethren. As a man of truth* 1 honestly balloted 
: bat Hujdue should yield up lo the Mabomedaoe wb*& (ha latter 
<mire, fled they should rtflpilf in so domg. Wt» c^o fmieotr uiiVy 
only if suoh mutual l^r^f^hef^rtedueaa is .displayed. When tfa^s 
Hindu and MahmneflHtm act t omhr$& each a that a* blond brothers, 
*b9U Alou© uan there m uui*y ; then only oau We hope for the 
dawn d( ludm/V 

A * d* ;*s h ,1 a already o^-n seen, Mr. Gandhi is prepared to shed 
hi r blood in order thnf the bonds of HrritiU'Mabomedan brother* 
hood might be the zoom firmly cemented, 

OmVMMY 

His chivalry is ar> onoe the admiration of hie frifln()g Aud 
folioTvers and the ooiduaion ol A colling fiXdljjlpte ^ of this 

w*fl gijjgn ^Jw», iu October, 1908, tog* *her wish a number at 
euro put fiat*, he was arrested a cut abated at VolkstoRt, the 
Tru-ngyaU border fr>wu. Mr. Gandhi ^hea gave the following 
Myiderihg on he Wit o; bus feitow^oojhiiMl men whom he wag dilaM- 
ujg. aod though he wag not oaiied upon to make these adrinH- 
hiooh : — 

u Hu t ok ihe sole rasp joaibituy for having named them to 
qzxbc the Cdouy, They bad largely bean influenoed by hU advice, 
though, ap doubt* they had peed tfcunr own judgment, he thought 
4hat t in giving that advice, bn had cops ohod the beet 
nmeres&y of the 3-ata He askad the accused to rfttijir at a public 
m^eneg and individually They probably, at that urns-! bad no 
Wea ot entering the Oniony, eiof'pS perhaps, one ol them* He 
would eeruifol}' admit that be h&c assisted the accused to eater. 
He admitted aiding and abetuog them to enter the 
Trauaraul, Ho was quite prepaid to suffer tbs cmisegueuas ot 
h is motion, at he always had been* 

Later, when giving evidence on hie own behtlf, he said ;— J 

u In connection with my refusal to produce my registration 
oerUfioata and to give thumb-impreasiane or finger impressions ; 
I think that as an officer of this Court, t owe au explanation* 
There have been differences between Uiq Government and British 
Indiana, whom l represent Secretary oi the British Indian 
Association, over the A&iatio Ao^ No, 2 of 1S07, and after dufi 





deliberation, I took upon myaeH the responsibility of adviaing my* 
countrymen not to submit to the primary obligation imposed by 
the Act, but stilly m lav/-abiding subjects of thus State, to accept 
its sanctions, Rightly nr wrongly, in oarsman with other 
A duties, I consider that the Aefc id question, among ofch^r things, 
our oongoieuoe* and the only way, I thought, as I still* 
thitii, tbs Asiatics could show their feeling with regard to it was 
to incur it a penal ties. And in pursuance of that policy, l admit 
tbar. } hwvo advised the accused who have preceded me to refuse 
eubtniBkji n to the Aot, as also the Act 3G of 1€08, seeing that in- 
the opinion of British Indians, full relief, that was promised by the 
Cove rumen 6, has not been granted. lam now before tibe Court to 
anfler the penalties that may be awarded me.*' 

And when he waa next sentenced, Mr, Gandhi made che fol¬ 
lowing daolar&fcoii:— 

“ It is my misfortune that I have to appear before the Court 
for the same cffauoe the second time. I am quite aware that my 
offence is deliberate and wilful X have honestly desired to examine 
my conduct- in the light of past B&perianoe, and I maintain the 
conclusion that, no matter what my countrymen do or think, m a 
oiwEQii of the Smte and as a ruan who respects con science above 
everything, I must continue to incur the penalties so !rng as* 
juatioe, as I conceive ir^ has not bee^ rendered by the Stats fco a 
portion of m oHizetm. I consider myself the greatest offender in 
the Asiatic struggle, if the oonduet that I am pursuing is held fcfr 
be reprehensible, I v therefore, regret that I am being tried under 
a clause which does not. enable mi to aek for a penalty which ecois- 
of my fe!iaw*objfmu>rfl received, but I ask you to impose on mo the* 
lightest penalty,” 

Thus, Mr, Gandhi indicated his willingoesn to become a- 
passive resistor even against his own conn try men, if need be, r*tid 
hie anxiety, like ihe Greek hero who rushed into the fray and 
found death by gathering \mo his own breast the epeara of the 
enemy, to bring salvation to bio people by acoepung ibe fullest 
responpibiliry and ibe heaviest penalties. Even whilst in gaol, ha- 
was a passive roister ; for be declined to eat the special food pro¬ 
vided far him until hia Indian foUnw-prisoivers were given a more 
suitable diet, and be deliberately starved hijmelf upon one wreiefe¬ 
ed meat a day for six werks, until the authorities were obliged to* 
promise a modified diet-scale for Indian prison err, a prrtniea which 
they latf*r fulfilled -for the worse, 

Mr Gandhi put hia thought on the moaning of passive resist¬ 
ance concisely and in a direct form, when he addressed ihe follow^ 
ing exhortation to tha Transvaal Tamil community 

“Remember that we are descend antis of Pmblad and Budhanva-, 
both passive reaistera of the purest type. They disregarded thA 
dtala tea &ven of their patents when they were asked to deny God 


I 


ap^kjjoumq^s 



Theygoffered extreme tartars rather than inflict suffering on thair. 
persecuton;. We in tbs Transvaal are beii-g called upon to dsty 
Clod, in that wo are required to deny our manhood, go back upon 
our oath, and accept an insult to our nation, Shall we, in the 
present orisisi do lose than our forefathers ? " 

HIS DKEF SPiaiTUALITY 

Hie aimplioiiy in extreme, Ha is a devoted follower of Tolstoy 
sad Kuskin in their appeal for simpler life, and himself lives the 
life of an asoetie, eating the simplest fruits of the earth, sleeping 
oiteu on a piece of sacking on the bare earth in the open air, and 
he a area nothing for personal appearanoo. He hau reduced himself 
to a condition ot voluntary poverty, and he has entirely abandoned 
the piaotice of law believing that he cannot consistently obtain his 
livelihood from a profession that derives its sanction from physical 
force. He acknowledges no bind ire; ties of kin or ouetetn, but only 
of the obligation o! his own oouscietioe. Ram Krishna tested his 
freedom from oasts.prejudice by sweeping out a pariah's hut with 
his own hsir, ilohaMdaa Gandhi has tested his by tending tbs 
wounds of a Bftbu savage with bis own bauds. With him the 
spirit of religion, is everything, the world and its opinion 
nothing. He doss not know bow to distinguish Hindu from 
Mahoraedan, Christian from infidel. To him all alike are 
brothers, fragments of the Divine, fellow-spirits straggling for 
expression, All he h»K, he giveB, With him self-surrender and 
absolute saoiifbe are demands of his very nature. His deep spiri¬ 
tuality influences all around, so that- no man dares to eomniit evil 
in hie proseDOe. He lives in the happiness of hie friends, but be 
does out hesitate to create a condition of spiritual unrest io them 
when he conceives it his duty to point out the right and condemn 
the wrong. He cannot condone falsehood, but he reproves and 
rebukes lovingly. Indeed, love is hie only weapon agaimu evil He 
sesa God in every living thing, and therefore loves all mankind 
and the whole animal world. He is strictly vegetarian, not because 
of orthodoxy, hut because ho cannot cause tha death of any 
creature »Dd because he believes that life is of God. In faith he is 
probably nearer in rouob wiih pure Jainism or Buddhism than any 
dher creed, though no formal creed can really hold him, To him 
all is God, and from that reality ha deduces hie whole line of con- 
duct. Perhaps, in this generation, India has not produced such a. 
noble in a r,—saint, patriot, statesman in one. He lives for God 
and for India, His one desire is to sea unity amongst hie fellow- 
countrymen. His every endeavour in South Africa was directed- 
to showing the possibility bf Indian national unity and tbs lines 
upon which the national edifice should be constructed, His win¬ 
ning mariners, pleasant smile and refreshing candour and 
originality of thought and action mark him out as a loader of meu 
But those who know him best recognise in him the religious 
teacher, the indicator of God, the inspiring example of (< a pure, 
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^oiy souL H ftahe haa beon called by the Rev, F- B> Meyer, the 
modesty, humility %nd mm aeH-»biieg^tioii of whole life provide a 
Easton tot al| who have eyes to nee, ears to heist: md an undemand* 
iag spirit. 

Sow he starved and faeted and sought to purify hie physical 
lia nre* i£ to tell the scary of a man bo whom Ball-Buffering i9» daiiy 
joy and delight. And he did not subdue hi** body at the coat of ius 
BOtritqaiiiy, an ia $iba habit of so mauy but hie 

uool grew nj exultation at* be feU hituseli free to jfefcpraafr his higher 
nature and to ikvote greater energy to the service o* his oouatry- 
niBn, He has befeii a true Bh&kt;a. a devotee of the most eaiiieaft 
tuni huiBbU type, Praise has tvlwaye been painful and distasteful 
to him* though ha has been lavish of it as regards his fellow- 
workers. 

Evary aoiMOQ of his life has bean perfomad in the service of 
tW- Divine Essence that has so profoundly pertneared hia own 
djttu.g^frbna the grinding of wheat in bia own home tc the pl.Mji- 
lag of fruit trees, the teaching o 1 Little children and the serving 
of ht* uni ti try men %fc the Kambha Met* at Hard war. 

THE PERSONALITY OF TEE MAN 

But it is the majestic ■ personality of the man Mohandas 
Gandhi, that overshadows hie ©oqsfc&fh&ively jasiguiftbaut phy- 
siquo. Oae feels oneself in the presence ci & moral giant, 

wfioefe pellu^fd soul is a clear, auU Uke ft in which one sees 

Truth clearly mirrored, Hu* id the meekness that has turned 

awav with » thousand times, and that has disarmed oppo* 
aems even when most hostile, Unarmed for war, he yet baa 
o on q tiered peace, for his weapons have been the. ago old arms of 
moral fervour, calm tie tor mi nation, spiritual ejaftaiion, b aerifies 
of t be lower self, set vice of his (eiluwmeti* iowlinesfr, sts&diastnSBS, 
aad an overwhelm tog love bestowed equally upon every living 
thing, A movement with auob a mm m its heart could not but 
snooted, and so the Passive Resistance struggle same to an end 
and freed its greatest exponent for still greater service on it wider 
stage- Meanwbiie* he it as fixed the lines of growth of his 

countrymen in Bomb Africa, indicated the path and means of 
patriotic developmeDfi for hts countrymen in the Motherland- 
rallied the beet of European seutimect to the South African 
Indian cause, developed the posribilirie? of Passive Resistance, sod 
added yet one chcio name to the Golden Scroll of those who have 
deserved well of their country and of mankind. 

Yet- this is not the whole man- You eanoot say this is he t 
that ib he. All that you eau say with certainty is that he is here, 
he is there, Everywhere bio influence roigna, hie authority rules, 
hie elusive personality parvadei ; and this must be bo, for it is true 
of aU greatthen that they are incalculable, beyond definition. 
They partake of the nature of the Illimitable and the Eternal from 



which they have sprung and to which they are bound* With their 
feat firm-set on earth and their hands amongst the a tare, they mo 
paiotara of the way to those who search, encouragere of the faiht 
and weary* impiwtB of those breathing in deep draught of hope. 

MB. $: NATARAJAH 

The two questions which made Mahatma Gandhi mart noa-co- 
operation wet a the Row tat t Act and the Kfelatatt, The Gotemmenfe 
agree with him in both In onnstHutioiiaily governed ooub \rim 
the Opposition Leader, wh mo policy on two anoh capital questions 
wa# accepted by Government, wouil ua a matter of oonrfio bo 
put in charge of the Government, A bureauotaay, however, 
eau only imprison him. The butesworaejr accepts new idea* 
wheii itoan no longer oppoae them but pumabes the* promulgate 
for disturbing it, The Indian Government eannoD tolerate tail 
poppies. The Montagu reforms have not altered this o m bit ar;d 
that is the conclusive condemnation ; my cbjecUon to the system 
is not so touch that it has failed in ibis or that branch cl ad* 
ministration, but that iu its total ^tid ipsv;table incidence it 
ctmdemos our soul to a stinted aimless life. The remedy if? a o^ro- 
pietft change of system to complete responsible Government. The 
conversion of tftb present system can be carried out only by a 
plan steadily and presi.stotuly worked upon. Bnch n scheme will 
be shortly pjtaasd before tbo cm 1 .Son*oo operation by itself 
is not enough. It is like one who has vohmtarily renounced *he 
um of one of his limbs. We should study the system nob only in 
ita weak points but* also na Btctmg ones, Violence is not force. 
Effective sirobglh always implies perfect non-violence. Tbs Mtataat- 
greatest contribution to humainty is the application which 
he hm elaborated of the grand principle of ahimsa to the region 
0 l politics-—{After Mr. G and hi* a arrest ; in is ho “Bombay 

Chronicle "l 

MBS. SABO JIN I NAIDU 

a convict and a criminal in the eyes of the Law 1 N ever the fees 
the entire Court rose in an act of spontaneous homage when 
Mahatma Gandhi entered—a frail* aareae. indomitable figure in a, 
coarse and scanty Icio-cloth* accompanied by his devoted diaoiple 
and felfeW’pmciuer, Shaokerlal Banker. 

£l So you ate seated near me to give me your support in ease t 
break down/ 1 he jefited, with that happy laugh of bis which setima 
to hold ? T )l !he up dimmed radiance of ibe worlds--childhood iti its 
depths. And looking round at the host? of familiar facep of men 
and woman who bad travelled far sc offer Men a token of thtit love, 
beaded, 4 *Thie is like ft family gat<j$rirj( and net a law court 1 ' 
A thrill of mingled ftar t pride, hope «srd o&gttish ran thre ugh 
the crowded ball when the Judga lot k hie se^t —an admirable 
Judge deserving of cur praise alike for his brave and resolute eerjee 
of duty, hie flawless ocurtesy, his Just: perception of a unique ctc& 
sion and his floe tribute to ft unique personality. 
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The sttA«ge ferial proceeded and as I likened to the immortal 
words that flowed with prophetic fervour from the lips of my be Ins', 
ed master, my thbughte sped across the oenturiae to different land 
an cl diR*rem age when a similar drama was enabled aud another 
a i-ine .and gentle teacher wag crucified, for r-preadiug a kindred 
gospel with a kindred courage. X realised now that the lowly Jesus 
of iiazare:):! cradled in a manner furnished the only true parallel 
in history to this sweet iuvmoible apostle oi Indian liberty who 
joyed humanity with surpassing compassion and to use his own 
jo,-.unfit! phrase, approached the poor with tkommdof the poor.!’ 

The most epio evens of modern times ended quickly, 

The pent-up emotion of the people burst in a storm of sorrow 
as a long slow procession moved towards him in a mournful 
pilgrimage ci farewell, clinging to the hands that had tailed so 
tnoeesantly bowing over the fact that had journeyed so continuously 
ib the service of his country. Jwuuoueiy 

M the midst; olf all this poignant scene or many, voiced and 

SmT,? ?r* d «3S. h J 9t!b0<J ' Wt^rtlid, in ail his transcendent 
lmpIfeUy, the embodied symbol of the Indian Nation--be living 
eacnfioe and sacrament in one, ‘ 8 

they might take him to the utmost ends of the earth but his 
destination remains unchanged in the hearts of his ueople who 
are both tue heirs and the stewards of his matchless dreams and 
“ ,B ™^ abl * 9a deeds ~(Cotih*ibMfsd! to the “ Bombay Chronicle ” 
$orm after Hr, Gandhi's trial.) 

BAI'iU UvVJJENDRANATH T A WO RE 

Let oritios of- Mahatma Gandhi then took to history .before 
they condemn him for trying to bring this touch-oeHudetf Modern 
Cmlie.atjon down to the oommqo star tit g point of *11 griat etviii- 
estione, We arc at dawn of a New Era. and Mahatma Gandhi is 
tin! ODE lead*" who ahov?8 40 us the righfc path, Ha at hmt ie 
watering the roots while all others who try to keep aliva ;-he 
Civilisation ol >,he Western nations ace like foolish gardeners who 
lavish water on the withering leaves of allying irea and never think 
of watering its roots.-{Icwii? .India.) 

THE CHALLENGE--(LOUDON) 

I.Iero is a man uf whom all chose who know him testify tb^t 
ho is singularly GhmMika, one who has based hie whole politico 
upixi the ultimate supremacy of moral over physical force 
one of whom ihe worse chat can be said is than ho is » 
visionary whose d meins could not, iu the present eta e of 
human society, be realised. Unpractical—"My Kingdom is^not 
ot this world," an agitator—" He stirreth up the people” • 
better arrested— It ia expedient that one naan should die for the 
people.’" We have read, with growing houviotion of the parallelism! 




the attempts of the Press to justify our Governments action ; and 
bithecto apart from the mass and abuse whioh ail reliable evidence 
of the Mahatma’s character and notions! rIkiws to he irrelevant, 
have found nothing wniob oould not have been written with equal 
•aeaur&ay by an apologj*. for Qaiphas or PiUta. And the result 
has given us a shook the mvr * unpleasant because here, algo it i«j 
not the particular wiokedueaa or failure if any one individual, 
hut tbs unohriotiau quality of the whole system that is I'eveulcd. 
Wo do not believe that any apeoial persons are individually to 
blatne ; it is simply that cur accepted outlook and standard a have 
oome hno confileS wnh a singularly pure and sincere idealist. We 
have judged him, and, in doing bo, have condemned ourselves, 


. TBJS} NATION (NEW YOBK) 

Consider the man, In the space of a Jew yurtra bo has done 
Wore for mo people than auy government in centuries. He baa 
qean the bearer of new hope and burner; dignity to the untoaob- 
> h j b98n th(J 'Veaver of bonds of unity between the 

AJoBleaiB and Hindus whom She British would keep asunder ; be 
■ ® f Wg« the liquor traffic whioh was debasing hia people, 
and the ^nfamous opium monopoly by which, for its own profit, the 
i-msb Government rnenaoes not only India but ali mankind. He 
,t’ a 8!vtm to revolution non-violent ir,RtTumentB which promise 
ttte rlease of humanity from the seeming necessity of wars for 
sreodom. Ha has stnosMly preached love for the enemy. Not he. 

!.'. Lord Ensuing by, his refusal to abandon repression prevented 
the proponed Bound Table Conference which might have furthered 
1 ° f grinvanoea Even on the vexed question 

riLenr P* ,!a06 * b9il0V „ e tb, “ Gmdju’s voice might have been 
Imrai 10 f er T d ' Rf; ' b,S Moslem friends to gtaut to nori-Jdoslein 
hoTe Wh h a S e]l R tlSa ! tha i fifiek tor tb<Jm 8elvea. And it is this 
ammrnnM*^ i.k*.Government has almost shattered-*-* 
with the oon sent of those British liberals who would 
depo, ®* kWa °r imprison®in* of Gandhi while they 
E . .. , lu8 . f 1 * 1 . 01 ine6B * i et that hope is uot df>ad while 
inw th 3 i ^ 1 13 Vw&ilul in Indm> How long bts people will fol- 

low the way he pomtod out we do not know;' already ihore are' 
signs of revolt. But this we knuw. If the Indian people, like the 
mifrv 8 ^ ° f fioally sake the way of the sword, the p 

?hn T h ”* ,0 V b *‘ M 6®dy that will follow must rest nofcou those- 
Polled fraeaom and justice or even on those who seek 
}S b /. Y 10 . 1 *” 08 bus °p ‘hew who have made Violence the very 
foundation of their continuing dominion aver unwilling subjects 
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HIND SWARAJ 
OR THE INDIAN HOME RULE 
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It ib certainly my good fortune that thia booklet) of mine 
-is ireoeiving wide attention. # # in my opinion ife 

is a book wkieh can be put tnw the bauds of a child, It 
teaohea tbe gospel of love in the place of that of hate, 3t 
replaces violence with self^aonfloe. It pits soul toroe againac 
brute force, It bag gotta through several editions area I 
coDimeBd it to those who wauld car* ho read it* 1 #ithc!taw 
nothing except on a word \( t fend that; ia deference to a 
Oijfyy fri^bd- ifotmg India, jf&ih January, 1921,} 
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